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.^1  PREFACE. 


never  be  destroyed;  it  shall  break  in  pieces  all  those  kingdoms;  but  it 
shaD  stand  for  ever."*  We  knon  that  this  kingdom  is  already  begun. 
We  know  that  the  SECOND  ADVENT  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
ii  now  taking  place,  jwt  in  person,  but  ^  in  the  clouds  of  Heaven,'' 
fliat  is,  in  the  unfolding  of  the  internal  and  ipiritual  sense  of  his  Holy 
WoBD,  in  which  he  resides,  and  where  we  may  non  behold  him  through 
the  clouds  and  daricness  which  the  Idler  or  literal  sense  has  so  long 
Inteiposed  between  our  God  and  us.  The  veil  of  the  temple  is  rent 
in  twain,  and  we  can  now  enter  into  the  Sanctum  Sanctorum^  and 
wofship  the  one  only  livuig  and  true  Qod,  in  the  person  of  the  Lord 
Jeans  Christ  He  is  now  coming  "with  the  clouds  of  Heaven;  and 
liiefe  shall  be  given  him  dominion,  and  glory,  and  a  kingdom ;  and 
aH  people,  nations,  and  languages,  shall  serve  him ;  his  dominion  icr 
an  everlasting  dominion,  which  shall  not  pass  away,  and  his  kingdom 
that  which  shall  not  be  dp^t]inyed."f  The  New  Jenisalem  is  now 
^descending  from  God  otft  of  Heaven,  prqiared  as  a  bride  adorned 
fiur  her  husband."}  ''Behold  the  tabernacle  of  God  is  with  men,  and 
he  will  dwell  with  them."!  ''This  is  our  God,  we  have  waited  for 
hinii  and  he  wiU  save  us ;  this  is  Jehovah  whom  we  have  expected."f| 
He  19  tiofv  coming  "in  strength,  and  shall  feed  his  flock  Gke  a  shep- 
herd.'^ 

All  this  we  positively  and  unhesitatingly  assert,  and  are  abundantly 
prepared  to  prove.  But  we  do  not  expect  to  gain  inunediate  or  ge- 
neral assent  to  the  novel  and  surprising  idea.  We  know  that  our 
Lord  comes  in  an  hour  when  he  is  not  looked  for,  and  that  he  will 
not  be  readily  acknowledged.  But  truth  must  ultimately  prevail,  and 
*tfae  knowledge  of  Jehovah  will  yet  one  day  cover  the  earth  as  the 
waters  cover  the  seas."  "  In  that  day  Jehovah  shall  be  king  over  all 
the  earth;  in  that  day  Jehovah  shall  be  one,  and  his  name  one."** 
We  do  not  look  (of 'ourselves)  for  success,  but  only  offer  to  our  Di- 
vine Master  those  services  which  he  alone  has  given  us  the  power  of 
perfiNming,  trusting  that  he  will  deign  to  accept  of  such  humble  in- 
struments in  preparing  the  way  for  his  second  coming.  As  the  heralds 
of  his  approach,  we  would  cry,  with  John  in  ihe  wilderness,  "Repent 
ye^  for  the  kmgdom  of  Heaven  is  at  hand.^fj-  We  would  exhort  '*the 
children  of  men  to  put  their  trust  under  the  shadow  of  his  wings. 
Then  shall  they  be  abundantly  satisfied  wjfh  the  fatness  of  his  house, 

»  Dan.  xi.  43,  44.  +  Dan.  vii.  13, 14. 

*  Rev.  xxi.  2,  3.  ||  Isaiali  xxv.  9. 

f  Isaiah  xl.  10, 11.  «•  Z»ch.  xiv.  9. 
ft  Malt  ui.  2. 
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and  he  shall  make  them  drink  of  the  river  of  his  pleasures."*  ''The 
streams  whereof  will  make  glad  the  city  of  God,  the  holy  place  of 
the  tabernacles  of  the  Most  Hi^.  God  is  in  the  midst  of  her;  she 
shall  not  be  moved;  God  will  help  her,  {md  thai  right  early, **^ 

As  tnunpeters  on  the  walls  of  Zion,  we  would  make  known,  to  an 
evil  world,  the  coming  of  our  Lord,  that  wedding  garments  may  be 
ready,  the  lamps  well  supplied  with  oil,  trimmed  and  burning,  as  yo 
know  not  the  hour  when  your  hearts,  indmduallyy  will  be  visited.  If 
they  are  swept  clean  from  self-love,  and  garnished  with  innocence,  he 
will  dwell  with  you ;  but  if  not,  your  ruin  is  inevitable.  It  is  tbw 
which  has  prompted  us  to  the  present  undertaking;  and  it  is  this 
which  encourages  us  to  persevere  in  the  same. 

THE  EDITORS. 


*  Psalm  xxzvi.  7, 8.  f  Psalm  xlvl  45. 
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But  it  is  urged  by  those,  who  are  unwilling  to  adnfit  of  any  suck 
spiritual  or  allegorical  way  of  inteq[)retiDg  the  Sacred  Pages,  that 
there  is  a  danger  attending  it,  or,  as  it  is  expressed  by  a  learned  pre- 
late, that  ^the  praeUce  qfaUegorizmg  the  Scnpiwres  has  I  ten  attended 
fcUh  the  worst  consequences.^^*  And,  indeed,  it  must  be  confessed, 
that  there  is  some  foundation  for  this  remaric  of  the  right  rev.  author, 
and  that  the  practice  of  attegorizingj  as  he  terms  it,  has  not  always 
been  executed  with  judgment,  or  attended  with  edification,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  that  whilst  it  has  manifested  in  many  instances  a  want 
of  Bound  knowledge  and  discretion  on  the  part  of  the  interpreter,  it 
has  tended  as  frequently  to  bewilder  and  to  mislead  his  weak  and 
OTeiH^redulous  readers.  But  the  question  is,  how  shall  we  get  rid  of 
this  danger?  Shall  we  say,  because  in  some  cases  the  practice  ofaUt- 
gorizing  has  been  attended  with  iil  consequences,  that  therefore  it  ought 
to  be  altogether  ^scarded  as  both  visionary  and  groundless  1  Surely 
this  Lb  to  plunge  ourselves  into  a  danger  incalculably  more  dangerous, 
since  it  is  presuming  to  say,  that  the  Word  of  God  doth  not  either  in 
the  whole  or  in  parts,  bear  testimony  to  Jesus  Christ;  that  it  re- 
lates only  to  human  occurrences  and  events,  and  hath  no  more  of  di* 
vine  spirit  and  life  in  its  histories,  than  other  human  records  can  pretend 
to.  And  what  is  all  this  but  stopping  up  the  "  melts  of  scdvatum^^  so  that 
no  water  of  life  can  be  extracted  thence  for  the  health,  the  nourishment 
and  refreshment  of  those  for  whose  spiritual  benefit  and  consolation 
it  was  principally  intended?    Or,  to  change  the  metaphor,  what  is  it 


•  Sec  ElemenU  of  Christian  Theology,  by  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  vol.  L  p.  69. 
Vol.  n.  2  Ab.  1. 
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but  closing  our  eyes  at  once  against  eveiy  ray  of  heavenly  wisdom^ 
ibtelUgence,  and  ilkmiiHation,  and  thus  reducing  the  christian  churck 
to  that  same  miserable  Jewish  darkness  and  blindness  described  by 
the  prophet,  where  he  says,  "  The  Lord  hath  poured  oui  upon  yoii  the 
spirii  of  deep  sleep^  and  halh  closed  your  eyes  ;  the  prophets  and  your 
rulersy  the  seersy  hath  he  covered.  And  the  vision  of  all  is  become  unto 
you  as  a  hook  thai  is  sealed,  which  men  deliver  to  one  that  is  learned^ 
saying,  read  tins,  I  pray  thee;  and  he  saiihy  I  cannot:  for  it  is  sealed.^^^: 
To  get  rid  then  of  tlie  danger  of  allegorizing  the  Scriptures,  we  must 
take  heed  how  we  fall  into  the  greater  danger  of  denying  their  allego* 
rical  sense  and  meaning.  ,  We  ought  therefore  to'  digest  well  the 
wisdom  which  teaches  us  to  consider,  that  '^  a  principle  is  iwt  there- 
fore to  Ae  rejected  because  it  has  been  abusedP^  We  ought  also  to  use 
heavenly  prudence  and  discretion  in  our  spiritual  interpretations  of 
the  Sacred  Records ;  and  since  all  such  prudence  and  discretion  is  of 
,  God,  and  not  of  ourselves,  we  must  apply  ourselves  in  devout  prayer 
to  the  DiviN£  Author  of  the  Holy  Pages,  to  give  us  those  graces,  and 
with  tliem  a  right  understanding  of  his  Divine  Word,  agreeably  to  the 
practice  of  the  Psalmist,  where  he  prays,  "  Open  thou  mine  eyes,  that 
i  may  see  rvondrous  things  out  of  thy  iaw."t  If  we  are  thus  careful  to 
guard  ourselves  by  supplication  to  the  Incarnate  Gk>D,  of  whom  the 
Scripturf^s  testify,  and  to  interpret  them  according  to  the  spirit  of  his 
holy  love,  charity,  meekness,  and  humility,  we  may  then  have  the 
consolation  and  the  confidence  to  beUeve,  that  we  shall  not  only 
be  out  of  the  reach  of  mischief  in  our  interpretations  of  the  Holy  Vo- 
iHme,  but  shall  also  be  conducted  by  the  Divine  spirit  and  life  fg  the 
possession  of  all  that  wisdom,  blessing,  and  salvation,  which  the  Word 
OF  God,  in  every  part  of  it,  was  intended  to  supply  to  the  humble,  the 
penitent,  and  the  bclievuig,  agreeably  to  that  testimony  of  the  Psalmist, 
"  Through  thy  commandments  I  get  understanding,  therefore  I  hate  all 
evil  ivays.^-\\ 

If  the  reader  yet  wants  any  further  satisfaction  on  the  aliove  im- 
portant subject,  the  author  of  these  pages  has  the  happiness  to  thinlr, 
that  he  is  able  to  direct  him  to  it,  and  to  assure  him,  that  if  lie  follow 
the  direction  fieuthfuUy,  he  will  not  be  disappointed  in  his  search.  But 
he  must  first  take  the  liberty  of  asking  him,  whether  he  can  be  con- 
tent to  seek  what  he  wants  in  the  mire  of  obloquy  and  reproach  ?  Usuf 


*  Isaiah  xxix.  10,  II. 

f  See  Bishop  Ilurd's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  t]ie  Flply  Scriptures. 

t  Psalm  cxix.  18. 

li  Psalm  cxix.  101. 
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fce  the  ^Qcemment  to  discover  it  in  the  dark  shade  of  defamation,  and 
the  courage  and  patience  to  dig  it  out  from  under  the  rubbish  of  cour 
tmnelyy  of  contempt,  and  of  the  most  opprobious  appellations? 
MoreoTer,  is  he  seeking  tfie  desired  information,  not  in  the  spirit  of  a 
wain  and  idle  curiosity,  still  less  with  a  view  to  gratify  his  vanity  and 
ambition,  but  that  becoming  better  acquainted  wiih  the  laws  of  that 
eternal  life  and  order  which  are  revealed  in  the  Word  of  God,  and 
more  fully  persuaded  of  theur  Oivme  origin,  he  may  be  the  better  ena- 
bled to  fulfil  the  Divine  intentions  of  his  Heavenly  Father,  and  thus 
become  a  regenerate  child  of  his  mercy  and  kingdom?    If  such  be 
the  reader's  tempers  andqualifications — if  he  be  actuated  by  that  pure 
love  of  the  eternal  truth,  which  will  prompt  him  to  pursue  her  whi- 
thersoever she  conducts  him,  whether  through  good  report,  or  evil  re- 
jnri^  he  may  thcD  safely  be  Informed,  that  in  the  writings  of  a  learned 
and  honorable  foreigner,  which  have  lately  been  translated  from  the 
original  Latin  into  the  English  language,  he  may  find  the  clearest  and 
lullest  confirmations  of  the  divinity,  the  spuituality,  and  the  blessed 
tendency  of  the  inspired  Books  of  Moses  and  the  Prophets.    Doth  he 
yet  ask  the  name  of  this  extraordinary  writer?    Let  him  seek  it 
(where  the  proper  name  of  a  writer  can  alone  be  found)  in  his  edify* 
ing  writings,  until  he  blushes  to  discover,  that  the  mad,  the  visionary, 
the  enthusiastic,  the  nonsensical  SWEDENBORG,  as  the  world,  and 
perhaps  himself,  liaih  been  pleased  to  call  him,  ought  rather  to  have 
been  sumamed  the  sound  theologian,  the  able  and  luminous  ex- 
POsrroR  OF  the  word  of  God,  the  cool  and  sober  investigator 
OF  Holy  Truth,  the  conductor  to  the  heights  op  evangelical 

VIRTUE,  the  declared  FOE  TO  EVERY  SPECIES  OF  ENTHUSIASM,  FA- 
H ATICISM,  AND  DISORDER,  WHETHER  CIVIL  OR  RELIGIOUS  ;  THE  STRE- 
NUOUS ASSERTER  OF  THAT  FUNDAMENTAL  ARTICLE  OF  CHRISTIAN 
FAITH,  THE  INCARNATION  OF  THE  SoN  OF  GoD,  AND  HIS  ONENESS  WITH 

THE  Eternal  Father;  the  loud  preacher  of  repentance  and 
regeneration  j  and  thus,  finaliiv,  the  restorer  op  the  only 
true  Christian  Religion,  viz.  a  belief  in  Jesus  Christ  as  the 
ONLY  God  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  and  a  life  according  to  his 

HOLY  COMMANDMENTS  OF  LOVE  AND  CHARITY. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  reader  will  acquiesce  in  the 
propriety  of  this  name,  unless  he  be  already  well  acquainted  with  the 
writings  which  bespeak  it:  but  be  the  reader's  judgment  what  it  may, 
we  are  free  to  confess  ourselves  most  perfectly  satisfied  about  such 
propriety,  and  are  bound  to  acknowle<lge  tliat  many  of  the  best  thoughts 
contained  in  this  Magazine  are  derived  from  that  truly  astonishing  aud 
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•difying  work  entitled  Arcana  Ccexestia,  written  by  the  above  ho- 
norable writer.  This  work  is  an  expomtion  of  the  internal  ^prntwd 
sense  of  the  Books  of  Genesis  and  Exodus,  and  whilst  it  demonstrates 
that  in  those  books,'  as  Jerome  expresseth  it,  ^  Singula  verba  plena 
sunt  sensibm^  or,  as  it  is  otherwise  expressed  by  Tertullian,  that 
^  Ratio  divina  in  meduM  est,  non  in  superfde^  it  supplies  at  the 
aame  time  the  fullest  and  most  convincing  proofs  of  the  Divine  in< 
spiration,  not  only  of  the  particular  books  of  which  it  treats,  but  of  all 
the  other  books  of  Moses,  of  the  Prophets,  and  the  Psalms.  But 
though  the  editors  are  ready  to  make  this  confession,  they  have  8uffi-> 
cient  reason  to  blush  that  their  own  explication  falls  so  &r  short 
of  the  honorable  writer's  in  the  above  work,  insomuch  that  they 
would  never  have  been  induced  to  undertake  the  present  publicationy 
had  they  not  been  led  to  conceive,  from  the  representations  of  others, 
that  it  may  have  its  use  in  serving  as  an  vniroduetion  to  the  more  ex* 
cellent  and  extensive  interpretation  contained  in  that  work. 


A   SHORT  ACCOUNT   OF 

THE  HON.  EMANUEL  SWEDENBORG. 

As  the  writings  of  Emanuel  Swedenboro  arc  confessedly  of  (he 
greatest  importance,  and  as  we  shall,  in  the  Theological  Department 
of  this  Magazine,  have  frequent  recourse  to  the  same,  in  order  to  elu- 
cidate many  subjects  heretofore  involved  ii^  doubt  and  uncertainty,  we 
think  it  proper  to  give  the  public  a  short,  but  authentic  account  of  that 
wonderful  man,  and  his  extraordinary  commission  from  Heaven,  pre- 
vious to  our  entering  upon  the  doctrines  which  are  conCained  in  his 
writings,  and  which  will  cut  so  conspicuous  a  figure  in  the  future  course 
of  this  work. 

But  as  we  would  not  willingly  misrepresent  any  of  the  memorable 
events  of  his  life,  either  by  magnifying  or  diminishing  the  real  circum- 
stances attendmg  the  same,  we  have  thought  it  best  to  make  choice  of 
his  own  words,  which  we  find  in  a  letter  written  by  himself  to  tlie  Rev. 
Thomas  Hartley,  late  Rector  of  Winwick,  in  Northamptonshire. 

SWEDENBORG   TO    HARTLEY. 

"I  take  pleasure  in  the  friendship  you  express  for  me  in  your  letter, 
and  return  you  thanks  for  the  same;  but  as  to  the  praises  therein,  I 
consider  thenj  as  belonging  to  the  truths  contained  in  my  writings,  and 
so  refer  them  to  the  Lord  our  Saviour  as  his  due,  who  is  in  himself  tlie 
fountain  of  all  truth.  It  is  the  concluding  part  of  your  letter  that 
cliiefly  engages  my  attention,  where  you  say  as  follows :  *  As  after  your 


BARON  SW'EDENBORG. 


departure  from  Enghmd  cUfiputes  may  arise  on  the  subject  of  your 
iniliiisB*  ^od  6o  g^we  occasion  to  defend  their  author  against  such  false 
lepoita  aad  aspersions,  as  they  who  are  no  friends  to  tath  may  invent, 
(o  the  prejadice  of  his  reputation,  may  it  not  be  of  use,  in  order  to  repel 
aiqr  caiamnies  of  that  kind,  that  you  leave  behind  you  some  short  ac- 
count  of  yoarseli^  as  concerning,  for  example,  your  degrees  in  the 
unyenity,  the  offices  you  have  borne,  your  family  and  connections, 
the  honors  which  I  am  told  have  been  conferred  upon  you,  and  snch 
other  paiticalarB  as  may  serve  to  the  vindication  of  your  character,  if 
attacked,  that  so  any  ill-grounded  prejudices  may  be  obviated  or  re- 
moved; for  where  the  honor  and  interest  of  truth  are  concerned,  it 
ceitainiy  behoves  us  to  employ  all  lawful  methods  in  its  defence  and 
siqvpoft.'  After  reflecting  on  tiie  foregouig  passage,  I  was  induced  to 
comply  with  yoor  fnendly  advice,  by  briefly  communicating  the  fol- 
lowing circomstances  of  my  life. 

''I  was  bom  at  Stockholm  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1 689,  January  29. 
My  father's  name  was  Jesper  Swedt)erg,  who  was  bishop  of  West- 
Gothia,  and  of  celebrated  character  m  his  time :  He  was  also  a  member 
of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  formed  on  the  model 
of  that  in  England,  and  appointed  President  of  the  Swedish  Churches 
in  Pennsylvania  and  London,  by  King  Charles  XII.    In  the  year  1710, 
1  began  my  travels,  first  into  England,  and  afterwards  into  Holland, 
France,  and  Germany,  and  returned  home  in  1714.     In  the  year  1716, 
and  afterwards,  I  frequently  conversed  with  Charles  XII.  King  of 
Sweden,  who  was  pleased  to  bestow  on  me  a  large  share  of  his  favor, 
and  in  that  year  appointed  me  to  the  office  of  Assessor  in  the  Metallic 
College,  in  which  office  1  continued  from  that  time  till  the  year  1 747,when 
1  qmtted  the  office,  but  still  retain  the  salary  annexed  to  it  as  an  appoint- 
ment for  fife.   The  reason  of  my  withdrawing  from  the  business  of  that 
employment  was,  that  I  mi^t  l>c  more  at  liberty  to  apply  myself  to 
that  new  fonetion  to  which  the  Lord  had  called  me.     About  this  time 
a  place  of  higher  digni^  in  the  State  was  offered  me,  which  I  declined 
to  aeeept,  lest  it  should  prove  a  snare  to  me.  In  1719, 1  was  ennobled 
by  Qneen  Ulrica  Eleonora,  and  named  Swedenborg,  from  which  time 
I  have  taken  my  seat  with  the  Nobles  of  the  Equestrian  order,  in  the 
Triennial  Assemblies  of  the  States.     I  am  a  Fellow,  by  invitation,  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Stockholm,  but  have  never  desired 
to  be  of  any  other  community,  as  I  belong  to  the  Society  of  An&:els,  in 
which  things  spiritual  and  Heavenly  are  the  only  subjects  of  discourse 
and  entertainment ;  whereas  in  our  literary  societies,  the  attention  is 
whoUy  taken  up  with  things  relating  to  the  body  and  this  world.  In  the 
year  1734, 1  published  the  Regnum  Minerals  at  Leipsic,  in  three  vo- 
lumes, ibiio  ;  and  in  1738, 1  took  a  journey  into  Italy,  and  staid  a  year 
at  Venice  and  Rome. 

"With  resiTect  to  my  family  connections:  I  had  four  sisters ;  one  of 
them  was  married  to  Eric  Benzelius,  afterwards  made  Archbishop  of 
Upsal;  and  thus  I  became  related  to  the  two  succeedmg  Archbishops 
of  that  see,  both  named  Benzelius,  and  younger  brothers  of  the  former. 
Another  of  my  sisters  was  married  to  Lars  Benzelstiema,  who  was 
promoted  to  a  provincial  government ;  but  these  are  both  dead :  how- 
ever, two  Bishops  who  are  related  to  me,  are  still  living;  one  of  them 
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is  named  Filenius,  Bishop  of  Ostrogothia,  who  now  officiates  as  Presi^ 

dent  of  the  Ecclesiastical  order  in  the  General  Assembly  at  Stockholm, 

iii  the  room  of  the  Archbishop  who  is  infirm ;  he  married  (he  daughtec 

of  my  sister:  the  other,  who  is  called  Benzelstiema,  Bishop  of  West- 

mannia  and  Dalecamia,  is  the  son  of  my  second  sister;  not  to  mention 

others  of  my  family  wlio  are  dignified.    I  converse  freely,  and  am  in 

friendship  with  all  the  Bishops  of  my  countiy ,  who  are  ten  in  number, 

and  also  with  the  sixteen  Senators,  and  the  rest  of  the  grandees,  who 

love  and  honor  me,  as  knowing  that  I  am  in  fellowship  with  Angels. 

The  King  and  Queen  themselves,  as  also  the  three  Princes  their  sons, 

show  me  all  kind  countenance,  and  I  was  once  invited  to  eat  with  the 

King  and  Queen  at  their  table,  (an  honor  granted  only  to  the  Peers  of 

(he  realm)  and  likewise,  since  that,  with  the  Hereditary  Prince.«     All 

in  my  own  country  wish  for  my  return  home,  so  far  am  I  from  the  least 

danger  of  persecution  there,  as  you  seem  to  apprehend,  and  are  also  so 

kindly  solicitous  to  provide  against ;  and  should  any  thing  of  that  kind 

befal  me  elsewhere,  it  will  give  me  no  concern. 

^  Whatever  of  worldly  honor  and  advantage  may  appear  to  be  in  the 
things  before-mentioned,  I  hold  them  but  as  matters  of  low  estimation, 
when  compared  to  the  honor  of  that  holy  office  to  which  the  Lord 
himself  hatli  called  me,  who  was  graciously  pleased  to  manifest  him- 
self to  me,  his  unworthy  servant,  in  a  personal  appearance,  in  the  year 
1743,  to  open  in  mc  a  sight  of  the  Spiritual  World,  and  to  enable  me  to 
converse  with  Spirits  and  Angels,  and  this  privilege  hath  continued 
with  nic  to  this  day.  From  that  time  I  began  to  print  and  publish 
various  unknown  Arcana,  that  have  been  either  seen  by  me,  or  reveal- 
ed  to  me,  concerning  Heaven  and  Hell,  the  state  of  men  after  death, 
tlic  true  worship  of  Grod,the  spirllual  dense  of  the  Scriptures,  and  many 
other  impoilant  truths  tending  to  salvation  and  true  wisdom :  and  that 
mankind  might  receive  benefit  from  these  communications,  was  the 
only  motive  which  has  induced  me  at  different  times  to  leave  my  home 
to  visit  other  countries.  As  to  this  world's  wealth,  I  have  what  is  suf- 
ficient, and  more  1  neither  seek  nor  wish  for. 

"  Your  letter  has  drawn  the  mention  of  these  things  from  me,  in  case, 
as  you  say,  they  may  be  a  means  to  prevent  or  remove  any  false  judg- 
ment or  wrong  prejudices  with  regard  to  my  personal  circumstances. 
Farewel ;  and  1  heartily  wish  you  prosperity  both  in  things  spiritual  and 
temporal,  of  which  1  make  no  doubt,  if  so  be  you  go  on  to  pray  to  our 
Lord,  and  to  set  him  always  before  you. 

«EMAN.  SWEDENBORG. 

*•  London,  1769." 

It  is  easy  to  see  what  different  judgments  vnW  be  formed  by  different 
persons  concerning  the  above  letter,  pailicularly  that  part  of  it  where 
he  opens  his  spiritual  commission,  and  declares  himself  ilie  Apostle  of 
a  New  Dispensation.  The  atheist  and  infidel  will  regard  the  tilings 
contained  in  it  as  impossible,  and  will  instantly  reject  it  under  that  idea ; 
the  wit  and  Oie  minute  philosopher  will  ridicule  it  as  extravagant,  and 
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pnmounee  it  Ibe  mere  effect  ofa  warm  and  deluded  imagination :  even 
the  aeiioiis  and  well-dispoBed  Christian  will  have  his  doubts  concerning 
its  realiCf ,  and  will  suspect  the  fact,  though  he  will  not  dispute  its  pos^ 
mhiBty,  Supematofal  events,  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  have  thus  divided 
file  sentiments  of  mankind,  nor  is  it  to  be  expected  that  in  our  own  age 
we  shall  be  better  agreed  touching  the  truth  of  a  relation  so  marvellous 
and  miraculous,  supported  only  by  the  testimony  of  a  single  witness. 
Caution,  likewise,  on  such  occasions,  has  always  been  deemed  expedi- 
ent by  the  truly  good  and  enli^tened,  lest  giving  too  hastily  an  assent 
(D  thingiB  extraordinary,  they  should  encourage  imposture,  and  put  it  in 
the  power  of  weak  or  ill-^sposed  persons  to  establish  an  authority  over 
the  nunds  of  others,  gronoded  only  in  the  infirmities  or  depravities  of 
tteir  own. 

But  as  an  indiscriminate  reception  of  every  supernatural  relation  is 
dangerous,  so  an  indiscriminate  rejection  is  no  less  so,  and  is  therefore 
equally  to  be  avoided  by  all  wise  men.  Candor  to  examine,  and  judg- 
ment to  distinguish  between  truth  and  error,  between  realities  and  ap- 
pearances, have  for  this  reason  at  all  times  been  accounted  estimable 
virtnes ;  whereby  the  upright  and  sincere  mi^t  be  preserved  from  the 
mischiefs  attendii^  a  blind  credulity  on  the  one  side,  and  a  perverse 
incredulity  on  the  other. 

We  beg  leave,  therefore,  to  suggest,  with  all  deference  to  the  senti- 
ments of  others,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  candid  Christian  to  examine 
well  the  credibility  of  the  above  testimony,  and  this  without  partiality 
and  without  prejudice,  inasmuch  as  the  general  interests  of  truth,  which 
ought  to  be  dear  to  every  one,  may  be  greatly  affectecl  by  such  an  exa- 
mination. And  as  the  tenor  of  Baron  Swedcnborg's  life,  dated  from 
the  befbrementioned  event,  to  his  death,  together  with  his  writings,  and 
4he  doctrines  therein  contained,  must  needs  have  great  and  deserved 
wei^t  in  the  determination  of  an  impartial  judgment;  it  appears  far- 
ther to  be  the  duty  of  every  sincere  inquirer  after  the  truth,  not  to  pro- 
nounce any  sentence,  till  he  has  faithfully  and  diligently  wciglicd  the 
several  circumstances  respecting  the  latter  period  of  our  Authors  life, 
as  well  as  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the  books  written  by  him  during 
that  period. 

It  is  well  kijo^vn  that  Baron  Swcdenborg,  after  the  above  cxtarordi- 
nary  call  to  be  an  instructor  of  mankind,  dedicated  himself  entirely  to 
the  great  work  which  was  assigned  him.  The  future  part  of  his  life  was 
spent,  agreeably  to  the  high  commission  he  had  received,  in  studying 
diligently  the  Word  of  God,  in  opening  and  elucidating  the  groat  trutlis 
therein  contained,  and  in  publishing  them  to  his  fcllow-crrdturop.  tQge- 
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ther  with  the  unportant  inibrmaUon  made  known  to  him  concerning 
another  world.  For  this  purpose  he  frequently  left  his  native  country 
to  visit  distant  cities,  particularly  London  and  Amsterdam,  where  all  his 
Theological  Works  were  printed  by  him  at  a  great  expense,  and  with 
little  prospect  or  a  probabilify  of  a  reimbursement  Wherever  he  re- 
sided on  his  travels,  (according  to  the  testimony  of  a  late  writer,  who 
was  personally  acquainted  with  him)  he  was  a  mere  solitary,  and  almost 
inaccessible,  thou^  in  his  own  countiy  of  a  free  and  open  behaviour. 
He  affected  no  honor,  bnt  declined  it;  pursued  no  worldly  interest, 
but  spent  his  time  in  travelling  and  printing,  in  order  to  communicate 
instruction  and  benefit  to  mankind.  He  had  nothing  of  the  precisian 
in  his  manner,  nothing  of  melancholy  in  his  temper,  and  nothing  in  the 
least  bordering  on  enthusiasm  in  his  conversation  or  writings.  To  this 
may  be  added,  that  he  affected  no  singularities,  neither  was  he  elated 
by  reason  of  his  extraordinary  gifts,  so  as  to  aim  at  any  pre-enunence 
in  spiritual  things,  or  to  set  himself  up  as  the  head  of  a  party.  Far  from 
the  spirit  of  a  sectarian,  he  loved  good  men  wherever  he  found  them, 
and  approved  the  truth  by  whomsoever  it  was  taught;  nevertheless,  he 
was  bold  and  free  to  censure  vice  under  aU  its  forms,  and  amongst  all 
its  adherents ;  and  to  point  out  errors,  however  respectable  the  names 
which  gave  them  authority.  In  short,  his  whole  life,  from  the  date  of 
the  above  memorable  event,  appears  to  have  been  that  of  a  man  called 
to  eminent  and  extraordinary  services ;  being  orderiy,  prudent,  pure, 
humble,  and  beneficent,  suitable  to  the  Heavenly  intercourse  to  which 
he  was  admitted. 

He  died  at  London,  in  the  year  1772;  and,  after  lying  in  state,  wan 
interred  at  the  Swedish  Church,  near  Ratcliff-Hi^way. 
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It  beuig  the  avowed  purpose  of  the  Editors  of  this  Magazine  to  fur- 
nish the  world  with  a  new,  but  rational  system  of  divinity,  it  becomes 
them  to  state,  in  a  fisdr  and  candid  manner,  those  principles  which  they 
conceive  to  be  founded  in  truth,  and  which,  they  trust,  will  meet  the 
approbation  of  every  intelligent  and  impartial  reader. 

The  New  Church  is  so  called,  because  it  is  that  signified  by  the 
New  Jerusalem  in  the  Revelation  of  John. 

Emanuel  Swedenboro,  the  founder  of  this  New  Church,  whose 
tenets  are  peculiarly  distinct  from  every  other  system  of  divinity  in 
Christendom,  draws  all  liis  doctrines  fix)m  the  holy  scriptures,  which  ap- 
pear at  the  same  time  to  be  grounded  in  true  philosophy.    1'he  author 
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points  out  M  entire  new  and  singular  way  of  reconciling  the  apparent 

in  Seripture,  by  having  recourse  to  two  kinds  of  truth, 
he  distingiiiahes  into  genuine  and  apparent     He  maintains,  that 
the  Holy  Scriptw^y  to  well  m  every  thing  in  nature,  is  resolvable  into 
one  or  ttie  other  of  these  two  kindB  of  truth.    Thus  when  it  is  said, 
ttat  the  son  rises  or  sets,  this  is  only  an  apparent  truth,  as  the  genuine 
truth  is,  that  the  earth  revolves  round  its  oivn  axis,  and  causes  tha( 
appearance:  yet  there  is  no  impropriety  in  speaking  according  to  qi- 
pearances;  nay,  it  would  be  a  nianifest  absurdity,  in  the  above  ii»- 
atance,  to  speak,  in  common  conversation,  according  to  the  genuine 
truth.    Jusl  so  it  is  with  the  Scriptures,  which  are  written  in  a  style 
adapted  to  the  comprefaeoaion  of  the  simple,  and  in  maiiy  parts  are 
not  genuine,  but  apparent  truths.    Thus,  when  it  is  said,  that  God  is 
angry  and  revengeful,  that  he  punishes  and  casts  into  hell,  we  are  to 
understand,  that  it  is  man  who  is  angry  ^ith  God,  and  that  it  is  maa 
who  brings  punishment  upon  himself,  and  casts  himself  into  hell.     So 
m  nlimberless  other  passages  to  the  same  purpose";  and  particularly 
in  the  New  Testament,  ndiere  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  are 
mentioned  apparently  as  three  distinct  persons,  (which  by  many  is  ccm- 
verted  into  the  idea  of  three  Gods)  whereas  the  genuine  truth  is,  tha^ 
there  is  only  dile  God  in  one  person^ 

'Hiese,  and  a  variety  of  other  points  equally  new  and  mtcresting^ 
ait  treated  very  eopiously  by  tho  author  in  his  theological  works. 
But  aa  they  are  voluminous,  and  many  of  our  readers  may  not  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  consulting  them,  we  shall  here  state  the  prince- 
pa/  doctrines  of  the  New  Church,  which  have  been  collected  with 
great  care  fiDm  the  whole  of  bis  writings,  and  arc  contained  in  the  fot 
lowing  sumniary. 

1.  Contrary  to  Unitarians  who  deny,  and  to  Trinitarians  who  hold, 
a  Trinity  of  Persons  in  the  Godhead,  they  mabitain,  that  there  is  a  Di- 
vine Trinity  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  consisting  of  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost,  just  like  the  human  trinity  in  every  individual  man, 
of  soul,  body,  and  operation  j  and  that  as  the  latter  trinity  constitutes 
cme  man,  so  the  former  Trinity  constitutes  one  Jehovah  God,  who  is  at 
once  the  Creator,  Redeemer,  and  Regenerator. 

2.  TtuU  Jehovah  God  himself  came  down  from  Heaven,  and  assumed 
human  nature,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  hell  from  man,  of  restoring 
the  heavens  to  order,  and  of  preparing  the  way  for  a  New  Church  upon 
earth;  and  that  herein  consists  the  true  nature  of  redemption, 
which  was  effected  solely  by  the  Omnipotence  of  (he  Lord's  Divine 
Humanity. 

Vol.  n.  3  Vp.  1. 
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3.  They  hold  the  notion  of  pardon  obtained  by  a  vicarious  sacrifice 
or  atonement,  as  a  fundamental  and  fatal  error ;  but  that  repentance  is 
the  foundation  of  the  Church  in  man,  that  it  consists  m  a  man's  ab- 
Btaiuing  from  all  evils,  because  they  are  aias  against  God,  etc.  that  it 
is  productive  of  regeneration,  which  is  not  an  instantaneous,  but  a  gra- 
dual work,  effected  by  the  Lord  alone,  through  charity  and  faith,  dur- 
ing  man's  co-operation. 

4.  That  man  haA  free  will  in  spiritual  things,  whereby  he  may  join 
himself,  by  reciprocation,  with  the  Lord. 

6.  That  the  imputation  of  the  merits  and  ri^teousness  of  Christ  is 
a  thing  as  absurd  and  impossible,  as  it  would  be  ta  impute  to  any  man 
the  work  of  creation ;  for  the  merits  and  righteousness  of  Christ  con- 
sist in  redemption,  which  is  as  much  the  work  of  a  Divine  and  Omnipo- 
tent Beii^,  as  creation  itself.  They  maintain,  however,  that  the  impu- 
tation, which  really  takes  place,  is  an  imputation  of  good  and  evil;  and 
that  this  is  according  to  a  man's  life. 

6.  That  the  doctrine  of  predestination  and  justification  by  faith  alone, 
is  contrary  to  the  true  sense  of  Holy  Scripture,  which  every  where 
points  out  the  necessity  of  coiyoining  a  good  life  with  a  living  iaith  ia 
the  Lord.         ^ 

7.  That  the  two  sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the  Holy  Supper  are 
essential  institutions  in  the  N^w  Church,  the  genume  and  rational  uses 
of  wliich  are  now  discovered,  together  with  the  spiritual  sense  of  the 
holy  Word. 

8.  That  the  holy  Word,  or  Sacred  Scripture,  contains  a  threefold 
sense ;  namely,  celestial,  spuritual,  and  natural,  which  are  united  by 
correspondences ;  and  that  in  each  sense  it  is  Divine  Truth,  accommo- 
dated respectively  to  the  angels  of  the  three  Heavens,  and  also  to  men 
on  earth. 

9.  That  the  books  of  the  Word  are  all  those  which  have  the  inter- 
DflS  sense,  and  are  as  follows;  the  five  books  of  Moses,  (Genesis,  Exo- 
dus, Leviticus,  Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy)  the  books  of  Joshua, 
Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  the  Psalms,  and  all  the  Prophets ;  also,  the 
four  Evangelists,  and  the  Revelation:  And  that  the  other  books,  not 
having  the  iniemaJ  sense,  are  not  the  Word. 

10.  That  in  the  spiriiual  worid  there  is  a  Sun  distinct  from  that  of 
the  natural  ^orid,  the  essence  of  which  is  pure  Love  from  Jehovah  God, 
who  is  in  the  midst  thereof;  that  the  heat  also  proceeding  from  that 
Sun  is  in  its  essence  Love,  and  the  light  thence  proceeding  is  in  its 
essence  Wisdom ;  and  that  by  the  instrumentality  of  that  Sun  all  things 
were  created,  and  conUuue  to  subsist,  both  u  the  spkitual  and  in  the 
natural  worid. 
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already  commenced ;  that  it  is  effected  by  means  of  his  senrant  Ema- 
nuel Swedenborg,  before  whom  he  hath  manifested  himself  in  person, 
and  whom  he  hath  filled  with  his  spirit,  to  teach  the  doctrines  of  the 
New  Church  by  the  Word  from  him  ;  and  that  this  is  what  is  meant  in 
the  Reyelation  by  the  new  heayen  and  new  earth,  and  the  New  Jeru- 
salem thence  descending. 

[ICT*  Such  are  the  general  ouUints  qflhe  Doclrines  of  the  New  Jeru- 
salem Church,  on  the  merits  of  which  we  shall  leave  to  the  judgmerU 
qfour  readers  to  decide.  In  the  mean  time,  we  would  take  up  the  fare- 
going  subjects  in  detail^  and  place  tliem  in  such  a  light  as  will  leace  fio 
room  for  doubts  concerning  their  truth  and  importance.  Bui  in  order 
to  do  this^  we  know  of  no  Ifetter  plan  than  to  copy  the  language  of  the 
enlightened  and  illuminaied  SwRnF.NiioRG,yr(w»  a  work  of  his,  publish- 
ed in  Londonj  entitled  The  Heavenly  Doctrine  of  the  New  Je- 
rusalem.] 


THE  HEAVENLY  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  NEW  JERUSALEM- 

[bT  EMANUEL   8WEDENB0RG.] 

1 OF  GOODNESS  AND  TRUTH. 

1.  Every  thing  in  the  universe  which  existeth  according  to  divine 
order,  bath  relation  to  Goodness  and  Truth.  There  is  nothing  in  Hea- 
ven or  on  eaHh  which  doth  not  derive  its  existence  from  these  two 
principles ;  the  reason  whereof  is,  that  both  Goodness  and  Truth  pro- 
ceed from  the  Divine  Essence  of  the  Godhead,  which  is  the  firstt 
eanse  pf  all  being. 

2.  Hence  it  appears,  that  there  is  no  knowledge  more  necessary  for 
inan,  than  to  understand  clearly  the  nature  of  Goodness  and  Truth,  in 
what  they  consist,  and  how  they  have  a  mutual  regard  to,  and  union 
•ne  with  another.  This  knowledge  is  more  especially  necessary  for 
every  member  of  the  Church ;  because,  as  all  things  in  Heaven  have  re- 
lation to  Groodness  and  Truth,  so  likewise  all  things  in  the  Church  have 
the  same  relation,  inasmuch  as  the  same  Gk>odness  and  Truth  prevail  in 
both.  It  is  on  this  account  that  we  begui  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Je- 
rusalem with  explaining  the  nature  of  Goodness  and  Truth. 

3.  Divine  order  requireth  that  Goodness  and  Truth  should  be  united, 
and  not  separated ;  that  so  they  may  exist  and  act  in  unity,  and  not  in 
separatio;! ;  for  they  proceed  in  unity  from  the  Godhead,  they  are  unit- 
f  d  in  Heaven,  and  therefore  they  should  be  united  also  ip  the  Church 
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9.  It  is  impossible  for  those  who  nave  confirmed  themselves  in  evil 
imd  folshood  by  fabe  reasoning,  and  an  evil  life,  to  understand  any 
thing  relating  to  Goodness  and  Truth ;  inasmuch  as  evil,  in  their  imagina- 
tion, is  Goodness,  and  (alshood  Truth.  But  such  as  have  confirmed 
themselves  in  Goodness  and  Truth  by  right  reasoning  and  a  good  life, 
have  a  capacity  to  know  and  distinguish  what  is  evil  and  false.  The 
reason  of  this  is,  because  all  Groodness,  and  its  attendant  Truth,  are,  as 
to  their -essences,  celestial  or  from  above  ;  but  all  evil  and  its  attendant 
falshood,  are,  as  to  their  essences,  infernal,  or  from  below.  And  every 
thing  that  hath  a  celestial  essence,  or  origin,  is  in  the  light ;  but  evf^ry 
thing  that  hath  an  infernal  essence,  or  origin,  darkness. 

(To  be  continued. J 


FOR  THE  HALCYON  LUMINARY. 

LETTER  TO  GEORGE  FOX,  FROM  ERASMUS,  OJ\r  THE 
LAWFUUsrESS  OF  BEARIJ^G  ARMS, 

Amongst  the  various  sects  of  professing  Christians,  at  this  day, 
there  is  one  which,  on  conscientious  grounds,  refuse  to  be  at  all  con- 
cerned in  the  business  of  war.  We  profess  not  to  know  particularly 
the  whole  ground  of  doctrine  on  which  this  opinion  rests,  but  we  may 
with  safety,  from  what  we  do  know,  assume  as  the  foundation  of  it,  that 
command  which  saith,  "  Thou  shall  do  no  murder  /'  and,  the  example 
of  the  peaceable  unresisting  life  of  our  Lord,  which  men  are  bound  to 
follow  in  all  things,  as  well  as  his  counsel  to  his  disciples,  in  telling 
them,  that  they  who  take  the  sword  shall  fall  by  the  sword. 

As  to  the  sixth  command,  which  saith,  thou  shaft  do  no  murder,  this 
in  the  civil  nalural  sense  is  to  be  understood  agreeably  to  the  judicious 
regulation  of  our  civil  code,  which,  within  the  general  form  of  mankiU- 
ing,  includes  three  distinct  states  of  action,  the  criminality  of  each  be- 
ing made  to  depend  on  the  intention,  according  to  which,  as  far  as  a 
court  of  justice  can  recognize,  the  judgment  upon  each  one  is  awarded. 

The  Jiral  cldss,  is  termed  justifiable  homicide.  Here  there  is  no 
evil  imputed.  As  in  the  case  of  a  robber  killed  wliilst  depredating 
on  the  highway,  or  in  forcing  a  house,  in  the  night  Or  a  man,  insane 
by  liquor  or  othenvlse,  killed  when  violently  and  outrageously  attack- 
ing another,  without  provocation.  Or  a  soldier,  acting  under  the  au- 
thority of  his  government,  killing  an  enemy  agreeably  to  the  laws  of 
war.    These  are  cases  of  the  first  class. 
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The  MMond  ckuBy  is  termed  manslaughter.  This  is  killing  in  de- 
fence also,  but  with  more  criminality  of  intention,  as  in  a  duel,  vfhere 
(here  is  loom  for  a  presumption  that  the  party  may  have  been  in  ttie 
wroni^on^uany,  or  at  any  rate  did  not  take  advantage  of  his  option,  to 
dedme  the  contest ;  or,  where  language  mutually  iiritating,  is  succeeded 
by  blows,  in  which  one  of  the  parties  is  killed.  Such  are  cases  of  the 
second  class. 

The  third  cloiSj  \a  where  killing  is  committed,  without  any  palliating 
circumstances,  being  then  said  to  be  from  miEdice  aforethougbt  This, 
in  the  strictest  legal  sense,  is  murder,  and  punishable  by  death. 

Pardon  is  asked  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  bar,  if,  in  encroaching  on 
their  chartered  linuts,  technical  accuracy  should  suffer;  but  as  morale 
rather  than  legal  accuracy,  is  aimed  at,  it  is  hoped  that  the  offence  wiU 
appear  reniai. 

Incidental  with  those,  we  are  eiyoined  sptriiual-fmivrally  to  avoid 
giving  any  blow,  or  wound,  nor  to  hurt  any  one's  reputation  ui\justly,  a 
good  reputation  being  held  by  many  as  dear  as  life  itself.  Also,  en< 
mity,  hatred,  and  revenge,  these  being  murders  in  embryo. 

By  murder  in  the  spiritual  sense^  is  the  killing  the  souls  of  men,  by 
turning  their  thoughts  from  God,  from  religion,  and  divine  worship,  by 
insinuating  improper  objections  against  them:  hence,  the  Devil  is 
called  a  murderer  from  the  beginning.    John  viii.  44^ 

Spiritual  murder,  is  also  imputed  to  those  who  teach,  as  Divin($ 
Truths,  foimded  on  the  Word,  doctrines  that  are  of  their  own  self-deriv- 
ed intelligence  merely. 

By  murder  in  the  Celestial  Sense,  is  animosity  i^ainst  the  Lord^ 
and  a  desire  to  blot  out  his  name,  by  exalting  all  things  of  man,  above 
what  is  of  God. 

Having  thus  stated  the  Law,  we  shall  proceed  to  discuss  the  merits 
of  the  question. 

One  of  the  first  tilings  which  we  are  to  consider  is,  tlic  state  and  con- 
dition of  man  under  the  law;  for  if  tlie  subject  be  in  such  a  condition  as 
to  render  his  ol>cdience  impracticable,  the  law,  so  far,  is  a  dead  letter, 
and  his  good  intention,  in  this  case,  must  be  his  atonement  for  non-pcr- 
formance,  if  we  assume  it  as  a  fact,  that  he  had  previously  accepted  the 
law  as  a  rule  of  life.  If  this  was  not  the  case,  there  would  be  a  constant 
jarring  in  respect  to  tl^e  exercise  of  functions ;  as,  for  instance,  if  we  sup- 
pose the  command  jto  obey  those  in  authority  sacred,  and  the  com- 
mand not  to  take  up  the  sword  sacred,  it  is  evident,  that  when  the  go- 
vernment orders  its  citizens  out  to  defend  their  country,  one  of  these 
two  laws,  both  eciuallv  authoritative,  must  fall  to  the  ground.    So  tliat 
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herein  an  apparent  incongruity  is  ascribed  to  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
*  where  in  foct  no  such  incongruity  exists ;  for,  the  Divine  Law,  embracing 
a  three-fold  period  of  natural,  spiritual,  and  celestial  actions,  provides 
within  itself  rules  for  each  period  respectively,  and  it  is  for  us  to  exer- 
cise our  rationality  in  this  discrimination  of  whIU  is  suitable  and  pro^ 
per  to  our  actual  state,  either  as  individuals,  societies,  or  nations.  It 
being  the  nature  of  spiritual  law  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  apprehen* 
sion  of  both  the  wise  and  the  simple. 

If  a  civilized  inhabitant  of  New- York,  was  to  be  removed  into  an 
Indian  nation,  and  there  to  inhabit,  he  would,  in  that  case,  be  without 
the  pale  of  our  laws,  and  within  the  pale  of  the  Indian  laws ;  it  would 
consequently  result,  that  it  would  be  veiy  unfair,  at  that,  or  any  subse- 
quent period,  to  judge  him  under  the  law  of  New- York,  for  offences^ 
alleged,  as  committed  under  the  Choctaw  domicile,  as  all  the  relations 
which  gave  propriety  and  value  to  the  law  in  the  one  case,  were  non- 
existent in  respect  to  the  other ;  the  law  could  no  longer  have  any 
ground  in  justice,  but  becomes  a  mere  oppressive,  perplexing,  irrele- 
vant formality;  that  is  to  say,  when  the  laws  of  a  more  perfect  society. 
as  operating  on  certain  individuals  of  a  society  less  perfect  than  that 
for  which  such  laws  were  made. 

The  precepts  then  of  the  Gospel,  embracing  as  they  do,  three  differ- 
ent states  of  progression,  give  to  man  an  understanding  ahd  percep-' 
lion  in  due  order,  of  what  is  relative  to  his  existing  condition  therein, 
beyond  which,  if  he  attempts  to  soar,  he  quickly  becomes  the  victim 
of  his  temerity,  by  lapsing  into  enthusiasm.  Thus  under  the  govern^ 
ment  of  the  Penns  in  Pennsylvania,  a  m^ority  of  Quakers  beuig  found 
in  the  legislature,  in  order  to  accommodate  the  executive  of  the  pro- 
vince with  a  grant  of  money  for  warlike  purposes,  a  sufficient  number 
were  obliged  to  resign,  and  non-quakers  placed  in  their  room  in  order 
to  vote  the  military  supplies.  Here  was  evidently  an  impracticable 
theory  tested,  and,  as  such,  should  have  been  abandoned  as  disorderly 
in  its  action.  It  may  be  deemed,  however,  a  successful  exhibition 
and  refutation  of  spiritual  enthusiasm. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  Scriptures  so  much  urged  on  the  Christian 
at  this  day,  and  heretofore,  as  the  example  of  Christ.  He  went  about 
*  doing  good.  In  this  we  should  imitate  him,  assuredly.  But,  if  we 
were,  in  order  to  do  this  more  perfectly,  to  attempt  the  same  thin^ 
that  were  done  by  him,  as  to  work  miracles,  walk  on  the  sea,  die  on 
tlie  cross ;  would  this  not  be  justly  deemed  the  most  ridiculous  folly 
in  us  ?  It  results,  tlien,  that  our  imitation  of  Christ  is  to  be  according 
to  the  practicable  order  in  which  we  are  placed,  as  partf<  of  a  whole, 
but  not  as  distinct  integers,  in  external  things. 
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there  is  hardly  a  situation  where  a  religious  mau,  ifhe  has  firmness  and 
good  sense,  can  be  more  in  the  way  of  doing  good,  than  in  a  camp. 

Whenever  an  individual  divulges  a  dogma,  new  to  his  neigbborSi 
propriety  calls  on  him  to  explain  and  support  it  by  rational  arguments. 
Ifhe  explains  it,  it  may  be  presumed  that  he  understands  it,  and  b  then 
entitled  to  credence;  but  ifhe  cannot  do  so,  he  may  well  be  supposed 
to  be  in  a  cielusion ;  as  a  man  can  always  clearly  explain,  what  he  clear- 
ly comprehends.  Now,  it  is  a  fact,  that  the  Friends  have  never  done 
this,  but  in  a  very  inconsiderable  degree,  by  means  of  Scripture  per- 
verted. So  little,  indeed,  as  to  have  no  weight  in  national  affairs. 
Even  in  their  own  society,  amongst  their  own  people,  many  of  their 
youth  have  frequently  come  forth,  at  the  call  of  their  countiy.  They 
had  not,  perhaps,  consulted  the  selfish  spirit,  which  so  frequently  seizes 
men,  in  their  more  mature  years,  or  they  might  have  deemed  it  a  duty 
to  pursue  a  different  course. 

One  of  the  difficulties  that  appears  to  arise  in  this  discussion,  is,  that 
we  appear  to  combat  ihe  principle  of  peace  itself,  whilst  in  fact,  we  are 
only  combating  the  enthusiastic  delusions  which  men  have  fallen  into 
by  misconception  of  the  sense  and  meaning  of  the  Gospel.  Peace,  in- 
ternal and  external,  is  the  ultimate  point  to  which  the  Christian  church 
will  come ;  but  it  will  come,  fir^t  by  a  sweet  sense  of  rational  feeling  on 
flie  mind,  derived  from  a  thorough  knowledge  of  genuine  truth,  and  so 
will  find  its  way  into  our  political  bodies,  who  actuated  thereby,  will 
Obey  its  guidance  in  the  sphere  of  politics.  Such  men  will  not  be  un- 
der the  influence  of  enthusiasm,  which  assumes  credit  for  ideal  virtues, 
which  cannot  be  practised.  They  will  be  men  on  a  proper  level  with 
the  business  of  the  world  in  which  they  live,  and  therefore,  Christians 
truly  sane  and  efficient. 

The  mode  thai  is  proposed  to  test  a  man  who  professes  to  be  a  dis- 
ciple of  peace,  and  who  perhaps  in  order  not  to  be  mistaken  by  the 
worid  on  this  point,  hath  assumed  the  pecuh'ar  garb,  is  this  :  have  you 
peace  in  your  inward  man  ?  Does  Jesus  dwell  there  ?  Does  he  rule 
over  principalities  and  powers,  over  sectarian  politics,  and  selfish  in- 
terests? Do  you  feel  a  conviction  that  he  ftm  make  every  Uiing 
work  for  good  to  those  of  his  kingdom  ?  Per  contra.  Do  you  con- 
sider yourself  a  being,  who,  independent  of  the  divine  revelalion 
spread  abroad  in  the  worid,  art  indulged,  by  means  of  a  secret  interior 
way,  to  the  light  of  truth ;  a  way,  peculiar  to  your  own  sect  only  ? 
Do  you  indulge  your  unbricUed  prejudices  in  the  political  contests 
around  you,  your  bosom  burning  like  a  fiery  furnace,  with  every  ma- 
lignant, furious  pasaion,  that  is  common  to  a  base  populace  f    Do  you 
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creed  of  a  sect  goes  to  demolish,  derange,  and  couDteraet,  this  order 
of  Providence,  as  is  the  case  when  a  portion  of  citizens  are  therebj^ 
withheld  from  rendering  military  service  to  the  state,  when  requisite, 
disorder  must  inevitably  ensue  somewhere ;  for,  the  laws  of  Provi- 
dence, not  bem^  counteractable  by  the  laws  of  man,  we  see  persons 
of  this  sect  break  off,  and  engage  in  military  bu6mess,as  well  as  others. 
It  is  true,  the  sect  saves  its  own  credit  apparently,  by  turning  off  those 
disobedient  members  from  its  bosom.  But  still,  this  is  of  little  avail, 
since  it  is  but  cleansing  the  outside  of  the  platter:  the  inside  remains 
as  it  was. 

It  is  very  flattering  to  a  sect,  to  be  thought  by  others,  or  even  by 
itself,  as  by  far  the  wisest  and  best,  and  invested  with  peculiar  graces, 
denied  to  others.  Iliis  is  a  delusion,  though  a  very  pleasing  one ;  for, 
though  it  is  admitted  that  one  may  have  some  degree  of  precedence 
in  point  of  time,  yet  being  of  the  same  social  body,  the  parts  must  con- 
sequently adhere  together  in  conjunction,  and  although  one  part  may 
be  more  susceptible  of  good  impressions  than  another,  yet  those  im- 
pressions, when  once  received,  will  pervade,  veiy  rapidly,  the  other 
members  of  the  same  body,  each  in  its  due  degree  of  recipiency. 

By  closely  attending  to  the  last  ideas  mentioned,  it  may  be  perceiv* 
ed,  as  the  case  actually  is,  that  the  salvation  of  man,  being  a  measure 
of  simultaneous  operation,  wherever  the  Church  is  established,  it  is 
(Contrary  to  Divine  Order,  that  any  sect  particularly,  by  an  ordinance 
of  its  own,  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  general  laws  of  the  land  they 
live  in,  and  of  course,  in  contradiction  to  the  general  sentiment  of 
mankind,  should,  under  color  of  conscience,  contravene  the  constitu* 
tional  and  legal  will  of^society. 

A  natural  consequence  flowing  from  such  a  position  is,  that  where 
BO  defence  is  deemed  necessary  against  invasion,  the  transfer  of  na- 
tional independence,  and  sovereignty  itself,  must  be  accounted  as  a 
matter  of  no  importance.  It  would  be  ridiculous,  therefore,  for  such 
persons  to  talk  of  foreign  influence.  A  person  so  professing  could 
not  or  should  not  hold  any  office  under  our  government,  the  dicta  of 
which  he  must  swear  or  affirm  to  obey ;  the  Aployment  of  military 
force  being  a  part  of  the  legal  means  authorised  thereby  for  coercion 
of  the  enemy  in  the  interior  or  exterior. 

How  are  these  difficulties  to  be  done  away  so  tjiat  we  may  arrive 
a(  the  ultimate  end — Peace  ? 

That  end  is  to  be  obtained  by  the  universal  diffusion  of  the  truth, 
of  revelation  through  all  religious  societies,  not  by  its  partial  applica- 
tion to  any  sect    This  Truth  must.be  open,  candid,  calculated  for 
use  more  than  for  parade;  it  must  be  powerful,  i^  must  be  penetrating^ 
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It  will  not  consist  of  vague  declamations,  grave  sophistiy,  mock  in- 
spiratioii,  nnaothorised  assertion,  ranting  deliria,  the  spurious  conceits 
of  self-derived  intelligence,  assuming  the  style  and  manner  of  wisdom. 

Hie  man  who  shoulders  his  musket  conscientiously  may  be  a  faith- 
ful christian.  The  man  who  cheerfully  pays  others  because  he  thinks 
they  are  fitter  than  himself,  by  nature  or  education,  for  such  a  purpose, 
may  also  be  a  good  Christian.  The  man  who  resists  not,  but  trusts 
in  God  finr  protection,  is  yet  better. 

The  cases  of  the  former  two  are  sufficiently  understood.  As  to 
the  latter,  it  will  be  perceived  to  be  a  mere  hypothesis,  which  never 
can  be  WaUzed  in  the  natural  world,  and  at  this  day  has  no  counter- 
part anralig  men;  for  though  it  may  be  admitted  that  some  mdividuids 
partake  strongly  of  this  lovely  character,  yet  that  any  individual  by 
onion  merely  with  a  sect,  can  arrive  at  this  degree  of  perfection,  and 
of  course  the  whole  sect,  is  an  enormous  flEdlacy.  This  would  be  a 
regeneration  by  means  merely  external,  whereas  regeneration  of  the 
external  is  by  means  of  the  internal  *'  Cleanse  the  inside  of  ihe  cup 
and  platter,  and  the  outside  will  be  clean  also." 

The  sect  of  the  Quakers  then  tacitly  declare  to  all  others,  ^ou 
nuttljainy  or  fight  for  U8.  Now,  it  may  happen,  and  indeed  doth  ac- 
tually happen,  that  very  many  do  not  approve  of  the  creed  and  disci- 
pline of  the  Quakers ;  the  optiop  then  seems  to  be  rather  a  hard  one, 
and  inconsistent  with  the  general  principles  of  justice ;  for  if,  in  order 
to  avoid  war,  we  go  into  society,  we  must  violate  conscience ;  if  we  do 
not  go  in,  but  go  out  to  war,  we  are  reprobated  as  anti-christians, 
even  when  fighting  their  battles,  which  they  unjustly  refuse  to  do,  so 
ttiat  we  appear  in  a  dilemma,  from  which  there  is  no  means  of  release 
but  in  breaking  down  the  creed  itself 

When  we  speak  of  a  man  trusting  in  Grod  for  protection,  we  should 
always  think  of  a  protection  according  to  the  proper  and  regular  order 
established  by  law,  not  in  an  imaginary  state  of  tilings,  taking  rise  in 
delustons.  On  this  point  we  have  an  excellent  lesson  from  Scripture, 
where  Satan,  by  an  affectation  of  trust  in  God,  desires  the  Redeemer 
to  cast  himself  fr<^^hc  pinnacle  of  the  Temple ;  the  reply  to  which 
should  be  always  pIFsent  to  every  Christian.  "  Tkou  shall  not  tempt 
the  Lard  thy  God''  by  any  improper  or  eccentric  departure  from  the 
estabUsfaed  order  even  of  external  things. 

Man  in  his  merely  natural  state  exhibits  at  all  times  the  propensi- 
ties of  a  savage  beast,  that  will  quarrel  and  fight  for  the  mere  love  of 
fighting.  Under  a  state  of  natural  law,  man  wages  war  for  the  pro- 
tection of  persons  and  property,  ostensibly ;  this,  however,  is  but  the 
motive ;  the  cause  of  this  motive  lies  deeper  still,  it  exists  in 
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the  moral  world ;  in  the  injustice  of  one  or  both  of  the  parties,  which 
ii^ostice  ariseth  out  of  contempt  of  Divine  Law. 

Let  us  suppose,  hjpotheticaUy^  that  in  the  contest,  in  which  our 
nation  is  now  engaged,  that  it  is  entirely  in  the  right,  having  justice  on 
Ma  side ;  and  that  consequently  our  enemy  is  in  the  wrong;  the  tause 
of  the  war  then,  appears  to  originate  with  him,  and  we,  the  innocent 
sufferers,  are  blameless.  This  supposition  may  be  predicated  on  po- 
litical principles ;  but  if  we  advert  to  the  cause  of  the  cause,  thcU  is,  the 
tttoral  cause  of  the  war,  and  should  find  that  those  conspicuous  men 
in  authority  in  our  nation,  whilst  seeking  publicly  foe  justice,  were 
privately  sapping  the  foundations  of  the  Divine  Law,  from  nrhich  all 
jostice  originates,  we  fairly  infer  that  they  did  contribute  to  the  pre- 
valence of  that  injustice,  which  has  at  length  recoiled  on  ourselves,  in 
the  form  of  war,  as  a  necessaiy  moral  consequence  of  the  subversion 
of  Divine  Authority. 

Thus  then  we  perceive,  it  is  not  the  profession  of  peace  outwardly, 
bat  the  possession  of  it  inwardly,  by  our  minds  being  convinced  of  the 
propriety  of  the  Divine  Law,  that  an  universal  state  of  peace  can 
arise  over  the  earth.  A  Quaker  who  refuses  to  pay  a  soldier  to  de- 
fend his  country,  but  pays  liberally  a  calumniating  editor  of  a  news- 
paper, has  indeed  made  a  sad  mistake ;  he  may  be  said  to  be  spiritu- 
ally at  war,  and  yet  in  bodily  peace;  a  state  much  worse  than  where 
the  body  is  converted  into  an  engine  of  war,  whilst  the  spirit  enjoys 
peace  and  good  will,  even  to  its  enemy.  The  latter  is  the  state  of  many 
a  brave  soldier,  and  there  is  certain  ground  of  belief  that  their  condi- 
tion in  a  future  world,  is  vastly  superior  to  that  of  the  former. 

This  subject  is  far  from  being  exhausted ;  yet  that  there  has  been 
as  much  said  as  the  present  necessity  requires,  is  believed.  It  is 
hoped  these  things  will  be  seriously  attended  to  by  all  whom  they 
may  concern,  that  all  may  co-operate  to  restore  the  crown  to  Him 
whose  right  it  is  to  reign.  ERASMUS. 


FOR   THE   HALCYON   LUMINAl^^ 
EXPLANATION  OF  ISAUH  VI.  8,  9,  10,  11. 

This  portion  of  tlie  prophetic  Word  is  immediately  preceded  by 
the  account  of  a  vision,  wherein  Isaiah  had  perception,  by  the  means 
of  correspondent  symbols,  of  tDe  Celestial  Church  of  the  Lord  in  the 
Heavens.  This  is  according  to  the  unalterable  order  of  Divine  things^ 
which,  having  their  origin  from  Him  who  is  Supreme,  are,  first  of  all, 
represented  in  their  first,  inmost,  or  highest  principles.    An  intention 
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ef  the  wiiJi  of  God  is  involved  in  the  expression  lo  send  same  one. 
There  is  conveyed  to  us  an  idea  of  spiritual  distance,  or  something 
th^t  was  to  be  done  in  the  lower  natural  world,  which  required  medi- 
ate jpfinciplesy  whereby  communication  might  be  effected,  and  divine 
tbuigs  made  knoivn  below,  and  for  ''  us'' — signifying  the  action  to  be 
in  his  triune  character  of  Creator,  Redeemer,  and  Preserver ;  or  Pro- 
phet, Priest,  and  King;  thereby  showing  its  reference  to  human  af- 
fairs.   The  prophet  Isaiah,  having,  by  iJie  previous  perception  of  ce- 
lestial principles,  been  prepared  for  the  service  of  such  a  mission,  be- 
ing now  In  the  truth  of  Divine  Good,  which  is  represented  by  his  pro- 
phetical character,  yields  himself  obediently  to  the  Divine  Will,  and 
oBera  himself  for  the  senrice.      His  orders  were,  that  the  people 
^ould  he  udormed  of  their  real  condition,  in  that  they  had  the  use  of 
matural  senses  only,  but  not  of  spiritual  senses ;  for  in  the  text,  there 
b  a  double  application  of  Uie  terms  hearing  and  seeing;  one  having 
relation  to  the  exierwd,  and  the  other  to  the  th/emo/ faculties,     mius, 
the  prophet  hva^  informed  of  the  sensual  state  of  those  to  whom  his 
message  was  to  be  delivered.  He — ^tfaat  is,  the  mediate  truths  operat- 
iBg  on  their  carnal  minds,  was  to  effect,  in  the  first  instance,  a  com- 
plete stupor  and  derangement  of  those  sensual  passions,  appetites,  and 
opinions,  which  had  acquired  dominion  over  the  people.    For  the  end 
of  this  disorganisation  of  the  carnal  powers  was  in  order  to  their  re- 
generation by  new  interior  principles,  as  is  subsequently  expressed. 
It  being  necessary  thereto,  that  man  should,  in  the  first  place,  see  the 
low  abasement  of  his  merely  natwral  state   separate  from  the  di- 
vine principle;   that  he  was   utterly  incapable  by  the  means  of 
any  merely  natural  knowledge,  to  lead  dr  govern  himself  aright, 
or  prepare  himself   for  his  final  abode  in  the    Heavens.      Thus, 
this  state  of  vastation  was  preparatory  to  regeneration,  tliat  man  mi^t 
have  perception  intelligently  on  his  own  condition,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
exercise  thereon  his  free  will,  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  new  re- 
generating rationality.    For  it  is  plain,  that  as  long  as  man  would  find 
his  own  selfhood  to  avail  him,  even  in  a  low  degree,  he  would  con- 
fide therein,  and  c^Rquently  continue  with  eyes  fixed  downward  on 
the  earth  ami  externa/  nature,  and  not  upward  to  Heaven  and  spiritual 
things.    Now,  the  Lord  wills  an  internal  regeneration  to  his  future  spi- 
nVuof  church,  by  means  of  good  fi'om  himself  flowing  into  those  truths, 
revealed  in  his  interior  Word,  and  not  that  external,  hypocritical,  ap- 
parent  regeneration,  with  which  the  man  of  the  church  would  be  per- 
fectly contented  to  be  converted  and  healed,  if  it  were  possible  that 
he  conld  coi^<Mn  with  his  old  received  principles  a  profession  of  the 
new;  thus,  putting  new  cloth  to  an  old  garment,  and  new  wine  into 
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old  bottles.  But,  happily  for  man,  the  Lord  bath  in  store  for  him  bet- 
ter things  than  those  devised  by  his  own  imaguiation.  This  vastation 
was  to'  endure  until,  in  a  general  sense,  a  general  overflow  of  desola- 
tion, through  the  wickedness  of  men,  was  to  take  place.  In  another 
view,  that  the  church  had  become  without  a  good  principle,  or  inhabi- 
tant ;  house,  without  man :  that  is,  doctrines  without  any  life  of  good 
indwelling  therein,  or  conjoined  thereto,  and  in  the  narrowest  view,  the 
wretched  state  of  individual  men,  with  respect  to  tliose  Heavenly  prin- 
ciples  of  goodness  and  truth.  **  And,  the  Lord  have  removed  men 
far  away,"  Sec.  an  expression  very  pointedly  indicating  the  degraded 
0tate  of  man,  as  being  brought  into  the  lowest  animal  principles  of  his 
life.  The  Divine  Being,  constituting  the  centre  of  his  own  creation, 
from  which  man,  at  this  day,  is  indeed  far  away.  Yet,  in  the  last 
verse,  we  have  the  promise  of  regeneration,  or  new  birth,  by  the  in- 
ternal principle,  or  remains,  constituting  a  Seed,  which  shall,  in  the 
VEW  EARTH,  vegctatc  afresh,  bringing  forth  good  fruits  unto  everlasting 
Mfe. 

When  the  difficulty  of  transmuting  the  Hebrew  sense  into  our  ver- 
nacular idioms  is  taken  into  consideration,  we  will  not  be  surprised 
that  many  passages  of  tlie  Scriptures  appear  dark,  and  even  unintelli- 
gible. But,  independent  of  this  consideration,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  the  adaptation  of  the  sphihud  ideas  to  the  naiural  language,  from 
the  radical  difficulty  of  the  thing,  must  be  frequently  incomplete  in 
singulars.  For,  every  naiural  expression  radiates  into  tliousands  of 
spiritual  ideas,  so  that  the  mind  is  left  to  grasp  the  whole  or  the  parts, 
according  to  the  competence  of  its  powers. 

Viewing  the  subject  in  this  light,  the  attempt  now  made  is  from  a 
survey  of  the  entire  passage,  rather  than  by  analysis  of  its  parts,  pro- 
ceeding  upon  the  synthetical  plan.  Indeed,  from  the  very  incorrect 
grammar  we  meet  with  in  this  passage,  we  have  reason  to  presume 
that  the  translators  were  much  puzzled  with  their  task,  in  this  instance  ; 
and,  ignorant  as  they  were  of  the  internal  sense  that  was  contained 
flierein,  and  which  was  to  be  drawn  out  subsequently,  by  means  of  the 
Key  of  Correspondence,  it  could  hardly  be  oth^Hse.  We  trust  tliat 
a  fairer  translation,  by  persons  possessing  a  knowledge  of  the  whole 
ground,  will,  at  some  future  period,  remove  all  difficulties. 

It  may  be  proper  also  to  observe,  in  this  place,  that  the  readers  of 
thijt  publication  ai'e  not  to  expect  from  its  contributors  any  account 
of  the  naiural  phenomena  which  may  accompany,  in  the  time  to  come, 
tjie  awful  advent  which  they  undertake,  in  a  subordinate  way,  to  an- 
nounce. For,  according  to  the  laws  of  Providence,  it  is  allowed  to 
see  those  things  in  the  back  only^  and  not  in  the  face ;  tbat  is,  after 
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tbey  have  bappened,  but  not  before ;  and  that,  for  vifrious  good  reasonsi 
too  lengthj  to  be  clearly  explained  here. 

The  nen  of  the  New  Church  account  it  no  trivial  advantage  to  be 
able  to  recognise  such  phenomena,  when  they  do  actually  happen, 
and  will  have  great  satis&ction  in  adverting  to  them,  in  communicating 
with  their  fiiendB,  who  may  still  remain  by  the  river  of  Egypt,  for 
irhoee  speedy  redemption,  they  always  must,  as  in  duty  bound,  have 
the  most  ardent  anxieties. 

The  writer  apologizes  to  his  brethren  for  his  free  sketch,  having  in 
view,  as  a  fiaithful  though  lowly  Beiyamin,  the  coiyunction  of  the  ex* 
temal  reader,  to  the  mUmal  goodness  of  truth.  J. 
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Having  now  plainly  shown,  and  fully  proved^  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  Church  is  now  so  erroneous,  that  truth  cannot  be  discovered ;  no 
truth  is  declared  and  delivered  from  the  written  Word  (which  is  a  de- 
claration of  the  truth)  nor  from  the  manifestation  thereof  in  the  worics 
of  creation,  but  what  is  mixed,  alloyed,  confounded,  perplexed,  and 
annoyed,  with  such  over-bearing  falsity,  that  no  clear  truth  can  be  dis* 
covered;  so  that  all  that  hurt,  violence,  oppression,  perplexity,  and 
tribulation  is  come  upon  it  which  our  Lord  foretold,  by  which  we 
know  the  end  is  come.  For  all  those  things  mentioned  in  Matt.  xxiv. 
ami  XXV.  and  in  similar  places  in  the  other  evangelists,  with  several 
chapters  ia  the  Revelations,  refer 'to  the  various  states  and  changes  of 
the  Christian  Church,  with  the  declensions  of  truth,  and  the  languish^ 
ing  of  love ;  and  likewise  the  gro^vth,  increase,  snd  power  of  Anti- 
cimst,  or  kingdom  of  darkness,  in  error  and  falsity,  and  not  to  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  nor  the  end  of  this  outward  world.  And  his 
coming  to  judgment  is  his  second  coming  in  the  power  of  the  truth 
and  the  hght,  to  overturn  these  powers  of  darkness,  to  separate  be- 
tween light  and  iliii^^l ;  that  is,  between  truth  and  falsity,  between 

good  and  evil;  so  that  they  shall  never  more  be  put  one  for  the  other. 

Hearken  now,  ye  establishers  and  builders  of  this  Church,  whose 
foundation  is  in  the  sand,  and  no  longer  deceive  yourselves  and  the 
people ;  for  the  Lord  is  already  come  to  judgment.  Judgment,  you 
know,  is  a  discerning,  distinguishmg,  and  separating  between  truth 
and  falshood,  good  and  evil,  love  and  hatred;  and  it  is  the  light 
maketh  manifest  Therefore,  it  is  certain  judgment  is  already  begun. 
lUsi^,  which  ie  darkness  and  evil,  is  already  discovejred  and  con- 
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demned.  The  li^t  Is  broke  forth ;  and,  as  lightning  shuieth  from 
the  east  to  the  west,  so  it  enlighteneth  the  inward  powers  of  the  mem- 
bers of  Christ ;  for  he  is  that  light  He  is  ah-eady  descended  on  his 
white  throne,  and  is  still  coming  on  a  cloud,  which  is  light,  and  the 
throne  of  his  gloiy ;  and  is  already  manifested  to  and  in  his  saints,  in 
whom  he  reigneth  in  the  majesty,  splendor,  glory,  power,  and  trans- 
cendent excellency  of  the  light,  in  which  are  all  those  on  the  right 
hand,  called  the  sheep ;  for  the  right  hand  of  God  sigtiifieth  the  princi- 
ple of  Ught  and  truth :  so  whoever  is  in  the  fight  and  truth,  filled  with 
lore,  is  now  on  the  right  hand ;  for  it  being  said,  "  He  shall  set  them 
on  the  right  hand,*'  is  the  same  as.  He  doth  set  tliem  on  the  right  hand. 

Now  the  fulfilment  of  what  our  Lord  foretold,  and  the  breaking  forth 
of  the  light,  is  the  sign  of  the  Son  of  man;  and  as  it  has  already  been 
made  appear  that  his  second  coming  is  not  to  destroy  or  dissolve  this 
world,  and  afterwards  judge  the  whole  race  of  man,  it  is  certain  that 
judgment  is  already  begun,  and  is  quite  different  from  what  the  Church 
has  for  some  ages  taught.  It  is  generally  taken  in  the  (iteral  sense, 
that  the  Lord  will,  in  great  pomp  and  splendor,  sit  as  judge,  in  tlie 
same  manner  as  an  earthly  judge,  a  mortal  man,  doth  ;  and  summon 
the  whole  race  of  man  to  appear  before  him,  at  that  place,  locaUy, 
where  he  has  fixed  his  scat,  and  then  proceed  as  an  earthly  judge 
doth ;  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  make  known  to  every  one  their  re- 
spective and  eternal  doom.  And  this  grand  proces,s  they  tell  us,  will 
commence  and  be  carried  on,  on  some  one  certain  day,  according  to 
,  this  world.  Now  these  false  conceptions  and  ideas  of  the  judgment 
arise  from  that  monstrous  doctrine  of  ascribing  to  God  the  same  pro- 
perties that  are  in  man,  but  will  fall  to  the  ground  as  soon  as  viewed  in 
the  light :  for  it  is  certain,  none  can  be  brought  nearer  to  God  than 
they  are  every  moment ;  being  in  his  immediate  presence,  which 
filleth  a?] ;  and  his  judgment-seat  is  erected  in  every  breast,  and  there 
is  carried  on  the  whole  process. 

So  it  is  very  evident  there  is  a  lying  spirit  in  the  mouth  of  the  pro- 
phets, causing  the  people  to  go  astray,  and  wander  on  the  dark  moun- 
tains  as  sheep  having  no  shepherd.  % 

Now  judgment  is  not  in  itself  condemnation,  as  Is  oflen  represented ; 
but,  as  has  been  before  shown,  a  clear  distinction  between  falsehood 
and  truth ;  and  the  evil  in  falsity  is  already  condemned,  even  while 
the  light  maketh  manifest 

Therefore,  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man,  mentioned  in  Matt.  xxv. 
is  not,  as  men  have  taught,  to  dissolve  the  world;  but  on  the  throne  of 
his  glory  in  the  power  of  the  li^t  of  truth,  with  his  fan  in  his  hand,  to 
purge  his  floor,  to  separate  between  the  wheat  and  the  chaff,  to  pre« 
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•enre  the  one,  but  bum  the  other  with  unquenchable  fire ;  or  in  other 
words,  to  porifj  bis  Church,  to  separate  between  truth  and  falsity,  to 
OYeitnm  ail  the  strong  holds  of  the  prince  of  darkness,  supported  in, 
and  maintained  by,  erroneous  and  false  doctrines,  and  imposed  for 
tnith. 

Be  alarmed  now,  ye  teachers  of  lies,  and  malntainers  of  falsities, 
for  your  measure  is  nearly  filled,  your  number  completed,  and  the 
period  acGompfished,  that  the  work  you  have  performed,  and  are  still 
canying  on,  shall  be  destroyed  and  for  ever  cease.  For  the  light  and 
truth  is  broke  forth  from  its  oppression,  and  has  discovered  falshood 
ils  oppfessoT.  The  Lord  is  now  coming  with  all  his  holy  angels,  not 
only  in  flie  splendor,  majestf ,  and  beauty  of  the  light  and  truth,  but 
in  and  with  the  power  of  all  the  properties  of  goodness  and  love ;  that 
great  and  wonderftil  day  of  the  Lord,  so  terrible  to  the  maintainers  and 
powers  of  darkness,  in  the  doctrines  of  falsities,  is  rushing  on;  which 
wiU  overtum,  overturn,  and  destroy  idl  these  self-confounding  and 
8elf<»ntradicting  systems  which  are  enemies  to,  and  oppressors  of 
the  troth. 

But  now,  before  we  conclude,  let  us  just  take  notice  of  the  process. 
We  have  already  seen  that  the  right  hand  of  God  signifieth  the  principle 
of  light,  truth,  and  love ;  consequently,  all  are  on  the  right  hand  that 
are  in  the  fight  and  troth,  whei^in  is  all  goodness  and  love.  Now,  on 
fbe  contrary,  It  necessarily  followeth,  that  the  left  hand  must  signify 
tiie  pnnclpte  of  darkness,  falsity,  and  evil,  the  promoters  and  main- 
taiinerB  thereof.  Now  it  is  said  to  those  on  the  left  hand,  '*  Depart 
from  me,  ye  eureed;  (darkness  must  fly  before  the  light,  and  fiaJsity  be- 
fore the  troth)  for  I  was  hungry,  and  ye  gave  me  no  meat ;  thirsty, 
and  ye  ga^e  me  no  drink ;  naked,  and  ye  clothed  me  not ;  sick  and 
in  prison,  and  ye  visited  me  not."  This  is  not  to  be  understood,  as  is 
usually  tau^t,  that  Christ  wiU  speak  thus  verbally  to  part  of  his  au- 
(Eence,  when  the  whole  race  of  man  is  personally  before  him:  no ; 
tiie  Lord  is  now  thus  speaking  to  those  on  the  left  hand,  and  under- 
stood thus:  Christ,  or  the  seed  of  the  woman,  is  in  the  soul  of  every 
man ;  but  is  there  loosely  imprisoned  and  violently  oppressed  by  the 
seed  of  the  serpent;  as  in  hunger,  thirst,  nakedness,  and  sickness :  it 
is  not  the  outward  conruptible  bodies  of  men. 

Now  the  doctrine  of  three  Gk)ds,  or  the  false  doctrines  concerning 
die  one  Lord  God,  Creator  of  all  things,  Saviour  and  Redeemer  of  tlie 
worid,  can  administer  no  comfort  to  Christ  in  the  soul ;  and  more  es- 
pecially the  doctrine  of  justification  and  salvation  by  faith  alone  doth 
not,  cannot  admimster  the  least  comfort  to  Christ  m  this  necessitous 
Jiate :  ail  that  know  and  are  in  the  truth  will  agree  that  Christ,  in  this 
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low  estate,  in  his  members  or  brethren,  is  in  a  starving  condition,  in 
hunger,  nakedness,  and  confinement,  in  sickness ;  but  this  doctrine  of 
salvation  without  works  can  afford  no  meat,  drink,  clothing,  nor  cor- 
dial ;  no  comfort  or  consolation ;  no  release  or  enlargement,  not  so 
much  as  a  kind  visit  in  love ;  but  denieth  all  woriis  of  mercy :  and 
mstead  of  comfortmg  and  nourishing,  (m  its  own  nature  and  properties) 
it  powerfully  tendeth  to  starve  and  destroy,  and,  Herod-like,  would 
murder  the  young  child  while  it  pretendeth  to  worship  him. 

Cease  then  your  abominations,  in  false,  monslrous,  and  even  shock- 
ing declarations  and  assertions,  concerning  the  one  true  God,  Lord, 
and  Saviour!  which  worketh  tribulation  and  desolation  of  the  truth ; 
starving  and  oppressmg  Christ,  who  is  the  truth  and  the  divine  prin- 
ciple and  heavenly  desire  kindled  in  the  soul,  from  that  original  innate 
divine  spark,  or  seed  of  life  and  light  which  is  in  every  man ;  which  is 
Christ  in  his  members  and  brethren,  and  there  nourished  by  truth  and 
love,  but  starved  by  falsity  and  darkness :  yet  know  this,  all  ye  who 
are  on  the  left  hand,  that  notwithstanding  you  administer  no  real  com- 
fort to  Christ,  yet  Christ  still  liveth,  and  shall  eternally  live,  with  all 
bis  members  and  brethren :  but  no  thanks  to  your  murderous  false 
doctrines,  for  your  time  is  short  who  seek  his  life. 

But  again :  it  being  evident^  clear  that  the  left  hand  signifieth  the 
principle  of  darkness,  falsity,  and  evil,  called  the  goats;  all  you  who 
are  found  in  that  principle,  maintaming  error,  and  declaring  abominable 
falsities  of  the  one  true  God,  must  on  a  certainty  be  on  the  left  hand 
among  the  goats ;  apd  may  now  hear  your  sentence :  put  not  off  to 
some  distant  period,  but  hearken!  the  judgment  is  now!  the  voice  of 
light  and  truth  is  now  heard,  and  is  always  saying  to  darkness  and 
falsity.  Depart ! — Depart  you  must  at  the  appearance  of  the  light,  for 
the  light  hath  no  communion  with  darkness,  nor  truth  with  falsity. 

The  great  and  important  work,  the  separation,  is  now  carrying  on, 
and  shall  continue  without  cessation  or  interruption,  until  perfectly 
finished;  until  all  evil,  which  hath  its  existence  in  darkness  and 
falsity,  is  departed  into  its  own  place,  that  dark  abyss  from  whence 
it  came. 

Your  Babels  must  soon  be  stopped  and  thrown  down,  your  false 
and  contradictory  systems  of  your  own  contrivance  shall  be  broke  : 
the  earthquakes,  wars,  and  tumults  you  have  raised,  shall  cease ;  and 
the  spiritual  pestilence  and  famine,  consequent  ih^reon,  shall  be  no 
moFe :  and  every  eye  \>hich  is  formed  by  the  true  light  shall  clearly 
^ee  that  you  are  not  the  sheep,  but  the  goats.  By  your  strife  and 
contention,  wherein,  as  devouring  wolves,  you  worry  each  otlier,  iu 
your  striving  which  shall  destroy  most  of  the  sheep :  for  the  true 
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Shepherd,  our  Lord  and  SaTiour,  is  meekness,  the  King  of  peace  and 


It  maj  be  omiecessaiy  to  enlarge  on  the  subject,  in  order  more 
hiXty  to  establish  the  truth  of  what  has  been  advanced,  since  it  must 
be  evident  to  every  discerning  mind,  that  what  our  Lord  foretold  is 
already  accomplished;  the  very  last  prediction  being  now  actually 
faifiHipgj  and  the  sign  of  the  Son  of  Man  appearing  in  heaven ;  which 
is  the  manifestation  of  the  mystery  of  the  truth  in  the  light  thereof,  be- 
ing evidently  broke  forth  in  innumerable  souls.  We  may  make  a 
stop  here,  and  inquire,  Who  is  on  the  Lord's  side  ?  To  such  we  have 
but  UtUe  more  to  say,  only  to  enforce  our  Lord's  caution  and  admoni- 
tion :  **  Take  heed  that  no  man  deceive  you." 

(To  be  eonduded  in  our  next.) 


THE  DICTIONARY  OF  CORRESPONDENCES. 
(Ccntinued  Jrom  vol,  1.  page  537.) 

JLJJUACELECH,  a  city  of  the  tribe  of  Asher,  (Josh.  xix.  26.)  by 
which  is  signified  something  relative  to  blessedness  in  the  internal^ 
and  its  correspondent  delight  in  the  external. 

JiLARMj  or  sudden  terror y  is  predicated  of  the  understanding,  more 
than  of  the  wiU;  and  consequently  is  expressive  of  the  expectation  of 
inunediale  destruction  of  those  who  are  principled  in  falses  of  doc- 
trine, and  evils  o(  lah.  The  term  akarm  is  used  in  the  Word,  when 
the  sal^fect  treated  of  is  the  approach  of  the  last  judgment,  and  the 
eommg  of  flie  Lord. 

ALAS!  a  term  of  lamentation  on  account  of  the  desolation  of  good 
and  troth  in  the  church.  When  repeated  more  than  once,  it  denotes 
the  most  grievous  lamentation  for  impending  damnation  and  misery, 
as  in  Rev.  xviii.  10.  and  in  chap  viii.  13 ;  in  which  last  place  the  En- 
gSah  translation  has  it,  ^^Wo,  wo^  wo^  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth,"  etc 

AUEMy  or  Granger,  one  who  is  out  of  the  pale  of  the  Church. 
The  word  aUen  or  stranger  has  various  senses,  according  to  the  sub- 
ject treated  of;  which  indeed  is  the  case  with  almost  every  cxpres- 
■on  in  the  holy  Word.  In  the  good  sense,  that  is,  when  the  subject 
is  concerning  those  who  are  in  a  state  of  simple  good,  but  not  so  much 
in  truth,  the  term  o^ten  or  stranger  denotes  those  among  the  GentileR, 
who,  notwithstanding  their  being  out  of  the  pale  of  the  Church,  and 
consequently  ignorant  of  the  Lord,  yet  live  a  good  life,  according  to 
flie  beat  of  their  knowledge,  and  are  desirous  of  genuine  truth.  These 
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are  the  aUenB  or  strangers  spokeo  of  in  the  Prophets,  and  other  parts 
of  the  WORD,  who  shall  build  up  the  walls  of  the  desolated  Church ; 
that  is,  among  whom  a  new  Church  shall  be  established. 

In  an  opposite  sense,  an  alien  is  one  who  is  neither  a  true  member 
of  the  genuine  Church,  nor  even  of  the  Lord's  universal  Church,  which 
is  extended  over  the  whole  earth.  In  this  sense,  those  within  the  pale 
of  the  Church,  who  do  not  acknowledge  the  Lord,  nor  keep  his  com- 
mandments, as  well  as  those  without  the  Church,  who  are  not  princi- 
pled in  charity  and  mutual  love,  are  aUens  and  stretngers,  having  no- 
thing within  them  of  that  heavenly  life  which  constitutes,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Scripture,  '*  mothers,  and  brothers,  and  sisters." 

Strictly  speaking,  an  alien  faUenus)  has  respect  to  those  who  are  ia 
evils ;  while  a  stranger,  or  foreigner y  (alienigena)  denotes  those  who 
are  in  falses. 

An  aUen  also  denotes  one  who  dwells  in  the  literal  or  external  sense 
of  the  Word  ;  for  this  sense,  separate  from  the  internal  sense,  is  com- 
paratively like  an  alien  or  a  stranger  who  is  only  admitted  to  the 
gates  of  the  palace,  and  flot  introduced  to  the  family  within.  The  holy 
Word,  in  its  internal  sense,  is  this  palace ;  the  literal  sense  its  gates ; 
the  family  within  are  the  angels ;  and  tlie  Master  of  the  house,  or  Fa- 
ther of  the  family,  is  the  Lord. 

ALIKE.  Nothing  in  the  universe  is  so  absolutely  aVkt  or  similar 
to  another,  in  every  respect,  as  that  it  may  be  substituted  instead  of 
it.  Still,  however,  there  may  be  a  general  likeness,  whereby  different 
things  may  harmonize  together.  The  general  likeness  which  prevails 
in  nations,  kingdoms,  and  famiUes,  is  derived  from  the  general  simi^ 
larify  of  their  religious  sentiments  and  train  of  thinking.  This  is  the 
reason  why  the  Jews,  to  this  day,  are  like  their  great  ancestor  Jacob ; 
and  hence  it  is,  that  almost  any  person,  on  seeing  the  face  of  a  Jew, 
instantly  recognizes  his  reli^ous  principles. 

There  may  be  also  a  more  particular  Ukeness,  whercAiy  two  things 
will  naturally  tend  to  each  other;  as  is  the  case,  abstractedly,  with  the 
affections  of  good  and  truth,  and  in  respect  of  persons,  with  the  hus- 
band and  wife  who  are  in  true  conjugal  love. 

It  is  provided  by  the  Lord,  that  there  shall  be  bom  into  tlie  worid 
suitable  conjugal  pairs,  who  are  so  much  aUke,  that  there  is  a  certain 
internal  effort  or  tendency  to  be  united  together ;  which,  if  not  effect- 
ed in  the  present  life,  will,  after  the  death  of  the  body,  as  it  were  by 
fate,  instinct,  or  an  internal  dictate  of  the  mind,  be  most  intimately 
conjoined ;  and  yet,  notwitlistanding  such  an  appearance  of  chance 
or  fate,  by  reason  of  unexpected  and  astonishing  occurrences,  it  is  all 
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of  tlM  dhrine  prond^ice  of  the  Lord,  whose  govenunent  of  the  uni- 
rene  entereth  into  the  most  minute  particulars  that  can  possibly  be 

AUVE^  poBsessing  Love  and  Wisdom,  which  are  the  constituents 
ofjpiriiual  Uk,  la  a  supreme  sense,  the  Lord  alone  is  o/rve,  because 
He  atone  possesseth  in  Himself  Divine  Love  and  Divine  Wisdom, 
Mng,  as  be  says,  ^  Life  m  Himseit''  In  a  spirUwd  sense,  man  is  said 
h>  be  o/iitf,  when  he  has  Faith  in  the  Lord,  and  lives  according  to  his 
Commandmeata:  Faith  in  the  Lord  is  the  Life  of  his  Understanding, 
■id  obedience  to  Ms  Commandments  is  the  Life  of  his  Will.  These 
two  Lirea  are  necessary  to  make  a  regenerate  man ;  wherefore  it  is 
said  id  Gen.  IL  7,  that  "Jehovah  God  breathed  into  man  the  breath  of 
VaoeMy  and  man  became  a  Living  Soul." 

ALL^  has  various  significations,  according  to  the  subject  treated  of. 
Sometimes  it  signifies  the  whole  creation ;  at  other  times,  only  those 
«ho  are  regenerate,  or  new  creatures.  In  this  latter  sense,  it  is  said  in 
Mark  xvi.  1 5,  "  Gro  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature ;"  mean" 
iag  to  oiZ  who  are  capable  of  becoming  regenerate.  So  in  Isaiah  xlv. 
23,  It  is  said,  *^  Unto  me  eixry  knee  shall  bow,  and  every  toi^e  shall 
swear.*  And  in  Rev.  t.  13,  John  says,  *^  And  every  creature  which  is 
in  Heaven,  and  on  the  earth,  and  under  the  earth,  and  such  as  are  in 
the  sea,  and  all  that  are  in  fliem,  heard  I,  saying,  Blessing,  and  Honor, 
and  GkMry,  and  Power,  be  unto  Him  that  sitteth  upon  the  Throne, 
Mid  uiilo  the  Lamb,  for  ages  of  ages."  In  which  passages,  every  knee, 
every  taague,  and  every  creature,  do  not  mean  all  in  the  universe  who 
have  existence,  but  off  who  are  regenerated  by  Uie  Lord,  and  by  him 
elevated  into  the  highest,  middle,  or  lowest  Heaven. 

(To  be  continued.) 


AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  NATURE  OF  LAWS. 

CHAPTER  VU. 
(ConHnued  frotn  vol.  1.  page  667.) 

If  in  public  life  the  immoral  man  be  injurious  to  society,  he  is 
Aoch  more  dealrudvve  in  privaie. 

Such  an  one  sours,  embitters  and  poisons  domestic  happiness ;  and 
by  thb  means  incapacitates  the  rising  generation  from  becoming  either 
happy  or  honorable. 

Of  a  totally  different  cast  is  the  truly  moral  man. 

Sincerity,  kindness,  openness,  benevolence,  generosi^,  temperance 
nd  chastity,  with  a  very  long  list  of  other  virtues,  take  up  their  abode 
in  fais  happy  dwelling. 
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His  life  being  gradoally  perfected  here,  by  active  morality  dwelling 
in  passive  matter,  is  prepared  by  habit,  to  such  a  fixedness  and  stabi^ 
lity  of  moral  life,  as  may  enable  him  to  do  without  matter ;  and  live 
distinct  from  it,  in  the  mental  or  moral  world. 

This,  indeed,  is  the  very  design  of  a  material  world,  viz.  to  form  a 
receptivity  for  immaterial  minds.  For  in  the  moral  world  there  is  na 
extension;  consequently,  space  and  time,  with  their  limitations,  have 
no  place  here.     (Chapter  III.) 

Instead  of  extension,  there  is  impletion;  and  instead  of  time,  there 
is  a  state  of  impletion.  And,  as  the  states  of  mental  comfort,  delight 
and  happiness  in  this  world,  may  be  immensely  varied,  and  exalted, 
how  much  more  must  this  be  the  case,  when  the  limitations  and  im- 
perfections of  matter  are  removed !  when  the  spirit  returns  to  Ctod  yvAo 

gave  it, 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

Proofs  in  support  of  the  foregoing  principles  are  abundant.  Th€ 
states  of  society,  in  every  part,  evidence  them. 

Penal  laws  are  designed  as  correctors  of  immorality ;  for  where 
there  is  no  immoral  conduct,  no  just  law  can  punish. 

Let  immorality  be  removed,  and  the  prisons  may  be  shut  up.  We 
may  then  sleep  in  safety  without  tfolts  or  bars  to  our  doors. 

Were  immorality  banished,  the  forked  tongue  of  slander  would  no 
more  wound  the  characters  and  feelings  of  the  good  and  virtuous.  De- 
traction, envy,  malice,  violence;  duplicity,  drunkenness,  unchastity, 
theft,  tyranny,  with  the  whole  infernal  brood  of  immoralities,  would 
retire  to  their  native  hells ;  and  no  longer  disturb  the  peace  and  com- 
fort of  society. 

Were  immorality  removed,  civil  and  religious  liberty  must  grow 
and  spread  their  sheltering  branches  far  and  wide. 

Remove  immorality,  and  commerce  must  needs  flourish;  because 
full  credit  would  exist  between  man  and  man ;  honest  debts  will  be 
paid,  none  other  would  be  contracted,  and  fraudulent  bankruptcies 
would  have  an  end. 

Is  tills  an  imaginaiy  picture  ?  is  it  not  rather  a  tiling  fully  within  the 
reach?  Who  is  there  that  is  not  ashamed  of  immoral  conduct?  and 
where  is  the  man  or  woman,  endowed  with  common  sense,  that  may 
not  live  a  moral  life,  if  so  disposed  ? 

This  matter  is  in  the  power  of  all.  And  if  we  will  not,  each  of  us, 
practice  it,  with  what  face  can  we  complain  of  the  mischiefs  existing  in 
society  ? 

Every  one  who  violates  moral  bonds,  adds  bis  quota  of  evil  to  the 
common  stock. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Truth  is  generaDy  seen  more  clearly  by  contrast. 

Ijet  the  foregoing  prindplcs  be  inverted,  and  then  view  the  picture. 

Let  VLB  suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  nature  created  all  things ;  is  the 
bead  of  all  things. 

Then  it  follows  that  what  is  outermost  created  what  is  innertnoai; 
(hat  the  dreumferenee  created  the  centre  ;  that  our  earth  formed  the  sun ; 
the  body  formed  the  mind;  that  what  is  inert  and  dead  created  what 
i$  aUve. 

The  fioul  or  mind  must,  in  this  case,  act  from  the  body,  npt  the  body 
by  command  of  the  soui. 

This  atheistical  invenion  is  the  very  reverse  of  the  phenomena  of 
the  world 

For  the  earth,  obediently,  as  astronomy  teaches,  moves  round  thq 
•on,  not  the  sun  round  the  earth. 

The  mind  directs  the  movements  of  the  body,  not  the  body  of  the 
nuiid. 

Of  consequence,  the  order  of  creation  is,  that  what  is  within,  rules 
what  is  without  That  what  is  within  is  the  highest  and  most  central^ 
and  what  is  without  is  lowest  and  most  circumferential. 

llie  mind  of  man  is  within  the  body,  and  is  therefore  central  to  it; 
but,  as  every  one  ought  to  know,  the  mind  is  not  self-produced  nor 
self-exiBtent ;  therefore  it  owes  its  existence  to  another  who  is  central 
and  superior  to  it.  Wherever  there  is  man,  therefore^  he  is  a  standing 
proof  Ihai  there  is  a  God  above  him. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  ATHANASUN  CREED. 

Dr.  Hay,  the  Norrisean  Professor  of  Divinity,  at  Cambridge,  ha^ 
just  published  an  ingenious  sermon,  '*  Thoughts  on  the  Athanasian 
Creed."  His  arguments  are  refined  and  subtle,  rather  than  convincing 
ind  satisfactory.  The  great  objections  against  this  famous  creed,  still 
stand  in  their  full  force. 

1 .  It  is  a  gross  imposition  on  mankind  in  its  very  name.  It  was  no 
more  written  by  St.  Athanasius,  than  it  was  written  by  Dr.  Priestley. 
It  is  an  authorised  falshood.  This  very  circumstance  should  cx- 
diie  the  honest  efforts  of  the  simple  and  sincere  to  reject  it  as  spurious. 
How  should  we  receive  a  teacher  of  truth,  who  came  to  us  under  an 
asswned  character,  with  a  lie  on  his  very  forehoad. 

2.  It  is  an  instance  of  presumptuous  folly  to  attempt  to  state  and  \o 
define  what  it  declares  to  be  incomprehensible.    N^w  surely  I  must. 

Vol.  17.  6  ^o  1. 
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in  some  degree,  understand  what  1  attempt  to  dcfme :  or  hoi¥  can  I 
passiblj  draw  the  line  between  truth  and  error,  if  both  are  involved  in 
mysterious  darkness  ?  He  deserves  some  degree  of  attention,  who 
says  that  the  Trinity  may  be  understood,  if  not  as  to  its  essence,  yet 
as  to  lis  form  And  mamfesUUion;  at  least  let  us  listen  to  his  explana- 
tion of  it.  He  offers  no  insult  to  our  understanding :  but  can  the 
presumption  of  ignorance,  and  the  slavery  of  bigotry,  rise  higher  thafn 
this — than  for  an  obscure,  an  unknown  individual,  to  dictate  after  this 
manner,  "  Whosoever  will  be  saved,  imisl  thus  think  of  the  Trinity  ;" 
which  Trinity,  he  afterwards  informs  us,  is  incomprehensible ;  that  is, 
we  must  shut  our  eyes,  wander  in  a  wilderness  of  darkness,  and  call 
this  believing  the  Catholic  Faith. 

llie  Athanasian  Creed  asserts  that  there  are  three  Persons,  and  every 
Person  by  himself  to  be  Crod  and  Lord:  tlie  clear  an<I  simple  conse- 
quence then  must  be,  that  there  are  three  Gods,  or  three  Lords.  Every 
simple  mind  starts  with  horror  at  the  idea;  but  this  fault  is  in  the  creed| 
which  has  so  long  enslaved  and  disgraced  the  minds  of  men. 

The  repetition  of  words  which  we  do  not  understand,  cannot  either 
preserve  peace  in  the  Church,  or  promote  charity  among  men.  It  is 
one  great  part  of  religion  to  open  the  understanding,  and  to  elevate  it 
above  tlie  fallacies  and  impositions  of  the  senses,  into  the  regions  of 
divine  truth :  but  can  this  good  end  be  possibly  effected,  by  repeating 
words  which  we  cannot  comprehend,  and  by  bowing  down  the  un- 
derstanding in  abject  submission — not  to  the  will  of  Crod,  but  to  the 
bold  dogmas  of  ignorant  men — of  men  who  are  positive,  in  proportion 
as  tliey  are  ignorant? 

I  sincerely  wish,  with  good  archbishop  Tillotson,  that  the  Church 
of  England  was  well  rid  of  the  Athanasian  Creed:  for  some  pious  cler- 
gymen never  can  read  it:  in  other  congregations,  where  it  is  mecha- 
nically read,  some  of  the  people  shut  their  prayer-books ;  others  ait 
down  with  manifest  marks  of  disgust  and  dissatisfaction.  Several  of  the 
present  bishops  no  ways  approve  it ;  but  they  dread  innovations.  Sup- 
pose, then,  if  it  was  not  discontinued  by  public  authority,  it  was  to  be 
omitted,  by  a  general  connivance,  in  all  the  new  prayer  books  ? 

We  ought  to  understand  the  Trinity  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit, 
in  the  one  glorified  Person  of  the  Lord  Jesus ;  or  the  supreme  essence, 
the!  manifested  form,  and  the  divine  energy,  in  one ;  like  as  the  soul, 
the  body,  and  the  operation  of  man ;  or  as  the  essence  of  light,  the 
bright  shining  or  manifestation  of  light,  and  the  influence  of  light  from 
the  sun.  M.  K. 
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THE  BOUQUET N^  I. 

Voder  this  head  we  shall  endeavor  to  cull  a  few  flowers  from  the 
fsnden  of  literature.  As  they  are  selected  by  one  passionately  fond 
of  straying  among  the  sweets  that  decorate  the  walks  of  knowledge, 
(hough  unskilled  in  horticulture,  the  readers  will  readily  excuse  it, 
should  his  inexperience  somedmes  pluck,  with  the  fragrant  jessamine, 
the  soporiferous  poppy. 

THE  SIEGE  OF  FALERII. 

The  following  tmecdote  of  Camillus  is  extracted  from  Plutarch's 
lives ;  and  is  one,  among  many,  of  the  fragments  of  Roman  greatness, 
exhibiting  that  brilliancy  of  soul  which  envy  cannot  tarnish  nor  time 
deface. 

In  the  S61st  year  of  Rome,  Camillus,  a  military  tribune,  marched 
his  forces  into  the  country  of  Falisci,  and  besieged  Falerii,  a  city  well 
fortified,  and  provided  in  all  respects  for  war.  The  Faleriaus,  tnist- 
iog  to  the  fortifications  with  which  they  were  surrounded,  made  so 
littie  account  of  the  siege,  that  the  mhabitants,  except  those  who 
guarded  the  walls,  walked  the  streets  in  their  common  habits.  The 
boys  too  went  to  school,  and  the  master  took  them  out  to  walk  and 
exercise  about  the  walls.  For  tlie  Falerians,  like  the  Greeks,  chose 
to  have  th^  cluldren  bred  at  one  public  school,  that  they  might  bc> 
times  be  aocastomed  to  the  same  discipline,  and  form  themselves  to 
fiiendship  and  society. 

This  schoolmaster,  designing  to  betray  the  citizens  by  means  of 
their  children,  took  them  every  day  out  of  the  city  to  exercise,  keep- 
ing them  cfose  to  the  walls  at  first,  and  when  their  exercise  was  over 
led  them  in  again.  By  degrees  he  took  them  out  farther,  accustom- 
ing them  to  divert  themselves  freely,  as  if  they  had  nothing  to  fear. 
At  last,  having  got  them  altogether,  he  brought  them  to  the  Roman 
advanced  guard,  and  delivered  them  up  to  be  carried  to  Camillus. 
When  he  came  into  his  presence,  he  said,  "  He  was  the  schoolmaster 
of  Falerii,  but  preferring  his  favor  to  the  obligations  of  duty,  he  came 
to  deliver  up  those  children  to  him,  and  in  them  their  whole  city." 
This  action  appeared  very  shocking  to  Camillus,  and  he  said  to  those 
that  were  by,  ^  War,  at  best,  is  a  savage  thing,  and  wades  through  a 
sea  of  violence  and  injustice ;  yet  even  war  itself  has  its  laws,  which 
men  of  honor  will  not  depart  from,  nor  do  they  so  pursue  victory,  as 
to  avail  themselves  of  acts  of  villany  and  baseness.  For  a  great  gene- 
ral diould  rely  on  his  own  virtue,  and  not  upon  the  treachery  of  others." 
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Then  he  ordered  the  iictors  to  tear  off  the  wretch's  clothes,  to  tie  his 
hands  behind  him,  and  to  furnish  the  boys  with  rods  and  scourges, 
to  punish  the  traitor,  and  whip  him  into  the  city.  The  Falerians,  by 
this  time,  had  discoyered  the  schoolmaster's  treason ;  the  city  ivas  full 
of  lamentations  for  so  great  a  loss ;  and  the  principal  inhabitants,  both 
men  and  women,  crowded  about  the  walls  and  the  gates  like  persons 
distracted.  In  the  midst  of  this  disorder  they  espied  the  boys  whip- 
ping on  their  master*  naked  and  bound ;  and  calling  Camillus  ^  their 
god,  their  deliverer,  their  lather."  Not  only  the  parents  of  those  chil- 
dren, but  all  the  citizens  in  general,  were  struck  with  admiration  at  the 
spectacle,  and  conceived  such  an  affection  for  the  justice  of  Camillus, 
that  they  immediately  assembled  in  council  and  sent  deputies  to  sur- 
render to  him  both  themselves  and  their  city. 

CHARACTER  OP  THE  AFRICAN. 

While  we  hear  some  so  extravagantly  fbnd  of  censuring  the  poor 
African  for  the  want  of  sensibility  and  intellect,  and  brutishly  classing 
him  with  the  beast  of  the  forest,  as  unreflecting  and  cruel,  we  are 
highly  gratified  with  the  opmion  of  the  naturalist  and  the  philosopher, 
not  less  celebrated  for  his  liberality  than  his  erudition.  Mons.  Buffon, 
after  describing  the  person  of  this  much  injured  people,  says, 

The  Negros  in  general  are  a  remarkably  innocent  and  inoffensive 
people.  If  properly  fed,  and  unex|K)sed  to  bad  usage,  they  are  con- 
tented, joyous,  and  obliging;  and  on  their  veiy  countenance  may  we 
read  the  satisfaction  of  their  soul.  If  hardly  dealt  with,  on  the  other 
hand,  their  spirits  forsake  them,  and  they  droop  with  sorrow.  Alike 
Impressed  with  a  sense  of  what  ii^uries,  and  of  what  favors  they  have 
received,  to  a  cruel  master  they  are  implacable  foc»;  to  an  indulgent 
eu^,  servants  who  will  exert  every  effort  of  which  human  nature  is 
capable,  in  order  to  express  to  him  their  zeal,  and  their  attachment. 
To  their  children,  their  friends,  their  country* men,  they  are  naturally 
compassionate  and  tender.  '  Cheerfully,  of  the  little  they  have,  do 
they  communicate  a  share  to  those  in  necessity  and  indigence ;  tliough, 
etiierwise  than  from  that  necessity,  that  indigence,  they  have  not,  per- 
haps, the  smallest  knowledge  of  them.  That  they  have  an  excellent 
heart,  therefore,  is  evident;  and,  in  having  this,  they  have  the  seed  of 
every  virtue.  Their  sufferings  demand  a  tear.  Are  they  not  already 
sufficiently  unliappy  in  being  reduced  to  a  state  of  slavery ;  in  being 
obliged  always  to  work  without  ever  reaping  the  smallest  fruits  of  their 
labor  ?  To  crown  their  wretchedness,  must  they  be  abused,  buffet- 
ed, treated  like  brutes  ?  .  Humanity  revolts  at  the  idea  of  a  conduct 
which  nothing  but  the  thirst  of  gold  could  ever  have  introduced. 
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We  do  not  heatate  in  pronouncuig  the  following  instance  of  African 
boepitality  as  characteristic  of  that  humiliated  and  uiyustly  despised 
natioiL  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  travels  of  the  late  justly  celebrated 
Mm^  Park. 

THE  negro's  HOSPITALITT. 

Having  passed  a  whole  day  (says  this  enterprising  traveller) 
inthoat  victuals,  in  the  shade  of  a  tree,  and  the  night  threatened  to  be 
veiy  uncomfortable;  for  the  wind  rose,  and  there  was  great  appear- 
ance of  a  heavy  rain:  the  wild  beasts  too  were  so  numerous  in  the 
nei^boihood^  that  1  should  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  climb- 
ing up  the  tree,  and  resting  among  the  branches.  About  sun  set, 
however,  as  I  was  preparing  to  pass  the  night  in  this  manner,  and  had 
turned  my  bone  loose, .that  he  might  graze  at  liberty,  a  negro  woman, 
returning  from  the  labors  of  the  field,  stopped  to  observe  me :  and 
perceiving  that  I  was  weary  and  dejected,  inquired  into  my  situation. 
1  brieflly  explained  it  to  her;  after  wliich,  with  looks  of  great  com- 
passion, she  took  up  my  saddle  and  bridle,  and  told  me  to  follow  her. 
Having  conducted  me  into  her  hut,  she  lighted  a  lamp,  spread  a  mat  on 
the  floor,  and  told  me  I  mi^t  remain  there  for  the  night.  Finding  that 
1  was  very  hungry,  she  went  out  to  procure  me  something  to  eat ;  and 
returned  in  a  short  time  with  a  veiy  fine  fish ;  which,  having  caused  it 
to  be  half  broiled  upon  some  embers,  she  gave  me  for  supper.  The 
rites  of  hospitality  being  thus  performed  towards  a  stranger  in  dis- 
tress, my  worthy  benebctress  (pointing  to  the  mat,  and  telling  me  I 
migfit  sleep  there  without  apprehension)  called  to  the  female  part  of 
her  famOy,  who  stood  gazing  on  me  all  the  wliile  in  fixed  astonish- 
ment, to  resumeJheir  task  of  spinning  cotton  ;  in  which  they  conti- 
nued to  employ  themselves  great  part  of  the  night. 

They  lightened  their  labour  by  songs,  one  of  which  was  com- 
posed extempore  ;  for  I  was  myself  the  subject  of  it  It  was  sung 
by  one  of  the  young  women,  the  rest  joined  in  a  sort  of  chorus.  The 
air  was  sweet  and  plaintive,  and  the  words,  literally  translated,  were 
fliese :  "  The  winds  roared,  and  the  rams  fell.  The  poor  white  man, 
faint  and  weary,  came  and  sat  under  our  tree.  He  has  no  mother  to 
bring  him  milk ;  no  wife  to  grind  him  com.  Oionis.  Let  us  pity  the 
white  man :  no  mother  has  he  to  bring  him  milk ;  no  wife  to  grind 
bis  com."**    Triflmg  as  these  events  may  appear  to  the  reader,  they 


•  These  •imple  and  pathetic  aentiments  have  been  beautifully  versified  and 
:panded,  by  the  duchcw  of  Dcvonahire.    The  following  is  a  copy  of  this  inte- 
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were  to  me  affecting  in  the  hi^est  degree.  I  was  oppreesed  by  such 
unexpected  kindness ;  and  sleep  fled  from  my  eyes.  In  the  morning 
I  presented  to  my  compassionate  landlady  two  of  the  foUr  brass  buttons 
which  remained  on  my  waistcoat :  the  only  recompense  it  was  in  my 
power  to  make  her. 

ACHILLES'S  SOULOqUT. 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  bestowed  upon  the  following  beautiful 
soliloquy  of  Achilles,  on  seeing  the  shade  of  his  dearest  friend 
PatrocluB. 

lis  true,  'tis  certain ;  mcMi,  thouf^  dead,  retains 
Part  of  himself;  th'  immortal  mind  remains : 
The  form  subsists  without  the  body's  aid, 
Aerial  semblance,  and  an  empty  shade ! 
This  night  my  friend,  so  late  in  battle  lost. 
Stood  at  my  side,  a  pensive,  plaintive  ghost; 
E'en  now  familiar,  as  in  life,  he  came, 
Alas !  how  different !  yet  how  like  the  same ! 

This  master  of  the  epic  strain,  in  a  few  words,  has  given  a  clear 
view  of  the  ideas  of  the  ancients,  respecting  the  disposal  of  the  after- 
existence  of  man,  when  the  soul  is  stripped  of  her  mortal  robes.     The 

resting  little  piece  of  poetryf  which  reflects  honor  on  that  feminine  sensibility 
from  whioh  it  emanated. 

The  loud  wind  roar'd,.  the  rain  fell  fast ; 
The  white  man  yielded  to  the  blast. 
He  sat  him  down  beneath  the  tree. 
For  weary,  sad,  and  fiunt  was  he  :  it 

And  ah !  no  wife  or  mother's  care. 
For  him  the  milk  or  com  prepare. 

CHORUS. 

The  -white  man  shall  our  pity  share  .* 
^laa  !  no  vfife,  or  mother's  care^ 
For  him  the  milk  or  com  prepare. 

The  storm  is  o'er,  the  tempest  past. 
And  mercy's  voice  has  hush'd  the  blast  i 
The  wind  is  lieard  in  whispers  low  : 
The  white  man  far  away  must  go  ; 
But  ever  in  his  heart  must  bear 
Remembrance  of  the  negro's  care. 

CHORUS. 

Co,  white  many  ffo  :  but  with  thee  bear 
The  nemo's  vdsh,  the  negro* s  prayer ^ 
Remembrance  of  the  negroes  cor^. 
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being  the  handsomest  of  the  group,  Mr.  A.  (who  although  an  old 
bachelor,  was  a  great  admu'er  of  beauty)  at  first  fixed  upon  her  as  his 
temporary  favorite ;  but  soon  had  reason  to  transfer  his  particular  at- 
tention to  another  less  handsome,  but  nft>re  amiable.  On  her  continumg 
a  similar  strain  of  exclamations,  attended  with  correspondent  looks  and 

« 

demeanor,  he  turned  towards  her  and  said,  "  My  sweet  young  lady, 
what  pains  you  kindly  take  to  prevent  that  fine  face  of  yours  from 
killing  half  the  beaux  in  London  l^  And  then  directed  his  conversation 
explanatory  of  the  different  objects  before  them,  to  the  rest  of  the 
party. 

So  much-  influence,  however,  had  she  over  her  companions — ^that, 
beaten  as  the  round  was  to  the  worthy  and  instructive  librarian,  she 
caused  him  to  finish  it  considerably  sooner  than  was  either  pleasing 
to  his  mind,  or  convenient  to  the  state  and  ponderosity  of  his  body. 
While  in  the  last  room,  just  before  he  made  his  parting  bow,  address- 
ing himself  to  her  with  that  suavity  of  manner  which  was  so  peculiar 
to  him,  he  smilingly  said — ^^  Why,  what  a  cross  little  puss  you  are ! 
Nothing  pleases  you.  Here  are  ten  thousand  curious  and  valuable 
things  brought  at  a  vast  expense  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  you 
turn  up  your  nose  at  the  whole  of  them.  Do  you  think  with  these 
airs,  that  that  pretty  face  will  ever  get  you  a  husband!  Not  if  he  knows 
you  half  an  hour  first.  Almost  every  day  of  my  life,  and  especially 
when  attending  ladies  througli  these  rooms,  I  regret  being  an  old 
bachelor:  for  I  see  so  many  charming,  good  tempered  women,  that  I 
reproach  myself  for  not  trying  to  |)ersuadc  one  of  thom  to  bless  me 
witli  her  company.  But  I  can't  fall  in  love  with  you,  and  Til  honestly 
tell  you  1  shall  pity  the  man  that  does;  for  I'm  sure  you'll  plague  him 
out  of  his  life." 

During  this  singular  valeilictory  speech,  (delivered  with  such  plea- 
santry tiiat  even  the  reproved  could  not  take  offence  at  it)  the  gentle- 
man who  was  of  the  party  looked  now  at  the  speaker,  and  then  at  the 
lady,  with  considerable  emotion,  but  said  nothing:  while  she  called 
up  no  small  portion  of  lightning  into  a  fine  pair  of  dark  eyes,  and  some 
transient  flashes  of  it  into  her  cheeks,  and  then  with  her  friends,  (who 
affably  wished  their  candid  Cicerone  a  good  morning)  withdrew. 

Somewhat  more  than  a  year  afterwards,  on  going  the  same  round 
again,  our  honest  friend  was  particularly  pleased  with  one  lady  of  the 
party ;  and  that  one  being  the  prettiest,  he  contrived,  according  to  his 
wonted  custom,  to  pay  her  the  most  particular  attention.  Respectfully 
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iDquiBitive  respecting  every  object  which  time  allowed  her  to  notice^ 
she  asked  a  munber  of  questions ;  and  most  willingly, 

*■  He  taught  the  lovely  &ir  one  all  he  knew.**,. 

wMe,  in  the  most  engaging  manner,  she  drew  the  attention  of  her 
IriendB  to  many  curiosities  which  they  would  otherwise  have  passed 
by  nnobserred.  In  short,  as  good  Bishop  Rundle  says,  she  *^  being 
disposed  to  be  pleased  with  every  thing,  eveiy  thing  conspired  to 
please  her"  Nor  was  less  pleased  her  worthy  and  benevolent  guide; 
who,  while  be  was  contemplating  the  beauties  of  nature,  was  contem- 
plating, not  only  the  channs  of  her  person,  but  also  those  of  her  mind. 
At  length  ^  the  Vfonder  ended."  He  was  about  to  make  his  best  bow^ 
when  the  fascinating  Uar  one,  with  an  arch  smile,  (looking  him  rather 
askew  in  the  lace)  asked  him  whether  he  reniembered  her ;  ^  No  ^ 
madam,''  said  he,  ^but  shall  not  easily  ybr^e^  you."  Then,  linking  ' 
ber  arm  with  that  of  a  gentleman  who  was  of  the  party,  she  asked,  in 
die  same  enga^ng  manner,  whether  he  remembered  him  ?  To  which 
he  replied,  ^  He  thought  he  did;  but  the  gentleman  looked  better  than 
when  he  saw  him  before."  "  Now  sir,"  said  she,  "  don't  you  recollect 
once,  in  this  very  room,  giving  a  lady,  who  was  pleased  with  notliingi 
and  displeased  with  every  thing,  a  smart  lecture  for  her  caprice  and  ill 
temper  f*  **  Yes  madam,  I  do."  ^  Well  sir,  I  am  that  lady ;  or,  I  should 
rather  say,  1  focu ;  for  you  have  been  the  means,  in  the  hands  of  Di- 
vine Providence,  of  making  me  a  totally  different  being  to  what  I  then 
was ;  and  I  am  now  come  to  thank  you  for  It  Your  half-in-jcst  andhalf- 
in-earnest  mode  of  reproof,  caused  me  to  know  myself;  and  was  of  far 
more  use  than  all  that  had  been  done  before,  in  correcting  a  spoilt  tem- 
per. After  we  had  left  you,  (continued  she)  I  began  to  reflect 
seriously  upon  the  occurrence.  "  Goodness !  said  I  to  myself,  if  I  appear 
thus  unamiable  to  a  strauger,  how  must  1  appear  to  my  friends !  espe- 
cially to  those  destined  to  live  constantly  with  me !"  "  You  asked  me, 
•U-,  if  1  expected  ever  to  get  a  husband ;  1  then  had  one — this  gentle- 
nan,  who  was  present  at  your  just  reproof;  and  I  dare  say  he  will  join 
with  me  in  thanking  you  for  giving  it  so  frankly  and  successfully." 

The  husband  then  cordially  repeated  his  acknowledgments  to  him, 
far  having  been  mstrumental  in  contributing  so  largely  to  their 
mutual  feficity;  "a  felicity,"  said  he,  "which  (should  any  thing  lead 

you,  sir,  into  the  neighborhood  of you  will  gratify  extremely, 

both  myself  and  my  wife,  if  you  will  call  and  witness."  Then  leaving 
his  address,  and  he  and  his  lady  shaking  Mr.  A,  by  the  hand,  they 
departed. 

Vol.  II.  7  A'o   ^ 
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ELEGANT  EXTRACT. 

From  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bermefs  "  Striclurea  on  Female  EducaiiofnP 

Why  indeed  had  woman  her  existence,  but  to  dignify  and  ennoble 
it  by  such  superior  employments.  When  does  she  appear  to  so  much 
advantage,  as  when  surrounded  in  her  nursery  by  a  train  of  prattlers, 
ahe  is  holding  forth  the  moral  page  for  the  instruction  of  one,  and 
pouring  out  the  milk  of  health  to  invigorate  the  frame  and  constltutioii 
of  another?  When  is  her  snowy  bosom  half  so  serene,  or  when  thrilia 
it  with  such  an  innocent  and  pleasing  rapture,  as  in  the  silent  mom<>nts 
of  domestic  attention,  or  tliose  attitudes  of  undissembled  love  ?  What 
painter,  wandering  with  a  creative  fancy  over  the  all  exhaustless  riches 
of  nature,  can  give  us  so  inchanting  and  delightful  a  picture  in  so 
elegant  a  frame  ?  What  pleasure  of  the  levee,  the  drawing  room,  or 
'^^inasquerade,  can  vie  in  flavor  with  these  more  retired,  maternal  satis- 
factions ?  And  when  can  woman  ever  be  said  to  consult  the  real  dig- 
nity and  happiness  of  her  sex,  but  when  she  is  thus  conscientiously 
discharging  her  duty  to  the  man  to  whom  she  has  piloted,  at  the 
altar  of  God,  her  vows  and  her  affcictions. 


CHILDREN. 

Parents,  who  anticipate  every  vrish  of  their  children,  ofl:en  pave  the 
way  (or  their  destruction,  and  entirely  unfit  themf  for  returning  that  affec- 
tionate care  which  is  due  to  the  author  dftt^ir  being.  We  see  many 
instances  of  the  ill  effects  of  such  misplaced  kin<lness.  To  supply 
children  with  all  the  superfluities  of  life,  weakens  the  springs  of  exer- 
tion, and  proves  fatal  to  theu:  future  Improvement ;  for  why  should  they 
exert  themselves  to  procure  that  wliich  is  ready  at  their  call  ?  Parents, 
remember  this. 


THE  BROTHER  AND  SISTER. 

A  gentleman  had  two  children,  the  one  a  daughter,  that  was  very 
plain  in  her  person ;  the  other  a  boy,  that  was  a  great  beauty.  As  they 
were  at  play  together  one  day,  they  saw  their  faces  in  a  looking  glass 
that  stood  on  their  mother's  chair ;  upon  which  tlie  boy,  seeing  his 
beauty,  was  so  cliarmed  with  it,  that  he  extolled  it  mightily  to  his  sis- 
ter, who  took  these  praises  of  beauty,  as  so  many  reflections  on  her 
disagrej^bleness.  She  went  to  her  father,  acquainted  him  with  the 
affair,  and  made  very  great  complaints  of  her  brother's  nideness  to 
ber.    Upon  this,  the  prudent  old  gentleman,  instead  of  being  augry^ 
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Like  Autiunn,  rich  in  ripening  com. 
Came  manhood's  sober  reign ; 

My  hardest-moon  scarce  fili'd  her  horn, 
When  she  began  to  wane. 

Close  followM  age,  infirm  old  age, 

The  winter  of  my  year; 
When  shall  1  fall  before  his  rage, 

To  rise  beyond  the  sphere ! 

I  long  to  cast  the  chains  away. 
That  hold  my  soul  a  slave, 

To  burst  these  dungeon-walls  of  clay, 
Enfranclused  from  the  grave. 

life  lies  in  embryo — never  free 
Till  Nature  yields  her  breath  > 

Till  Time  becomes  Eternity,  ' 

Aiid  Man  is  bom  in  Death. 


WONDERFUL. 

The  following  is  a  letter  from  Malta :  '*  I  have  to  acquaint  you  with 
a  phenomenon  which  has  appeared  at  Damascus,  in  Syria,  in  April. 
A  pillar  of  lire,  of  an  immense  light,  was  seen  towards  the  east,  and 
remahied  in  view  three  days  and  nights ;  during  which  time  no  sun, 
moon,  or  stars,  were  seen,  yet  the  light  was  sufficient  for  seeing  any 
object.  This  has  given  rise  to  many  conjectures  among  learned  men 
in  the  place.    The  Nile  has  risen  two  months  before  the  usual  time." 

It  is  confidently  rumored,  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mendola,  the  Portuguese^ 
Rabbi,  received  a  letter  a  few  days  since  from  the  Rabbins  of  Jerusa- 
lem, informing  him  that  there  had  been  no  darkness  in  the  sacred  city 
for  three  days  and  three  nights,  in  consequence  of  a  cloud  of  fire  which 
rested  on  a  tree  in  the  viqinity,  and  that  the  third  day  it  vanished,  to 
the  general  constemation  of  the  inhabitants.  The  tree,  it  is  observed, 
was  not  deranged  by  the  miraculous  and  awful  event!  We  are  confi- 
dently assured,  by  various  authorities,  that  no  doubt  exists  among  the 
children  of  Israel  in  this  metropolis,  as  to  the  verity  of  this  extraor- 
dinary communication.  London  Morning  Herafd. 
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LOVELY  KITTY. 

For  foreign  climes,  to  cross  the  sea, 

I  joyful  left  my  native  cQt, 
And  o'er  the  billows  sang  with  glee. 

Unmindful  of  my  future  lot. 
Till  love,  a  softer  name  for  fate, 

To  other  themes  transformed  my  ditty. 
Then  all  my  song  was  bomiy,  bonny  Kate, 

And  ail  its  burthen — lovely  KiUy! 

My  ¥Late,  too,  blythe  as  birds  in  spring, 

Would  archly  warble  through  the  day^ 
in  Cupid's  qiite  would  gaily  sing, 

And  oft  I  join'd  the  frolic  lay— 
Till  loTe  offended,  changed,  Uke  mine. 

In  mere  revenge  her  scornful  ditty : 
Then  all  her  song  was,  O  my  FalenHne! 

And  still  I  answered — ^^hvely  KittyP^ 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  ARTS. 

MESSRS.  STARRS'  NEW  TYPE  FOUNDERY. 

In  presenting  our  readers  with  the  second  volume  of  the  Halcyon 
lAriQT^ARY,  m  an  tnliart  new  dress,  we  cannot  permit  the  opportunity 
io  pass  without  bestowing  a  trifling  tribute  of  commendation  on  those 
to  wboee  gem'ns  and  enterprise,  its  present  beautiful  and  elegant 
exterior  is  principaUy  owing.  It  had  long  been  a  subject  of  regret, 
that  America  continued  so  far  behind  the  European  world  in  the  inge- 
nious and  hi^ily  important  art  of  making  Printing  Types  ;  and  many 
misoocessfiil  attempts  were  made  to  dct  away  the  odium  of  the  fact. 
The  proprietors  of  the  Philadelphia  Foundery  are  certainly  entitled 
Io  great  credit,  for  the  elevation  to  which  this  art  has  attained  under 
their  skilful  management;  and  the  Baltimore  artists,  in  point  of  omor 
moif,  ha^e  nearly  kept  pace  with  them:  but  it  was  reserved  for  the 
Mess.  Stakes,  of  this  city,  (and  they  are  stars,  in  this  respect,  of  no 
inierior  magnitude)  to  reach  first  the  climax  of  excellence  to  which 
they  are  aD  aspiring.  These  young  gentlemen  are  native  Americans, 
bom  in  New-England,  and  with  a  characteristic  spirit  of  genius  and 
enterprise,  a  spirit  that  generally  commands  success,  have  struck  out 
in  entire  new  path  for  themselves.  With  inventive  talents  too  original 
Io  be  copyists,  they  have  disdamed  models,  and  become  themselves, 
at  once,  th^  moet  perfect  models  the  art  has  hitherto  exhibited.  They 
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have  just  established  a  Foundeiy  in  this  city,  and  the  present  im- 
pression of  this  Magazine,  is  from  the  first  fruits  of  their  new  esta- 
blishment To  arlists  and  connoisseurSf  who  read  Uiis  article,  and 
examine  the  impression,  enough  has  been  said ;  and  to  others,  we 
will  only  add  our  assurance,  that  this  sheet  received  its  impression 
from  the  most  beautiful  and  highly  finished  type,  we  have  ever 
inspected. 

PERPliTUAL  MOTION. 

A  Mr.  Readhefer,  of  Pennsylvania,  has  invented  a  macliine,  which 
has  been  for  some  time  exhibited  in  Philadelphia,  as  possessing  a  power 
in  itself,  *^  generating  motion  niihoui  cessation.^  This  machine  con- 
sists of  a  horizontal  wheel,  suspended  by  four  chains  to  an  upright 
shaft  wliich  descends  through  its  centre,  but  which  is  not  attached  to 
the  wheel  except  by  the  chains  before  mentioned.  This  wheel  (which, 
may  be  denominated  the  Jly-wheel)  supports,  on  its  opposite  sides, 
two  movable  inclined  planes,  fastened  to  tiie  upright  shaft,  which  must, 
of  course,  revolve  with  them.  On  each  of  these  inclined  planes  a 
carriage,  containing  weights  proportioned  to  the  power  required  te 
be  produced,  is  attached  above,  by  means  of  a  cross  beam  passing 
through  the  axle  or  shaft  which  is  made  to  move.  Therefore,  the  car- 
riage with  the  weight,  obeying  the  law  of  gravity,  and  endeavoring  to 
descend,  protends  the  inclined  plane,  which  forces  the  shaft  to  revolve, 
the  shaft  forced  the  cross-beam,  and  the  cross-beam  again  restores  the 
weight  to  its  first  place  on  the  inclined  plane,  and  in  this  manner  the 
vv'hole  perpetually  revolves. 

Not  having  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  this  machine,  we  can  only 
impeijcctly  describe  it  from  hearsay,  but  will,  in  our  next  number, 
present  our  readers  with  something  further  on  the  sul^ect.  It  has 
many  a<lvocates,  and  as  many  opposers ;  the  latter  obstinately  main- 
taining the  whole  to  be  a  deception,  wliich  the  former  as  obstinately 
deny.    Time  must  determine  who  are  in  the  riglit. 

IMPROVKD  PATENT  DOOR.LOCK. 
Mr.  Samuel  Goodwin,  of  Philadelphia^  has  succeeded  in  improving 
his  patent  lock  to  a  degree  that  does  credit  to  his  inventive  talents,  and 
promises  to  become  highly  advantageous  to  society,  especially  to  the 
commercial  world.  It  has  met  tlie  unquaUficd  approbation  of  all  who 
have  seen  it  It  is  constructed  without  a  spring,  so  that  it  will  rarely, 
if  ever,  become  out  of  repair  by  use.  The  key  and  its  v^ry  simple 
wards  are  so  formed  as  to  render  the  picking  of  it  impossible.  It  ha» 
an  alarm-bell  contrived  with  much  simplicity,  that  givea  instant  notice 
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It  should  be  sbseired,  that  the  room  in  which  fumigation  is  to  be 
formed  ought  to  be  very  closely  shut  up,  and  that  the  person  should 
walk  about  to  suck  in  the  vapor  by  degrees. 

RECEIPT  FOR  CURING  A  ROSE  CANCER. 
Take  roll  brimstone  and  lead  of  equal  weij^t— dissolve  them  to- 
gether in  a  thing  suitable  for  melting  lead :  this  composition,  when 
cold,  becomes  a  cinder ;  pound  it  in  a  mortar,  and  drop  the  powder 
on  the  cAncer  every  ni^t  and  morning,  and  in  one  month  a  cure  may 
be  effected.  This  has  been  recently  proved  in  the  town  of  Portland, 
Maine.  •— 

SODA  WATER. 

This  is  well  known  to  have  great  effect  in  complaints  of  the  kidnies, 
ureters,  or  bladder,  when  these  organs  are  either  obstructed  or  irri- 
tated by  calculus  matter,  or  are  in  an  irritable,  corrode<l,  or  ulcerated 
state.  While  this  water  abates  the  acrimony  of  the  humors,  it  dis- 
solves and  washes  out  the  mucus  and  clears  the  kidneys,  ureters  and 
bladder  from  any  matter  of  tliis  kind  that  may  be  lodged  in  them ;  and 
it  tends  not  only  to  prevent  the  generation  of  a  calculus,  or  to  stop  the 
increase  of  one,  but  to  diminish,  as  a  solvent,  such  as  is  already  formed. 
It  affords  the  most  desirable  relief  in  the  stranguary.  In  cases  of  acidity 
in  the  stomach  and  indigestion,  this  water  will  be  found  very  service- 
able. Even  in  the  gout  those  who  have  taken  of  tliis  water  for  the 
stone  or  gravel  have  been  cured  of  both  diseases  by  means  of  soda. 

It  may  be  taken  to  the  quantity  of  a  pint  or  more,  daily,  at  three 
stated  periods ;  morning,  noon,  and  night,  an  hour  previously  to  the 
several  meals  of  the  day. 

If  it  should  produce  any  uneasiness  in  the  stomach  (which  is  sel- 
dom the  case)  a  tea-spoonful  or  two  of  rum,  brandy,  or  any  spicy  me- 
dicated tincture,  may  be  added. 

In  very  cold  weather  it  is  sometimes  best  taken  with  warm  milk. 
No  regimen  is  particularly  required,  but  such  as  temperance  dictates. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  three  sorts  of  single,  double,  and 
triple  acidulous  soda  water,  so  denominated  from  the  quantity  of  soda 
salt  it  contains,  are  recommended  to  be  taken  in  proportion  as  the  sto- 
mach can  bear,  or  the  disease  requires  a  larger  portion  of  the  soda. 
The  double  is  generally  used. 

It  is  said  that  the  late  premier,  Mr.  Pitt,  was  in  the  dsiily  habit  of 
drinking  this  water  during  those  fatiguing  hours  of  tlie  morning  when 
he  was  occupied  by  the  cares  of  his  official  bureau.  Whether  Mr.  Pitt 
derived  health  or  pleasure  from  this  beverage,  we  will  not  stay  to 
inquire,  but  merely  add^  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  grateful  liquors  to 
which  we  may  be  conducted  by  the  Naiad  of  the  mineral  spring. 
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«he  Galilean  Church  to  a  foDowing  world?  To  you  flieo,  more 
especially,  we  make  this  address,  standing,  as  you  do,  on  the  mount 
of  Ephraim ;  blessed,  jp  the  natural  degree,  with  the  blessing  of  Ja- 
cob, on  that  portion  of  the  Holy  Land  dedicated  to  the  appearance  of 
our  Lord,  in  things  intellectual,  appertaining  to  the  Church. 

Haying  thus  showed  you.  Reverend  Gentlemen,  that  you  have  al- 
ready committed  yourselves  in  the  cause,  ahortly  to  he  tried,  in 
which,  the  King  of  Kmgs  stands  on  the  one  part,  and  the  powers  of 
darkness,  of  this  world,  on  the  other  part,  Christ  and  Anti-Christ ; 
you  are  now  seriously  and  solemnly  admonished,  how,  that  after 
youl*  profession  of  allegiance,  your  solemn  vows  to  be  for  Him,  and 
not  for  another,  you  engage  yourselves  in  opposition  to  his  cause, 
give  his  glory  and  good  name,  entrusted  to  your  care,  to  his  oppo- 
nent ;  thereby  brining  upon  yourselves  that  swift  destruction,  which 
b  threatened  upon  all  who  oppose  the  eternal  Truth,  revealed  for  the 
salvation  of  the  world;  and,  more  especially,  upon  all  those  who  are 
engaged  specially  for  the  express  purpose  of  propagating  it  abroad 
among  their  fellow-men,  when  such  are  found  arrayed  in  opposition 
to  it 

Contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  politicians  of  this  world,  we  will  in* 
form  you  what  the  end  proposed  is,  with  the  body  of  the  New  Church, 
as  to  this  world,  in  which  the  agency  of  man  is  used.  The  end  is 
first  mentioned,  that  having  a  goal,  an  object  in  view,  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  cause  and  effect  may  be  the  better  unravelled  and  explained, 
00  as  to  come  under  the  comprehension  of  eveiy  capacity.  This 
End  is  so  great,  so  good,  so  glorious,  that  it  is  with  mingled  emotions 
of  pride  (we  mean  Christian  pride)  and  pleasure,  that  we  introduce 
it  to  the  inspection  of  the  worid. 

That  End,  of  which  we  now  speak,  is  that  spoken  of  and  contem* 
plated  by  holy  apostles  and  prophets  from  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
under  the  title  of  the  ''  Kingdom  of  Chbist  on  earth."  And  it  is- 
under  this  view  of  the  subject  that  we  mean  to  lay  these  observations 
before  you.  It  is  to  this  End  we  at  this  time  call  your  attention, 
pointing  to  the  causes,  or  means,  for  accomplishing  the  effect,  in 
which  the  end  is.  This  being  agreeably  to  a  revealed  tenet  of  our 
doctrine,  D.  L.  No.  222,  that  the  angels  who  are  in  wisdom,  see  uni^ 
versals,  and  from  universals,  the  particulars  of  scientifics  therein  conir 
prehended. 

Reverend  Gentlemen,  ye  know  full  well,  that  since  the  former  advent 
of  our  Lord  and  Master,  seventeen  centuries  have  revolved.  The 
world,  under  the  influence  of  the  precepts  of  Christianity,  would,  it 
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fn»  aangiiineiy  supposed,  hare  assumed  an  aspect  of  uniTersal  peace, 
Affisreni  from  what  hath  reallj  taken  place.,  There  were  (wo  modes 
proposed  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  hope,  each  to  fukl  operation. 
The  Saty  or  uUemal  mode,  was  by  the  force  of  piety,  the  lieauty  of 
hoBneaa^  the  charms  of  virtue.^  The  last,  or  external  mode,  was  by 
the  exdome  dominion  of  the  Romish  Church,  with  an  ecclesiastical 
authority  predorainant  <|rer  that  of  all  temporal  monarchs.  Neither 
of  these  means  have  inicceeded  to  the  extent  anticipated ;  althou^ 
Itey  have  to  a  certain  extent  The  disappointment  thus  experienced, 
hath  produced,  in  the  Christian  world,  much  falling  off  from  that  lively 
hope,  from  the  Scripture  promises,  which  animated  Christians  in  the 
earfy  Bgea^  and  induced  them  so  often  and  so  faithfully  to  cast  up 
flieir  Tiew  towards  that  Kingdom  of  the  Heavens,  of  which  an  earthly 
type  WB0  promised  in  (he  ages  to  come,  and  which  has  been  alwayft 
looked  for  by  both  Jews  and  Christians  of  every  denomination.  But, 
the  ^oie  of  Revehitioa  has  iaterally,  it  must  be  confessed,  rather  be^ 
come  a  matter  of  doubt,  and  the  exercise  of  its  duties  rather  a  matter 
of  form,  sustained  and  subsistmg  by  the  force  of  habit,  rather  than 
l»y  the  force  of  cowiction ;  having  a  form,  but  destitute  of  power. 

Let  us  dien,  Reverend  Gentlemen,  candidly  and  seriously  consider 
flus  state  of  things,  and  permit  us  earnestly  to  inquire  of  you,  whether 
the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  promised  in  the  Scriptures,  can  be  established, 
amder  such  circumstances,  by  your  acknowledged  means — under  the 
dispensa&m  you  now  preach  to  the  world  7  There  is  not  a  sensible 
man  amoi^you,  that  will  venture  to  give  this  query  an  affirmative  di- 
rect. For  you  re/y  chiefly  on  imputative  virtue,  which  is  only  effi- 
cacious after  death,  according  to  your  own  account  of  it 

Ton  must  then  admit  the  necessity  that  exists  for  an  additional  Re- 
relation,  in  accomplishment  of  the  designs  of  Provi<lence,  in  the  e|^ 
vation  of  man,  and  establishment  of  the  promised  Church. 

Too  will  meet  ns  on  the  threshold,  with  the  hackneyed  exclamation, 
«  nothing  is  impossible  with  God" — but  believe  us.  Reverend  Gentle- 
men, the  age  of  delusion  is  wasting  away,  the  age  of  soond  spiritual 
reason  is  commencing.  We  accept  not  this  assertion;  nay,  we  dis- 
prove it :  for  we  are  told  by  the  ^Scriptures,  that  *'  it  is  impossible  for 
God  to  fie,"  nor  can  (Sod,  possibly,  being  of  infinite  perfection,  break 
any  of  his  own  conmiands,  nor  violate  any  of  those  laws  which  he 
halfa  declared  to  be  just,  and  which  emanate  essentially  from  himself. 
^nins,  Genflemen,  the  comer-stone  on  which  all  your  hope  was  to  rest, 
the  omnipotence  of  God,  as  you  have  conceived  of  it,  is  overturned. 
Wbneon  will  yoa  rest  the  basis  of  your  aiguments  t    Perhaps  ypH 
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may  tak«  up  witfi  the  doctrine  of  the  people  called  Quakers;  where 
every  man  ia  hia  own  Chriat,  hia  own  Prophet,  refuamg  to  hear  of  the 
lo,  here!  and,  lo,  there! — the  true  Spirit  being  within!  Here,  ag^, 
Gentlemen,  let  me  warn  you  against  delusion,  Since  the  days  of  the 
first  existing  Quakers,  that  society  has  not  added  to  the  common  stock 
c»f  Christian  knowledge  one  single  jot  or  tittle  beyond  the  ordinary 
series  of  truths  taken  from  the  Bible,  which  si^pears  to  be  common  to 
all  sects.  They  cannot,  tiien,  have  any  exclusite  inspiration.  Every 
idea  of  this  kind  is  mere  fantasy ;  since,  if  there  was  such  a  thing,  it 
would  be  apparent,  tangible  as  other  revelations  by  inspiration  have 
been  before.  Besides,  to  admit  an  ordinary,  or  general  communica* 
Hon  with  the  spiritual  woiid,  on  Quaker  principles,  would  tend  to  in- 
validate and  overturn,  totaDy,  the  whole  pre-established  theology  and 
Dtvoie  experience^  on  which  they  themselves  found  their  belief,  by 
making  that  common,  which  is  said,  by  the  whole  testimony  of  the 
Word,  to  be  uncommon,  and  specially  revealed,  as  exigence  requires, 
by  select  servants  chosen  for  that  purpose.  That  this  is  evident, 
fiom  the  nature  of  things,  is  thus  proved,  by  rational  argument,  that 
all  teaching  by  prophecy,  pre-supposes  a  defect  in  the  interior  of  the 
inll  and  understanding  of  the  body  of  people  at  large,  which  demands 
the  aid  of  the  exterior  application  of  teaching,  in  order  to  arrest  the  too 
rapid  tendency  to  evil.  - 

Further,  this  Quaker  belief  is  shown  to  be  contradictory  and  irra-r 
tional,  by  ti^e  practice  under  it ;  for  if  it  was  homogenous  in  theoiy 
and  practice,  silent  meetings  would  be  always  the  most  instructive, 
and  therefore  exclusively  in  use;  the  business  of  preaching  vfould  be 
in  whole,  as  it  is  in  part,  proscribed. 

But  the  strongest  point  in  this  view  remains  to  be  mentioned.  If 
the  Almighty,  in  consistency  with  the  regular  order  of  his  providence, 
could  have  regenerated  mankind  by  the  means  supposed  by  the 
Quakers  to  exist  operatively,  and  internally,  surely  His  coming  in  the 
flesh  was  a  superfluous  work ;  his  sufferings  in  the  body,  and  his  death 
on  the  cross,  must  have  all  been  as  unnecessary  afilictions,  without 
claim  to  our  compassion  or  gratitude,  if  his  divine  instructions  could 
have  been  interiorly  or  intuitively  conveyed.  Nor  let  it  be  said,  that 
there  is  any  hypothesis  or  mistatement  here :  For  it  is  a  notorious  fact, 
that  some  <<  Friends,"  from  a  laydable  motive  of  civilizing  the  Indians, 
having,  in  addition  to  agricultural  instructions,  attempted,  also,  to  give 
them  spiritual  instruction,  the  attention  of  the  natives  was  directed, 
by  their  spiritual  guides,  to  the  voice  of  tiie  Great  Spirit  witiiin, 
tbou^h  these  natiyea  were  ignorant  of  gospel  troth,  and,  consecjuentiy, 
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lad  BO  plane,  bo  yessels,  no  conjunetive  'means,  by  which  illiunina- 
tioii  nu|^t  opende  upon  their  minds.  The  consequence  was,  that 
ihere  wae  no  benefit  at  all  gained  by  the  Indians ;  from  which  it  may, 
perluyis,  be  presumed,  with  no  small  consistency,  that  the  ^  Friends" 
fbemselTes  do  actually  ei^joy  more  exterior  light,  by  the  reflection  of 
file  other  Christian  sects  around  them,  than  from  this  inward  spirit; 
and  which  prevents  them  from  lapsing  into  many  irregularities,  that 
would  naturally  result  from  their  spiritual  notions. 

HaTing  thus  anticipated  some  plausible  oljyections  that  arise  on  the 
start  of  the  subject,  we  go  on  to  assert,  that,  according  to  ail  the  ea^- 
jMKence  Utherto  obbdned  of  the  divine  operation  of  the  Almighfy  in 
Uie  jpiriiual  tdbira  of  men,  his  w6rk  is  both  outward  and  inward,  in 
komogenous,  or  concordant  order,  as  exterioriy  by  Moses,  by  the 
prophets,  by  his  own  Divine  Humanity,  and  by  his  Revelation  at  this 
time  of  his  spirUual  gospel,  from  the  letter  thereof,  than  which,  a 
greater  miracle  was  not  performed  in  all  Judea,  by  the  Man  Christ, 
JBid  which  stamps  on  the  mind,  at  once,  of  every  impartial  inquirer^ 
Ifae  £vinity  of  its  origin.  It  is  this  last  mentioned  Revelation,  in  addition 
lo,  or  rather  in  coalition  with  the  former,  that  is  now  offered  us,  as  th^ 
means  of  building  up  a  kingdom,  in  which  He  may  reign.  JSIA,  believe 
it,  Reverend  Gentlemen,  that  there  is  no  inconsiderable  number  of  per** 
sons^  who  are  voluntarily  disposed  to  com^  forward  in  testimony, 
with  their  founded  conviction,  that  the  means  are  adequate  to  the  end 
proposed.    Gentlemen  of  accomplished  character,  classical  literature, 
and  extensive  practical  knowledge,  in  the  various  duties  and  relations 
oftife;  on  the  bench  of  justice,  at  the  bar,  in  the  profession  of  med^ 
cine,  in  manufactures,  commerce,  and  agriculture ;  exclusive  of  those, 
who,  already  enjoying  the  dignities  of  the  Galilean  Churches,  have  open- 
ed their  anriS  to  the  new  dispensation.   Such  testimony  is  not  to  be  got 
over  by  a  sneer,  a  shrug,  or  a  simper,  as  has  been  the  case,  before 
those  vouchers  were  obtained.   It  is  true,  it  is  now  upwards  of  half  a 
century  since  this  light  shone  on,  but  could  not  penetrate  the  atmo- 
sphere of  a  shunbering  world,  immersed  in  midnight  gloom.    The 
neglect,  contempt,  scorn,  and,  if  you  please,  detestation,  with  which 
the  doctrines  of  the  New  Jerusalem  were  treated  by  the  colleges,  by 
fbe  reviewers,  the  literati,  and  the  whole  host  of  scribes  and  pharisees, 
was  an  iqiparent  evidence  to  tiie  unthinking  multitude,  of  the  nonentity 
of  the  doctrines ;  for  it  did  not  enter  into  their  views  of  the  subject, 
that  such  things  mi^t  be  above  common  comprehension  as  well  as 
below,  it    Whatdoes  experience  now  inform  us  1    It  informs  us,  that 
anddstall  tUs torrent  of  obloquy  and  derision^  the  doctrines  of  tru(b 
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kold  OD  their  way  agreeably  to  flie  prediction  of  Daniel,  wlio  saw  the 
ittle  stone,  tlmt  was  hewed  oat  wifliout  liands,  roll  on  till  it  beeamff  a 
great  moontain,  whose  base  covered  the  earth.  In  America,  not  only, 
tetin  all  the  Christian  worid,  is  this  consentaneous  impulse  going  on  ;- 
Ireading  on  diadems  and  thrones,  ovefstepping  seas,  and  removing 
isndmarics. 

There  are  two  books  of  the  dass  we  denominate  New  Revelation, 
the  ^  Wisdom  of  Angels  concerning  the  Divine  Love,"  and,  the 
*  Wisdom  of  Angels  concerning  the  Divine  Providence;"  which,  we 
Imsitate  not  to  say,  woald  have  been  cheaply  purchased  by  the  barter. 
of  the  whole  crop  of  literature  produced  during  the  last  seventeen 
•entnries.  Tet,  strange  to  tell,  wonderful  to  relate,  these  books  are 
Bowhere  seen,  unless  in  the  hands  of  a  few  ^visionaries."  8eardi 
the  colleges,  they  are  not  theie ;  the  public  libraries,  they  are  there 
unknown ;  nor  are  they  even  to  be  found  in  the  catalogues  of  the  tra- 
ders  in  paper  and  print  \ !  And  yet,  great  as  the  improvements  of 
Herschell  are,  in  the  art  of  optic  glasses — fiir  as  he  has  carried  the  human 
view  into  the  cBstant  realms  of  the  starry  universe,  beyond  the  ordi- 
■Biy  limits  of  penetration ;  not  less  distant  may  the  books  now  menr 
Honed  cany  the  astonished  observer,  whose  apirihia/ optics  are  in  po- 
tency, throu^  the  high  regions  of  the  9pirUual  and  cehtHal  worids. 

So  much,  as  to  the  Ad,  and,  as  to  the  cause,  or  means ;  let  us  turn 
oar  view  to  effects,  and  the  accomplishment 

You,  Reverend  Gentlemen,  as  before  observed,  have,  in  your  ofler- 
iog  of  prayer  to  die  Almighty,  in  times  past,  never  been  unmindful  oC 
the  day  when  the  Messiah  would  reign.  You  have  ardentty  prayed 
for  it  Your  petitions  have  been  urged  with  zeal  and  frequency. 
And  the  prayers  of  the  righteous  are  surely  of  much  avail.  Your 
petitions  have  been  recorded  and  gradousty  answered.  The  time 
you  have  longed  for,is  at  hand;  yea,  even  at  your  doors.  Will  you 
BOW,  like  the  Jews,  obstinately  resist  that  which  you  have  so  Umg 
and  sedulously  craved?  Will  you.  Reverend  Gentlemen,  refuse  the 
Messiah  an  audience,  dismiss  him  with  disregard,  because  he  comea 
not  with  a  temporal  crown,  or  in  the  creed,  the  imifbrm  of  your  re- 
q;>ective  sects!  because  he  holds  His  WisnoM  so  high  that  he  wiH 
not  even  enter  into  any  compromise  with  your  spiritual  Inventions^ 
your  political  schemes,  your  mountebank  tricks,  nor  your  scholastic 
dictation  ? — for  his  name  is  catted  ^  Thc  Word  of  God."  Do  you. 
Reverend  Gentlemen,  expect  to  hold  a  paijey  with  the  Most  High, 
'  offer  conditions  on  which  you  will  come  over  to  his  side,  including  in 
4he  contract  the  aonls  of  the  peo|^of  yourcongregationsias  Russian 
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jublefl,  when  seUing  an  estate,  are  wont  to  do  with  the  bodies  oftheii 
jpeasantB?  Not  As  the  Lord  Hvethy  this  thing  shall  not  be  so.  He 
that  relgneth  in  Heaven,  and  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  tJiis  lower 
world,  irill  do  that  which  ia  right  in  his  own  eyes,  regardless  of  the 
pndeof  man. 

When  the  Jevrs  beheld  the  lowlj  Jesns  presenting  himself  for  their 
acceptance  as  their  Kiire,  in  such  form  as  they  could  recognize ;  he 
who  had  delirered  them  from  the  whip  of  the  taskmaster,  brou^ft 
them  into  Canaan,  and  there  maintained  them  for  many  generalionB 
a^sinst  all  their  enemies — when  he  proffered  the  Jews  a  spiritual  king- 
dom, in  wbich  dwellefh  it^hteousness,  it  was  instantly  rejected :  for 
tfaej'  had  set  fb&r  hearts  on  an  eartlily  dominion.  So,  Gentlemen, 
does  the  case  appear  with  you :  you  have  at  heart  the  external  founda- 
fions  of  your  respectire  establishments,  rather  than  that  essential- 
spirit  and  life  of  the  Divine  Truth,  which  is  the  soul  of  all  religious 
estabUshments,  and  without  which,  the  outward  body  is  a  meie  eaput 
morhatm.  Let  the  Messiah  come,  let  him  appear,  said  the  Jews,  in 
pomp,  we  will  then  believe.  80  say  you  now.  Now,  accordii^  to 
this,  your  idea,  a  man's  actual  presence  is  supposed  to  be  necessary 
in  order  to  his  effecting  a  work ;  but  here  you  are  contradicted  by  old 
experience.  The  presiding  executive  of  tiiis,  eur  nation,  rules  by 
agency.  The  enormous  powers  of  the  European  emperor  are  exer- 
cised by  agency,  but  not  the  less  emanating  is  the  act  of,  and  from  the 
supreme  ruler.  How  much  more,  then,  the  King  of  Kings,  than  any 
earthly  ruler;  Him  whom  the  winds  and  the  waves  obey.  And  if, 
some  centuries  hence,  our  posterity,  by  means  of  Heavenly  mandates 
and  Divine  Laws,  enjoy  a  golden  age,  could  those  effects  be  less  ascri- 
bahle  to  the  gpodness  and  wisdom  of  the  Almighty,  than  if  he  had  ac- 
tnally  appeared  to  our  eyes,  attended  by  legions  of  angels  to  aecom- 
pfish  this  effect  ?  No !  Reverend  (Gentlemen :  men  have,  even  at 
flns  day,  acquired  sagacity  enon^  to  discriminate  between  the  mind 
which  gives  the  primum  mobile^  and  the  passive  object,  to  which 
momenium  is  irapKrted,  acting  by  a  power  not  within  itself,  but  yielded 
for  the  purpose  whicb  it  is  destined  to  fulfil  in  the  order  of  creation. 

There  is  nothing  that  you  will  admit  with  more  freedom,  than  that 
kitherto  the  affairs  of  this,  our  tower  worid,  have  been  managed,  and 
badly  managed  too,  by  the  class  called  politicians ;  without  desiring 
to  cast  any  censure  on  this  class  of  men,  who  have-  no  doubt  done  as 
well,  if  not  better,  than  any  of  their  cotemporaries  would  have  done, 
ander  similar  circumstaaees ;  for  in  this  argument  we  allude  not  to 
persons,  but  to  principles.    For,  believing,  as  we  do,  that,  as  the  prin- 
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ciples  are,  so  is  the  man,  we  can  see  nothing  in  the  acts  of  men,  but 
their  principles  in  display.  The  wars,  reTOlutiona«  fammes,  pestilenceff, 
poverty,  diseases,  arising  out  of  the  political  administration  of  things, 
are  too  well  known,  too  much  felt  to  be  here  introduced  in  detail.  We 
insist,  that  all  these  evils  are  unavoidable  concomitants  of  that  existing 
state  of  things,  wherein  politicians  rule  over  all,  whilst  it  is  a  notori- 
ous fact,  that  die  most  horrid  outrages  agunst  the  divine  law  are 
continually  perpetrated  by  most,  if  not  all,  of  these  **  honorable  men.** 
Of  the  government  of  these  states  we  know  somethmg,  thotigh  we 
shall  prefer  drawing  our  illustrations  from  any  or  all  of  the  European 
nflttions,  England,  France,  Germany,  Spain,  whose  administrations  are 
conducted,  if  we  can  believe  the  reports  of  history,  and  the  testimony 
of  intimate  friends,  by  persons  who  will,  a  la  oosur,  rob,  steal,  U^ 
cheat,  commit  adulteries,  blaspheme  the  nam^  of  Grod,  covet  their 
neighbor's  goods,  bear  false  witness,  &c.  when  the  varnish  of  state  is 
wiped  off,  and  their  deeds  presented  in  their  naked  form  to  tiie  eye  of 
tlie  moralist.  Need  we  wonder,  then,  at  all  the  desolations  which 
have  overspread  the  earth  ? 

.  The  life  of  our  blessed  Redeemer,  replete  in  his  pradiee  with  thtf 
theory  of  his  Church,  first  rose  from  the  tomb  in  a  natural  body,  and 
on  the  earth  too.  A  type  of  the  Church,  in  its  early  stage,  bearing 
the  marks  of  his  sufferings,  insulted,  buffeted,  spit  upon,  by  evils  and 
folses  bearing  rule  over  the  state.  Yet  this  same  contemned  naitmd 
body,  being  raised  a  spiritual  body,  entered  into  a  glorified  rest.  Ton, 
Reverend  Grentlemen,  >vill  not  deny,  that  the  man  of  the  Church  is  ono 
with  the  Church,  and  tlie  Church  being  of  and  in  Christ,  we  are  all  in 
all,  as  branches  of  the  true  vine,  partaking  in  the  afitictiens  of  the 
naliiral  body,  partakers  of  the  glory  of  his  spiritual  body. 

We  are  not  so  entliusiastic  as  to  suppose,  that  by  putting  merely 
good  external  Christian  men  into  power  in  the  room  of  the  others,  d 
contrary  result  would  be  produced.     So  far  from  this,  that  we  see  the 
bench  of  bishops,  in  the  English  house  of  peers,  as  quiescent  under 
the  system  of  abomination  and  desolation,  as  any  other  class  of  men, 
and  as  eager  to  promote  the  views  and  to  share  in  the  profits  of  the 
spoiler.    But  we  rely  on  the  efficiency  of  new  and  better  principles^ 
which  expose  and  magnify,  to  their  actual  extent,  the  deformities  of 
vice,  and  exhibit  tlie  charms  and  advantages  of  virtue.     It  is  hymen 
professing  those  principles,  professing  them  practically,  acting  in  pro- 
vidential agency  under  their  influence,  that  we  look  for  better  time? 
on  the  earth,  from  the  reign  of  the  Messiah. 
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11  is  trae.  Reverend  Gentlemen,  many  of  you,  who  are  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  hypocritical  quality  of  human  virtue,  in  this  our  day» 
will,  with  tbe  mere  politician,  smile  at  the  conceptions  of'  well-mean- 
iog  TiaNMiaries.''  Tet,  do  not.  Gentlemen,  in  this  affair,  deceive  your- 
selves ;  for  we  have  our  own  interests  fully  in  view.  We  ask  yoit 
here,  as  yoo  have  frequently  done  to  others,  from  your  pulpits,  whe- 
ther oiir  temporal  or  our  eternal  interests  ought  chiefly  to  guide  the 
rational  man  in  his  resolves  ?  And  whether  a  good  teinporal  condi- 
tion is  not  concordant  with  a  good  spiritual  and  eternal  condition  1 

Neither  would  we  confide  in  the  vulue,  the  rectitude  of  any  few, 
who  migliii  be  invested  with  the  administrative  functions ;  for,  without 
the  support  of  a  regenerated  community,  equally  enlightened  by  simi- 
fer  principles,  such  men  would  quickly  be  destroyed  by  Machiaveliaa 
livals.  The  beneSi  of  their  endeavors  would  be  limited  to  the  sphere 
of  their  immediate  presence,  or  perverted  into  a  reverse  operation  by 
discordant,  infernal  agency^  thus  bringing  down  on  the  measures  of 
wisdom,  all  the  reproaches  to  which  folly  and  vice  would  be  liable. 

Whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  political  history  of  the  United 
States,  and  thereby  knows  how,  under  a  righteous  sense  of  justice 
aid  mutual  interest,  guided  by  fixed  principles  of  law,  civil  and  mo- 
ral, our  ancestors,  of  these  distinct,  separated  colonies,  congregated 
together  in  federal  union,  thereby  pledging  themselves  mutually,  to 
the  extent  of  their  territorial  powers,  to  a  permanent  peace  in  political 
communion.    Such  an  union  would  have  been  deemed  a  very  chime- 
rical thing  some  centuries  before,  when  force,  only,  was  supposed  to 
he  the  sole  guarantee  for  the  stability  of  such  an  alliance  against  the 
selfish  passions.    But  now,  that  we  see  the  project  in  successful  ope- 
ration, we  admire  not  only  the  success,  but  the  simplicity  of  it    We 
therefore  offer  no  new  plan,  when  we  suggest  the  possibility  that  the 
spiritual  principles  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  when  generally  received, 
will  ensure  a  convention  of  delegates  from  all  parts  of  Christendom,  to 
ottke  arrangements  for  an  universal  and  permanent  peace,  through- 
oat  the  world,  under  the  influence  and  sanction  of  Divine  Law.  That 
nan,  convinced  at  length,  by  instruction  and  frequent  punishment,  that 
he  is  able  to  do  no  good,  to  procure  for  himself  no  happiness  by  his 
own  measures,  independent  of  his  Creator,  will  acknowledge  the  Re- 
deemer, and  submit  to  his  authority,  as  King  op  Kings  and  Lord  op 
Lords  ;  whose  Kingdom  is  an  everlasting  Kingdom,  and  whose  do- 
ininion  is  that  which  shall  endure  throughout  all  generations. 

Thus,  Reverend  Gentlemen,  have  we  sought  to  introduce  you  into 
some  of  our  views  and  purposes.    A  litUe  leaven  leavenetb  the  whole, 
Vol.!!.  9  -^'^  2- 
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And  may  the  heat  of  Diviiie  Love,  now  about  to  be  abed  afaraad,  per^ 
feet  that  which  hath  aforetime  been  begun  in  jour  hearts. 

Let  not  our  political  neighbors  be  abnaed  at  our  daring  ambition 
these  views  are  not  expected  to  be  so  qmekfy  realized  as  to  interfere 
with  any  of  the  schemes  of  our  cotemporaries.  JOSHUA. 
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{Concluded  from  page  29.) 

Turn  your  ears  inward,  and  listen,  and  yon  will  hear  the  sound  of 
the  trumpet!  Lift  Jtp  ^ere  your  inienuU  eyes,  and  behold,  the  angels 
already  gone,  and  still  goii^gte  gather  the  elect  from  the  four  winds, 
from  one  end  of  Heaven  to  the  other,  separating  good  from  evil,  li^i 
from  darkness,  truth  from  falsify.  Keep  on  the  right  hand,  that  ^ou 
may  be  gathered  with  the  sheep. 

''  Let  them  which  be  in  Judea  flee  into  the  mountains  f*  them  who 
are  already  entangled  and  catched  in  this  snare  of  the  hunter,^  and  are 
in  the  midst  of  this  desolating  flood  of  error  and  strife,  inward  per- 
ple^ify,  doubts,  fears,  and  uncertainty,  arising  from  these  false  doc- 
trines, and  endeavoring  to  find  rest  in  the  midst  of  them ;  yet  honest 
and  upright  of  heart,  loving  their  brethren,  and  a  desire  kindled  in  their 
Boul  after  the  true  light  and  bread  of  life :  ^  Let  them  flee  into  the 
mountains ;  stay  not  here,  come  out  from  the  Old  Church  and  all  its 
doctrines,  and  flee  to  the  Lord,  from  whom  they  may  receive  love  and 
charity,  which  are  the  true  mountains  of  safefy,  when  all  fiilse  doc- 
trines ace  overthrown ;  rely  not  on  any  of  their  broken  reeds ;  build 
not  on  this  sandy  foundation :  rest  not  on  any  of  their  invented 
false  doctrines  concerning  the  one  true  God,  thy  Lord  and  Saviour; 
receive  them  ndt  as  truth,  for  they  are  polluted;  hearken  to  none  of 
their  voices,  who  are  severally  crying,  Lo^  here !  for  they  are  de« 
ceivers  come  in  my  name,  I  sent  them  not ;  but  turn  thy  listening  ears 
inward,  join  my  sheep ;  ieam  to  hear  my  voice,  who  am  always  call- 
ing to  thee ;  know  my  voice  from  that  of  a  stranger ;  follow  me,  and 
thou  Shalt  escape  the  confusion  and  hastening  destruction.'' 

^'  Let  him  that  is  on  the  house-top  not  come  down  to  take  any  thing 
out  of  his  house."  Let  not  him  that  is  in  the  good  of  charity  (which  is 
^e  house-top  in  spiritual  things)  descend  into  the  inferior  state  of 
triking,  reasoning,  and  cavilling  about  fiEulh.    The  top  of  the  house 
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ilgiiifies  man's  sqierior  state,  or  hia  state  •f  regeneratton.  The  thiogs 
at  the  bottom  ai  the  boase,  denote  man's  first  state,  when  he  is  mostly 
cngag^  IB  the  pursuit  of  truth,  or  the  things  relating  to  faith.  Tlui 
«tate  19  indeed  proper  before  regeneration ;  but  after  regeneration,  it 
wooicf  be  a  perversion  of  order;  for  in  Mpintwd  thhigs  man  must  pro- 
ceed firom  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  and  not  vice  versa;  like  the 
building  of  a  house,  which  is  begun  at  the  bottom,  and  carried  up  io 
the  top. 

"Let  oat  lum  which  is  in  the  field  return  back  to  take  his  clothes;" 
tiiat  is,  they  who  are  in  the  good  of  truth,  or  in  the  good  of  life,  let  them 
not  return  back  to  the  fiyse  doctrines  above  mentioned,  but  with  all 
tiieir  migfat  reject,  explode,  and  forsake  every  false  idea,  that  implies 
more  Grods  than  one,  more  divine  persons  than  one,  or  that  supposes 
a^y  oiibeT  to  be  the  one  only  God  of  Heaven  and  earth,  than  the  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  Let  all  the  destructive  notions  about  justifies- 
lion  by  fiuth  alone,  and  the  imputation  of  the  Lord's  righteousness  and 
merit,  be  immediately  laid  aside,  for  they  are  no  other  than  foul,  rag- 
ged, and  loathsome  garments.  It  is  better  to  escape  naked,  or  with- 
0at  ai^  doetrinals  of  the  Old  Churchy  than  to  venture  into  the  city  of 
Sodom  and  Egypt,  where  our  Lord  was  and  is  spirUuaUy  crucified. 
In  the  Ik^  Woan,  a  field  signifies  the  good  of  truth ;  and  garments 
file  doetrinals  of  truth. 

Thus  have  we  cleariy  seen  what  is  meant  by  the  Lord's  second  com 
ing.  In  respect  to  itf  viduals,  his  appearance  or  second  coming  witBL 
out  sin  unto  fuD  salvation  is  manifested  in  the  souls  of  men ;  it  is  there 
alone  that  we  can  experience  his  desirable  and  glorious  coming:  it  is 
there  his  power  is  displayed,  and  his  judgment-seat  erected :  it  is  there 
be  discovereth  and  condemneth  evil,  and  maketh  a  separation :  it  is 
ikere  the  worid  must  first  be  dissolved  in  its  spirit,  and  its  power  de. 
slR^ysd ;  and  its  grossness  burnt  up  by  his  Spirit  and  fire  of  his  love : 
it  is  there  the  temple  of  the  Lord  is  built ;  for  his  tabernacle  is  with 
own,  wi§i  whom  he  delights  to  dwell :  it  is  there  he  raiseth  the  pure 
human  nature,  with  whom  he  will  forever  dwell. 

This  is  his  coming:  and  his  coming  thus  must  be  continued  until 
be  has  overoome  all  opposition,  all*  that  darkness,  evil,  and  falsi^ 
aheady  mentioned,  which  is  put  for  light  and  truth;  and  consequently 
overthrow  and  put  an  end  to  the  present  Ohurch,  (so  called)  and  dis« 
solve  that  body  of  darkness  and  error  In  its  doctrines ;  for  the  axe 
being  laid  to  the  root,  the  tree  must  soon  fall.  So  we  see  the  Lord 
is  already  come,  and  is  still  coming  in  his  mighty  power,  and  will  con- 
finae  to  come  until  ^11  in  Heaven  and  earth  is  subdued  mto  himseUL 
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We  have  taken  notice  thM  the  Church  betieveth  in  three  Gods,  or« 
wl^ch  is  the  very  same,  in  three  persons :  each  person,  distinctly  and 
separately,  to  be  God  and  Lord ;  and  that  all  its  doctrines  are  calcu- 
lated and  raised  upon  this  bJse  fbundation,  and  consequently  must  be 
eitoneoHs  in  thems'elves ;  and  that  the  faith  (so  called)  which  is  now 
preached,  is  only  a  variety  of  false  notions  concerning  imaginary 
thii^,  or  false  objects :  therefore  it  cannot  be  faith,  but  laln^,  because 
it  is  not  founded  on  truth. 

For  the  belief  of  a  Trinity  of  Gods,  the  doctrines  raised  Oierefrom, 
and  the  faith  which  has  this  for  its  object,  must  all  be  false,  confused, 
and  perplexed  in  themselves,  and  mixed  with  innumerable  absurdi- 
ties and  irreconcilable  contradictions,  too  well  known  and  obvious  to 
be  needful  to  mention  here :  therefore,  that  which  is  called  faith  being 
only  a  false  notion,  it  cannot  be  productive  of  any  good,  but  evil;  for 
blsity  and  evil  are  inseparable. 

Real  faith  is  real  truth  itself,  and  truth  and  good  are  likewise  inse- 
parable ;  therefore  we  conclude,  it  being  undeniable,  that  these  false 
notions  cannot  be  saving,  but  destructive  of  Divine  Life.  For  instance, 
suppose  a  man  has  imbibed  the  notion  of  the  covenant  between  the 
three  Gods,  and  has  persuaded  himself  that  he  is  one  of  those  that 
were  elected  and  decreed  to  be  saved,  what  real  good  can  this  notion 
bring  into  the  soul  ?  will  this  certainly  purify  the  heart  ?  or  may  it  not 
tend  to  security  ?  may  not  a  man  have  this  persuasion,  and  yet  have 
earthly  desires,  living  to  the  flesh  ?  ^ 

Again :  Suppose  a  man  receive  that  invented  fdjpe  notion  of  the 
imputation  of  Christ's  personal  righteousness,  applied  to,  or  rather,  as 
a  spotless  robe,  put  upon  his  chosen  people  to  cover  all  their  pollution. 
Bin,  and  deformity,  can  this  bring  in  any  real  good?  has  tins  any  ten- 
dency to  change  or  renew  Hie  man,  to  crucify  the  corrupt  earth// 
nature,  and  bring  forth  a  divine  birth?,  or  is  it  not  possible  forii^  man 
to  believe  this,  and  yet  to  continue  eartfaly,  selfish,  and  devilish  ? 

But  once  more :  Suppose  a  man  persuade  himself  that  uod  the 
Father  sent  God  the  Son  into  this  world  to  suffer  and  die  instead  of  the 
people,  to  bear  the  punishment  due  to  uiem  in  strict  justice  for  their 
offences :  or,  which  is  often  enforced,  but  contradictory  to  the  above, 
thatCrod  the  Son  being  of  a  different  mind  from  the  Father,  voluntarily 
offered  himself  to  go  and  suffer  in  man's  stead,  to  satisfy  the  Father's 
justice,  to  appease  his  wrath  and  anger;  will  tliis  notion,  false  as  it  is, 
renew  the  man,  and  bring  forth  a  new  creature?  Will  this  bare  persua- 
sion in  the  mind  in  any  measure  bruise  the  serpent's  head,  which  is 
lifted  up  in  every  soul?  It  is  certain  a  man  may  have  an^  or  all  of 
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fliese  notioDB,  and  y^  remain  the  same  unchanged  earthJy  creature  as 
those  who  nerer  heard  of  them ;  for  that  faith  must  be  false  and  fruit- 
ksB  wliicft  relieth  on  any  thmg  done  without  us,  or  done  for  us :  it  i* 
a  dangerous  delusion,  for  the  whole  w8rk  of  salvation  must  be 
inoagfat  within  us. 

Now  it  may  be  cleariy  seen,  that  true  faith  is  as  different  from  the 
&lse  DofHMis  now  preached,  as  light  from  darkness,  or  life  from  death : 
for  a  man  cannot  have  true  faith  without  Divine  lafe ;  but  a  man  may 
have  any  of  these  different  notions,  and  no  Divine  Life,  but  remain  in 
the  bands  of  spiritual  death :  for  it  is  certain,  nothing  but  the  Life  of 
the  Redeemer  can  be  man's  salvation,  and  not  his  death ;  so  whenever 
It  is  said,  we  are  saved  by  blood,  it  should  be  understood  that  we  are 
saved  by  the  Life  of  Christ,  for  the  blood  is  Divine  Truth,  which 
is  Life. 

But  this  is  ikr  different  from  the  doctrine  enforced  by  the  preach- 
ers of  justification  and  salvation  by  faith  alone.  Many  of  the 
master-builders  in  this  our  Babel  frequently  declare,  that  the  blood 
which  was  shed  by  God  the  Son,  or  second  person,  on  Calvary,  and 
which  the  earth  drank  up,  is  that  which  redeemed  the  world,  and  wash- 
ed away  the  sin  thereof:  and  that  when  any  one  can  persuade  himself 
or  believe  it  was  shed  for  him,  he  is  told  that  he  is  then  freely  justified ; 
that  all  his  sips  and  pollution  are  washed  away ;  that  the  Father  doth 
then  pardon  lum,  and  is  that  moment  reconciled  to  him ;  his  wrath  and 
anger  being  then  changed  into  love,  he  forgiveth  all  that  is  past ;  this 
is  cal/ed  Jifsti/icatiQD. by  faith:  but  may  not  a  man  have  this  false 
notion,  with  the  notion  of  God's  being  changed,  and  he  himself  remain 
unchanged  in  the  bonds  of  iniquity,  his  life  standing  in  the  seed  of  the 
serpent  onbruised,  in  self-will,  carnal  love,  and  earthly  desire  ? 

It  is  certain  God  never  was,  nor  can  be  angry  with  man ;  but  man 
18  angry  with  God,  there  being  an  enmity  in  him  against  God :  but 
God  so  loveth  all  men,  that  he  beseecheth  them  to  be  reconciled. 

But  some  may  object  and  say,  that  "  without  shedding  of  blood 
there  is  no  remission  of  sins."  Very  true ;  for  without  losing  of  life, 
which  is  shedding  of  Blood,  that  is,  without  losing  this  outward  life, 
which  stands  in  earthly  desire,  without  sacrificing  this  beastly  nature, 
without  shedding  its  blood,  and  giving  up  its  life,  there  can  be  no 
deGverance  from,  which  is  remission  of,  sin. 

Thus  have  we  seen  that  all  the  doctrines  founded  on  the  idea'  of 
ihree  Gods,  must  be  erroneous,  and  consequently  the  faith  false  and 
delusive;  and  that  our  Lord's  predictions  are  already  fulfilled;  and 
that  the  operations  of  iniquity,  in  the  powers  of  darimess  and  falsity, 
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mre  nearly  finMied;  the  soii  of  perdition,  of  error,  and  dehiaion,  is 
revealed,  and  must  bood  be  taken  out  ofthe  way ;  ao  that  onr  Lord's 
•econd  coming  has  actually  commenced,  not  to  disaolye  this  woild^ 
but  in  the  power  of  the  li^t  and  truth  to  orercome  and  break  these 
bonds  of  error  and  delusion,  to  overturn  the  powers  of  darkness,  to 
4toolve  the  world,  or  body  of  hlmty  and  evil,  called  the  Church; 
and  to  establish,  in  the  hearts  of  Us  people,  a  new  and  pure  Church, 
fcimded  on  himself  the  Truth,  freed  from  all  false  inventions  and  power 
<if  darkness ;  where  he  shall  be  acknowledged  the  one  only  supreme 
God,  Lord,  and  Saviour,  and  worshipped  in  spirit  and  truth.  I'hia 
boly  temple  of  the  living  God,  or  pure  church,  is  that  Holy  City  th^ 
Kew-Jerusalem,  which  saw  coming  down  from  God  out  of  Heaven^ 
prepared  as  a  bride  adorned  for  her  husband. 
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On  the  cover  of  our  last  nunber  we  promised  some  anecdotes  re- 
■pecting  Aaron  Swedenborg,  on  the  publication  of  his  second 
irolume  of  Aroma  CctksUa  in  English.  Those  anecdotes  are  contained 
01  the  following  Advertisefnent,  which  was  printed  and  published  hf 
John  Lems,  of  London,  in  the  year  1750 : 

^  Be  it  known  unto  all  the  learned  and  curious,  that  this  day  is  pub- 
fished,  the  first  number  of  Arcana  CcdestiOy  or  Heavenly  Secrets^  whicll 
are  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  or  Word  of  the  Lord  laid  open ;  as  the  j 
are  found  in  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  Grenesis ;  together  with  the  won- 
derful things  that  have  been  seen  in  the  World  of  Spirits,  and  in  tba 
Heaven  of  Angels. 

'*  This  work  is  intended  to  be  such  an  ext>osition  of  the  whole  Bible 
as  was  never  attempted  in  any  language  before.  The  author  is  a  learned 
foreigner,  who  wrote  and  printed  the  first  volume  of  flie  same  woik 
last  year,  all  m  Latin,  which  may  be  seen  at  my  shop  m  Paternoster- 
Row. 

'*  And  now  the  second  volume  is  printing  both  in  Latin  and  En- 
glish ;  to  be  published  in  cheap  numbers,  that  the  public  may  have  it 
in  an  easier  manner,  in  either  tongue,  than  in  whole  volumes. 

^  It  must  be  confessed  that  this  nation  abounds  with  a  variety  of  coi|i- 
mentaries  and  eipositions  on-  the  Holy  BiUe^  yet  when  we  consider 
what  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  knowledge  the  sacred  scripture  contains, 
flie  importance  of  the  subjects  it  treats  of,  and  the  vast  concern  eveiy 
man  has  in  those  things  tibey  relate  and  recommend,  we  may  cease  to 
ironder  that  so  many  ingenious  pens  have  been  employed  in  sounding^ 
the  depths  of  this  vast  ocean ;  and  he  must  be  a  very  dull  writer  indeed, 
who  does  not  find  a  pretty  lai^e  number  of  readers  of  any  work  be 
Tnay  publish  of  this  kind.  I  would  be  hr  from  depreciating  Ae  merit 
of  any  man's  performance }  nafi  I  Will  aUoWy  tl^tt  it  ia  owing  to  the 
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libon  of  learned  and  pious  men,  in  their  disquisitions  after  truth  in  tb# 
Bible,  Ihal  we  of  this  kingdom,  have  been  enabled  to  discern  truth  from 
cnror,  and  to  know  more  of  the  mind  and  will  of  God  in  his  WonOp 
than  the  iirieata  of  Rome  were  willing  we  should.  Yet  give  me  leave 
Id  add,  that  these  sacred  writings  are  capable  of  speaking  to  the  heart  " 
and  onderatanding  of  men,  by  more  ways  than  have  been  thought  of 
w  put  in  practice;  and  he  who  can  discover  new  treasures  in  these 
aacred  mines,  and  produce  finom  them  such  rich  jewels  as  were  never 
f  et  seen  by  the  eye  of  man,  will  undoubtedly  challenge  our  strictesC 
attenbon,  and  deserve  encouragement  in  his  pious  labors.  This  tliea 
Biajr  be  said  of  our  author.  He  hath  struck  out  a  new  path  throng 
this  deep  abyss,  which  no  man  ever  trod  before;  he  has  left  all  the 
eommentaioTS  and  eiipositors  to  stand  on  their  own  footing ;  he  nei- 
ther meddles  nor  inU*rferes  with  any  of  them ;  his  thoughts  are  all  hia 
own ;  and  the  ingenious  and  sublime  turn  he  has  given  to  eveiy  thing 
in  the  Scrqiture,  he  has  copied  from  no  man ;  and  therefore,  even  in  thia 
respect,  be  hath  some  title  to  the  regard  of  the  ingenious  and  learned 
workl. 

^  It  is  true,  when  a  reader  comes  to  peruse  his  work,  if  he  expects 
to  understand  him  with  a  slight  and  cursory  reading,  he  will  find  him* 
self  greatly  mistaken ;  his  droughts  are  too  sublime  and  lolly  to  be 
aurveyed  with  a  weak  or  a  wanton  eye;  his  language  is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  common  modes  of  speech ;  and  his  sense  is  some' 
times  so  deep  and  profound,  as  not  to  be  readily  apprehended  by  a 
common  understanding.  Whoever  therefore  takes  this  book  in  hand, 
and  finda  passages  in  it  not  easily  intelligible,  let  him  not  throw  it  by 
ts  a  thing  of  no  value,  nor  content  himself  with  a  bare  perusal ;  but 
let  him  read  it  over  and  over  again;  let  him  study  the  drift  and  design 
af  the  author ;  and  I  will  answer  for  it,  that  the  more  and  oftener  be. 
leads  'Af  the  more  instruction  and  delight  he  will  receive  from  it. 
The  author  has  a  depth,  which  if  once  fathomed  (and  it  is  not  unia- 
tbomabfe)  will  yield  the  noblest  repast  to  a  pious  mind. '  But  if  any 
•ne  inuiginea  that  I  say  this  to  puff  a  book,  in  the  sale  of  which  my 
iatereat  is  so  nearly  concerned,  any  gentleman  is  welcome  to  peruse 
it  at  my  shop,  and  to  purchase  it  or  not,  as  his  own  judgment  shaH 
direct  him. 

**  Nothing  recommends  a  book  more  effectually  to  the  public  than 
the  eminence  and  credit  of  its  author;  nothing  is  more  notorious, 
than  that  a  weak  performance,  if  it  appears  under  a  great  name,  shall 
be  better  received  in  the  world  than  the  most  sublime  and  ingenious 
productions  of  an  obscure  person ;  so  that  it  is  not  merit  but  pr^u- 
ike  that  generally  governs  the  judgment  of  men. 

^Though  the  audior  of  Arcana  CaiesHa  is  undoubtedly  a  very 
leamed  and  great  man,  and  his  works  highly  esteemed  by  the  Uterati^ 
yet  he  is  no  less  distinguished  for  his  modesty  than  his  great  talents, 
10  that  he  will  not  suffer  his  name  to  be  made  public.  But  though  I 
am  positively  forbid  to  discover  that,  yet  I  hope  he  will  excuse  mc  if 
I  venture  to  mention  his  benign  and  generous  qualities.  How  he  be- 
•towed  his  time  and  labors  in  former  years,  I  am  not  certainly  inform- 
ed; (though  I  have  bean!  by  those  who  have  been  long  acquainted 
with  him>that  they  wereemptoytd  in  the  same  manner  as  I  am  going 
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to  relate)  but  what  I  have  been  an  cye-witnees  to  I  can  declare  witb 
certain  truth ;  and  therefore  i  do  aver,  that  this  gentleman,  with  inde- 
fatigable pains  and  labor,  spent  one  whole  year  in  studying  and  writing 
the  first  volume  of  Jrcmia  Coslesiia,  was  at  the  expense  of  two  hun- 
dred pounds  to  print  it,  and  also  advanced  two  hundred  pounds  more 
lor  the  printing  of  this  second  volume  ;  and  when  he  had  done  this,  he 
gave  express  orders  that  all  the  money  that  should  arise  in  the  sale  of 
this  large  work  should  be  given  towards  the  charge  of  the  propagation- 
of  the  gospel.  He  is  so  far  from  desiring  to  make  a  gain  of  his  labors, 
that  he  will  not  receive  one  fartliing  back  gf  the  four  hundred  pounds 
he  hath  expended ;  and  for  that  reason  his  works  will  come  exceeding 
cheap  to  the  public. 

"  i  further  declare  I  have  not  the  least  reason  in  tlie  world  to  be- 
lieve him  a  bigot  to  any  mode  or  methoil  of  religion ;  I  know  not 
what  community  he  belongs  to,  or  whether  he  belongs  to  any ;  if  any 
one  can  guess  by  his  writings,  he  knows  where  to  find  them.  But  it 
matters  not  what  or  who  the  person  is  that  writes,  if  liis  writings  are 
founded  on  truth,  and  agreeable  to  such  learned  men  as  are  compe- 
tent judges  of  them.  •  The  deepest  and  most  learned,  as  well  as  most 
valuable  pieces,  are  sometimes  misunderstood  and  rejected  many 
years,  even  by  learned  men  themselves ;  to  instance  only  three  per- 
formances out  of  the  many  that  might  be  produced,  viz.  Locke  on 
Human  Understanding,  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  and  Prideaux's  Con- 
nection of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  Those  who  have  been  con- 
versant with  books,  especially  in  the  trading  way,  cannot  be  ignorant 
of  the  difficulties  these  valuable  pieces  have  met  with  in  making  their 
way  into  the  world :  and  it  is  as  remarkable  now  to  observe,  how 
they  have  been  called  for  and  admired  for  many  years  past. 

"How  this  great  work  of  Arcana  Ccdeslia  will  succeed  in  the 
world,  is  impossible  at  present  to  determine.  If  all  men  of  learning 
were  of  the  same  mind  with  UtiHi  ingenious  and  pious  Mr.  Penny,  of 
Dartmouth,  we  need  not  fear  success ;  for  in  his  letter  to  me  on  the 
publication  of  the  first  volume,  are  these  following  worfls :  "  I  have 
long  ardently  wished  to  see  the  historical  part  of  the  Old  Testament, 
which  seems  only  to  regard  the  Jewish  dispensation,  (and  upon  that 
account  too  lightly  regarded  by  the  major  part  of  the  present  Chris- 
tian world)  proved  to  be  as  delighijtd,  instruciire,  and  as  necesschry 
for  the  knowledge  of  Christians  as  the  New.  This  Arcana  Ccelestia 
gives  me  the  fullest  satii^faction  of,"  etc.  A  copy  of  this  letter  wae 
printed  at  large  in  the  Daily  Advertiser  of  Christmas  day,  1 749.  Now 
this  delightful,  instructive,  and  necessary  knowledge  cannot  be  ex- 
pected from  this  part  of  Holy  Writ,  unless  the  historical  part  of  the  Old 
Testament  be  allegorized  in  some  such  manner  as  our  Latin  author 
has  here  done  it.  And  the  great  and  learned,  as  well  as  inspired 
St.  Paul,  cleariy  gives  encouragement  to  this  way  of  writing.  Gal.  iv.  24. 
And  our  author  neither  rejects  nor  disturbs  the  literal  sense  by  his 
allegorical  exposition. 

"  Soon  after  the  publication  of  Mr.  Penny's  letter  before  mentioned, 
a  grave,  judicious,  and  learned  gentleman  was  pleased  to  call  at  one 
of  the  booksellers  where  this  famous  Latin  -book  was  appointed  to  be 
sold :  and  when  he  bad  cast  his  eye  over  part  of  the  work,  he  inquired 
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^¥ho  the  anthor  was ;  but  being  told  tliat  the  author  woultl  not  be 
known,  "  Well,  (said  the  gentleman)  I  confess  that  at  these  years  I 
am  not  fond  of  new  acquaintance,  but  should  be^  extremely  glad  to 
have  some  conversation  with  him :  for  (continued  he,  with  great  ear- 
nestne^)  I  never  saw  nor  heard,  nor  read  of  so  surprisuig  a  man  in 
all  my  days !" 

^^y  one  of  small  judgment  may  guess  at  tlie  cheapness  of  the 
work,  when  he  is  informed  that  six  hundred  and  forty  quarto  pages  in 
Latin,  of  the  first  volume,  are  sold  for  no  more  than  six  shillings  un- 
bound. But  this  second  volume,  which  is  now  publishing  in  Latin 
and  English,  will  be  unaccountably  cheap,  as  any  one  may  conclude, 
(^cn  by  the  postage  of  the  Latin  copy  from  abroad :  for  tiie  bare 
po8tas;e  of  ihiLis  first  number  cost  no  less  than  twelve  phillin^,  and 
now  it  is  printed,  doth  make  fifty-two  quarto  pages  in  tlie  English 
tongue ;  and  ail  to  be  sold  for  no  more  than  eight-pence,  which  is 
not  half  the  price  that  such  a  quantify  of  paper  and  print  is  geiiei*all7 
sold  for.  The  postage  of  the  second  number  came  to  eightef>u  shil- 
lings ;  and  that  of  the  third  amounted  to  one  pound  two  shillings ; 
and  yet  these  two  numbers  arc  to  be  sold  for  no  more  than  nine-pence 
each ;  ao  that  from  hence  it  is  easy  to  imagine  how  cheap  the  whole 
will  be,  especially  when  printed  in  such  a  grand  and  pompous  man- 
ner, at  so  low  a  price.  But  it  is  the  generous  author's  absolute  com- 
mand that  it  should  be  so,  who,  it  is  plain,  wants  neither  purse  nor 
spirit  to  cany  on  his  laudable  undertaking. 

"As  the  copy  comes  from  a  foreign  country,  and  as  one  number  mkf 
contain  near  double  the  quantity  of  another,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to 
fix  a  certain  regular  time  for  the  publication  of  each.     But  this  the 
public  may  be  assured  of,  tliat  when  a  fresh  nunn/oer  is  published,  '  ^ 
shall  be  advertised  in  tlie  newspapers.     Thoae  who  are  pleased     . 
0ve  their  ortlers  to  the  news-carriei-s,  will  have  every  number  a**  ^  „ 
tainlyas  tbov^  they  were  apprised  of  the  certain  time  of  its  conr  ^^,^  ^  - 
Anil  the  price  will  be  printed  on  the  title   of  each  EngrL-^h    nuniber" 
(and  every  Latin  number  will  be  of  the  game  price  as  t\,e  Eno-Jijj|,\ 
ao  tliat  the  readers  may  be  sure  that  they  will  not  be  ir^iposed  upon^ 
for  sometimes  the  bulk  of  the  book    ^^lU  plainly  app'.*ar  to  be  worth 
five  times  as  much  as  will  be  required  for  it. 

"Those  who  are  so  happy  as  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  I^fin 
tongue,  will  be  highly  delighted  with  tlie  auUior's  degjuit  and  sublime 
language.^ 


^TO  THE  EDITORS. 

In  Baron  Swedexborg's  Trealise  on  Uw  Crcalion  of  iJie  Enrih^ 
published  in  your  first  volume,  is  coutained  the  following  words: 
"  Thus  sfn:en  planet^  xvere  excluded  at  once  from  the  buti^,  elh  from 
the  womb,"  etc.  See  volume  i.  page  123.  From  this  pasr^age  it  Is 
plain,  that  Ba&on  Swedenborg  was  apprized  of  the  actual  existence 
of  jeven  primary  planets,  though  all  the  other  philo6o;»her8  of  lus  day 
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were  acquainted  with  no  more  than  six,  viz.  Mercury,  Venus,  the 
Earthj  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn.  The  Moon  is  not  a  pmnary  planet, 
but  a  secondary  one,  and  is  expressly  considered  as  such  in  the  same 
paragraph  to  which  this  communication  refers:  so  that  it  is  impossible 
the  author  could  mean  to  include  the  Moon  as  one  of  the  seven :  for 
he  says,  tliat  besides  (hose  seven,  some  of  them  had  sateUites  revdlving 
round  them  in  small  orbits,  and  then  instances  the  Moon  as  a  secondary 
planet  appointed  to  attend  the  Earth.  Swedeuborg's  treatise  on  the 
Origin  of  the  Earth  was  pnbfishcd  in  Latin  in  the  year  1745;  and  it 
was  not  till  the  year  1781  (hat  Dr.  Herschel  discovered  the  sevadh 
primary  planet,  called  Geoi^um  Sidus.  The  honor  of  the  first  dis" 
covery  therefore  evidently  beloi^  to  Baro.v  SwedenBorg.  But  we 
dp  not  hereby  mean  to  lessen  the  merit  of  Dr.  Herschel,  who  is  also 
justly  entitled  to  his  full  share  of  praise,  for  making  the  same  disco- 
very at  a  later  day,  and  for  particularizing  the  planet's  situation  and 
motion  in  tlie  Heavens.  As  Bahon  Swedenborg  was  not  in  the 
habit  of  ;naking  actual  observations,  not  being  provided  with  the  in- 
struments necessary  for  that  purpose,  it  is  higlily  probable  tliat  he 
received  his  information  of  a  seventh  primary  planet  from  the  spi- 
ritual  world,  the  truth  of  which  has  since  been  confirmed  by  the  astro- 
nomical observations  of  Dr.  Herschel.  VERITAS. 

THE  HEAVENLY  DOCTRINE  OP  THE  NEWJEUUSALEM- 

[by  EMANUEL  SWEDENBORGr] 

{In  continuation  from  page  14.) 
U OF  THE  WILL  AND  THE  UNDERSTANDING. 

10.  Man  is  endowed  with  tivo  faculties  which  constitute  his  life: 
one  is  called  his  Will,  and  the  other  his  Understamling.  They  are 
distinct  from  each  other,  and  yet  so  ordered  by  creation  that  they 
may  be  united;  /md  when  they  are  united,  Ihey  are  called  the  Mind. 
Wherefore  the  human  mind  consisteth  of  these  two  faculties,  and 
every  power  and  principle  of  life  hath  its  residence  therein. 

11.  As  all  tilings  in  the  universe,  which  ^xist  according  to  divine 
order,  have  relation  to  Goodness  and  Truth,  so  all  things  in  man 
|iave  relation  to  his  Will  and  his  Understanding ;  whatever  is  good 
in  man  belongcth  to  his  Will,  and  whatever  truth  he  pov'^esseth 
belongeth  to  his  Understai^ding ;  for  these  tivo  faculties,  or  these  two 
principles  of  the  life  of  man,  are  the  respective  recipients,  or  subjects, 
of  Goodness  and  Truth.  ITie  Will  is  tJie  recipient,  or  subject,  of 
whatever  hath  relation  to  Goodness ;  and  the  Understanding  is  the 
roBipi«nt|  or  subject^  of  whatever  hath  relation  to  Truth ;  so  that 
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GoodDesa  md  Truth  have  no  other  place  of  residence  in  man.  For 
Hie  aainc  reason  also,  there  is  no  other  place  of  residence  for  a  man'a 
love  and  Faith ;  inasmuch  as  Love  hath  relaUon  to  Goodness,  having 
Goodness  alone  for  its  ol^ect;  and  Faith  Imtli  reladon  to  lYuth,  havhig 
^IVoth  alone  for  its  ofcy^^* 

12.  Forasmuch  now  as  all  things  in  the  uniroisc  have  relation  to 
Goodness  and  Truth,'  and  all  things  in  the  Church  have  relation  to 
love  and  F^dth,  whereof  Goodness  and  Truth  are  respecbvely  the 
ot^fects ;  and  whereas  it  is  by  virtue  of  these  two  faculties,  the  Will  and 
the  Understanduig,  that  man  is  man^  therefore  it  was  necessary  to 
make  them  a  part  of  the  present  doctrine ;  for  olhenvise  no  man 
would  be  able  to  form  any  distinct  idea,  or  ground  any  just  notion, 
about  them. 

la  The  Win  and  the  Understanding  do  likewise  form  the  spirit  of 
man,  inasmiich  as  his  wisdom  ahd  intelligence,  or  (to  speak  in  general 
terms)  his  very  life  and  being  have  their  residence  therein;  (or  the 
body  is  only  that  external  part  which  yieldeth  obedience  to  the  die* 
tates  of  th^se  internal  powers  and  spirilual  operations. 

IV  Nothing  18  of  more  concern  than  to  ai)prel)end  clearly  how  the 
Will  and  tiie  Understanding  form  one  Mind  Their  unity,  in  this  re- 
spect, is  fike  that  of  Goodness  and  Truth ;  for  they  are  joined  to- 
gether in  a  similar  kind  of  marriage.  As,  therefore,  Goodness  con- 
•tituteih  the  very  essence  of  a  thing,  and  Truth  its  existt^nce  derived 
from  thence,  so  the  Will  in  man  is  the  very  essence  of  his  life,  and 
*the  Understanding  is  the  existence  thereof  as  derived  (rom  the 
essence  ;^  for  Goodness,  which  is  the  object  of  the  Will,  createth  to 
itself  a  form,  or  existence,  in  the  Understanding,  and  so  renders  itself 
vidihle  and  apparent. 

15.  Will  and  Understanding,  in  propriety  of  speech,  can  be  affirmed 
only  of  such  pe^ons  as  are  under  the  influence  of  Goodness  and 
Truth,  and  not  of  such  as  are  under  the  influence  of  evil  and  falsbood. 
The  ¥?ill  of  the  latter  is  more  properly  concupiscence,  and  their  Un- 
derstanding may  be  more  fitly  tenned  science ;  for  the  human  Will, 
nfore  properly  so  called,  is  the  recipient  of  Goodness,  and  the  Under- 
standing the  recipient  of  Truth ;  wherefore,  in  propriety  of  speech. 
Will  and  Understanding  cannot  be  applied  to  evil  and  falshood,  inas- 
much as  they  are  in  direct  opposition  to  each  otln^r,  and  therefore 
have  a  tendency  to  «lejitKoy  one  another.  Hence  it  is,  that  whosoever 
is  iinder  the  influence  of  evil  and  falshood  hatli  no  pretence  to 
rationality,  wisdom,  and  intelligence ;  for,  with  bad  men,  the  interior  • 
parte  of  the  soul,  where  the  Will  and  the  Understanding  do  prinoi- 
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pally  reside,  are  shut  up  and  obstructed,  so  that  wisdom  and  intolli-  i 
genre  cannot  get  admission.  It  appeareth,  indeed,  as  if  they  had  Will 
and  Understanding,  because  they  talk  sometimes  of  the  exertion  of 
such  faculties ;  but  to  will,  with  them,  is  more  properly  to  lust  ac* 
cording  to  concupiscence,  and  to  understand,  with  them,  is  more  pro- 
perly to  judge  scientifically,  according  to  the  ^lisdom  of  the  flesh. 

in OP  THK  INTERNAL  AND  EXTERNAL  MAN. 

16.  Man  was  formed  by  creation  to  exist,  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  both  in  the  spirihiol  world  and  in  the  natural  woM.  The  spirHual 
world  is  that  which  angels  inhabit,  and  the  rw/Mra/ world  is  that  which 
men  inhabit;  and,  forasmuch  as  this  was  the  design  of  man's  creation^ 
therefore  he  is  endowed  with  an  internal  and  an  external  part ;  his  tu- 
icrnal  part  is  his  means  of  existing  in  the  spiritual  world,  and  his  ex- 
ternal part  is  his  means  of  existing  in  the  natural  world.  This  inter- 
nal  part  is  called  the  Inlemal  Man,  and  tliis  external  part  is  called  tho 
External  Man. 

17.  Every  man  hath  both  an  internal  and  an  external  part;  but 
there  is  a  difference  to  be  observed  herein  betwixt  good  and  bad  men. 
With  goo<l  men  the  internal  part  is  in  heaven,  and  receiveth  light 
from  thence :  and  the  exfemdX  part  is  in  this  world,  and  receiveth 
light  from  thence,  which  light  is  illuminated  also  by  the  light  that  is 
from  heaven,  so  that  with  good  men  the  internal  and  external  part  act 
in  unity,  like  cause  and  effect ;  but  with  bad  men  the  internal  part  is* 
in  this  if  orld,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  external  part ;  and  both  arc 
partakers  of  the  same  liglit ;  so  that  they  discern  nothing  by  tlie  light 
of  heaven,  but  only  by  tlie  light  of  this  world,  which  light  they  call  the 
light  of  nature ;  the  things  of  heaven,  therefore,  are  concealed  from 
them  in  darkness,  whilst  the  tilings  of  this  world  are  seen  by  them  in 
^  clear  light  Hence  it  appears  that  good  men  have  both  an  internal 
and  an  external  pian,  but  that  bad  men  have  only  an  external^  and  no 
internal  man. 

18.  The  interrtal  man  is  also  what  is  called  the  spiritual  man,  because 
it  dwc:IIcth  in  the  light  of  Heaven,  which  light  is  spiritual ;  and  the  ex- 
iernal  man  is  "what  is  called  also  the  natural  man,  because  it  dwelleth 
in  the  light  of  this  world  only,  which  light  is  natural.  Nevertheless, 
whosoever  hath  his  internal  part  illuminated  by  the  light  of  Heaven, 
|uid  his  external  part  by  tJic  light  of  this  world,  he  is  in  both  resiiects  a 
spiritual  man ;  but  whosoever  receiveth  only  the  light  of  thi6  world 
into  his  inttrnal  part,  which  li^t  is  also  the  light  of  his  external  part, 
{jc  i«  in  both  respects  a  nahiral  man.    The  spiritual  man  is  called  in 
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tbe  Word  of  Ood  alic€y  or  a  living  man,  but  (he  naiural  man  is  called 
Aad, 

19.  Whosoever  hath  his  internal  part  enlightened  from  Heaven,  and 
his  external  part  enlightened  from  this  world,  he  is  a  subject  both  of 
wphilual  and  natural  intelligence ;  only  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  his 
tpiriiuai  Intelligenee  descendeth  into,  and  influenceth  that  which  is 
naiwralj  and  becometh  perceptible  therein ;  but  whosoever  hath  his 
internal  part  immersed,  together  with  his  external^  vql  the  light  of  this 
world  alone,  he  is  no  subject  of  spiritual  intelligence,  but  only  of  that 
which  is  material;  for  all  his  thoughts  and  perceptions  terminate  in 
the  nolurot  objects  of  this  world,  which  are;  all  material.  To  have 
spiritual  intelligence,  or  Ui  think  spiritualty^  is  to  consider  things  as 
to  their  internal  essences ;  to  discern  what  is  true  by  the  light  of 
Truth ;  to  perceive  what  is  good  by  the  love  of  Goodness ;  as  also  to 
observe  the  qualities  of  things,  and  to  discover  the  affections  which 
rale  in  them  as  abstracted  from  their  natiaxd  form  and  covering:  but 
to  have  material  intelligence,  or  to  think  not  on^  materially,  is  to  see 
no  further  than  the  material  form  and  covering' of  things,  and  to  con- 
sider their  qualities  and  essences  in  no  distinction  therefrom,  which 
tiioaght  and  perception  is  respectively  dark  and  obscure. 

20.  The  internal  spiritual  man,  tniljr  considered,  is  an  angel  of  Hea- 
ven ;  and  also  during  his  life  in  the  body,  notwithstanding  his  igno- 
rance thereof,  is  in  society  with  angels;  and  after  his  separation 
from  the  body  is  introduced  into  their  company.  *  But  the  internal 
man,  which  is  merely  naiural,  considered  in  his  true  nature,  is  a  spirit, 
and  not  an  angel ;  and  also,  during  his  life  in  the  body,  is  in  society 
with  spirits,  not  such  as  are  angelic,  but  such  as  are  infernal ;  into 
Himae  company  he  is  introduced  after  his  separation  from  the  body. 

21 .  Tlie  interiors  of  the  souls  of  spiritual  men  arc  also  in  an  actual 
state  of  elevation  towards  heaven,  because  that  is  the  first  and  chief 
object  of  their  regard ;  but  the  interiors  of  the  souls  of  such  as 
are  merely  naiural,  are  in  an  actual  state  of  depression  towards 
diis  worid,  because  that  is  the  first  and  chief  object  of  their  re- 
gard. The  interiors  of  the  soul  in  every  person  whatsoever  are  di- 
rected towards  the  chief  object  of  his  love  and  affection ;  and  the  «r/c- 
riars  of  his  reason  and  understanding  always  observe  the  same  direc- 
tion with  the  interiors  of  the  soul. 

22.  Tlie  common  imagination  concerning  the  internal  and  external 
man  is,  that  thinking  and  willing  are  operations  of  the  internal  man,  and 
that  speaking  and  actin<;  are  operations  of  the  external  man,  and  that 
fliey  are  distinguished  from  each  other  by  tliese  operations;  inasmuch 
aa  thinking  and  willing  have  reference  to  what  is  internal,  and  spcak- 
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fog  and  acting  to  what  is  external:  lyut  it  ia  to  foe  observed,  tliat 
when  a  man  thinketh  and  wilieth  according  to  understanding  and  wis* 
dom,  his  thoughts  and  inclinations  do  then  proceed  from  a  spirituaJl 
ViknuU;  but  when  a  man  thinketh  and  wilieth  contraiy  to  understand* 
ing  and  wisdoro^^his  thou^ts  and  inclinations  do  then  proceed  from 
p  natural  irUemal,  Of  consequence^  when  a  mati  is  wieH  affected,  both 
kk  thought  and  will  towards 'the  Lord,  and  towards  his  neighbor,  in 
eveiy  thing  that  concerns  them,  his  thoughts  and  inclinations  do  then 
proceed  from  a  spiritupl  internal ;  because  he  thinks,  according  to  the 
fedth  and  doctrines  of  Truth,  and  according  to  the  love  and  affection  of 
Goodness,  which  is  a  pnnciple  of  thinking  that  is  derived  from  Hea* 
ven :  but  when  a  man  is  ill  affected  both  in  thought  and  wHl  towards 
the  Lord  and  towards  his  neighbor,  his  thoughts  and  inclinations  do  them 
proceed  from  a  natural  internal,  because  they  originate  in  the  persua* 
■ions  of  falshood,  and  the  affections  of  evil,  which  are  derived /rom  hell 
In  short,  so  far  as  a  man  is  under  the  influence  of  love  towards  the  Lord, 
and  k>ve>toward8  his  neighbor,  so  far  he  is  uiflucnced  also  by  a  spiriiuai 
inkmali  from  whence  both  his  thoughts,  and  inclinations,  and  likewise 
his  words  and  actions,  are  derived.  But  so  far  as  a  man  is  under  the 
influence  of  selMove  and  love  of  the  world,  so  far  he  is  goremed  and 
influenced  by  a  natural  internal,  which  is  the  spring  and  piinoqile  of  all 
his  thoughts  and  inclinations,  and  likewise  of  his  words  and  actions. 

23.  It  is  so  ordered  by  the  pro\idence  of  the  Lord,  that  in  propor- 
tion as  a  man  snbmittcth  his  thoughts  and  inclinations  to  the  influence 
of  heaven,  so  Tar  the  internal  ^irittml  man  is  opened  and  formed  in 
him;  >^ereby  he  hath  communication  with  Heaven  and  the  Lord, 
and  is  framed  as  to  his  interiors^  after  the  image  and  order  of  tilings  in 
Heaven :  but,  on  the  contrary,  in  proportion  as  a  man  subjectetii  his 
tlioughts  and  inclinations  to  the  influence  of  the  world,  and  not  of  Heaven, 
BO  far  he  oceasioneih  a  closing  and  obstruction  of  Ids  internal  spiritual 
inan,  whilst  his  external  is  opened  to  a  full  coipmunication  with  the 
world,  and  is  formed  after  the  image  and  order  of  worldly  tilings. 

24.  If  the  internal  spiritual  man  be  opened  in  any  one  to  a  commu- 
nication  with  Heaven  and  the  Lord,  such  a  person  dwelleth  in  the  li^ht  ' 
of  Heaven,  and  receiyeth  illumination  from  the  Lord,  and  from  thence 
deriveth  wisdom  and  understanding ;  he  discerneth  truth  by  the  genu* 
ine  tight  of  trutli,  and  hath  a  perception  of  goodness  by  its  own  intrin- 
sic  excellence.  But  if  the  internal  spiriiuai  man  be  so  closed  in  any  one 
as  to  admit  of  no  communication  with  Heaven,  such  a  person  is  in  entire 
Ignorance  of  the  existence  of  the  intenml  man,  and  much  more  of  his 
true  state  ani)  nature ;  he  rejecteth  likewise  all  fdith  in  Divine  iiiQu* 


^ 
^ 
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eiiee,  and  ail  beKef  concemiiig  a  future  life,  and  the  great  truths  relating 
to  Heaves  wd  (he  ChiHPdi  on  the  earth;  and  forasQiuch  asheseeth  by 
ao  otiier  light  th^  that  of  this  world,  he  imagineth  nature  to  be  €k)dy 
and  putteth  bliliood  f  jt  truth,  and  evil  for  good. 

.  25.  A  aeiwoal  man  is  one  iwhose  internal  is  so  far  immersed  m  his  ex- 
ternal that  bis  faith  cannot  rise  above  his  senses,  and  befieveUi  nothing 
but  what  he  can  see  with  his  eyes,  and  feel  with  his  bands.  The  sen- 
sual man  liretti  in  the  lowest  state  of  unregeq^rate  nature,  and  is  ui 
the  utmost  bKndnesa  as  to  all  things,  which  regard  the  faith  and  doe- 
Muw  of  the  ChuTch. 

26.  By  the  intemal  and  external  whereof  we  have  been  speakings 
we  would  he  understood  to  mean  the  internal  and  external  of  the'spi- 
nl  of  man ;  his  outward  body  is  only  an  additional  external  covering, 
winch  serreth  for  the  existence  of  his  inward  spirit  in  his  present  state : 
(br  the  body  can  do  nothing  of  itself,  but  deriveth  all  its  life,  power,  and 
aetion,from  the  spirit  which  dwelleth  in  it  It  is  to  be  observed,  more- 
over, tot  the  spirit  of  a  man,  after  his  separation  from  the  body,  retain- 
eth  the  same  capacity  of  thinking  and  wiDing,  of  speaking  and  actings 
and  18  in  the  same  human  form,  which  it  had  durmg  its  union  with  and 
ibode  in  the  body.  Thought  and  will  constitute  the  internal  of  the 
spirit ;  speech  and  action  constitute  the  external. 

(To  Ac  continued.) 


DJCTIONiOUr  OF  CORRESPONDENCES. 
(Ccntimxed  from  page  31.) 

ADMINISTRATION^  the  exercise  of  the  external  duties  of  the 
dniich,  etc.  In  Heaven  there  are  admimstraiions  and  functions  as 
faiiooa  as  those  on  earth,  having  respect  to  ecclesiastical,  civil,  and 
domestic  affairs;  and  to  each  is  annexed  dignity  according  to  the 
ilgmty  of  ^e  use. 

To  suppose  that  the  angels  have  no  offices  or  duties  to  perform^ 
would  be  to  suppose,  that  Heaven  is  a  state  of  mdolence,  the  neces- 
sary consequence  of  which  would  be  misery.  But  the  blessedness  of 
angelic  spirits  consists  in  acts  of  charity,  and  in  performing  uses  to  0119 

another. 

Those  in  Heaven  who  are  engaged  in  the  administration  of  eccle* 
W^tical  ^dlairsy  are  such  as,  while  livmg  in  this  worid,  took  delist  hi 
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Ihe  holj  WoBD,  and  searched  truth,  not  for  the  sake  of  honor  or  gain, 
but  for  the  sake  of  truth,  and  that  they  might  be  useful  to  tlieir  neiglibor, 
as  well  as  themselves.  Those  who  are  appointed  to  the  administra- 
ium  of  civil  affairs  in  Heaven,  are  such  as,  during  their  life  in  the 
world,  had  loved  their  country,  preferring  its  common  good  to  their 
oivn  private  advantage.  Such  are  true  patriots,  and  have  offices  of 
administralion  allotted  them  according  to  their  respective  advances  in 
wisdom,  and  in  the  love  of  uses.  There  are  also  other  employments  or 
admirdsiraiums  in  Heaven,  according  to  the  correspondence  of  tlieir 
uses,  which  for  number  and  dignity  far  exceed  those  carried  on  in  tliis 
world. 

ADMITTANCE,  into  Heaven,  is  granted  to  none  who  believe 
there  are  tliree  Grods,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  three  Di\ine 
Persons  in  the  Trinity.  Every  angel  in  Heaven  abhors  such  an  idea ; 
and  so  will  every  good  man,  if  not  in  this  life,  yet  after  instruction  in 
the  next.  No  one,  however,  is  adiniUed  into  Heaven  merely  by  think- 
ing aright,  but  in  consequence  of  willing  and  doing  what  is  good,  and 
at  the  same  time  acknowledging  in  heart,  that  all  good  and  truth  are 
from  the  Lord  alone. 

ADMONITION.  It  is  an  invariable  law  of  Divine  Order,  that,  previ- 
ous to  the  condemnation  and  punishment  of  wicked  spirits  after  death, 
frequent  adtnonitions  and  warnings  be  given  them  to  desist  from  their 
evil  practices.  This  was  signified  by  the  many  signs  and  miracles  done 
before  the  Egyptians  in  Egypt,  previous  to  the  destruction  of  their 
first-born,  and  their  overthrow  in  tlie  Red  Sea,  which  was  representa- 
tive of  damnation  in  Hell. 

JLLELUJAHy  or  Hallelujah,  denotes  tlie  joy  of  heart  aris- 
ing from  the  worship,  confession  and  celebration  of  the  Lord  as 
the  only  God  of  Heaven  and  earth.  In  tJie  Hebrew  tongue,  haUdujah 
literally  signifies  praise  ye  Jah,  and  by  Jah  is  meant  the  Lord  as  to 
Divine  Truth,  or  the  Divine  Existere  proceeding  from  the  Divine 
Esse ;  for  the  word  Jah  is  taken  from  the  word  Jehovah,  by  which  is 
signified  the  Divine  Esse. 

ALLIANCE,  spiritual  conjunction  by  faith  and  charity.  Sec 
Affinity. 

ALLIGATION,  or  a  binding  to  any  thing,  in  general  denotes  con- 
junction ;  thus  every  man,  by  his  life  in  the  natural  world,  is  bound  or 
conjoined  to  some  certiiin  society,  either  in  Heaven  or  Hell,  and  after 
death  he  never  rests  till  he  enters  into  it,  and  tlicre  takes  up  his  ever- 
lasting abode. 
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ALLOS'BACBUTH,  (Gen.  xxxv.  8.)  literaUy  means  the  odfc  of 
Wepmg,  hf  wiiich,  in  the  spoihtal  sense,  is  signified  the  total  expul- 
lioii  of  aD  hereditary  ^ril  from  the  lowest  Tta/tun/ principle  of  the  Lord's 
hmnanfjr.  Hie  ^oak  signifies  the  lowest  of  the  natural  principle,  and 
wUbo  what  is  perpetual ;  weqping  agnifies  the  last  farewel ;  hence  came 
the  ancient  custom  of  weeping  orer  the  dead,  at  the  time  of  theij" 
burial,  although  they  knew  that  the  carcase  was  then  rejected,  never 
Biore  to  be  re-assumed.  The  same  custom  of  tveeping  at  funerals 
still  prerailfl  among  the  modems,  idio  (unlike  the  more  wise  ancientis) 
vai^  expect  the  resurrectioh  of  the  material  body. 

.OLMIGHTIXESS,  that  power  which  the  Lord  possesses  of  him- 
self to  accomplish  Hiiatsoever  is  agreeable  to  his  own  Divine  Order. 
Infinite  or  ahhighiy  power  is  therefore  limited  by  the  laws  of  Divine 
Order;  which  order  heing  in  itscAf  absolutely  perfect  and  complete,  if 
any  thing  should  be  supposed  to  pass  beyond  the  bounds  thereof,  it 
would  necessarily  lose  its  Divinity,  lind  consequently  be  deprived  of 
ifcB  power.  OmmpaleTice,  or  almightiness,  is  predicated  of  Divine 
Trutti  proceeding  from  Divine  Good;  and  in  respect  of  the  Ldrd,  has 
Immediate  reference  to  his  Divine  Humanity.  This  omnipottnee  of  the 
Ldrd's  Divine  Humanity  is  what  is  signified  by  Jesus  sitting  at  the 
ii|^t  hand  of  the  Father. 

In  a  particular  sense,  omrdpoiefiee  has  respect  to  infinite  good,  or 
what  ia  the  same  thing,  to  Divine  Love ;  while  omniscience  has  more 
immediate  reference  to  infinite  truth,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  to  Di- 
vine Wisdom. 

JLAfODJD,  a  ritual  of  the  ancient  ChnrcB,  among  the  posterity  of 
Eber.  Gen.  x  26. 

ALMOJW^ree,  signifies  the  perception  of  interior  truth.  The  fruU 
of  the  tree  signifies  the  goods  of  life  corresponding  to  the  truths  of 
interior  natural  good. 

JlLMSy  the  exercise  otduxrity,  which  consists  in  the  performance 
rf  every  duty  of  life  firom  the  love  of  justice  with  judgment. 

ALOES  signifies  Divine  Truth  in  the  external.  It  was  the  custom 
in  ancient  times  to  anoint  dead  bodies  with  myrrh  and  aloes,  which 
denoted  the  conservation  of  all  truths  and  goods  in  man,  and  also  his 
resurrection.  The  Lord's  body  was  thus  anointed,  to  denote,  in  a  su- 
pereminent  degree,  his  Divine  Life  in  the  sensual  principle,  and  his 
resurrection  as  to  fiesh  and  hoses. 

jJLOFT,  signifies  interior. 

Vol.  IL  11  •'^••'*- 
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J  LONE f  Bignifies  the  being  led  by  the  Lord,  and  not  by  Belf  or  the 
world ;  alsd  to  be  principled  in  good,  so  as  comparatively  to  think 
lightly  of  truth.  This  was  the  state  of  the  men  of  the  most  ancient  or 
celestial  Church,  who  were  therefore  said  to  dwell  alone. 

ALO  UDt  with  great  affection.  There  are  two  things  to  be  observed 
in  loud  speech,  vie.  the  high  sound  of  the  voice,  and  the  articulation  of 
the  words.  The  loudness  of  the  sound  denotes  the  intensity  of  man's 
affection,  and  the  distinctness  of  articulation  points  out  the  clearness  of 
his  thought 

ALPHA  and  OMEGA.  These  are  the  first  and  last  letters  of  the 
Greek  alphabet,  and  are  applied  to  the  Lord  in  his  Divine  Humanity^ 
to  denote  that  he  is  the  essential  and  only  self-subsisting  Being,  from 
first  to  last,  from  whom  all  things  are  derived,  and  who  is  the  All  in  All 
both  in  Heaven  and  the  Church. 

Alpha  and  Omegas  two  Greek  vowels,  have  reference  more  imme* 
diately  to  the  Divine  Love  of  the  Lord ;  Beginning  and  End  to  his 
Divine  Wisdom. 

ALPHABET.  In  the  alphabet  of  spiritual  language,  used  by  angels, 
eveiy  letter  signities  a  complete  thing;  and  this  is  the  reason  why  the 
1 19(h  Psalm  is  written  according  to  the  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet f 
in  their  order,  beginning  with  aleph  and  ending  with  iau.  The  111th 
Psatni  is  written  somewhat  in  the  same  manner,  as  \\*ilt  plainly  appear 
by  consulting  the  original,  in  which  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  are 
regularly  arranged  at  the  beginning  of  evciy  sentence,  or  member  of  a 
sentence.  In  general,  the  vowels  have  reference  to  good,  and  the  con- 
R<m{mts  to  triilh.  The  letter  H,  being  nn  i«<9pinite,  involves  infinity,  and 
was  adtled  to  the  name  of  Abram  and  Sarai,  to  denote  that  the  Hu- 
manity of  the  Lord,  represented  by  Abraham  and  Sarah,  was  made  Di- 
vhie,  and  of  the  same  essence  with  Jehovah,  from  which  word  the 
letter  H  was  taken.     See  tlie  word  Abraham. 

Tiic  L'inguage  o^  \he  spiritual  world  is  universal,  being  the  language 
of  itieas,  into  the  knowledge  and  use  of  wliich  everj'  man  enters  im- 
itif»di-jtely  afrcr  tieatli,  of  whatever  country  he  may  be ;  for  the  ideas 
of  iMtry  nation  are  the  same,  though  their  natural  language  be 
difh'^nit. 

.Jl.T  IRy  in  jrcneral  signities  Divine  worship,  proceeding  from  the 
c::  'il  of  love.  In  a  supreme  sense  it  represented  the  Lord's  Divine 
i:  1  :aj:!iy,  from  whom  the  all  of  Heaven  and  fhe  Church  is  derived, 
:.ni  to  \  hcin  n!l  ti-uc  worship  is  directed. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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TO  THE  EDITORS. 

I  havip  perused  with  attention  the  communication  of  Veritas,  in 
your  number  for  December  last,  on  the  nature  of  the  Soul  of  man, 
aod  of  the  Resurrection.  Tlierc  is,  howe\'er,  an  important  objection 
to  his  theory,  which  appears  to  me  insurmountable,  and  destructive  of 
Ihe  whole.  I  refer  to  the  resurrection  oftlte  noiural  body  of  our  Lord 
Jems;  glorified  indeed,  but  which  fact  is  described  in  unequivof;al 
terms  by  all  the  Evangelists.  He  is  elsewhere  called  ^  the  first  fruits 
of  those  who  slept;"  and  accordingly,  we  find  that,  on  that  event,  "  the 
graves  were  opened,  and  many  of  the  saints  who  slept  in  Jesus  arose« 
and  were  seen  by  many.** 

I  conceive,  also,  that  Veritas  has,  in  part,  mistated  the  opinionH 
which  are  received  as  orthodox  on  this  subject.^  ^  The  seed  which 
is  reaped  is  not  that  which  was  sown,''  but  the  creative  power  of  Grod  is 
to  be  as  remaiicably  evidenced  in  tlie  resurrection  of  the  body  spi- 
ritual, as  in  the  original  formation  of  the  natural  body.  It  is  obvious, 
from  the  Saviour  making  himself  known  to  Mary,  by  calling  her  by 
Jiame,  and  to  Thomas,  by  showing  him  the  marks  of  the  spear  on  his 
fiide,  that  the  voice  and  figure  is  retained  in  the  spiritual  body,  and 
tbftt  it  consists  of  flesh  and  bones,  as  he  said  to  tlie  latter  disciple. 

As  this  is  undoubtedly  the  most  interesting  subject  on  which  the 
liuman  mind  can  dwell,  it  has  often  been  a  matter  of  regret  and  asto- 
nishment to  me,  that  no  one  enquired  of  lAzarus,  who  was  raised 
lirom  ibe  dead  by  our  Lord  Jesus,  as  to  the  nature  of  tlie  separate  state, 

"Tell  us,  ye  dead ;  will  none  of  you,  in  pity 
To  those  you  left  behind,  disclose  the  secret  ? 
Oh!  thftt  some  courteous  ghost  would  blab  it  out; 
What  'tfs  yoit  are,  and  we  must  shortly  be. 
Vve  heard,  that  soXils  departed,  have  sometimes 
Forewam'd  men  of  their  death :  'Twas  k'lndly  dona 
To  knock,  and  give  the  alarm.    But  what  means 
This  stinted  charity  ?    'Tis  but  lame  kindness 
That  does  its  work  by  halves.    Why  might  you  not 
Tell  us  what  'tis  to  die  ?    Do  the  strict  laws 
Of  your  society  forbid  your  speaking 
Upon  a  point  so  nice  ?    Fll  ask  no  more; 
Sullen,  like  lamps  in  sepulchres,  your  shine 
Enlightens  but  yourselves.    Well— 'tis  no  matter ! 
A  very  little  time  will  clear  up  all. 
And  make  us  leam'd  as  you  are,  and  as  close." 

Your  inserting  these  doubts,  for  the  benefit  of  a  reply  from  Veritas, 
will  oblige  one  who  is  an  admirer  generaity  gf  your  exposition  of  the 
sacred  Yilame.  I^-  ^' 
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REPLY  TO  ERASMUS, 

l^ltOy  in  the  last  tmrnber  of  the  Luminary  ^  censures  the  Sockly  of 
,  Friends^  on  account  of  their  principles  cigainst  War, 

In  the  progress  of  the  haman  mind  in  the  developement  of  tru% 
it  is  of  the  first  importance  that  the  premises  assumed  in  ow  investi- 
l^ations  be  clearly  referr^ble  to  the  subject  of  inquiry.  And  particu- 
larly in  forming  a  judgment  of  the  reUgious  opinions  of  any  people,  it 
fa  not  less  consistent  with  the  dictates  of  sound  reason  than  with  thos9 
pf  charity,  that  we  make  no  deductions  but  such  as  are  le^timately 
drawn  from  a  correct  view  of  their  creed. 

The  society  of  Friends  profess  to  beliere  that  war  is  forbidden  by  the 
fSospel ;  that  it  is  the  design  of  this  dispensation  to  appease  tiie  pertur- 
|)atipn  of  those  passifps  from  which,  according  to  St  James,*  vraw  Ad 
*  fightings  proceed ;  and,  regenerating  the  soul,  to  redeem  it  from  the 
^anny  of  lust  and  passion,  to  harmonize  all  its  affections  and  dispose 
it  to  adopt  the  angelic  prochmiation:  ^  Gloiy  to  God  in  the  bluest, 
and  on  earth  peace,  good  will  towards  men." 

Whilst  their  tenets  forbid  a  resistance  to  the  '^  powers  that  be,''  and 
^njoin  obedience  to  them,  either  active  or  passive,  they  at  the  sapie 
time  belieye  that  the  Deity  has  never  delegated  to  any  cooununity  of 
men  authority  to  invade  the  empire  of  conscience ;  that  no  Christian 
is  obligated  to  obey  those  laws  which  contravene  the  dictates  of  this 
divine  monitor,  and  the  precepts  of  Jesus  Christ. 

For  if,  in  matters  which  appertain  to  faith,  it  be  admitted  that  the 
laws  of  men  are  paramount  to  Rpvelatinn ;  and,  if  submission  to  hu 
inan  penalties  incurred  by  an  adherence  to  religious  duty,  be  not  cha- 
racteristic of  an  orthodox  belief  or  a  sane  practice,  then,  the  precepts 
and  example  of  Christ  deserve  no  consideration,  and  his  martyrs  have 
bled  in  vain! 

It  is  notfpifiiy  to  ccmceive  how  either  tiie  doctrines  or  the  discipline 
of  any  Church  caii  incur  deserved  censure,  on  account  of  the  seces- 
eion  of  individuals  from  its  fellowship.  And  whilst,  by  the  Friends  it 
Is  readily  admitted,  that  the  salqtary  restraints  of  Church  discipline 
|ihould  have  no  dependance  on  the  coercion  of  secular  power,  it  is 
evident  that  the  unity  of  the  body  cannot  be  maintained  while  its 
inembers  are  indulged  in  a  contrariety  ot  pracHcey  with  regard' to  the 
fundamental  articles  of  their  creed.  And  were  even  the  conduct 
fiscribed  by  Erasmus  to  the  Friends  of  Pennsylvania,  authenticated  by 
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tfae  page  of  \Matyf  it  would  not  consequently  foOow,  that  their  abena- 
fiooB  in  pradiee  necesaarily  impeached  the  principles  of  their  pro- 
fieasion. 

But  U  ia  not  a  fittle  extraordinary  that  an  attempt  should  be  made 
to  iorafidate  the  Menda'  creed,  merely  because  some  of  its  articles 
were  already  inculcated  "  by  good  sense  and  sound  discretion  f  and, 
that,  if  correct,  they  must  have  ^  been  transplanted  from  the  Scrip- 
tnrea;"  when,  in  the  next  paragraph  we  find  it  asserted,  that  "  Ihey 
haoe  never  explained  and  supported  their  principles  by  roHonal  argu- 
menUyOnd^but  in  a  very  inwnsiderable  degree^  by  Scripiyre perverted/* 
Is  it  probable  ttiat  a  sodety,  attempting  to  explain  and  support  its 
pnociplea  by  the  pervenkm  of  Scripture j  should  experience,  amongst 
wise  people,  eren  a  **  very  inconsiderable  degree^  of  success  7 

The  misceifauieouB  remarks  of  Erasmus,  which  are  not  here  parti- 
odariy  noticed,  will  produce,  in  the  ingenuous  mmd,  no  other  senti- 
ment but  that  of  deq)  regret,  that  the  author  had  not  availed  himself 
of  tbe  extennre  (B£fusion  of  those  writings  of  Friends  apd  others, 
which  would  have  enabled  him  not  only  to  portray  their  principles  in 
te  genuine  colors  of  truth,  but  also,  to  adorn  his  page  with  the  mild 
hutre  of  true  fiberality  and  beneficence.  He  is  invited  to  the  perusal 
of  Baielay'a  Apcriogy,  Tuke's  Principles  of  the  Quakers,  and  Clark- 
•on'a  Portraiture  of  Quakerism,  A  SUBSCRIBER. 


TO  T^£  EDITORS. 

Your  expositions  of  different  texts  of  Scripture,  have  almost  con- 
firmed me  in  tiie  belief  that  Barqn  Swedenboro,  (the  author  to  whom 
you  acknowledge  yourselves  indebted)  was  an  inspired  man ;  and  that 
the  sdenee  of  correspondences^  is  the  true  key  to  the  spiritual  sense  of 
file  Sacred  Scriptures.  However,  I  have  yet  some  doubtiFtemainmg, 
wld^  I  hope  time,  and  the  reading  your  luminous  Magazine,  will 
CBtirely  remove. 

There  are  a  great  many  passages  in  the  Sacred  Pages,  which  appear 
|o  me  very  mysterious,  and,  in  the  letter^  absolutely  absurd :  among 
which,  I  will  at  this  time  only  notice  tiie  following ;  which,  if  you  elu- 
cidate, shall  be  followed  by  others,  as  leisure  may  permit. 

In  the  twenty-third  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth verses  read  thus ;  "  Thou  shall  not  deliver  unto  his  master  the 
K'^vcmt  which  is  escapedfrom  his  master  unto  thee.  He  shall  dwell  with 
P^evmoBumgyou^  in  that  place  which  ye  shall  choose  in  one  of  thy 
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gates  where  it  liketh  him  best:  thou  shall  not  oppress  himJ^  Now  if  thki 
be  the  Wobd  of  God,  *<  Heaven  and  earth  may  pa^  away,  hnt  HIS 
WORD  shall  not  pass  away — for  the  Word  of  the  Lord  endtireth  for- 
ever and  ever.  But,  then,  does  not  this  Divine  precept,  in  its  mere 
Kteral  sense,  seem  to  encourage  runaway  servants,  in  too  great  a  de- 
gree ;  and,  in  so  doing,  encourage  fraud  and  disorder  ?  Does  it  not, 
also,  in  the  letter,  ^eem  to  give  the  profligate  a  claim  to  the  inheritance 
of  the  industrious  and  moral  part  of  the  community  ?  It  appears  00 
to  me,  and  I  wish  your  opinion  on  the  subject.  I  hope,  gentlemen, 
that  you,  or  some  of  your  enli^tened  correspondents,  (who  are  ad- 
vocates of  the  spiriitial  sense)  will  throw  a  ray  of  light  on  this  subject 
In  your  next  numberi  by  doing  which,  a  great  obligation  will  be  con- 
ferred on  A  CONSTANT  READER. 


[^CP  The  following  letter  we  publish  without  the  author's  consent; 
hut  hope  he  will  excuse  us,  when  we  assure  him  that  an  idea  of  its  use- 
fulness was  the  only  inducement  to  the  liberty  we  have  taken.  The  motive 
tvhich  presented  it  to  our  private  inspection  {handsomely  expressed  in  the 
second  paragraph)  is  the  srnne  which  has  induced  its  putilication,^ 

TO  THE  EDITORS. 

Dear  Brethren, 

I  mentioned,  some  time  since,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Woodworth,  that  I 
had  a  communication  to  make  to  you :  it  is  from  a  letter  of  January, 
1812,  written  to  a  friend  of  mine,  explanatory  of  2  Thess.  i.  7, 8, 9. 

I  do  not  send  it  for  the  Luminary,  (because  I  think  its  pages  too  im- 
portant to  be  thus  taken  up)  but  to  unfold  to  you,  as  members  of  the 
New  Church,  the  wonderful  operations  of  our  "  Lord  God  and  Saviour,** 
in  causing  streams  of  living  tvaler  to  spring  forth  from  dry  and  thi)'8<y 
ground,  (very  small,  but  visible)  the  grass  is  springiug  up,  and  mds 
and  rushes  begin  to  appear.  %What  I  allude  to,  was,  evidently,  the 
dawning  of  a  better  state.  I  had,  until  then,  f  nidi^cd  the  beaten  track  of 
file  letter  of  the  Word  ;  and,  like  Timothy,  I  was,  from  a  child,  ac- 
quainted with  the  Scriptures.  They  were  tlie  delight  cf  my  hoart ; 
and  my  greatest  pleasure  was  in  conforciing,  as  mucli  as  in  me  lay,  to 
that  pure  system  of  morality  taught  by  tlio  numifcsted  Jchovali. 

My  design,  in  troubling  you  with  the  following  com  muni  cation,  is 
to  show,  that  the  second  advent  of  our  Lord  gives  the  name  light  in 
all  parts  of  his  kingdom,  so  far  as  the  light  is  received;  producing  har- 
mony of  thought  and  affection. 


y-    . 
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AiMNit  twelve  months  past,  coDtemplating  on  the  xxivth  and  xxvth 
diapterB  of  Matt  and  the  corresponding  passages  in  Mark  and  Luke, 
winch,  tyi  tkcBj  I  understood  to  relate  to  the  destruction  of  lUeral  Je- 
nsidei^  and  the  dissolution  of  the  material  world :  the  same  Jesus 
§jipeand  m  the  thuds,  who  had  before  ascended  to  Heaven  in  presence 
•f  Ms  diseiples,  and  by  a  cloud  was  parted  from  them. 

The  first  fmite  of  this  glorious  yision  I  now  present  you,  in  a 
Hnseript  fit>ra  the  letter  alluded  to  above. 

'  The  first  compartment  of  that  sublime,  yet  awfully  prophetic  pic-^ 
tare,  presented  to  the  disciples,  as  they  sat  on  the  mount  of  Olives, 
eompiised^e  destruc^n  of  Jerusalem,  its  beautiful  temple,  and  the 
whole  order  of  divine  worihip,  as  Instituted  by  Moses.  The  second 
cctmpartment  unfolded  the  end  of  the  Christian  dispensi^tion*  And, 
whereas,  in  the  destruction  of  the  first  covenant,  •the  sun  must  be 
darkened,  and  the  moon  not  give  her  fight,  (that  is,  the  divine  beau- 
ties of  their  institutions  were  carnalized)  the  stars  must  faU  from 
heaven,  (that  is,  the  ministers  of  that  Church  became  blind  to  the 
ipirituafity  of  the  law)  so,  in  the  destruction  of  the  present  Chris- 
lian  Chwch,  the  same  signs  must  attend.  Divine  trqtfa  and  love 
Dttst  be  darkened  by  the  fallai  stars,  (the  ministers  of  this  dispensa- 
tion) who  describe  the  unchangeable  God  as  a  tyrant,  mutable  and 
rindictive,  in  opposition  to  divine  truth,  which  declares  him  to  be 
k)ve,  the  Author  "  of  every  good  gift,  and  every  perfect  ^ft,"  unvari- 
able  and  immutable. 

«  The  passing  &w^  of  the  present  form  of  things,  I  venture  to  assert, 
from  PauVs  Ep.  Hob.  *«  WIiaaa  vojcp  then  shook  the  earth,  but  now 
he  hath  promised,  saying,  yet  once  more  I  shake  not  the  earth,  but 
heaven  also."*  The  first  referring  to  the  Mosaic  dispensation ;  the 
second,  to  the  Christian.  The  first  is  called  the  shaking  of  the  earth, 
from  the  trembling  of  Sinai,  at  the  promulgation  of  the  law ;  and,  also, 
from  ipirilucd  things  being  represented  wholly  by  earthly  or  material 

tilings. 

<  "The  second  is  called  Heaven,  because  spiritual  things  were  com- 
mnnicated  by  the  Word,  without  material  forms,  (baptism  and  the 
•upper  excepted.)  But,  being  corrupted  by  the  lusts  and  passions  of 
men,  they  may  aow  truly  be  said  to  be  shaken,  and,  of  course,  must 
be  soon  rtnioved,  to  make  way  for  the  Church  under  the  new  cove- 
nant, by  which  both  Jew  and  Gentile  shall  be  united." 


*  Ueb.  xii.  26. 


.' 
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By  the  foregoing  tanacript,  you  can  see  how  far  my  mind  was  en- 
li^itened.  It  was,  as  before  stated,  the  "dawning  of  a  better  statie;^ 
by^hich  ProTideace  prepared  me  for  the  more  perfect  light,  wMch, 
flirough  the  medium  of  the  Halcyon  Luminary,  soon  after  emitted  its 
q)Iendor.  I  hope  you  will  not  consider  me  as  obtrusiye,  in  thus 
trespassing  on  your  time.  I  am  anxious  to  know  divine  truth,  that  I 
may  practise  goodness  from  the  Lord ;  also,  to  learn  something  more 
of  the  New  Jerusalem  Church ;  but  my  enquiries  are  anticipated  bj 
Nestor,  as  I  see  in  No.  10.  yol.  i.  Since  you  are  in  the  glorious  city, 
may  the  light  of  the  glory  of  God  shine  about  you,  and  the  Lamb  be 
your  light;  and  may  it  enlighten  the  earth|  that  the  nations  may  brine 
their  glory  and  honor  unto  it  L.  B. 

Spencer^  January — 1813i 


TO  THE  EDrrORS. 

Gentlemen, 

In  No.  10  of  the  Halcyon  Luminary j  in  the  article  on  eternal  damna- 
tion, I  find  it  thus  written :  "  But,  notwithstanding,  it  is  a  positive  Jacf^ 
and  (according  to  the  nature  of  evil,  considered  in  itself)  impossible  it 
should  be  otherwise,  that  damnation  is  eternal;  or,  in  other  words, 
tiiat  the  lust  of  doing  eyil  will  never  be  extirpated  from  the  breast  of  a 
lost  spirit  in  Hell."  And  in  No.  2,  in  the  article  on  repentance  and 
couTersion,  it  is  there  asserted,  that  "  the  one  infinite  JehoTah  God'' 
is  "  tiie  Regenerator  to  eternity." 

^uery.  If  the  soul,  when  detached  Ihiin  the  body,  by  death,  is  In 
the  lore  of  eyU,  and  of  course  ^'a  lost  spirit  in  Hell,"  and  if  evil  is 
neyer  to  be  extirpated  from  its  breast— rWby  do  you  call  our  HeaTcnly 
Father  "  the  Regenerator  to  eternity  ?"       .  A******. 

P.  S.  In  regard  to  the  above  I  am  in  the  dark,  and  I  am  con- 
strained to  say,  that  it  is  the  only  subject  (of  this  nature)  treated  of 
in  the  Halcyon  Luminary,  but  what  has  given  light  and  comfort  to 
my  soul.  And  even  in  the  above,  I  suppose  thiCt  light  shineth,  but 
my  darkness  comprehendeth  it  not ;  and  by  explaining  the  sul^ect  ih 
some  way  that  shall  be  down  "to  the  level  of  my  comprehension," 
you  will  much  oblige  one  of  yoyr  friends. 

But  it  would  be  perhaps  but  right  to  inform  you,  wherem  I  am  in 
the  dark.  Not  knowing  whether  there  is  to  be  an  eternal  succession 
of  beings,  under  the  disadvanta^s  of  hereditary  evil,  I  had  concluded 
that  in  successive  stages  or  forms  of  existence,  each  individual  of  tho 
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imiiian  fiBtmilf  would  be  regeneMed,  in  confiormity  to  Rev.  xxi.  4,  5^ 
where  it  m  said  ^  for  the  former  thii^  are  passed  away," — and 
in  the  rene  following,  the  redintegration  of  all  things  is  fully  express* 
ed.  But  If  eril  is,  after  death,  embodied  in  the  soul,  so  as  to  become 
pefpetital,  it  being  one  of  the  old  thuigs,  I  cannot  see  the  necessity  of 
calling  God  the  Regenerator  to  eternity,  unless  we  assume  the  above 
position  of  successive  existence.  A. 


TO  THE  EDITORS. 

6E5TLEHEK, 

Among  the  varions  heresies  and  insane  opinions  now  tan^t  and 
contended  for  in  Christendom,  I  think  that  of  the  resnirection  of  the 
matenai  body  ought  not  to  be  ranked  with  their  lesser  absurdities : 
its  favorers  confirming  ttiemselves  in  it  from  the  Hteral  sense  of  the 
WoED,  falsely  understood,  and  the  52d  and  53d  verses  of  the  27th 
chapter  of  8t  Matthew,  being  a  passage  by  which  the  above  doctrine 
is  apparently  strengthened,  an  cxplanatidn  of  it  may  afford  your 
leaders  pleasure,  and  will  greatly  oblige,  Yours,  etc.  H.  B. 


ANSWER. 

The  passage  alluded  to  by  our  correspondent  is  expressed  in  the 
fbllo  wing  words : 

^  And  the  graves  were  opened,  and  many  bodies  of  saints  which 
slept,  arose ;  and  came  out  of  the  graves  after  his  resurrection,  and 
went  into  the  Holy  City,  and  appeared  unto  many."  Matt  xxvii. 
52,  69, 

By  the  graves  being  opened,  and  many  bodies  of  saints  arising, 
is  signified  the  regeneration  and  resurrection  of  the  faithful  to  life 
eternal;  not  that  their  gross  material  bodies,  which  lay  in  the  graves, 
rose,  but  that  there  was  an  appearance  of  such  a  resurrection  in  the 
wphriiual  worid,  to  those  whose  spiritual  eyes  were  then  opened ;  and 
flns  took  place  in  order  to  show  that  all  regeneration  and  resurrection 
to  life  is  in  consequence  of  the  Iiord's  resurrection,  that  is,  of  the  glo- 
rification of  his  Humanify. 

In  a  more  particular  sense,  by  the  above  words  is  described  the 
state  of  those  who  in  the  Word  are  said  to  be  bound  and  imprisoned 
In  the  pit,  or  m  the  lower  earth  of  the  spiritual  world,  to  whom  the 
Lord  descended  after  his  crucifixion,  for  the  purpose  of  liberating 

Vol.  n.  12  ^o.  2. 
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them  from  their  confinement,  and  raising  them  to  Heaven.  These 
also  are  the  persons  meant  1^  the  souls  under  the  altar,  in  Rev.  vi.  9,. 
who  wei«  waiting  for  the  Lord's  completing  the  whole  work  of  re- 
demption. For  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  many  of  \ki^  faithful,  belong- 
ing to  the  spiritual  Church,  could  not  be  saved  before  the  Lord  had 
come  into  the  world,  and  subdued  the  Hells.  The  places  where  they 
were  reserved  by  the  Lord  till  his  coming,  are  called  pits,  being  si- 
tuated in  tlie  lower  parts  of  the  world  of  spirits,  but  free  from  any 
eommunioation  with  the  Hells.  These  pits  were  covered  over  at  the 
top ;  and  when  the  spirits  within  them  were  elevated  to  Heaven,  it 
appeared  in  the  spiritual  world  as  if  the  graves  were  opened,  aud  tlie 
bodies  of  them  that  slept  arose ;  wherefore,  agreeable  to  such  appear- 
ance, it  is  said,  tiiat  many  bodies  of  saints  arose,  and  went  into  tlie 
Holy  City^  and  appeared  unto  many ;  that  is,  tlicir  spiritual  bodies 
were  seen  by  many  in  spiritual  vision.  The  Holy  City  was  Sion  and 
Jerusalem,  but  by  them  is  signified  Heaven,  to  which  the  saints  were 
elevated ;  for  the  city  Jerusalem,  inhabited  by  the  Jews,  was  rather 
unholy  and  profane,  by  reason  of  their  crucifying  tlie  Lord. 
•  Similar  to  the  above  passage,  is  the  following,  in  John  v.  28,  29. 

"  Marvel  not  at  this ;  for  tlie  hour  is  coming,  in  which  all  that  are 
in  the  grave  shall  hear  his  voice ;  and  shall  come  forth,  they  tliat 
have  done  good,  unto  the  resurrection  of  life  and  they  that  have  done 
evil,  unto  tlie  resurrection  of  damnation." 

By  these  words  is  not  meant,  that  the  material  bodies  wliich  are  in 
the  graves,  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the  Lord,  and  come  forth ;  because 
all  men  after  death  continue  to  be  men  as  before,  with  this  difference 
alone,  that  they  are  then  in  a  spiritual  body,  and  not  in  a  material 
body :  wherefore  to  come  fortli  out  of  the  grave,  means  to  come  forth 
out  of  the  material  body,  wliich  is  tlie  case  with  every  one  immediately 
after  death ;  and  then  tliey  who  have  done  good,  rise  to  life  eternal ; 
but  they  who  have  done  evil,  rise  to  everlasting  death,  which  is  the 
resurrection  of  damnation.  M.  K. 


TO  THE  EDITORS. 

Dkah  Sirs,  Si(^c^*K<t,  January  1,  1813. 

I  wish  you  a  happy  new-year — not  that  which  is  so  esteemed  by  the 
world,  but  tliat  which  flows  from  a  sound  mind,  illuminated  with  di- 
vine tniUi  aud  natural  science,  while  the  law  of  God  regulates  the 
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beart.    It  is,  indeed,  to  me,  a  happy  new-year;  because  the  clouda 
that  haTe4ierelofore  faoTered  over  the  moral  world  are  now  scatter- 
ing and  admittii^  now  and  then,  a  ray  from  the  infinite  Fonntakiaf 
L^  to  the  soul.     To  effect  tiiis,  the  infinite  God  ha8,,as  amean,jn*' 
traduced  the  Halcyon  Luminary,  l^  inspiring  a  few  of  his  i^eloYed  off- 
spring, man,  with  som^  knowledge  of  the  spiritual  treasures  of  his 
holy  Word.    It  hasJbeen  to  me  like  the  dawn  of  a  cloudless  day  to  a 
lost  traveller,  when  the  gloom  of  the  night  had  been  heightened  by 
storms  and  chilling  blasts.   His  eye  catches  the  first  blush  of  Aurora ; 
he  is  soothed  with  expectation.     He  sits  down  and  waits  with  pa* 
tlence  for  approaclnng  mormng ;  the  advancing  day  opens  to  hidl  scenes 
of  horror,  which  he  contemplates  with  amazement  and  hope.   He  dis- 
c^Ters  himself  surrounded  on  every  side  hj  dangers  from  which  he 
coufd  not  have  escaped  had  the  night  contii^ued.    Thus  did  I  wait, 
discovering  by  the  Ught  of  the  two  first  numbers  the  dawn  of  a  new 
day  on  the  moral  worid:  and  each  successive  number  has,  like  the 
approach  of  ttie  natural  sun,  illuminated  more  and  more  the  east ;  and 
1  hope,  ere  long,  to  see  the  New  Jerusalem  Church  bursting  firom  the 
reil  of  the  kUer  like  a  bride  adorned  for  her  husband!  even  <'  as  a 
peipetual  morning,  a  never-ending  spring,  and  an  unclouded  east" 

Hail !  blest  city,  bright  and  fair, 

Which  John  in  vision  saw,  descend  \ 
Graceful  in  her  bridal  ur. 

Guarded  by  our  Heavenly  Friend.  , 


What  melody  saluted  the  ear! 

Tis  God's  own  voice  that  fills  the  gale; 
His  tabernacle,  lo !  he'll  rear. 

And  purge  and  bless  the  human  vale. 

Hell  be  our  God,  and  wipe  atray. 

With  lenient  hand,  each  falling  tear^ 
And  death  no  more,  with  cruel  sway, 

8hall  chill  the  tender  breast  with  fear. 

Former  troubles  all  are  past. 

All  renewed,  in  beau^  shine ; 

This  form  eternally  to  last, 

Stable  as  the  will  divine ! 

AUREUUS. 


4-   .. 
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THE  BOUQUET....!^  II. 

The  following  Ib  the  petidon  of  the  wife  of  a  Hmdoo  prince,  sai<l,to 
have  been  presented  to  the  famous  Warren  Hasting,  late  govemor- 
gener^  of  Bengal.  We  think  it  one  of  the  most  tender  appeals  to  the 
bnman  sensibility ;  and  hard,  indeed,  must  that  heart  be,  on  which 
•uch  a  torrent  of  eloquence  could  make  no  impression. 

PETITION  OF  ALMASSA  ALLI  CAWN. 

•  May  the  blessings  of  tliy  God  wait  upon  thee,  may  the  sun  of  glory 
shine  round  thy  head,  and  may  the  gates  of  plenty,  honor,  and  happi- 
ness  be  always  open  unto  thee  and  thine.  May  no  sorrow  distress  thy 
dayi,  may  no  strife  disturb  thy  nights,  may  the  pillow  of  peace  kiss  thy 
cheeks,  and  the  pleasures  of  imagination  attend  thy  dreams ;  and  when 
length  of  years  makes  thee  tired  of  earthly  joys,  and  the  curtain  of 
death  gently  closes  round  the  last  sleep  of  human  existence,  may  the 
angels  of  God*  attend  thy  bed,  and  take  care  that  the  expiring  lamp  of 
life  shall  not  receive  one  rude  blast  to  hasten  its  extinction. 

O  hearken,  then,  to  the  voice  of  distress,  and  grant  tlie  petition  of 
thy  servant !  O  spare  the  father  of  my  children,  save  the  partner  of  my 
bed,  my  husband,  my  all  tliat  is  dear !  Consider,  O  mighty  sir !  that 
he  did  not  become  rich  by  iniquity ;  and  that  n-hcU  he  possessed  was 
the  inheritance  of  a  long  line  of  flourishing  ancestors ;  who,  in  those 
smiling  days,  when  the  thunder  of  Great  Britain  was  not  heard  on  the 
fertile  plains  of  Hindostan,  reaped  their  harvests  in  quiet,  and  enjoyed 
their  patrimony  unmolested.  Think,  O  think!  that  the  God  thou 
worshippest,  delights  not  in  the  blood  of  thf  innocent:  remember  thy 
own  commandment,  thou  sbalt  not  kill,  and  by  the  order  of  Heaven 
give  me  back  my  Almas  All  Cawn,  and  take  all  our  wealth,  strip  us  of 
all  our  precious  stones,  of  all  our  gold  and  silver,  but  take  not  the  life 
of  my  husband ;  innocence  is  seated  on  his  brow,  and  the  milk  of  hu- 
man kindness  flows  round  his  heart ;  let  us  wander  through  the  deserts, 
let  us  become  tillers  and  laborers  in  those  delightful  spots  of  which  he 
was  once  lord  and  master. 

But  spare,  O  mighty  sir!  spare  his  life;  let  not  the  instrument  of 
death  be  lifted  up  against  him,  for  he  hath  not  committed  any  crime ; 
accept  our  treasures  with  gratitude,  thou  hast  tliem  at  present  by 
force ;  we  will  remember  thee  in  our  prayers  and  forget  tliat  we  were 
ever  rich  and  powerful.  My  children,  the  children  of  Almas  Ali,  send 
up  their  petition  for  the  life  of  him  who  gave  them  birth,  they  beseech 
from  thee  the  author  of  their  existence ;  from  that  humanity  which  we 
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have  been  told  ^W8  in  the  hearts  of  Englishmen^  by  the  honor,  the 
Fiitiie,  the  honesty,  asd  the  maternal  feelings  of  the  great  queen,  whose 
oflspring  is  so  dear  to  her,  the  miserable  wife  of  thy  prisoner  beseeches 
fliee  to  save  the  life  of  her  husband,  and  restore  him  to  her  arms ;  thj 
God  will  reward  thee,  thy  country  must  thank  thee,  and  she  rww  peti- 
Honing  will  ever  pray  the^,  if  thou  grantest  the  prayer  of  thy  humble 
rassal,  Almassa  Alli  Cawn. 

t  THE  CONDOR. 

On  the  authority  of  Mons.  Buffon  we  Tenture  to  give  a  brief 
sketch  of  Una  most  aatomshing  animal. 

The  Condor,  in  a  l^gher  degree  than  the  eagle,  possesses  all  the 
qualities  that  render  jt  lormidable,  not  only  to  the  feathered  kind,  but 
beasts,  and  even  to  man  himself.  It  is  eighteen  feet  across,  the  wings 
extended.  The  beak  is  so  strong  as  to  pierce  the  body  of  a  cow ; 
and  two  of  them  ane  abl^  to  d.eyour  it  They  do  not  even  abstain 
from  man  himselH^hut,  fortunate^i  there  are  very  few  of  the  species. 
The  Indians  assert  that  th^y  will  carry  off  a  deer,  or  a  young  calf  in 
their  talons,  as  eagles  would  an  hare  or  rabbit  The  Condor  is  of  a 
brown  color.  Russia,  Germany,  and  even  Switzerland,  are  said  to 
have  known  this  animal.  In  the  deseite  of  Pachemac,  where  it  is 
chiefly  seen,  men  seldom  venture  to  travel.  Those  wild  regions  are 
very  sufficient  of  themselves  to  inspire  a  secret  horror :  broken  pre- 
eipice»— prowling  panther9*-forests  only  vocal  with  the  hissing  of 
serpents — and  mountains  rendered  still  more  terrible  by  the  Condor, 
the  oniy  bird  which  ventures  to  make  its  residence  in  those*deserted 
places. 

M.  G.  Lewis  has  done  himself  mhch  honor  in  the  following  poem, 
and  the  friends  of  humanity  will  be  greatly  obligated  to  him,  for  his 
attempts  to  arrest  the  infomous  practice  of  branding,  a*practice  which 
deprives  the  sad  criminal  even  of  the  cheering  smiles  of  repentance. 

THE  FELON. 

Oh,  mark  his  wan  and  hollow  check ! 

And  mark  his  eye-balls*  glare ; 
And  mark  his  teeth  in  anguish  clench'd. 

The  anguish  of  despair ! 
Know,  since  three  days,  his  penance  borne, 

Ton  Felon  left  a  jail, 
And  since  three  days  no  food  has  paas'd 

Those  lips  so  parch'd  and  pale. 


ITS  THE  FELON. 
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^  Where  shall  I  turn?"  the  wretch  exclaims; 

^  Where  hide  1117  shameful  head  ? 
How  fljr  from  scorn  ?  Oh !  how  contriFe 

To  earn  my  honest  bread  ? 
This  branded  hand  would  gladly  toil; 

But  when  for  work  I  pray. 
Who  sees  this  mark,  '  A  Felon  f  cries. 

And  loathing  turns  away. 

*  ^  This  heart  has  greatly  err'd,  but  now 

Would  fain  revert  to  good : 
This  hand  has  deeply  sinn'd,  but  yet, 
'  Has  ne'er  been  stain'd  with  blood : 
For  work  or  alms,  in  vain  I  sue ; 

The  scomers  both  deny : 
I  starve ;  I  starve— then  what  remains  1^^ 
This  choice ;  io  nn,  w  die! 
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^  Here  Virtue  spurns  me  with  disdain ;  • 

There  Pleasure  spreads  her  snare : 
Strong  habit  drag?  me  back  to  vice ;  > 

And  urg'd  by  fierce  Despair,  ' 

i  strive  while  hunger  gnaws  my  heart,  / 

To  fly  from  shame  in  vain ! — 
Worid,  'tis  thy  cruel  will!  I  yiel4. 

And  plunge  in  guilt  again.  * 

*^  There's  Mercy  in  each  ray  of  light  .  , 

That  mortal  eyes  e'er  saw ; 
There's  Mercy  in  each  breath  of  air 

That  mortal  lips  e'er  draw ; 
There's  Mercy  both  for  bird  and  beast 

In  God's  indulgent  plan ; 
There's  Mercy  for  each  creeping  thuig ;— * 

But  Man  has  none  for  Man  ! 

■ 

**  Ye  proudly  honest !  when  ye  heard 

My  wounded  conscience  groan, 
Had  generous  hand  or  feeling  heart, 

Ooe  glimpse  of  Mercy  shown-* 


\^ 
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That  act  had  made,  firein  burning  eyes, 

8weet  tears  of  virtue  roll, 
Had  fix'd  my  heart,  assur'd  my  faith, 

And  Heaxen  had  gained  a  soul  /" 

The  subjoined  character  of  the  former,  drawn  by  one  of  that  class 
in  a  letter  to  Ins  friend,  is  a  pleasing  picture  of  rural  contentment. 

THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

When  young,  I  thought  of  selling  my  farm,  because  it  afford^ 
ad  but  a  dull  repetition  of  the  same  labors  and  pleasures.  But 
wrfaen  I  considered  myself  as  divested  of  my  farm,  I  imagined  the 
•rorld  so  wide,  and  eveiy  habitaUe  place  so  full,  that  I  began  to  feat 
lest  there  would  be  no  room  for  me.  My  farm,  my  bouse,  my  barn, 
presented  objects  from  which  I  adduced  quite  new  ideas ;  ideas  more 
forcible  than  l»efore.  Why  should  I  not  find  myself  happy,  said  I, 
where  my  father  lived  and  died  in  prosperity  ?  Tkough  he  gave  me 
no  other  education  than  the  art  of  reading  and  writing,  he  left  me  a 
good  (arm— and  his  experience :  free  from  debts  and  other  difficulties. 
I  married ;  and  this  perfectly  reconciled  me  to  my  situation ;  my  wife 
rendered  my  house  all  at  once  cheerful  and  pleasing ;  it  no  longer  ap- 
peared gloomy  and  solitary  as  before.  When  I  went  to  work  in  the 
(ieldd,  I  worked  with  more  alacrity ;  I  felt  that  I  did  not  work  for  my- 
self alone,  and  this  encouraged  me  much. 

My  wife  would  often  come  with  her  knitting  in  her  hand,  and  sit 
under  the  shady  trees,  praising  the  straitness  of  my  furrows  and  the 
docility  of  my  horses.  This  swelled  my  heart,  and  I  regretted  that  I 
had  not  married  before.  I  know  no  other  landlord  than  the  Lord  of 
aB  land,  to  whom  I  owe  the  most  sjpcere  gratitude. 

My  father  left  me  three  hundred  and  seventy-one  acres  of  land, 
forty  of  which  are  good  timothy  meadow,  an  excellent  orchard,  a  good 
bouse,  and  a  substantial  bam.  How  happy  am  I  that  he.  lived  to 
tRuld  and  to  pay  for  all  those  improvements!  As  my  difficulties  are'' 
less  than  his,  I  have  but  to  tread  bis  paths,  to  be  as  good  as  he  was. 
I  know  enough  of  the  law  to  regulate  my  concerns  with  propriety ;  nor 
do  I  dread  its  power. 

These  are  the  grand  outlines  of  my  situation ;  but  as  I  can  feel 
much  more  than  I  am  able  to  express,  I  hardly  know  how  to  proceed. 
When  my  first  son  was  bom,  the  whole  train  of  my  ideas  was  suddenly 
altered ;  never  was  there  a  charm  that  acted  so  quickly  and  power- 
foOy :  I  ceased  to  ramble  in  imagination  through  the  wide  world ;  my 
excursions  since  have  not  exceeded  the  bounds  of  my  CBirm,  and  all 
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my  principal  pleasures  are  now  centered  within  its  scanty  limits ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  there  is  not  an  operation  belonging  to  it  in  which  I 
do  not  find  foo<}  for  nsefol  reflections.  This  w  the  reason,  I  suppose, 
that  when  you  was  here,  you  used,  in  your  refined  style,  to  term  me, 
>  ifte  farmer  of  feeling:  but  how  rude  must  those  feelings  be  in  him 
Vfho  daily  holds  the  axe  or  the  plough !  Those  feeUngs,  however,  I 
will  delineate  as  well  as  I  am  able,  agreeable  to  your  earnest  request 

Wlien  I  contemplate  my  wife,  by  my  fire-side,  while  she  either  spinSp 
knits,  dams,  or  suckles  our  child,  I  cannot  describe  the  yarious  emo- 
tions of  lore,  of  gratitude,  of  conscious  pride,  which  thrill  in  my  heart, 
and  often  overflow  in  involuntary  tears.  It  is  true  these  pleasing 
images  vanish  with  the  smoke  of  my  pipe;  but  though  they  dis- 
appear from  my  mind,  the  impression  they  have  made  on  my  heart 
is  indelible.  When  I  pkiy  with  the  infknt  my  warm  imagmation  run9 
Ibnvard,  and  eagerly  anticipates  his  future  temper  and  constitution. 
Whenever  I  go  abfoad,  it  is  always  involuntary ;  I  never  return  home 
without  feeling  some  pleasing  emotion,  whicn  I  often  suppress  as  use-  • 
less  and  foolish.  The  moment  I  enter  on  my  own  land,  the  bright 
idea  of  property,  of  exclusive  right,  of  independence,  exalt  my  mind. 
Precious  soil,  I  say  to  myself,  by  what  singular  custom  of  law  is  it  that 
thou  wast  made  to  constitute  the  riches  of  the  freeholder ! 

Often,  when  I  plough  my  low  ground,  1  place  my  little  boy  on  a 
chair  which  screws  to  the  beam  of  the  machine ;  its  motion  and  that 
of  the  horses  please  him ;  he  is  perfectly  happy,  and  begins  to  chat 
As  I  lean  over  the  handle,  various  are  the  thoughts  which  crowd  into 
my  mind.  I  am  now  doing  for  him,  I  say,  w{iat  my  father  formerly 
€iid  for  me :  may  God  enable  him  to  live,  that  he  may  perform  the  same 
operations,  for  the  same  purposes,  vhen  I  am  worn  out  and  old !  I 
relieve  his  mother  of  some  trouble  while  I  have  him  with  me ;  the 
odoriferous  furrow  exhilirates  his  spirits,  and  seems  to  do  the  child  a 
great  deal  of  good,  for  he  looks  more  blooming  since  I  have  adopted 
that  practice. 

Can  more  pleasure,  more  dignity,  be  added  to  that  primary  occa« 
pation  ?  The  father  thus  ploughing  with  his  child,  and  to  feed  his 
family,  is  inferior  only  to  the  Emperor  of  China,  ploughing  as  an  ex- 
ample to  his  kingdom. 

"  Enjoyment,"  says  Zimmerman,  "  comes  before  possession,  and 
^vith  possession  generally  comes  disgust:  so  that  we  have  before  we 
have^  and  have  not  when  we  have.  This  I  take  to  be  one  of  the  rifest 
paradoxes  that  we  can  meet  with." 
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Hie  fottowing  extract  is  worth  attention,  as  it  regards  a  subject  of  the 
deepest  interest  to  the  moral  world.     It  is  from  a  Sermon  preached  \ 
at  the  Magdakn,  (London)  by  the  Bishop  of  Rochester. 

TOE    EXTRACT. 

It  is  olie  great  defect,  that,  by  the  oonsei^t  of  the  world,  (for  the 
thing  stands  iqpon  no  other  ground)  the  whole  infamy  is  made  to  light 
upon  one  party  only,  in  the  crime  of  two ;  and  the  man  who,  for  the 
most  part,  is  the  author,  not  the  mere  accomplice  of  the  woman's  guilt, 
and,  for  that  reason,  is  the  greater  delinquent,  is  left  unpunished,  and 
nncensnred.  This  mode  of  partial  punishment  affords  not  to  the 
weaker  sex  the  protection  which,  in  justice  and  sound  policy,  is  their 
due  against  the  arts  of  the  seducer.  The  Jewish  law  set  an  example 
of  a  better  policy  and  a  mor»  equal  justice,  when,  in  the  case  of  adul- 
tery, it  condemned  both  parties  to  an  equal  punishment,  which,  indeed, 
was  nothing  leis  than  death.  A  worse  eyil,  a  mischief  attending  the 
sererify,  the  salutary  severity,  upon  the  whole  of  our  dealing  with  (lie 
lapsed  female,  is  this :  that  it  proves  an  obstacle,  almost  insurmountr 
able,  to  her  return  into  the  paths  of  virtue  and  sobriety,  from  which 
ahehas  once  deviated,  'nie  first  thing  that  happens  upon  the  detection 
of  her  shame  is,  that  she  is  abandoned  by  her  friends,  in  resentment 
of  the  disgrace  she  hath  brought  upon  her  family.  She  is  driven  from 
the  shelter  of  her  father's  house ;  she  finds' no  refuge  in  the  arms  of 
her  seducer ;  his  satiated  passion  loaths  the  charms  he  hath  enjoyed ; 
•he  gains  admittance  at  no  hospitable  door ;  she  is  cast  a  wanderer 
upon  the  streets,  without  money,  without  lodging,  without  food !  In  this 
forlorn  and  helpless  situation,  suicide  or  prostitution  is  the  alternative 
to  which  she  is  reduced.  Thus  the  very  possibility  of  repentance  is 
almost  cut  off,  unless  it  be  such  repentance  as  may  be  exercised  by 
the  terrified  sinner  in  her  last  agonies,  perishing  in  the  open  streets, 
•Vttder  the  merciless  pelting  of  the  elements,  of  cold  and  hunger,  and  a 
broken  lieart ! — and  yet  the  youth,  the  inexperience,  the  gentle  man- 
ners, once,  of  many  of  these  misendiile  victims  of  man's  seduction, 
plead  bard  for  mercy ! — ^But  we  have  hi^  authority  to  say,  that  these 
fallen  women  are  not,  of  all  sinners,  the  most  incapable  of  penitence — 
not  the  most  unlikely  to  be  touched  with  a  sense  of  their  guilt — not 
the  most  unsusceptible  of  religious  improvement — ^tliey  are  not,  of  all 
sinners,  the  most  without  hope,  if  timely  opportunity  of  repentance 
were  afforded  them.  Sinners  such  as  these,  upon  John  the  Baptist" s 
first  preaching,  found  their  way  into  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  before  the 
Pharisees,  with  all  their  outward  show  of  sanctity  and  self-denial. 
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BfADEMOIBELLE   CAZOT^. 

The  following  instance  of  fortitude  inspired  by  filial  affection,  av 
exemplified  in  the  conduct  of  Mademoiselle  Cazotte,  is  one  of  the  many 
interesting  incidents  to  which  the  French  Revolution  has  given  birth. 
The  &11  of  the  Bourbons,  which  in  its  consequences  deluged  France 
in  unprecedented  horrors,  was  at  the  same  time  an  event  which,  in  the 
developement  of  character,  exhibited  many  traits  of  the  most  exqui- 
Bite  loveUness.  The  following  is  amc&g  the  number. 

Mademoiselle  Cazotte  was  the  only  dau^ter  of  a  gentleman,  who, 
at  the  c(^mmencement  of  the  French  Revolution,  was  seventy-two 
je$n  of  age ;  and  being  closely  connected  with  the  intendant  of  the 
civil  list,  was  from  that  circumstance  unforfimately  involved  in  his  fate ; 
fbr  letters  of  M.  Cazotte's  were  found  in  Eh  Poret's  possession,  and  the' 
writer  of  them  was  sent  to  prison  with  his  amiable  daughter. 

To  Mademoiselle,  in  a  ibw  days,  liberty  was  offered ;  but  she  refused 
it,  and  obtained  permission  to  remain  confined ;  and  the  affectionate 
zeal  she  testified  for  her  fether,  united  to  the  eloquent  persuasions  that 
she  used,  so  far  interested  the  Marsellois  (who  were  quartered  in  the 
prisons)  in  his  favor,  that  tlicy  unanimously  determined  to  preserve 
ius  life. 

Though  the  ill-fated  old  man's  death  was  thus  unexpectedly  pre- 
vented, through  the  filial  attachment  of  his  amiable  child,  yet  his  sa- 
vage persecutors  allowed  him  but  a  short  enjoymcAt  of  existence ; 
for  on  the  evening  of  the  second  of  September,  they  again  demanded 
his  life.  Mademoiselle  Cazott^,  hearing  her  father's  name  vociferated 
by  voices  which  appalled  every  feeling  by  their  sound,  instantly  rushed 
out  amongst  the  group  of  murderers,  and  undauntedly  answered  to 
the  name.  Her  extreme  youth,  beauty,  and  courage,  struck  with  asto- 
nishment the  sanguinaiy  band ;  and  cruelty  itself  remained  some  mo- 
ments doubtful  whether  it  should  fiilfil  oppressive  tyranny's  command, 
"'What  hast  thou  done  to  be  here  with  thy  daughter?'*  said  one  of  the 
foremost  to  the  ill-fated  bazotte.  "  iTou  will  find  that  by  the  jailor's 
books,"  replied  the  prisoner;  which  informed  them,  that,  for  being  a 
counler^revolutionist^  Cazotte  was  detained.  Scarcely  was  this  report 
circulated  amongst  them,  than  the  axe  was  raised  over  the  unfortunate 
man's  head ;  whi^sh  his  daughter  perceiving,  uttered  a  shriek  of  horror, 
and  throwing  herself  upon  him^  concealed  him  from  their  sight. 

''Strike,  barbarians!"  said  she,  disdaining  supplication;  "for  yo^ 
cannot  reach  my  father,  but  through  the  passage  of  my  heart !"  At  this 
ftstpnishing  proof  of  filial  affection^  hearts  which  bad  been  stranger?  to 
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compassion  felt  the  force  of  nature's  ties ;  and  a  shout  of  Pardon  f 
FjBordon !  issoed  from  the  mouths  of  the  surrounding  multitude,  and  was 
re-echoed  by  the  general  Foice.  The  Marsellois  instantly  opened  a 
pasei^  for  them,  and  the  old  man  retired  under  the  cover  of  his  sa- 
cred shifSd! 

.  What  a  tiibiile  was(  at  that  moment^  oflfered  to  the  social  aflfectbns ! 
What  tnoiflitioBa  can  exalted  virtue  produce  in  the  heart !  Even  barba- 
asm  itself  seemed  to.  acquire  ciiilization';  ferocity  became  gentleness ; 
ind  the  oppressors  were  subdued  I 

Alter  the  institution  of  the  criminal  tribunal,  Gazotte  was  again 
.  destined  to  fe^  fhe.foree  of  tyrannic  power;  again  was  he  arrested, 
and  cfragged  to  a  prison ;  and  again,  in  spite  of  all  entreaties,  accom* 
panied  by  his  chikL  *'  In  the  company  ofyou^  my  father,"  said  this 
amiable  daughter,  **  die  most  cruel  of  assassins  I  have  faced ;  and 
flhaU  I  not  be  the  companion  of  your  new  misfortune,  in  which  there  is 
much  leas  cause  for  dread  or  alarm  ?  The  hope  of  saving  your  Ufe 
idll  ag^in  support  me;  and  I  will  show  to  your  judges  a  forehead 
furrowed  with  age.  I  will  ask  them  if  a  man,  who  has  but  a  few  days 
to  Imger  out  among  his  fellow  creatures,  may  not  find  mercy  in  the 
eyes  of  justice,  after  having  avoided  the  perils  which  you  have  escaped ; 
I  will  enquire  if  him  whose  white  hairs  could  excite  pity  in  the  breasts 
of  assassins,  could  not  create  it  in  the  hearts  of  magistrates,  where 
mercy  ou^t  to  reside  ?  The  voice  of  Nature  will  plead ;  and  you  will 
be  liberated."  "  Oh  I"  said  the  unfotfunate  father,  *«  deceive  not  yourself, 
my  cjiild  I" 

Though  Cazotte  at  length  agreed  that  his  daughter  should  accom- 
pany him  to  prison,  yet  the  keeper  positively  refused  to  let  her  in ; 
and,  agonized  at  this  unexpected  disappointment,  she  instantly  flew 
to  the  Commune,  and,  by  the  force  of  tears  and  supplications,  at  length 
had  the  satisfaction  of  obtaining  consent.  Night  and  day  were  spent 
io  filial  affections,  and  in  endeavors  to  fortify  her^  father's  mind,  ex- 
cept those  hours  when  she  was  trying  to  induce  his  judges  to  use 
their  influence  to  preserve  his  life. 

When  the  period  arrived  which  was  to  decide  the  destiny  of  the 
opffressed  and  unfortunate  Cazotte,  he  appeared  before  the  tribunal, 
supported  by  his  iuttiable  daughter,  whose  interesting  appearance  ex- 
cited general  applKtse!  Previous  to  that  mock  ceremony  which  was 
falsely  termed  ^  trial,  Cazotte  had  laid  injunctions  on  his  daughter  not 
to  speak;  but  as  they  proceeded,  the  variations  of  her  countenance 
expressed  more  than  the^most  eloquent  tongue  could  reveal.  Breath- 
less from  (ear,  and  pale  from  appreheneion,  in  all  the  agony  of  sus- 
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pense,  she  waited  to  hear  the  final  sentence  pronounced;  but,  unable 
tQ  support  the  dreadful  conffici  of  feeMng,  she  was  carried  apparently 
tifelcss  out  of  tl|e  hall ! 

The  moment  she  bad  regained  the  power  of  recollection,  she  re- 
quested to  be  restored  to  that  olyect  whom  nature  had  endeared ;  but 
the  tears  of  her  Mends  too  fatally  convinced  h%r,  she  was  nerer  again 
destined  to  be  blest  with  his  sight ;  for  execution  immediately  follow* 
ed  the  sentence,  and  the  unfortunate  Gazotte  was  translated  to  & 
better  life. 

The  lovers  of  music  will  be  pleased  with  the  re^appearance  of  the 
following,  as  it  is  a  delicate  effusion,  and  is  now  adapted  to  a  very 
appropriate  air. 

THE  HONEY-MOON. 

When  Mart  first  my  love  inspired, 
I  thought  her  smiles  the  height  of  bliss, 

Each  winning  grace  by  turns  admired, 
And  tasted  rapture  in  a  kiss. 

When  mine,  how  swift  the  moments  flew, 

No  thought  of  care  my  bosom  knew ; 

Ah !  tell  me  not  I  boast  too  soon — 

1  know  'twas  then  the  Honey  Moon, 

So  tender  was  my  Mart's  love. 

For  me  was  eveiy  gentle  care ; 
And  pure  to  me  the  joy  would  prove, 

Reflected  from  my  charming  flBdr. 
And  though  four  weeks  had  swiftly  past, 
Each  gave  improvement  to  the  last, 
And  mutual  love  called  down  a  boon  * 
From  Heaven — asecondHmiey  Moon. 

My  Mart  long  has  blest  my  arms, 

As  good,  as  gentler,  and  as  kind ; 
Her  cheek  retains  its  wonted  charms, 

And  richer  beauties  grace  her  mind. 
Kind  Heaven !  O  grant  my  fervent  prayer. 
These  blessings  unimpair'd  to  share ; 
While  harmony's  unvaried  tune. 
Makes  every  month  a  Honey  Moon. 
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PER^BTUAL  MOTION. 

A  Coamiftfee  was  appcnnted  hf  the  Legislature  of  PennByhraiyft,  to 
inspect  Mr.  Readhefer's  Perpduai  Motion,  and  make  a  report  on  the 
same.  Owing  to  aome  misunderstanding  between  the  parties,  the  grand 
object  of  Che  appointment  was  not  accomplished;  but  they  have  re^ 
ported  their  beHeffbat  %e  machine  is  a  dee^HoHy  and  the  inventor  an 
impoelor.  BIr.  R^dhefer,  has,  howeyer,  requested  the  public  to  sus- 
pend flieir  opinion  for  the  present,  as  lie  is  preparing  a  publication  on 
the  subject,  which,  he  affirms,  will  substantiate  the  truth  of  his  own 
assertion,  ttiat  &e  invented  machine  is  no  deception,  but  a  real  and 
gemdne  Fetf^etnal  MeiiolL 


Mr.  DaWd  Cram,  l^itely  a  resident  pf  Claricsburg,  has  contrived  a 
madme  for  the  puipose  of  cutting  timber,  which,  for  its  utility,  bids 
fair  to  l>e  ratd^ed  amo^st  the  most  useful  and  ingenious  inventions. 
Bereral  gentlemen,  who  have  seen  the  construction  and  operation  of  this 
bbor-tanng  piece  of  mechanism,  have  ^en  it  their  decided  approba- 
tion. The  machine  is  truly  simple,  and  upon  a  calculation  it  is  found 
that  widi  it  one  man  will  perform  the  labor  of  six  in  the  same  space  of 
time  with  axes.  With  very  little  exertion  of  strength  in  the  workman, 
it  is  esfimated  to  cut  a  tree  five  feet  through  in  half  an  hour ;  it  cuts  with 
equal  &dEty  lioth  standing  and  fallen  timber.  The  macMne  is  quite 
portable,  and  may  easily  l>e  carried  about  by  the  workman.  The 
whole  cost,  when  completed,  will  not  exceed  ten  dollars.  This  con- 
tfirance  deserves  to  be  more  generally  known ;  but  we  are  not  now 
^Bsposed  to  enter  into  particulars,  as  the  ingenious  inventor  intends 
Baking  application  for  a  patent. 

From  the  Albany  Gazette. 
Afeii.  PrinUrs^ 

I  take  the  liberty  of  troubling  you  with  tha  followmg  remarks,  and 
if  ;ou  should  think  them  worthy  of  room  in  your  useful  paper,  you 
wili  gratify  a  reader  by  inserting  them. 

The  foct,  of  so  many  accidents  happening  during  the  winter,  when 
crosBing  the  river,  and  the  useful  lives  that  have  been  lost,  is  truly 
lamentabie.  Hearing  of  a  recent  circumstance,  [last  week  a  stage- 
dnVer  was  drowned]  I  could  not  help  considering  it  as  an  omen  of 
more  losses  of  a  similar  lyiture,  before  the  ice  breaks  up  in  the  spring. 
To  remedy  these  ill  consequences,  and  as  a  mean  of  preventing  ca- 
tasfrophes  similar  to  what  have  happened,  while  crossing  the  river, 
Ji*en  Me  iceUtud  secure,  requires  but  little  trouble  or  expense;  and 
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surely  if  we  can  save  the  life  of  one  fellow  creature,  and  a  member 
of  society,  money  ought  not  to  come  in  consideration,  if  it  should 
cost  ttiousands;>  but  this  is  not  the  case:  it  is  merely  to.  Have  the 
boats  formed  after  the  manner  of  those  which  cross  the  Delaware 
river  from  Philadelphia  to  Camden,  and  other  places,  and  they  will 
yield  the  same  income  or  more,  than  when  the  river  is  not  frozen. 
They  have  keeled  boats  that  are  built  sharp — ^when  the  ice  begins  to 
make,  they  attach  to  them  small  runners,  with  both  ends  curved ; 
the  runners  are  about  four  feet  long,  and  about  one  foot  from  the  keel 
on  both  sides — ^they  are  about  one  or  two  inches  lower  than  the  keel, 
and  both  keel  and  runners'  are  plated  with  irons.  The  boat  will  theii 
rest  on  the  keel,  and  one  of  the.  runners;  if  a  lump  of  ice  should  im- 
pede its  progress  in  any  degree,  it  can  be  turned  on  the  others  To  the 
bow  of  the  boat  is  a  rope  which  one  of  the  ferrymen  puHs,  to  lead  the 
boat  in  her  course,  while  another  shoves  at  the  stem.  If  the  ice 
should  give  way,  all  is  safe,  as  the  men  are  provided  with  large  boots 
that  come  up  to  their  middles,  to  keep  them  dxy,  in  case  they  should 
get  in  the  water.- 

I  have  seen  these  boats  cross  the  river  when  the  ice  has  not  been 
strong  aU  the  way,  with  passengers  and.heavy  loading,  with  the  great- 
est safety,  when  a  passenger  on  foot  would  not  have  been  safe  alone, 
and  have  never  heard  of  a  person  being  lost,  since  they  have  had 
them  so  constructed. 

If  this  intimation  should  be  considered  as  possessing  public  utility, 
and  the  hint  be  adopted,  I  shall  consider  myself  abundantly  rewarded. 


IMPORTANT  INVENTION. 

Among  the  many  useful  improvements  and  invetttions  which  the 
genius  and  industr}*-  of  our  countrymen  have  lately  produced,  though 
last  not  least  important  to  public  utility,  is  the  machine  which  Mr.  Theo- 
dore Norton  and  Mr^George  Biddis,  of  Milford,  Wayne  county,  Pcnn. 
(aided  by  the  public  spirited  exertions  of  Mr.  Baron,  of  the  same 
place)  have  invented.  This  machine  is  so  constructed  as  to  card  and 
spin  wool  at  one  operation,  ivithout  making  it  into  rolls:  though  the 
machinery  is  not  yet  brought  to  that  degree  of  perfection  which  the 
above  gentlemen  expect  to  bring  it,  yet  from  experiments  made,  it  is 
found  capable,  in  its  present  state,  with  seventeen  flyers,  of  carding  and 
spinning  a  pound  of  common  wool  in  ^5  minutes,  (which  was  formerly 
a  day's  work  for  two  women)  producing  a  thread  of  even  texture  and 
remarkable  strength,  sufficiently  fine  for  common  cloths,  flaQnebr, 
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ftocking  yarn,  etc.  and  it  appears  well  adapted  for  roping  yam  for  the 
finer  fabrics.  It  is  undoubtedly  an  invention  of  great  merit  and  use- 
fiilnesa ;  and  combining  it  with  r  view  of  the  present  political  and 
nanufiBictiiring  state  of  our  country,  it  may  fairly  be  considered  of 
national  importance.  It  is  supposed  the  principle  may  be  applied  to 
the  spinning  of  cotton.  We  understand  Mess.  Biddis  and  Norton  have 
aeevred  the  patent  ri^t  for  this  valuable  machine. 


USEFUL  DISCOVERT. 

• 

A  schedule  and  drawing  have  been  lodged  at  the  Patent  Office, 
Washingtcm  City^by  a  Mr.  Harrison,  of  Connecticut,  which  secures  to 
him  an  invention  called  a  Double  Lens,  which  is  composed  of  glass, 
a4iqoid  substHnce,  the  use  of  wbich  is  particularly  adapted  for  read- 
iigi  writings  the*fiiie  artist,  etc.  The  Lens  placed  near  the  lamp  or  candlei 
lasts  a  clear  and  conspicuous  Bgfat,  ^  tinged  fdth  a  beautiful  green 
shade,  wliicb  has  a  delightful  appearance  upon  the  book  or  other  ob- 
ject Illuminated ;  the  use  of  which  has  a  most  salutary  effect  upon  the 
eyes ;  and  those  who  have  weak  eyes,  or  whose  eyes  are  failing,  are 
enabled  to  see  with  much  more  clearness  than  with  the  common  lights. 
tbe  figbt  produced  by  the  Lens  firom  one  light  is  equal  to  the  light 
of  fliree  candles ;  of  course  a  great  saving  is  mamfest,  where  a  good 
li^t  is  rec|Uiaite. 


It  marble  quany  has'  been  discovered  on  the  Monongahela,  oppo- 
ftte  Pittsbm^.  Its  shades  are  variegated,  it  is  susceptible  of  a  bean- 
tifol  potish,  and  is  of  a  very  firm  texture. 


An  operation  was  performed  a  short  time  since,  in  the  city  of  Balti- 
moie,  by  Dr.  Gibson,  on  the  eye  of  Mr.  Robert  Reeder,  from  St.  Mary's 
county,  by  wbich  be  was  completely  restored  to  sight,  after  having 
been  Mind  for  three  years.  The  blindness  of  Mr.  Reeder  was  occa- 
ftoned  by  an  opacity  in  the  chrystaline  lens ;  and  in  order  to  tfect  a 
core,  it  was  necessary  entirely  to  remove  that  part  of  the  eye.  Thia 
Toy  deficate  task  was  accordingly  undertaken,  and  successfully  exe- 
cuted by  die  operator.  This  communication  is  made  to  the  public  by 
the  writer,  under  the  impression  that  it  may  be  of  advantage  to  the 
community  to  be  informed  of  every  such  important  and  useful  effort 
of  medical  dull. 


M  IMPORTANT  REMEDIES. 

Curt  for  ChUbUttiu  and  Frosted  Fed.  A  reiy  simple  remedy  for 
this  distressing  complaiDt,  is  soaking  Oie  feet  in  Cold  Water,  imme- 
diately from  the  well.  It  has  been  repeatedly  tried  under  the  observa- 
tion  of  the  writer  of  this  article,  and  always  with  uniform  success 
The  erening  is  the  m^t  proper  time  for  the  application,  and  the  af- 
fected part  should  be  kept  immersed  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes, 
though  a  leas  time  wiH  often  answer;  the  heat  will  gradually  abate» 
and  before  morning  the  inflammation  entirely  disappear. 


Cure  for  the  Sick  Ueadroxhe.  To  remoTe  an  attack  of  Sick  Head- 
•che,  a  correspondent  recommends  the  patient  to  take  ^a  spoonful  of 
nagnesia,  and  half  a  tea-spoonful  of  ginger,  mixed  with  a  lump  of  su- 
gar, in  a  tumbler  three  pafts  full  of  water,  with  the  chHl  off:  to  sit  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  with  his  feet  in  water  agreeably  warm ;  and  to 
apply  a  napkin  wrung  out  of  cold  water  to  his  temples  or  forehead, 
irhichever  appears  the  most  affected.** 


From  the  Norfolk  Public  Ledger. 
Mb.  Editob, 

I  was  visiting  one  of  my  neighbors  a  few  days  past,  and  whilst  there, 
1  understood,  from  the  cries  which  F  heard  in  an  adjoining  room,  that . 
some  distressing  accident  had  happened.     I  immediately  eiiter^  the 
room,  and  found  that  a  young  lady  in  the  family  had  accidentally  upset 
a  tea  kettle  of  boiling  water,  and  had  scalded  both  her  feet  and  ancles. 

Having  noticed  some  time  ago,  in  your  paper,  the  certificates  of 
sundry  persons,  that  Carded  Cotton,  applied  to  burns,  would  luive  a 
good  effect,  it  occurred  to  me  that  this  would  be  a  good  opportunity  io 
irj  and  prove  its  efficacy.  I  requested  that  some  cotton  should  be 
brought,  and  immediately  applied  it  in  large  rolls  to  the  feet  am)  ancles. 
This  was  done,  and  the  youi^  lady,  who  suffered  excessively  for  about 
two  lours,  was  gradually  relieved  fit>m  the  smart  and  pain,  and  was 
able  to  walk  about  the  house,  with  the  bandages  on,  before  night.  The 
next  morning,  when  I  visited  there,  she  had  on  her  stockings  and  shoes, 
and  she  assured  me  she  felt  no  other  inconvenience  from  the  accident 
than  that  it  made  her  feet  tender. 

You  are  at  liberty  to  publish  this,  if  you  think  it  will  add  any  weight 
to  the  certificates  already  ^ven  for  a  discovery  which  cannot  be  loo 
extensively  known.    Yours,  etc.  P  S.  TAYLOR. 
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FOR  THE  HALCYON  LUMINARY. 
HEMARKS  ON  THE  GOG  AND  MAGOG  OF  SCRIPTURE. 

These  paradoxical  personages,  from  whom  silch  dreadful  doing<9 
are,  at  some  future  time,  expected,  have  been,  among  many  good 
Christiaiis,  a  sort  of  raW'k€ad'and'bloody4)(mes,  which  excited  in  them 
no  little  degree  of  anxiety  for  the  fate  of  their  descendants,  who  might 
be  enlisted  in  the  contest  with  those  terrific  monsters.  The  learned 
and  pious  John  Wesley,  was  one  of  those  who  looked  with  steady 
faith  to  the  appearance  of  those  princes  of  ruin,  whose  reign  would 
close  with  the  be^nning  of  that  of  the  Redeemer.  Some  have  given 
the  Russians  the  honor  of  these  special  ascriptions,  inasmuch  as  those 
people  are  in  the  habit  of  wearing  covers  of  skins,  or  pelisses,  over 
flieir  other  garments;  they  agree  with  the  Hebrew  original  Gog, 
which  signifies  covering,  deducing  also  the  Turcomans  from  the  To- 
garmah  of  Esekiel,  by  a  free  etymological  inference.  Neither  oppor- 
tunity of  quotation,  nor  inclination  for  transcription,  afford  us  the  gene- 
ral views  of  the  difierent  opinions  that  have  been  hatched  by  the  in- 
genuity of  men,  respecting  the  Gog  and  Magog  of  Holy  Writ ;  or  of 
some  others,  more  rational  than  the  rest,  who  perceived  the  utter  in- 
ability of  the  hitman  understanding  to  explain  these  Biblical  an;ana, 
dnder  any  known  method  or  rule,  short  of  the  arbitrary  or  capricious 
exercise  of  the  fancy,  a  method  inadmissible  in  such  cases,  leaving 
the  diflBculty  to  be  solved  by  time.  It  was  not  expected  by  many, 
or  any  of  our  neighbors  and  friends,  that  they  themselves  wouhl  afford, 
in  their  own  proper  persons,  the  prototype  of  this  Grog  and  Magog> 
and  that  the  great  battles  in  which  they  have  a  part,  means  a  contest 
between  the  good  and  true  interior  principles,  which  are  about  to  be 
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introduced  by  the  Lord  for  the  salvation  of  man,  and  the  evil  and 
ialse  exterior  principles,  which  will  oppose  tfaem,  and  which  will  event- 
uallj,  be  overcome  in  the  contest,  according  to  the  real  sense  of  the 
prophecy. 

One  of  the  consequences,  or  rather  concomitants  of  the  Messiah's- 
ceign,  is, .  as  we  are  informed,  tfiat,  "  I  shall  write  my  law  on  their 
hearts,  and  they  shall  all  know  me,  from  the  least  even  to  the 
greatest,"  which  appears,  without  any  danger  of  misconstruction,  to 
imply,  that  men  will  derive  the  motive  or  spring  of  their  actions, 
their  ruling  love,  their  first  impetus,^  directly  from  the  Divine  authority, 
all  things  of  the  proprium  of  man  being  in  entire  submission  thereto. 
The  declaration  that  "  I  will  write,"  etc.  includes  in  its  meaning,  and  is 
tantamount  to  this  assertion,  that  Ihe  Haw  mas  not  already  written  there-^ 
in  their  hearts.  An  assertion  that  appears  as  directly  applying  to  the 
Christians  of  tlie  day,  as  to  any  other  description  of  men  heretofore,  if 
we  may  take  for  granted  the  testimony  of  4dl  the  preachers  of  the 
present  period,  whcf  assure  us,  from  the  sacred  desk,  of  the  certainty 
of  this  damning  fact,  that  the  hearts  of  men  are  desperately  wicked ; 
impossible,  of  course,  to  suppose  that  the  law  is,  as  yet,  written  on 
them.  There  are  other  laws  which  men  act  from,  at  this  day,  and 
men  of  the  Christian  Church  too ;  laws  which  are  not  totally  desti- 
tute of  Divine  influence ;  yet  as  such — ^as  Divine  laws — ^have  no  force 
with  man ;  their  influence  being  from  without,  not  from  nitkin.  In 
explanation,  it  is  necessary  here  to  express,  as  determinately  as  pos- 
Bible,  the  contra-distinction  between  the  law  operating  outwardly  and 
operatiug  U2n;are%;  in  the  latter  case,  the  man  acts  wholly  and  solely 
from  that  Law,  independently  of  other  circumstances ;  it  is  his  ruling 
love,  and  bears  away  all  others  that  come  in  opposition  to  it,  and  it 
directs,  purifies,  and  vivifies,  all  that  are  subordinate,  for  the  perform- 
ance of  natural  uses.  He  cares  not  whether  it  is  the  creed  of  the 
throne,  or  the  creed  of  the  multitude ;  for  him  and  his  house,  they 
will  serve  the  Lord.  If  it  is  needful  so  to  do,  he  is  wise  enough  ta 
sacrifice  the  interests  of  the  moment,  to  his  eternal  interests ;  he 
tlierefore  neither  slumbers  nor  sleeps  on  the  post  of  duty.  He  neither 
wavci^  nor  wearies,  in  the  performance  of  what  he  deems  the  great 
end  of  his  being,  the  promotion  of  his  peace,  happiness  and  future 
felicity  Uirough  Christ.  He  consults  not  with  flesh  and  blood,  hut 
runs  his  ways  rejoicing,  at  least  inwardly,  if  denied  the  exterior  of  af- 
fluence. But  the  case  is  a  different  one,  when  the  Law  is  exteriorly 
received  ;  for  here  every  man  puslies  home  on  his  neighbor  the  neces- 
sity of  moral  duties,  whilst  he  leaves  his  own  heart  to  pursue  its  self- 
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mh  BchemePi  undisturbed  by  the  terrors  of  conscieuce  or  the  impres* 
fiioiis  of  duty :  the  opiniooe  of  his  neighbors  are  treated  as  monitory 
on  his  actions  as  such  may  appear  to  the  world — because  he  finds 
their  good  opinion  to  be  necessaiy  to  the  success  of  his  wordly  p^^ 
suito;  iNit  in  all  cases  where  he  can  elude  curiosity,  bafiSe  research, 
«r  blindfoki  rationality,  he  plays  the  part  of  a  disciple  of  Anti-Christ : 
ihe  Law  of  God  Calls  prostrate  before  the  more  powerful  propensities 
of  his  corporeal  nature,  and  is  not  again  thought  of  till  the  periodical 
renewal  of  barren  specuhition,  gives  another  occasion  of  joining  in  the 
exerciBea  of  pie^,  without  relinquishing  in  practice  the  advantages  of 
knavery. 

Such  are  the  distinctions  to  be  observed  in  the  cases  mentioned.  The 
txUmal  motives,  or  laws  of  action,  common  to  the  tuUural  man,  are 
very  many;  such,  as  when  a  man  acts  firom  policy,  the  end  of  which  is 
to  promote  merei^  his  own  private  views,  and  not  the  good  of  the  com- 
munity, as  he  may  pretend,  firom  avarice,  from  a  blamable  ambition, 
from  regard  to  worldly  and  temporal  interests  exclusively;  from  envy,. 
JeakHiay,  aafice^  revenge,  and  also  the  love  of  pleasure ;  finom  all  de- 
aires  and  passions  which  have  their  rise  in  man's  own  proprium,  taking 
m  course  inimical  to  that  divine  order,  under  wliich  the  world  must  at 
last  exist  over  us  and  in  us.  If  these  be  the  gods  we  now  worship,  if 
4heae  be  the  powers  that  reign  over  us,  it  is  evident  that  we  are  ruled 

* 

and  governed,  not  by  the  grace  of  God  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts — by 
Ihe  Divine  law  written  there,  but  by  the  Anti-Christ,  the  Gog  and  Ma- 
gog of  this  natural  world,  by  the  exterior  powers  of  nature,  4he  mere 
outside  coveriogs  and  trappings  of  humanity;  the  roof,  the  shell,  the 
outer  expression,  the  exterior  rites,  the  temporal  and  temporary  mo- 
tives ;  all  producing,  in  practice,  as  exemplified  in  society,  sociably 
and  individually,  the  grossest  misrule,  anarchy,  confusion,  derange* 
neat,  war,  poverty,  famine,  pestilence,  sorrows  and  griefs,  murders, 
and  robberies ;  besides  the  more  negative  forms  of  eVil,  as  the  ab- 
sence of  pleasurable  sensations,  etc.  etc. 

Such,  and  such  only,  are  meant  in  Holy  Writ  by  Gog  and  Magog, 
fliose  evil  and  fidse  things  of  the  natural  world  now  about  to  be  cast 
down,  that  the  kingdom  may  come,  and  the  will  of  God  be  done  on 
earth  as  it  is  in  Heaven. 

It  appears,  at  first  view,  an  unaccountable  thing,  that  the  terms  Gog, 
Hagog,  Meshech,  Tubal,  Togarmah,  which,  in  the  Hebrew,  are  words 
expressive  of  ordinary  ideas ;  as  Gog,  the  outside  of  any  thing ;  Me- 
diech,  sometfaii^  drawn  by  force ;  Tubal,  of  the  eartt^  woridly ;  To- 
yrmih^  bony ;  and  not  the  original  names  of  persons  and  places : 
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ebould  jei  be  given  in  the  translation  as  nonns  proper.  This,  no  doubt, 
occurred  from  tiie  entu«  reading  of  the  text  being  considered  relatively, 
which  personifies  those  terms,  contrary  to  our  idiom,  though  agreea- 
bly to  the  Hebrew,  and  was  so  intended  surely  by  the  Sacred  Pen- 
man, to  remain,  as  thus  veiled,  until  tiie  time  proper  for  the  Revela- 
tion of  the  real  sense  should  arrive.  This  is  the  case  throughout  all 
the  prophetic  books,  as  we  may  now  perceive,  by  the  key  of  corres- 
pondence, which  unlocks  this  hitherto  hidden  treasure. 

It  is  universally  allowed,  by  the  Christian  Church,  fliat  the  events 
predicted  in  the  xxxviiith  and  xxxixth  chapters  of  Esekiel  will  be 
accomplished  in  due  time,  agreeable  to  the  liUral  expression ;  for  it 
is  obvious  that  no  other  fulfihnent  has  ever  been  thought  of  cither  by 
Jews  or  Christians ;  and  as  there  has  been  no  accomplishment  of  it, 
either  under  the  Jewish  or  Christian  dispensation,  so  it  yet  remained 
to  be  fulfilled.  And  to  make  such  a  fulfilment  good,  under  the  ac- 
c^epted  Uieral  sense,  there  must,  in  some  future  period,  be  ])laces  and 
persons,  corresponding  to  the  above  recited  denominations ;  the  im- 
probability of  which  is  left  to  the  conjecture  of  every  candid  thinker, 
who,  along  with  these  difficulties,  may  take  into  consideration,  the  va- 
rious other  passages  in  these  two  chapters  of  Ezekicl.  Indeed,  if  we 
are  to  wait  to  see  this  prophecy  accomplished  UteraUy,  we  must  ex- 
pect the  whole  order  of  nature,  animate  and  inAiimate,  to  be  changed. 
For,  according  to  the  order  established  at  this  day  in  physical  things, 
an  order  which  hath  existed,  since  the  creation  of  the  world,  unchanged, 
no  such  events  can  possibly  happen  as  are  literally  predicted  in  these 
chapters.  If,  then,  the  Christians  of  this  age  will,  contrary  to  every 
principle  of  reason,  and  means  of  rational  jndgmcnt,  continue  to  look 
for  the  lUeral  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy,  they  will  find  themselves  in 
..  •  a  dilemma.  On  one  hand,  they  must  of  necessity  abandon  their 
*'  sound  reason,  and  acknowledge  a  faith  in  things  the  most  absurd  and 
impossible,  which  is  in  reality  madness :  or  they  must,  on  the  other 
hand,  reject,  in  total,  this  and  all  similar  parts  of  the  inspired  volume, 
lapsing  into  broad  infidelily,  or  else  remaining  still  under  the  name  of 
the  Church,  whilst  they  regard  the  revelation  on  which  it  stands  as  a 
mere  fable.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  spiriUud  sense  offers  a  most 
clear,  harnjpnious,  rational,  and  explicit  solution  of  all  these  difficul- 
ties, how  shall  those  who  reject  it,  after  a  fair  disclosure  and  exami- 
nation, be  able  to  excuse  themselves  hereafter,  when  the  Master  shall 
visit  his  vineyard,  when  he  shall  demand'an  account  of  those  talents  be- 
stowed for  trade?  How  will  they  answer  it,  when  they  are  asked  why 
fhey  have  rq|ecte(i  reason  and  revelation,  perhaps  without  an  en- 
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qukj  1    Oh,  Jerasalem,  Jenualeiii !  which  stonest  the  prophets,  and 
rejeetest  those  who  9te  sent,  how  much  hare  you  to  answer  for! 

It  bdng  the  writer's  intention  to  give  in  detail  the  spiritual  sense 
of  these  two  rery  remarkable  chi4>terB  of  Ezekiel,  the  xxxriiith  and 
xxxiith,  he  begs  lesTO  to  offer  these  remarks  to  the  leader  as  prepa- 
ratory to  the  chief  dei^gn :  beseechii^  those  whose  understandiBg  is 
not  as  yet  suffidoitly  ameliorated  for  the  receptk>n  of  these  marvel- 
k>iis  troths,  to  reject  with  caution,  and  preyioos  to  decision  to  exa- 
Bune  dispassionately;  hanng  in  yiew,  constantly,  4he  fkUibilit^  of  hu- 
man natore,  even  in  discussing  subjects  with  which  theie  has  been  a 
long  prerkNiB  aci|Qahit|UM;e.  T. 

(To  be  etmHnued.) 

TO  THE  EDITORS. 
GESTLEMBff, 

l%e  name  of  SwBDSVBORift  is  not  nav  to  me;  I  have  read  some  of 
his  writings,  and  most  confess  mjrself  astoniahed  though  not  convinced 
by  them.  I  consider  him  a  very  wonderful  man,  but  not  (likeotherii) 
a  madman.  Permit  me,  however,  to  state  some  of  my  ojijections'to 
the  doctrines  he  inculcates,  and  which  you  are  endeavoring  to  dis- 
seminate in  the  Halcton  Luminart. 

First,  then,  I  object  agunst  the  phrase  jDtvme  HumanUy^  so  often 
asedby  that  author,  and  would  be  glad  to  know  what  he  means  by  it 

2.  I  otigect  also  to  his  spiritual  sense  of  the  Scriptures,  because  it 
seems  to  set  aside  flie  letter,  which  I  have  always  been  taught  to 
onderstand  in  its  plain  and  obvious  sense. 

S.  He  denies  the  resurrection  of  the  material  iKKly,  althou^  this  is 
a  doctrine  universally  received  by  the  Christian  worid. 

4.  He  farther  asserts,  that  there  is  neither  an  angel  in  heaven,  nor 
a  devil  in  hell,  but  what  was  once  a  man  in  this  natural  world. 

Now,  gentlemen,  how  can  you  expect  me  to  believe  such  notions 
as  ttiese  ?  There  are  many  others  in  the  writings  of  Swedenboro 
equally  new  and  singular:  but  until  the  above  are  explained  to  my 
safisiactkMi,  either  liy  yourselves  or  some  of  your  correspondents,  I 
most  beg  leave  still  to  continue 

A  Member  of  the  Old  Church. 


The  foregoing  objections,  urged  by  our  correspondent  agamst  flie 
writinci  of  Bmanuel  Swbdenborg,  we  shall  endeavor  to  answer  in 
the  clearest  and  roost  satisfactory  manner  we  are  capable  of  We 
will  begpn  with  the  first,  agamst  the  phrase  Bivmt  Uumaniiy,  of  the 
meaning  of  wluch  our  correspondent  wishes  to  be  informed. 
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The  iihrase^  we  admiti  is  rather  new,  although  the  idea  thereby  ia- 
toided  to  be  coiiTeyeil  is  not  altogether  bo;  sinee  in  all  Christian 
Ghiuches  it  js  iinivefaaUy  acknowledged,  that,  in  Jesus  Christ,  God  is 
OIan,and  Man  God.  I^  then,  Jesus  Christ  be  Man,  and  at  the  same 
time  God,  in  one  person,  as  is  plainity  asserted  in  the  Athanasian. 
<;reed|  it  follows,  that  his  human  nature^  being  united  to  the  Divine 
essence,  must  also  be  Divine;  and  this  is  noother  than  what  is  meant 
by  the  phrase  DMne  HummUy. 

To  be  a  little  more  fiill:  no  one  will  de^y  that  our  Lord  Jesos 
Christ  is  Jlfon;  bat  some  may  posail^y  doubt  whether  or  no  he  be. 
also  God,  Let  us  therefore  hear  what  the  Scripture  saith  on  this  sub* 
ject,  for  on  this  we  are  willing  to  rest  the^  whole  of  the  argument 
Jesus  said  to  the  Jews,  ^  Before  Abraham  was,  I  AM,"  John  viii.  6a. 
This  can  be  no  other  than  the  language  of  him  who  is  from  eternity, 
and  who  consequently  is  Jehovah.  In  another  place  it  is  said,  "^  ho, 
this  ia  our  Qod^  we  have  waited  for  him;  this  is  Jehovah^"  Isaiah  xxy. 
9;  from  which  it  is  plain,  that  Jehovah  God  himself  was  expected* 
Again,  ^  The  voice  of  him  that  criethinthe  wilderness,  prepare  ye  the 
way  of  Jehoffoh^  make  strait  in  the  desert  an  highway  for  our  GodJ* 
Isaiah  xL  3,  fi,  10.  Matt  iiL  3.  Marii  i.  3.  Luke  iiL  4  Here  also 
the  Lord,  who  was  to  come,  is  called  Jehovah  and  God. 

Much  more  mi^t  be  quoted  from  the  Wobd  to  confirm  this  truth, 
if  necessaiy;  as  where  it  is  said,  that  ^  besides  Jehovah  there  is  w^ 
SamRa-,andnoi2edeemer,''IsaiahxliiL  1,3,  ll.chap.xlvii.4.  c^ 
i7.chap.xlix.26.  chap.  Ix.  16.  Uoseaxii.4.  That  these  scriptures  were 
fulfilled  ID  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  the  alone  Saviour  and 
Bedeemer  of  mankind,  is  universally  admitted ;  and  therefore  it  is  a 
truth  beyond  all  further  controveray ,  That  Jesua  Christ  ia  thai  Jehovah, 
and  thai  QodfOfwhomaU  Oupropheis  make  mention. 

Having  thus  sufficiently  proved,  from  Scripture,  that  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  God  of  Heaven  and  earth ;  and  it  being  already 
acknowledged,  as  before  observed,  that  he  is  God  and  Man  in  one 
person,  or  in  other  words,  that  he  is  a  Divine  Man  ;  and  further^  that 
lie  is  called  a  Redeemer  and  Saviour  particularly  in  reference  to  his 
Humanity,  it  is  plain  to  a  demonstration,  that  his  Humaniip  must  be 
Divine ;  since  so  great  and  astonishing  a  work  as  redemption  could 
never  have  been  effected  except  by  an  omnipotent  hand. 
'  We  are  aware,  that  another  objection  will  here  arise  in  the  mind& 
of  some,  occasioned  by  certain  parts  of  the  Word  being  written  in 
each  a  manner,  as  to  represent  Jesus  Christ  inferior  to  the  Father  in 
cespect  to  his  Manhood  or  Humanity.  *This  alsois  a  truth,  if  rightly 
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OBderstood,  to  wbicli  we  most  cbeerfull{y assent;  for  it  is  certain, that 
lot  Humaiiitjr,  ao  ftr  as  it  was  Hfyine,  could  not  possibly,  be  sub- 
ject to  aflfictioos  and  temptations,  much  less  to  death.  The  question 
Iben  is^  How  la  tina  difficulty  solved?  We  answer,  in  the  foUowii^ 
namier.  The  Lord  was  concdred  by  Jehoyah  or  die  Dirinityy  and 
bomef  theVirgmMafy ;  consequently  his  soul  was  from  Jehovah,  and 
also  die  first  rudiments  or  interior  essence  of  his  body,  to  which  was 
nicceaaiTelty  added  an  exterior  oovering  fiwmed  of  the  material  aub- 
flfance  of  the  mother.  Thus,  when  he  was'bom,  he  was  possessed  of 
a  Soul,  winch  being  from  Jehovah,  was  Jehovah;  also  of  the  first  m* 
dSmenfta  of  hmnaiBty,  derived  'from  Jehovah,  which  waa  therefore  so 
kr  a  Bkfine  HiananUy;  and  further,  of  an  external  material  coverings 
derived  from  Maiy,  which  being  merdy  hunum^  was  liable  to  all  the 
mfiimities,  ftaitties^  and  sufferings  of  another  man.  It  is  in  this  last 
teapect  that  he  is  said  to  be  inferior  to  the  Father,  and  accmdlng  fo 
which  he  ^eaks  ^  the  Father  as  to  a  PehK>n  distinct  firom  himseK 
But  In  propoHion  as  he  refecM  and  pui  off*  this  nudermal  Humamifff 
wUch  waa  effected  by  resisting  the  temptations  wherewith  he  was  as* 
nutted,  in  die  same  degree  the  first  rudiments  of  his  Divwt  IhnmanU^ 
(so  to  apeak]  increased,  and  took  the  place  of  the  former,  till  at  last 
be  became  eompietely  Divine  even  as  to  his  flesh  and  bones ;  and 
therefore  the  grave  could  not  contain  him,  but  he  rose  in  a  Divine  or 
Gtorified  Body,  in  which  he  says,  ''  All  power  is  given  unto  me  in 
heaven  and  in  earth,"  Matt  xxviii.  18.  This  then  is  the  Divine  Hu* 
wuxniiyf  in  which  He  and  the  Father  are  One,  like  the  soul  and  body 
himan. 

We  hope  the  above  will  give  some  sattsfSaction  to  the  inquiring 
mind,  on  a  sul^ect  which  is  confessedly  of  the  utmost  importance^ 
and  the  greatest  of  all  mysteries,  being  no  less,  as  Paul  says,  ua 
1  Tim.  ill.  16.  than  God  mamfesi  in  theflesh, 

(Tcy  be  continued.) 


BARON  EMANUEL  SWEDENBORG. 

We  aball,  this  month,  lay  before  the  readers  of  the  Halcyon  Ltj- 
aiKARY,  some  further  particulars  relating  to  the  truly  astonishing  per- 
sonage ;  the  multiplicity  of  whose  writings  alone,  independent  of  any 
peculiar  acquirements,  have  raised  him  far  above  the  level  of  any  com- 
petitor in  literature  or  science. 

A  son  of  the  Bishop  SwEOBEao  could  not  fail  having  a  good  and 
diefid  education,  suitable  to  his  rank.    This  circumstance  procured 
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hiin  the  means  of  acquiring  oseful  knowledge,  in  which  he  made  aH 
early  pragreaa.  His  f  oath  was  remaricable  by  an  uncommon  assi- 
duity and  application,  in  the  usual  exercises  of  his  age.  In  the  year 
1710  he  published,  at  Skani,a  Latin  collection  of  poetical  pieces,  on 
different  sufcgects,  which  Incficated  a  singular  viyacity  of  mind.  But, 
poetry  was  not  the  chief  olgect  of  his  occupations.  He  published,  in 
1716,  at  Stockholm,  ^  Essays  and  Obserrations  on  the  Mathematice 
and  the  Physical  Sciences,"  under  the  title  of  DasdcUus  Hyperboreus. 
A  produtstton  of  this  kind,  at  such  an  age,  gave  room  to  conjecture, 
that  otiier  works  would  foltow  of  a  remarkable  nature.  But,  be  Justly 
imagined,  that  a  young  man  cannot  be^me  a  good  author,  until  he 
has  sufficiently  labored  in  gatfiering,  with  prudence  and  discernment, 
a  quantity-  of  materials  proper  for  the  subjects  he  designs  to  treat  of. 
And,  with  this  view,  Swedenboi^g  studied,  with  great  application,  in 
the  Umversity  of  Upsal;  and,  with  no  less  assiduity,  in  the  Universi- 
ties  of  England,  Holland,  France,  and  Germany.  He  was  blessed  with 
an  excellent  memory,  a  ready  conception,  ,and  a  most  clear  judg^ 
ment,  joined  with  a  most  ardent  desire,  and  the  strongest  incfinatioiv 
to  acquire,  by  dint  of  assiduous  labour  and  sl^dy,  such  knowledges  as 
were  of  the  most  certain  kind,  in  philosophy,  in  mathematics,  natural 
history,  physics,  chemistry,  anatomy,  and,  finally,  theology,  together 
with  the  Eastern  and  European  bnguages,  in  which  he  was  well  versed. 
We  may  observe,  in  him,  the  power  of  habit  actii^  in  harmony  with 
the  use  of  reason.  Witii  the  best  of  hearts  he  joined  the  most  happy 
disposition,  manifested  by  the  rules  of  his  conduct,  which  he  prescribed 
to  himself,  and  which  are  found  interspersed  in  various  parts  of  his 
manuscripts,  where  he  had  set  them  down,  for  the  sake  of  his  own 
practice. 

*^  Ist.  To  read  often,  and  meditate  frequently,  in  the  word  of  the 
Lord. 

^  2dly.  To  be  always  resigned  and  content  with  the  dispensations 
of  Providence. 

"  3dly.  Always  to  observe  a  propriety  of  behaviour,  and  to  preserve 
his  conscience  pure  and  upright. 

''44hly.  To  submit  to  what  is  ordained;  to  acquit  one's  self  faith- 
fully of  the  duties  of  our  employment;  and  to  do  every  thing  which 
lies  in  our  power,  to  render  ourselves  as  universally  useful  as 
possible." 

Such  was  Swedekborg's  inward  state  of  mind. 

On  his  return  from  his  first  travels  into  foreign  countries,  he  seem- 
ed to  be  fixed  on  the  study  of  mathematics  and  physics.    The  know- 
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ledge  he  aeqnired  in  these  sciences  soon  brou^t  him  into  an  ac- 
yiaintance  with  Christopher  PoLHAMHER,at  that  time  assessor,  and 
ifterwardB  counsellor  of  the  College  of  Commerce,  and  commander 
of  the  order  of  the  Polar  Star.  This  acquaintance  not  only  pro- 
cured him  an  additidn  of  knowledge  in  mechanics,  which  he  then  as- 
■doonsly  coltiyated,  but  also  the  skme  regard  from  Charles  XIL  as 
flua  monarch  had  conceived  for  Polhammer.  Hence  it  is  that  the  pa- 
tents, or  diplonn  of  assessor,  ^ven  at  Sud,  the  18th  of  October,  1716, 
declare  for  their  raotiFe,  that  the  king  ''  having  a  regard  for  Sweden- 
•orq's  meehamcal  knowledge,  appointed  him  the  associate  of  Pol- 
hammer,  to  aao^t  lum  in  the  direction  of  buildings,  and  meehamcal 
wcNrks.''  ITie  ontted  talents,  and  happy  inventionB,  of  these  two  great 
men,  were  fieqnently  made  use  of  by  the  king.  At  the  time  of  the 
liege  of  Frederickshall,  in  1718,  Swedenboro  executed,  by  him- 
self a  work  of  the  greatest  importance,  by  cutting,  with  the  help  of 
proper  instruments,  through  the  mountains,  and  raising  the  valleys  for 
the  length  of  fifteen  English  miles,  that  is,  from  Stromstad  to  Idefjol, 
which  separates  Sweden  from  Norway :  he  caused  two  gallies,  five 
fau^e  boats,  and  a  sloop,  to .  be  sent  there,  by  tlie  help  of  which  the 
king  was  enabled  to  have  all  the  great  artillery  for  the  siege  carried  to 
Frederickshall,  which  otherwise  would  never  have  been  sent  by  land. 
Thus  sciences  become  useful,  and  when  properly  put  into  practice,  ef« 
feet  what  could  not  be  done  without  them. 

Meehamcal  studies,  however,  were  not  the  only  objects  of  his  ap« 
pEcation ;  for,  in  the  years  1717  and  1718,  he  gave  the  continuation 
of  his  Dadahu  Hyperbareu3,  and,  soon  after,  an  introduction  to  alge- 
bra, under  the  tiUe  of  *"  The  Art  of  the  Rules."  In  1719,  he  publish- 
ed a  "  Method  to  fix  the  value  of  Swedish  Money,  and  to  determine 
the  Measures  of  that  country,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  suppress  all 
Fractions,  in  order  to  facilitate  calculations."  He  gave,  at  the  same 
time,  ^'  A  Treatise  on  the  Position  and  Course  of  the  Planets :"  ano- 
ther, on  the  '* Height  of  Tides;"  together  with  others  on  various 
subjects. 

S  WEDEifBORO  had  not  yet  taken  possession  of  his  office  of  assessor, 
to  the  Royal  College  of  Mines,  not  being  willing  to  engage  in  the  duties 
of  that  station  before  he  was  fully  instructed  in  the  mineral  metallorgic 
•cience ;  and,  therefore,  he  is  not  to  be  ranked  amongst  those,  who  are 
Hlways  striving  to  get  into  offices,  of  the  nature  and  business  of  which 
fliey  are  altogether  ignorant.  He  had  neither  been  ambitious  of 
this  office,  nor  ever  solicited  it ;  thou^,  before  that  period,  he  waa 
frell  versed  in  certain  sciences,  by  which  he  was  capable  of  throwing 
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mnch  li^t  on  the  art  of  managing  biinee.  it  was  also  vciy  easy  for  him 
io  iCcquire  whilteter  knowledge  he  might  he  deficient  in,  respecting  it ; 
inasmuch  as  the  sciences  of  ihathematics  and  physics  were  the  sah^ecis 
which  took  up  most  of  liis  time  at  that  period ;  and  these  art  the  &n- 
damentals  of  mefallUrgjr.  Hfe  was  not  content  with  knowing  the  the* 
bry  of  a  filing,  without  joinhig  the  practical  pait  to  it.  It  was  not  sutfi- 
tient  for  him  to  he  well  e!icercisediil  his  chendcal  elaboratory,  in  or- 
der  to  hate  It  peffect  knowledge  6f  the  situation  of  the  mines  in  Swe* 
den^  as  weHas  of  the  machines,  and  the  manner  of  nslng  them,  in  th« 
Heccssaiy  works  which  are  pt^ctSsed  in  mines.  He,  therefore,  under- 
took a  ^cond  jodrney  intb  Ibreign  coonhies,  to  examine  ttieir  mmes, 
especially  ttiose  of  Saxony  and  Harts,  where  he  paid  parUculilr  atfbn-^ 
lion  to  the  manner  of  working  them,  and  levery  thing  else  rdatire  t^ 
thtft  concern.    Nothing  escaped  his  observihg  eye. 

During  his  pkij  at  Bmhswick,  he  was  parficnlariy  noticed  by,  and 
acquired  the  farorof,  the  duke  Louis  Rudolph,  who  defrayed  all  his 
expenses  while  he  reihained  there ;  and,  at  his  departure,  this  prince 
made  him  a  present  of  a  gold  medal,  struck  with  his  portrait,  and  ano- 
ther in  silver.  Bwedenboeo,  during  this  excursion,  enriched  himself 
rery  much  with  useful  knowledge,  relative  to  the  new  works  he  afte^ 
wards  published,  entitled, 

1.  fhrodronms  prmdjnorum  Naitmdiumj  sive  novomm  ientmninum, 
Chemican  et  Physicam  experimentalem  geomdrice  erplicandL 

2.  Ncna  obsenxiia  el  invenia  circa  Femtm  et  Ignem,  prcecipue  nalu- 
ram  Ignis  EiemerUaremy  una  cum  nova  Camim  invenHone. 

3.  Methodus  nova  invemendi  Longitudines  locontm,  ierrce  numquey. 
ope  Lamcp, 

4.  Modus  conslrvendi  reeepHacuia  naxfaHa^  vulgd  SneOikt^  Dockby- 
nader. 

6.  Nova  construcHo  aggeris  aguatid. 

6.  Modus  explorandi  virtuies  Navigiorum, 

N.  B.  Jill  these  Tmcts  were  printed  at  Amsterdam  in  the  year 
1721,  and  reprinted  in  1727. 

7.  Miscellanea  observdta  ctred  res  nalurales  prcesertbn  MineraKay  Ig- 
nem,  et  MonHum  strata. 

Three  parts  of  this  last  woric  were  printed  at  Lcipsic,  and  the  fourth 
at  Hamburgh  in  lt22.  Who  is  the  man,  if  we  except  Lixnjeus,  who 
ever  was  able  to  draw  such  considerable  advantages  from  a  joar- 
ney  of  no  more  than  one  year  and  a  half?  for,  he  returned  in 
1722  to  his  country,  where  he  was  received  by  his  friends  with  the 
greatest  satisfkction. 
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SwxDKKBORG  did  iiot.remaii)  idle  the  follQwing  years;  for,  he  so 
cqiudly  diyided  his  tiaie  bc^een  the  duties  of  his  office,  as  metallle 
assesBor  to  the  Royal  OoUege,  and  his  several  other  studies,  that  he 
completed,  in  1733,  his  grand  work,  ejititled,  OpeYa  Philosaphica  et 
A&neraUa^  and  bad  it  printed  under  his  own  direction  in  1734*,  part  at 
Dresden,  and  part  at  Leipsic ;  in  which  year  he  also  went  to  inspect 
tlie  jnines  pf  Anstria  and  Hungaiy.  This  work  is  divided  into  three 
TOfaunes,  lolio.  The  title  of  the  first  is,  Prindpia  rerum  naluralium^ 
4iBi  mmtarum  teniamkwm^  Pfutnomena  MmuU  elemenlaris  phUo^ophki 
jiXflkandL  The  second,  Regnum  subierraneum,  sivi  Minerale^'  de 
Fenro:  and  the  third,  Regnum  tublerraneum^  nvi  Minerakj  de  Cupro^ 
^  Onekaleo:  aU  of  them  written  with  ^at  strength  of  judgment,  and 
omainenifd  with  plates  to  facilitate  the  jinderstanding  of  the  text. 
The  publication  of  this  important  work  was,  of  itself,  sufficient  to  in- 
crease the  adyantageous  opinions  which  strangers  had  already  con- 
cajed  ofhifl  great  abilities. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  REVEREND  FRANCIS  LEICESTER,  A.  B. 
Late  of  St  Peter's  College,  Cambridge,  (Cng.) 

Francis  Lbicester  was  bom  at  Es8endon,^near  Hatfield,  in  the 
comity  of  Hertford,  July  H,  1784.  His  grandfather,  on  the  motfier's 
aide,  was  formerly  Vicar  of  All-Saints,  in  the  town  of  Hertford ;  and 
bis  Gitfaer,  the  Rev.  Coote  Leicester,  was  Prcbendflry  of  the  Cathedral 
Chm^b  of  Peterborough,  and  between  forty  and  fifty  years  Rector  of 
fissendoD  and  Bayford,  in  Hertfordshire. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  was  admitted  into  St.  Peter's  College, 
commonly  caUed  Peter-House,  Cambridge,  where  his  father  also  re- 
ceived his  education. 

After  completing  the  usual  time,  and  baring  regulariy  taken  his  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  be  received  proper  testimonials  from  the 
dollege,  and  was  ordained  a  Deacon  by  the  Right  Rev.  John  Lord 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  the  year  1757.  But  on  account  of  the  preca- 
rious and  fluctuating  state  of  his  health  for  several  years  follo\%ing,  he 
^d  not  receive  full  orders  till  tlie  year  1767,  when  he  was  ordained 
Frieat  by  Archbishop  Seeker  at  l^ambeth  Palace. 
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In  the  year  1761,  Dr.  Young,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  Night 
Thoughts,  would  fiun  have  engaged  Mr.  Leicester  as  his  curate,  they  . 
being  near  neij^borB;  but  notwithstanding  the  friendship  that  subsist- 
ed between  them,  several  circumstiaices  concurred  to  prevent  the  en- 
gagement taking  place. 

About  the  same  year,  the  writings  ofMr.  Hervey  fell  into  his  hands^ 
which  made  a  considerable  impression  upon  his  mind,  and  at  length 
induced  him  to  officiate  as  an  assistant  to  those  ministers  in  the  esta* 
blished  church,  who  were  of  similar  sentunents  with  Mr.  Hervey.  This 
gave  occasion,  some  time  afterwards,  to  several  of  the  m6st  distiti- 
guished  leaders  among  the  Methodists,  both  of  the  Arminian  and  Cal- 
Tinistic  persuasion,  to  invite  him' to  join  their  party :  but  as  he  had  been 
rc^larly  bred  to  the  Church  of  England,  he  iaw  no  reason,  at  that  time^ 
to  forsake  the  establishment;  and  in  all  probability  would  have  re- 
ipained  therein  till  his  death,  had  not  the  Lord,  in  his  Divine  Provi* 
dence,  by  means  of  the  writings  of  his  servant  Emanuel  Swedenborg, 
discovered  to  him  the  real  state  of  the  present  Christian  Church,  (so 
called)  its  total  destruction  and  vastation  according  to  prophecy,  and 
the  absolute  necessity  of  rejecting  it,  in  order  to  give  the  heavenly 
doctrines  of  the  New-Jerusalem  a  full,  open,  and  complete  reception. 

In  the  year  17-67,  Mr.  Leicester's  father  made  a  purchase  of  two 
presentations,  one  in  Norfolk,  apd  the  other  in  Essex,  which  he  intend^ 
ed  for  bis  two  eldest  sons.  That  in  Norfolk  becoming  vacant  soon 
after  the  purchase,  fell  to  the  eldjsst  son,  the  Rev.  Coote  Leicester; 
^Jid  the  next  presentation  to  that  in  Essex  was  bequeathed  to  the  Rev. 
Francis  Leicester,  who  is  the  sulyect  of  these  memoirs.  But  after  a 
lapse  of  several  years,  a  variety  of  circumstances  conspiring  to  make  it 
appear  more  eligible  to  dispose  of  it,  than  to  retain  it,  Mr.  Leicester 
according^  parted  with  it;  and  the  year  after,  it  became  vacant  by 
the  death  of  the  incumbent  Although  in  the  eyes  of  some  of  his 
friends  this  might  possibly  appear  as  a  disadvantage,  yet  we  believe 
Mr.  Leicester  has  had  no  reason  to  regret  his  having  taken  that  step, 
but  rather  considers  it  as  one  of  the  many  instances  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, which  has  attended  his  life,  in  preserving  his  mind  free  from 
those  prejudices,  which  might  otherwise  have  biassed  his  judgment, 
if  not  entirely  fettered  him,  and  thereby  proved  dangerous  obstacles 
to  a  candid  and  sincere  search  after  truth. 

Mr.  Leicester  finding  himself  thus  at  liberty,  began  now,  with  more 
freedom,  to  make  inquiry  into  some  of  the  prevailing  doctrines  of  the 
present  day ;  and  was  led  in  particular  to  approve  and  publicly  espouse 
the  doctrine  of  wiivtrs^  restiiuliqny  or  the  final  restoration  and  salvju 
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ion  of  all  fallen  intelligeiices ;  on  which  sut^ect,  about  two  years  ago,# 
lie  pubfished  two  Diacpiirses  on  1  11m.  ir.  9,  10, 1 1.  entitled,  "<  Christ 
lioriiied  in  the  sahration  and  final  restoration  of  all  mankind.'* 

The  humanity  and  benevolence,  which  the  above  doctrine  at  first 
dght  seetns  to  breathe,  and  the  consideration  that  GKnI  is  a  Being  of 
infinite  love  and  mercy,  we  understand,  were  the  reasons  that  first  in* 
dnced  Mr.  Leicester  to  listen  to  that  opinion,  in  which  he  was  further 
confiniied  by  certam  passages  of  the  Woao,  understood  merely  ac- 
cordiiig  to  tiie  lett^j  and  not  in  their  spiritual  sense.  But  when  the 
genuine  sense  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  began  to  be  opened  to  his  view, 
togettier  wiUi  the  true  nature  of  man's  existence  as  a^  free  agent,  and 
Ibe  great  importaiice  of  his  life  in  the  present  world,  according  to  . 
which  his  fotare  slate  and  condition  becomes  fixed  to  eternity,  whe- 
ther it  be  good  Of  evil ;  then,  like  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Hartley,  and 
many  other  pioos  characters,  who  were  once  admirers  of  universal  re- 
itittttion,  but  who  have  lived  to  see  things  in  a  very  different  point  of 
Tiew,  and  have  had  candor  enough  to  acknowledge  it,  Mr.  Leicester 
also  submitted  to  the  irresistible  evidence  of  genume  truth  contained 
in  the  writings  of  Baron  Swedenborg,  and  is  now  convinced,  that  the 
lyatem  of  universal  restoration  is  neither  so  chcailabh  nor  true  a  doc- 
trine as  he  once  thought  it 

About  a  year  and  a  half  ago#  the  writings  of  Baron  Swedenborg  fell* 

into  Mr.  Leicester's  hands.    For  some  time  they  seemed  to  have 

but  little  wei^t  with  him ;  which  indeed  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 

considering  the  many  prejudices  man  has  to  contend  with,  arising 

from  the  fiUse  reports  of  enemies,  as  well  as  from  the  secret  operation 

of  erroneous  principles  instilled  into  the  mind  from  infancy.   But  when 

a  person  is  in  search  of  truth  purely  for  the  sake  of  truth ;  when  he 

considers,  that  the  sentiments  he  has  already  embraced  may  be  false; 

and  especially  when  he  is  willing  to^  exchange  them  for  better  and 

more  just  conceptions  of  Divine  things,  whenever  it  shall  please  the 

Lord  to  (avor  him  therewith ;  then,  being  in  the  genuine  a/Tection  of 

truth,  his  mind  is  open  to  the  influences  of  heaven,  and  sooner  or 

liter  will  be  most  assuredly  be  adn^itted  within  the  holy  Jerusalem, 

to  see  and  admire  the  more  Cull  displays  of  Divine  love  and  wisdom 

in  this  new  dispensation  which  has  now  taken  place.  This,  we  believe, 

was  the  state  of  Mr.  Leicester's  mind,  when  he  gave  Baron  Sweden- 

^^%  writings  a  fair  pefusal ;  and  the  more  he  considered  and  weigh- 

^  their  contents,  the  mofe  he  was  convinced  of  their  uniform  agree- 

meat  with  the  Scriptures  of  truth. 

.  *  This  sketch  was  first  published  in  1791. 
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But  qbH  maj  afford  satisfaction  to  some  of  our  readers,  to  hear  M 
Leicester's  own  testimony  in  this  matter,  we  shall  therefore  close  thi 
account  with  the  following  Letter,  written  bj  him  to  a  friend,  In  answc 
to  some  inqniries,  on  hearing  that  he  bad  en^raced  doctrines  < 
of  the  New-JenisaleoL 

MR.  leicestee's  lettes. 
•Jlfy  dutr  Friend^  . 

^  Were  aR  pc-titionB  made  in  the  spirit  ofyovra,  I  cannot  but  thin 
Ibey  woold  b^  granted;  lit  toast,  they  would  have  a  claim  to  it  Cando 
RKraiity,  and  a  teachable  mind,  should  always  be  encouraged;  f< 
this  reason  it  is,  you  h^ar  immediately  from  me,  on  the  subject  yo 
bave  desired.  It  Is  a  true  report  you  have  heard,  that  the  writings  i 
EmanuefSwed^nborg  have  already  so  far  gained  upon  me,  as  to  grae 
ttid  adorn  my  shelves,  and  make  up  a  part  of  ny  httle  library. 

^  I  must  confess,  upon  my  first  acquaintance  with  tiiem,  1  did  nc 
Ihink  of  an  intimacy.  I  had  all  the  pr^dioe  against  them  at  first,  tht 
can  well  be  imagined.  Strange  reports  of  the  AuAor,  as  a  visionars 
and  religious  madman ;  discouraging  ammadyersions  from  an  agM 
though  hasty  pen,  on  his  views  and  writings;  ttke  popular  cImk 
ngainst  them,  joined  with  their  own  apparent  obscurity,  and  an  ide 
that  they  would  never  be  attended  to  in  general,  or  received  with  a 
fection,  tended  much  to  impede,  and  discourage  my  pursuit.  Tfa 
plain  dealing  observable  in  them,  or  what  some,  perhaps,  Vill  call  tfa 
stvordy  or  cutting  severity  of  them,  in  overturning  the  false  and  mistake 
▼lews,  and  systems  of  others,  was  another  thing  that  hurt  roe ;  and  th 
incapacity  (as  I  then  thought)  of  their  even*  being  gimplifitd,  and' a 
jar  lowered  and  reduced^  as  to  become  intelligible,  and  suited  to  th 
miderstanding  and  apprehension  of  the  simple;  and  especially  ^  im 
morable  relations^  and  other  curious  and  extraordinary  matters  aa 
observaltons,  of  a  high  and  elevated  nature,  being  blended  and  intei 
fspersed  with  tlie  doctrinal  IruthSy  gave  me  umbrage  and  disgust.  Aa 
then  again,  1  considered,  if  I  see,  so  as  to  believe,  and  embrace  thi 
view  of  things,  it  will  rrquire  surrenders;  saaifices  and  offerings  mm 
be  made ;  and  I  could  not  well  come  into  this.  Thus  situated  was  mj 
mind;  and  I  remained  so  for  awhile ;  believing  it  would  be  a  mis-sp^ 
ing  of  time,  and  answer  no  valuable  purpose,  to  think,  or  go  any  ftu 
tlier  in  tlie  matter;  and  accordingly,  I  laid  it  aside.  But  Ini^nUe  Wii 
dom  knew  better,  and  Infinite  Ix)ve  and  Compassion  would  have  i 
othenvise.  Tliat  mercy  and  goodness,  which  hath  foHowed  me  all  m; 
dill's,  was  8,till  with  me ;  keeping  my  mind  humble  and  teachable,  aa 
open  to  conviction ;  and  seeing  me  capable,  aild  receptive,  threw  i 
my  way  some  of  his  true  and  fuflhful  witnesses  of  this  view  of  thing! 
with  whom  I  had  free  and  close  converse.  This  had  its  use  and  weigh 
and  made  way  for  second  thoughts  on  the  subject.  1  addressed  mj 
self  anew  to  it,  and  am  now  happy  to  tell  you,  it  is  the  most  pleasin 
«uhjpct  you  could  have  employed  my  pen  upon,  at  present.  Proi 
further  acquaintaiire,  J  must  believe  the  Baroii  a  well  instructe 
scribe ;  inh:pirc(',  anO  taught  of  the  Lord ;  commissioned  to  instmc 
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aid  write  for  the  good  and  inibrmatioii  of  others,  even  to  the  latest 
posterity. 

**  It  does  not  exceed  my  own  belief,  and  I  hope  it  will  not  staj^ger 
yonrs,  to  call  him  the  Apodk  emd  Mtastngtr -of  the  Nefn^ertiaakiti 
Ckwrdi.  When  I  compare  his  writings  with  the  written  Word  of 
%oA^  I  find  them  opening  the  sense  of  it,  far  beyond  any  other.  When 
I  read  them  under  Divine  Influence,  and  not  in  my  own  proprium,  or 
■pint,!  read  to  great  advanta^.  When  I  advert  to  their  u«e,  see  them 
Ib  thrir  own  light,  and  as  connected  together,  and  what  effect  they  will 
^nt  oo  the  mnf^e-tyed^  and  tlie  simpk-hearied^  and  where  no  evil 
fnpnnty  is  indulged,  I  must  pronounce  them  of  a  pure  and  holy 
kmdency;  and  without  this,  the  Hoiy  Scnpiun  itself  will  becoaie 

^  When  I  look  at  the  state  of  all  Churches ;  at  the  false  fire,  and  self- 
confidence,  of  ail  parties;  and  consider  tlie  expectation  that  all  seem 
mder  of  a  New  Church,  state  and  revolution;  I  clinnot  but  think  it 
viU  be  found  trvly  deacrihed  in  these  writings ;  although,  as  to  its  ex- 
kmal^  the' form  be  not  particularly  pointed  out  by  the  author;  the 
CiRffeh  herself  being  left  to  appoint  her  own  mode  of  worship,  agree- 
Me  toiler  perceptions  of  Divine  Truth. 

''Befop  1  gave  dne  attention  to  these  valuable  and  instructive  writ- 
ings of  Sytedenborg,  the  doctrine  of  miiversul  salvalion  attracted  my 
aotiee,  and  engaged  my  inquiries :  I  even  collected  my  thoughts  on  that 
iri^Ject,  and  bore  a  public  and  written  testimony  in  favor  of  it.  Here, 
peifaapB,  1  should  liave  stayed,  imagining  myself  on  the  summit  and 
top«toiie  of  all  truth,  if  I  had  not  met  with  this  holy  Seer  of  the  New 
Church,  and  perceived  a  force,  and  a  depth  in  hi^  reasoning  on  this 
point,  which  no  other  writer  had  conveyed. 

^  At  fint  indeed,  and  from  a  sligfU  and  superficial  reading  of  certain 
fasaages,  1  almost  concluded,  he  favored  this  view,  and  was  himself 
Ml  advooUe  for  umversal  restoralum ;  at  least  believed,  that  the  mise- 
fin  and  torments  of  the  wicked  in  Hell  would  one  day.  totally  cease, 
and  never  return  agtdn  upon  those  evil  and  wretched  beings ;  though 
iietf  ttejf  would  Gontimie,  as  a  perpetual  receptacle  for  new  inhabit- 
ant*, and  he  as  endless  as  the  creation,  and  never  come  to  a  period. 
This  seemed  to  be  remotely  hinted  at  in  n.  696, 699.  an<}also  in  967,  of 
the  dfroona  CakstiOj  as  well  as  in  other  passages  that  might  be  mention- 
ed. But  attending  to  them  more  closely,  and  taking  them  in  connection 
with  the  whole  tenor  ^  his  writings,  and  with  many  other  particular 
pariM  rf  themy  (besides  what  is  specific  in  this  letter)  I  find  myself 
obliged  to  believe,  he  was  no  such  universalist;  but  all  along  con- 
tmds,  that  the  evils  and  delights,  the  wicked  live  and  die  in,  will  con- 
atitute  their  life  to  endle^  ages ; .  and  ihus,  that  they  themselves  being 
the  forms  of  their  own  evil  lov(»,  can  no  more  be  converted  into 
■Bgelic  farms  of  goodness,  than  evil  itself  can  be  changed  into  good. 

^  Persuaded  now  of  this,  and  fully  satisfied  of  his  Divine  Commission, 
bom  the  sunpHeityy  the  consistency,  and  internal  evidence  of  his  writ- 
inga,  with  what  externally  hath  transpired  concemuig  him ;  and  im- 
preaaed  also  with  the  raiumality  of  what  he  says,  and  his  true  scrip- 
hart  argmngs  on  this  head;  my  former  views  give  way  to  superior 
t,  and  to  the  more  full  discoveries  of  genuine  truth  in  this  new 
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dispensation.  I  enter  no  further,  now,  on  this  matter.  A  wiser,  and 
a  better  man,  who  had  more  communicated  to  him,  on  this,  and  on  all 
points,  than  I  have,  or  perhaps  ever  may,  has  settled  this  matter  to 
my  own  mind :  suffice  it  to  refer  to  some  parts  of  his  writings,  where 
the  subject  is  expressly  treated  of.    (See  below.*) 

**  Thou^  I  see  not  perfcdly,  and  with  the  fullest  sights  into  the  tx- 
eeUenof  and  beauties  of  this  great  man's  writings,  any  more  than  I  do 
into  the  fulness  and  excellency  o(  Holy  Scripture  itself;  yet  I  0ee 
enough,  to  say  they  are  imporUmi ;  enough  to  recommend  them  to 
the  attention  of  all  men,  as  highly  conducive  to  their  present  and  fu- 
ture happiness.  All  other  views,  as  far  as  they  have  any  truth  in  themi 
are  very  inferior  to  the  light  I  see  these  in.  But  let  all  men,  who  are 
capable,  judge  for  themselves.  None  indeed  should  judge  till  they 
have  carefhl^  examined ;  and  then,  to  their  own  Master,  they  stand, 
or  fall. 

"  Truth  is  what  I  aim  at ;  vtto/,  doctrinal^  practical  truth.  If  I  attain 
this,  I  am  hereby  made  free  and  happy ;  if  1  obstinately  miss  of  it,  pen 
and  ink  would  be  exhausted,  and  worn  out,  in  relating  the  fearful  con- 
sequences. I  shall  always  be  ready,  I  trust,  to  communicate  what 
little  light  1  have  in  the  things  pertaining  to  this  new  kingdom;  to  any 
who  may  condescend  to  inquire  of  me,  from  good  and  ri^t  motives. 
1  would  be  the  servant  of  ail  \  and  the  lowest,  and  least  of  all. 

**  As  to  any  public  service,  and  ministration,  I  may  yet  be  capable 
of,  it  seems  proper  it  should  be  where  I  can  most  usefully  and  con- 
scientiously perform  them.  I  can  have  no  objection  to  preach,  and 
declare  my  present  faith  and  sentiments,  whenever  it  is  permitted  in 
tlie  ears  of  the  Established  Church,  in  which  I  was  bred  and  bom» 
and  for  some  time  faithfully  served.  But  as  it  appears  evident  to  me, 
that  the  Lord  Jesus  Cluist,  who  is  the  One  God  of  Heaven  and  Earth, 
is  not  the  sole  object  of  her  worship,  it  being  directed  to  one  person 
for  the  sake  of  another,  I  cannot  in  conscience  conform  to  any  human 
institutions  that  1  believe  contraiy  to  ihc  genuine  sense  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture :  it  therefore  becomes  me  to  worship,  where  I  can  do  it  agreeable 
to  the  persuasion  and  dictates  of  my  own  mind,  (for  nothing  else  It 


*  Passages  in  different  parts  of  Swedenboro's  writings,  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  tmiversal  restiiutian. 

Arcana  Caleslid,  n.  7641,  8700,  8765, 10749. 
Tnte  Cfirist.  Religion,  n.  58,  79, 720. 
Hraven  and  Hell,  n.  477,  480,  524,  527,  595. 
£ng.  Wisd.on  Div,  Lo»c,n.  262,  268. 

Divine  Providence,  n.  17, 99,  277,  278, 294, 319^  326, 329,  338. 
New-Jerusalem,  etc.  n.  239. 
Last  Judgment,  n.  25. 
Brief  Exposition,  n.  110. 
•    Jipocalypsis  Revdata,  n.  864. 

Apoealypsis  ExpHcata,  n.  383»  745,  837,  791, 1164, 122a 
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true  worship)  and  there  to  publish,  and  make  known,  what  now,  for 
KNiie  tinne,  has  appeared  to  me  the  excellency  and  fulness  of  the  gos- 
pel of  Christ  ^iVIy  views,  1  hope,  are  far  from  being  sectarian,  or 
confined  to  a  party.  The  dispensation  I  see  into,  is  catholic  and  ge- 
neral; and  so,  I  trust,  will  my  spirit  and  conduct  be.  It  is  with  regret 
I  letire  from  a  chnrch,  which  1  have  much  reason  to  respect,  and  speak 
wefl  of,  for  her  candor^  inoderaJtiony  and  tolerating  spirit ;  but  who 
can,  or  will,  justly  blame  (at  least  in  the  other  world,  if  they  do  in  this) 
•D  honest  person,  for  acting  honestly,  and  consistently  with  the  best 
fight  and  conviction  of  his  own  mind,  in  submission  to  the  revealed 
Worn,  and  just  judgment  of  God  ? 

**  Let  me  now  commend  you  to  the  care  and  keeping  of  the  only 
wise  Qod,  our  Saviour  Jesus  Chridt,  in  whom  I  am,  faithfully  and 
aflfectionately,  yours,  FRANCIS  LEICESTER. 

"*  London,  Dee,  nWP 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  TRUTH. 

It  is  the  presnniption  of  many  an  ignorant  mind,  not  well  affected  to 
goodness,  that  the  majority  of  the  receivers  of  theological  doctrine  is 
^considerable  test  of  its  truth  ;  but  the  reverse  of  tliis  is  8elf-evid(  iitly 
true.  It  is  generally  aecreed,  that  truth,  as  well  as  gooflness,  is  a  di- 
vine thing — a  pearl  of  incHtimable  value.  It  is  equally  allowed,  that 
wc  arc  naturally  averse  to  every  thing  spiritual,  truth  and  good^  and  . 
tfutt  this  therefore  is  the  reason  why  it  is  so  commonly  and  traly  said. 
The  whole  world  lieth  in  wickedness,  tliere  is  none  that  doelh  good, 
etc.  for  narrow  is  the  way  that  le?deiii  unto  heaven,  and  compar.itivcly 
few  there  be  who  find  it ;  and  m^n  love  th3  darkiiCBS  of  error  rather 
than  the  divine  light  of  truth,  because  their  de^ds  are  evil. 

This  also  is  the  very  reason  why  the  New  Jerusalem  tloctrine  is  not 
so  much  attended  to,  even  as  the  here*^<es  and  blasphemies  of  Allans, 
Deists,  and  Socinians.  The  true  reli^icion  is  overlooked,  nay,  wilfully 
demised,  because  there  be  comparatively  few  wlio  receive  it  for  its 
own  sake.  It  is  totally  foreign  to  the  purpose,  to  object  with  a  sneer, 
Are  the  members  of  your  New  Church  good  men,  or  better  men  than 
ottiers  7  Thai  is  not  iho  argument  in  question.  I^t  the  greatest  ene- 
mies to  the  truth  read  our  doctrines,  which  are  summarily  comprised  in 
9.  very  small  compass,  and  we  now  challenge  them  to  gainsay  what  some 
of  them  have  already  conceded,  that  the  tendency  of  our  divine  religion 
is  plainly  to  inculcate  the  simple  unity  of  God  our  Saviour,  and  a  life 
of  obedience  to  his  commandments.  These  arc  the  two  foundation 
principles,  which  it  is  our  unspeakable  honor  to  assume  and  estal)1ish, 
as  the  very  soul  which  enters  into  all  our  tlieology.  But  even  those 
who  seem  earnest  and  sincere  in  practical  religion,  amongst  the  nu- 
oierous  men  in  tfie  Old  Church,  even  these  shut  their  eyes,  and  hard- 
en their  hearts,  lest  they  shall  be  converted  to  the  truth  of  Christ. 
In  consequence  of  my  assurance  that  no  Christian  could  fairly  exa- 
mude  ttie  credentials  and  doctrines  of  Swedenborg  without  receivifig 
him,  etc.  one  of  them  immediately  said,  with  glorious  zeal  and  ieno- 
nnce,  »  Ah,  then,  if  they  are  such  dangerous  books,  I  would  never 

Vol.  II.  16  Ao  3. 
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read  UiPin !"  Though  tins  is  a  particular  afiecdote,  I  fear  the  senti- 
inoiit  16  but  too  geueraJ,  even  amoug  so  many  professed,  candid,  im- 
partial, and  learned  inquirers  in  the  Old  Church,  as  w^now  have. 

On  these  important  considerations,  let  me  sacredly  and  solemnly 
persuade  those  well-meaning  men  in  the  Old  Church,  (for  without  a 
good  disposition  of  mind,  they  will  never  comprehend  our  views,  or 
be  able  to  receive  our  doctrines)  let  those,  I  say,  who  inconsistently 
think  that  the  criterion  of  such  a  divine  thing  as  tnitJi  lies  in  the  ma- 
jority of  recipients  among  those,  who  are  all,  according  to  their  own 
notious,  naturally  prone  to  evil  and  error,  and  opposite  to  God  and 
goodness ;  let  them  once  prevail  upon  their  prejudices  to  subside, 
while  they  examine  this  new,  this  unheard-of  religion,  which  so  few 
receive,  but  wliich,  by-the«way,  is  as  old  as  the  creation,  and  is  em- 
braced by  every  angel  in  the  innumerable  societies  of  heaven,  as  well 
DS  by  thousands  of  good  and  unprejudiced  men  on  earth.  In  a  word, 
let  {ill  be  ready  to  suspect  their  own  upriglitness  of  intention,  the  mora 
because  of  their  natural  opposition  to  this  glorious  dispensation. 
Taking  their  bible  and  prayers  to  God  for  direction,  let  them  compel 
themselves  to  examine  the  credentials  of  our  inspired  Swedenboboi 
if  it  were  only  because  he  la  so  much  derided  by  a  corrupt  and  dege^ 
fttrate  ivorld.  N.  J.  i. 
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We  have  lately  met  with  a  sermon  which  has  peculiarly  arrested' 
our  attention  for  its  correctness  of  thought,  and  beautiful  simplicity  of 
style.  It  was  preached  by  Mr.  Sibly,  minister  of  the  New-Jerusalem 
Church,  in  Fryars-street  Chapel,  Black  Fiyars,  London,  from  the  fol- 
lowing words,  in  the  twenty-fourth  verse  of  the  sixth  chapter  of  Num*' 
bers :  "  The  Lord  bless  iheeP 

After  proving  that  \hegootl  things  of  this  life  are  not  blessings,  except 
to  tliose  who  exercise  them  to  the  good  of  their  neighbor,  he  proceeds 
to  describe  what  may  be  denominated  real  and  substantial  blessings^ 
as  the  primary  of  wliich  he  first  mentions  the  riches  of  spiritual  and 
heacenly  good.  After  dwelling  wit^  some  considerable  emphasis  upon 
i\\\^  point, he  thus  proceeds: 

"  Another,  and  second  particular  of  real  blessedness,  which  the  Lord 
bestows  only  on  his  foitliful  sons  and  daughters,  is  the  causing  them  to 
become  fruitful  from  the  spiritual  affection  of  truth. 

"  With  res|iect  to  the  attainment  of  the  affection  of  truth,  it  cannot  be 
accomplished  witiiout  a  re-action  on  tlie  part  of  man,  as  well  as  ac- 
Hon  on  the  part  of  the  Lord ;  but  tlie  fructification  flowing  from  and 
consequent  upon  the  affection  of  truth,  is  of  the  Lord  alone. 

'*  The  affection  of  truth  is  qualified  according  to  the  motive  whence 
it  is  received;  if  truths  are  only  received  from  a  natural  motive 
which  sprin<vs  from  the  lovea  of  self  and  the  world,  and  they  are  made 
use  ef  i^t  the  same  eada,  thea  the  mind  is  only  iuspured  with  a  nabi* 
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ral  aifectioii:'  but  if  truth  is  received  from  a  spirUmtl  aud  heavenly 

BKrtive — from  a  desire  of  knowing  and  poHsee^iug  the  kno>\le(l^e  aud 

anderstaiidiiig  of  the  real  and  genuine  trutiis  and  facts,  relatinsr  to  a 

heavenlj  state  and  a  spiritual  world,  and  when  known,  the  life  i» 

bended  according  to  the  iUuminatiou  of  the  mind  into  truth,  then  the 

Ban  attains  to  ai^  is  gifted  with  a  spiritual  affection  of  truth.    In  the 

attainment  of  this  spiritual  affection  of  truth,  tlie  Lord  acts  by  means 

of  the  inspirations  of  the  good  angels  and  spirits  who  are  witii  man ; 

flie  man,  at  the  same  time,  re-ading  from  tlie  Loni,  in  putting:  the 

Imowledges  of  the  truths,  (into  which  he  has  become  illuminated  fi-om 

the  Lord,  by  means  of  the  Word)  into  practice ;  in  proportion  as  wo 

persevere  in  this  course,  endeavoring,  with  our  present  faculties^,  to 

know, to  understand,  to  will,  and  to  act,  agreeably  to  our  light  received 

from  the  holy  Word,  which  is  from  the  Lord  himself^  (the  holy  Scri|>- 

lures  t>eing  the  Lord  himself  in  his  divine  proceeding  with  men) — i\B 

we  persevere  in  this  circle  of  life,  the  Lord  causes  to  fructify  in  the 

goods  of  k>ve  and  charity— of  love  hito  himHeir,and  of  charity  towards 

onr  neighbor,  in  a  continual  increase,  and  hcrewitli,  in  the  pure  joys 

and  unfading  felicities  of  pis  Heaven. 

^  If  we  may  so  represent  it,  this  circle  of  life,  with  the  Lonrs  faith- 
ful, is  ever  continued  in  a  spiral  form,  and  in  eveiy  round  of  tiie  circle 
we  advance  and  become  more  elevated  towards  tiie  Lord,  whence  I  tic 
fiuctification  first  commences,  by  whom  it  continues,  and  from  whom 
alone  is  all  its  increase ;  consequently,  the  nearer  we  approarh  the 
Lord,  the  greater  portion  of  his  divine  love  is  enjoyed,  and  the  gi'^'aler 
is  the  fulness  of  heavenly  felicity,  agreeably  to  those  words  of  the 
jpsabnist,  **  In  thy  presence  is  fulness  of  joy  ^  atidat  thy  right  hand  are 
pkasurts  firevennore?^ 

^  bi  the  third  place,  to  be  blessed  by  the  Lord,  is,  to  Ite  disposed 
into  Heavenly  wder.  This  is  a  work  in  and  with  mm,  of  the  Lord 
alone,  therefore  a  real  blessing ;  a  blessing  which  includes  in  it  the 
frocfc  of  regeneration,  and  of  reducing  the  man  to  an  image  and  likeness 
of  himself. 

^  Alan,  as  naturally  bom  into  the  world,  is  opposed  to  the  order  of 
Heaven ;  lor  those  loves,  whi<rh  are  altogether  opposite  to  the  order 
of  Heaven,  form  his  head  and  his  body,  whilnt  all  thinti;s  of  a  Heavenly 
nod  spiritual  nature  are  at  his  feet,  or  placed  beneath  them.  With  tjie 
Batnral  and  unregenerate  man,  the  loves  of  self  form  the  head,  be- 
aause  he  is  supremely  captivated  with  himself;  self  is  the  charming 
Idol  he  adores.  The  love  of  the  world  constitutes  the  body,  and  the 
iove  of  his  nei^bor  and  the  Lord,  the  legs  and  the  feet.  Hence,  the 
nataral  man,  in  this  inverted  order,  instead  of  being  an  image  and  like- 
ness of  the  Lord,  is  an  image  and  likeness  of  hell.  We  munt  be  in- 
serted from  this  order  to  receive  the  blessings  we  have  before  enu- 
Bierated — to  be  enriched  from  the  Lord  with  spiriiiml  and  Heavenly 
good,  and  to  become  fruitful  from  Uie  affection  of  apirilual  truth.  Te 
invert  this  order,  and  to  cause  that  those  things  which  now  form  the 
leet,  should  be  elevated  to,  and  form  the  head  of  the  spirilual  frame, 
n(3Sihe  Lord  alone ;  but  it  is  absolutely  necessary  while  we  so  tench, 
(that  this  inversion  of  our  state,  thus  the  regeneration  of  our  nature,  is 
of  the  Lord  alone,)  we  also  inculcate  and  declare  the  necessary  work 
Di  be  done  o»  tntm^s  part,  without  which  the  Lord  ({an  in  no  wise  acr 
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complish  this  divine  work,  nor  gVt  with  the  bleasednesa  of  ananging 
our  whole  man,  from  head  to  foot,  into  Heavenly  order ;  without  which 
arrang*;ment  being  made,  we  can  never  become  elevated  to  the  Hear 
vcnl^  place^  so  as  to  be  conaociated  wiih  the  blessed  angels,  who  are 
ail  ^o  arranged  in  tiiemaelvea. 

'*  The  work  necessaiy  to  be  done  on  our  part,  is,  that  of  repentance ; 
not  that  we  would  in  the  least  wish  to  insinuate,  that  man  can  repent 
of  himself;  etiU,^  muai  exeri  his  p&nxrsj  in  which  he  is  momentari^ 
upheld,  to  do  it  as  of  himself;  and  if  he  continually  implores  the  Di- 
vine aid,  at  the  same  time,  is  found  watchful  against  his  besetting  sins, 
guarding  as  much  as  possible  against  the  appearance  of  evil,  ihe  Lord 
will  |£ru?e  BirengOi  equid  to  the,  day,  he  will  bring  through  the  waters  and 
through  the  fire,  and  cause  the  soul  at  length  to  trtumph  m  his  Holy 
Name,  without  whom  ihe  Christian  can  do  nothing  of  good,  nor  haa 
he  any  power  against  his  evils. 

^  As  man  thus  does  Uic  work  of  repentance,  sincerely  before  his 
God,  in  putting  away  the  evil  lusts  and  false  delights  of  his  natural 
pfian,  the  Lord  regenerates  the  internal ;  and  as  regeneration  proceeds, 
tlie  man  becomes  inverted  from  the  order  in  which  he  stood  by  nature, 
until,  by  the  Divine  mercy  and  grace  of  the  Lord,  he  is  completely 
arranged  in  all  the  parts  of  his  spiritual  man  into  the  order  of  Heaven; 
tlie  love  of  tlie  Lord  above  all  things  will  constitute  his  head :  the 
love  of  his  neighbor  (at  least  as  himself)  ^''^  ^^"^  ^^  ^^'^y '  ^^  \ovb 
of  the  world  the  legs ;  and  the  love  of  self  the  feet.  Nuy,  this  latter 
love  shall  become  even  as  the  ashes  under  the  soles  of  tlie  feet ;  and 
all  reasonings  from  that  love  shall  be  accounted  as  that  accursed  dust 
which  is  the  serpent's  food :  the  serpent  which  beguiled  our  first  pa- 
rents representing  this  sensual  principle,  and  the  falkcious  reasonings 
therefrom. 

^This  inversion  from  the  order  in  which  we  stand  by  nature, 
into  the  Heavenly  order,  after  the  similitude  and  likeness  of  our 
Heavenly  Father,  is  of  the  Lord  alone;  for  man  knows  nothing  of  the 
Lonl's  operations  to  effect  this  inversion  of  his  state  \ii  is  aJUa  secret 
Divine  work  carried  on  in  ihe  internai<  of  man;  the  operation  oftvliidt^ 
in  no  case.,  coming  within  the  cognizance  qf'ttie  manhimsflf,  r^unn  the 
Ijird  is  so  reducing  to  order,  and  in  inercy  kf.pt  hidden  fwm  tiie  nian; 
for  hoivevcr,  it  may  l)e  ktnfid  and  profUable,  to  view  the  Lord,  in  the 
back  parts,  it  is  not  so  in  ihe  face  ;  for  the  Lord  will  have  the  glory 
of  our  salvation  from  first  to  last ;  he  will  be  a  whole  Saviour.  And, 
was  man  now  to  know  and  sensibly  feel  the  Lord's  guidance  and  di- 
rection upon  his  internal  man,  he  would  mix  his  own  propriety  or  self 
hood  with  the  divine  operation,  which  would  desti-oy  the  effect  of 
the  whole,  nnd  render  the  Ixird  unable  to  save  him  to  eltmity. 

"  This  Divine  blessing  of  becomuig  arranged  into  Heavenly  order, 
accordhio;  to  what  we  have  been  declaring,  takes  place  in  a  progress 
sivt  maimrr.  None  of  tlie  Divine  works  (as  regeneration,  purifica-^ 
iion,  sanctification,  iind  illumination)  are  effVcted  in  their  fulnee's  at 
once;  so  far  c otherwise  is  the  case,  that  the  little  done  for  vs  in  time^ 
try  the  Ijord,  mU/i  nspect  to  ttiese  Divine  works,  are  only  a  prelude  to^ 
pr  CM  tV  were,  laying  the  finmdationfor  the  purstdng  thesr  grand  and 
jagnd^rfid  pjorks  in>  ^  ^niinuous  and  enlarged  scale  to  eternity. 
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*^  Before  the  arranging  of  the  man  into  Heavenly  order,  the  uivert- 
ed  order  in  which  he  stands  by  nature,  is  first  to  be  destroyed,  which 
Mn  only  be  done  by  Uiile  and  UWe  ;  for  thU  reason,  amongst  others, 
nan's  life— his  spiritual  life,  or  the  life  of  his  spirit,  by  nature,  is  in 
this  order;  and,  was  that  all  to  be  broken  ai  once^  he  would  be  de« 
stroyed,  tiody  and  soul ;  for  his  spirit  would  be  left  without  life,  from 
whence  life  flows  into  his  body.  Therefore,  the  Lord,  in  mercy, 
dou  nUdrbDeout  the Canaanile from  the  handy  bui,  by  Kltle  andlUUe^ 
kst  ike  man  ^tould  be  devoured  by  the  beasts  ofthefidd.  The  Lord, 
therefore,  does  not  suffer  to  come  or  bring  all  the  evils  of  our  nature, 
into  our  sight  at  once,  because  it  would  overwhelm  us ;  it  would  be 
more  than  the  spirit  could  bear.  We  first  see  our  exfemo/  evils,  their 
nature  and  quality,  and  afterwards  our  inkmal  evils  are  placed  before 
our  eyes,  hi  order  that,  as  our  spiritual  strength  increases,  we  may 
press  on  in  the  spiritual  warfare.  It  is  only  as  evil  loves  are  cast  out 
in  this  warfitfe,  that  Heavenly  loves  can  become  elevated  in  the  Soul, 
until,  by  a  constant  perseverance  in  opposing  of  our  evils,  inward  as 
well  as  oviwordj  the  love  of  the  Lord  above  all  obtains  the  most  ele- 
vated throne  in  our  hearts,  to  whom  all  other  loves  and  principles 
are  willingly  subordinate." 

Speaking  of  a  fourth  particular,  involved  in  the  Divine  Benediction 
pronounced  in  his  text,  wliich  is  coiynnction  ivith  the  Lord  our  God, 
the  preacher  goes  on  to  observe— 

''We  must  have  our  eye  of  love  fixed  on  him  ui  Divine  human 
Jifnn,  It  is  impossible  to  be  conjoined  by  love  and  faith  to  a  person 
of  whom  our  mind  can  form  no  conception ;  that  we  might,  therefore, 
have  a  fixed  and  stable  foundation  for  our  love  and  &itb,  that  we 
might  have  our  Gkxi  ever  in  our  mind's  eye,  Jehovah  was  pleased,  un- 
der the  Old  Testament  Dispensation,  to  manifest  himself  in  a  human 
form,  appearing  to  the  patriarchs  and  some  of  the  holy  men  of  old,  aa 
in  the  form  of  an  angel ;  and  at  length  to  work  out  our  redemption 
and  salvation,  came  down  personally  upon  our  earth,  in  an  assumed 
Humanity.  God  was  manifest  in  flesh,  and  having  become  glori- 
fied therein,  he  took  it  up  into,  and  therein  ascended  above  the 
Heavens. 

''The  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  therefore,  is  the  only  God  of 
Heaven  and  earth,  with  whom  the  Man  of  the  G2iurch  can  become 
coi^oined  by  love  and  faith;  because  he  is  ihie  visible  Jehovah  to  the 
eye  of  the  mind,  in  whom  dwells  the  invisible,  as  a  soul  within  a  body. 
The  true  and  faithful  Christian  will  cheerfully  make  him  his  all  in  all, 
believing  in  the  truth  of  that  which  the  aposUe  Paul  has  declared,  that 
ID  him  dweDeth  bodily  all  the  fulness  of  the  godhead. 

^  That  he  retained  the  Divine  human  farm  after  bis  ascension  t» 
gfory,  we  may  learn  from  John's  Revelations ;  for  he  declares,  that  he 
appeared  to  him  as  the  Son  of  Man,  whose  countenance  ivas  as  the 
sun  shineth  in  his  strength,  his  head  and  his  hair  as  wool  as  white 
as  snow,  clothed  with  linen  down  to  his  feet,  and  girt  about  the 
paps  with  a  golden  girdle,  Saying,  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  be- 
pnning  and  the  ending,  the  first  and  the  last;  the  first  in  his  Divinity, 
the  last  in  his  Humani^ ;  and  in  tiiese  united,  the  Who  is,  the  Who 
was,  and  the  Who  is  to  come,  the  Almi|^ty. 
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^  This  is  the  God  whom  the  angels  adore,  whom  they  fix  all  their  love 
bpon,  whom  they  place  all  their  confideDce  id,  who  makes  all  their 
Heaven,  and  to  whom  they  unceasingly  ascribe,  as  is  most  justly  due, 
an  the  power,  gloiy,  praise,  and  dominion  for  ever.  And  did  tlie  man 
-of  the  Church  below  determine  to  know,  to  love,  to  worship,  and 
obey  no  other  God,  save  Jesus  Jehovah  only,  the  happiness  and  joyt 
of  angels  migiht,  in  some  small  degree,  be  experienced  on  earth ;  be- 
*  cause  in  this  case,  the  angels  of  Heaven  and  the  men  of  the  Church 
would  form  one  in  heart  and  soul,  whence  reciprocal  benefits  would  be 
derived,  and  the  whole  conjoined  to  the  Lord.  The  Church  below 
irith  the  Church  above,  would,  together,  form  the  Lord's  body.  She 
would  experience,  ever  new,  all  the  joys  of  the  Bride,  the  Lamb's 
wife,  whilst  he  Glowered  down  and  dispensed  from  his  ever  loving 
lumd^  all  the  blessings  which  a  Heavenly,  yea,  a  Divme  Bridegroom 
oan  hestow. 

"  Thus  have  we  endeavored,  briefly,  as  our  time  would  admit,  to 
Hlustrate  the  nature  of  real  blessings,  which,  once  given  from  tho 
Lord,  last  through  time  into  eternity.  In  general,  it  is,  in  givin|^ 
lo  love  him  above  all  things,  and  our  neighbor  as  ourselves  :  in  par- 
ticular, it  is  to  be  enriched  with  spiritual  and  Heavenly  good — to  be 
made  fniiiful  from  the  affection  of  spiritual  truth — ^to  be  arranged  and 
disposed  from  head  to  foot  into  Heavenly  order ;  and,  lastly,  to  be 
eoi\joined  to  the  Lord  himself.  Tliese  blessings  are  never-fodii^ 
■ub^'iaritial,  and  eternal.  These  arc  the  good  things  wliich  the  Lord 
invariably  gives  to  all  of  his  faithful  sohs  and  daughters  who  walk 
uprightly,  far  preferable  to  all  natural  blessings,  the  utmost  mortals 
can  boast ;  but,  which  enumerated  Divine  blessings,  when  receive^ 
will  cause  the  natural  good  things  to  be  enjoyed  in  u  more  comftirtable 
manner ;  because  whatever  is  possessed  tliereof,  whether  little  or 
much,  will  be  received  and  enjoyed  by  the  faithful,  with  a  con- 
tented mind,  and  a  heart  filled  with  submission,  gratitude,  and  humility, 
ever  considering,  that  they  are  under  the  guidance  and  immediate  care 
of  him,  who  can  withhold  no  real  blessing  (rom  those  that  love  faui 
and  keep  his  commandments." 


OF  THE  HOLY  SUPPER  IN  THE  ROMISH  CHURCH. 

The  worship  of  Roman  Catholics,  conndered  as  a  Chtirdi,  is  iB 
many  respects  similar  to  the  worship  of  the  Jews,  being  merely  extet^ 
mUf  without  any  thing  of  spiriiual  life  in  the  iniemal.  But  in  one  re- 
spect the  Catholics  have  conmiitted  a  greater  enormity  than  the  Jews 
ever  did ;  that  is,  in  depriving  the  laity,  or  common  people,  of  the 
privilege  of  reading  the  holy  Word,  whereby  they  might  become  ao* 
i|uaiDted  with  the  inlerior  things  of  the  Church,  and  of  religion.  This 
circumstance,  however,  notwithstanding  the  wickedness  of  the  priests 
in  thus  endeavoring  to  establish  their  dominion  over  souls,  by  keep- 
ing the  people  in  gross  ignorance,  was  permitted  to  take  place  by  the 
Divine  Providence  of  the  Lord,  for  several  wise  purposes,  the  prhi- 
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cfptl  of  which  ia,  that  the  people  might  not  be  capable  of  profaiub 
1m;  for  without  a  knowled^  of,  and  belief  in  the  inlemaU  of  th^ 
¥oaD,  of  the  Church,  and  of  religion,  profanation  cannot  take  place, 
fleeing  that  no  one  can  profane  that  of  which  he  is  ignorant.  For  the 
mate  reaaon  it  is  said  in  Scripture,  of  the  Jews,  that  ''the  Lord  blinded 
Mr  eyes,  and  hardened  their  hearts,  that  thej  might  not  see,  and  be 
eoarerted,  and  healed." 

It  ia  of  the  Diyine  Providence  of  the  Lord,  that  m  the  celebration 
ii  the  Holy  Supper  ui  the  Romish  Church,  the  bread  and  the  wine 
should  be  divided;  and  the  bread,  which  is  representative  of  the 
Lord's  flesh,  be  g^ven  to  the  people ;  while  the  wine,  which  is  reprc^ 
sentative  of  his  blood,  is  drunk  by  the  priest  alone;  when  yet  it  itf 
the  bkKMl  that  gives  life  to  the  flesh,  just  as  wine  does  to  the  bread. 
For  as  bread  without  wine  yields  no  nourishment  to  the  body,  so  nei- 
ther does  the  good  of  love,  signified  by  bread,  without  the  truth  of 
ftith,  signified  by  wine  and  blood,  yield  any  nourishment  to  the  soul. 
It  is  also  of  the  Divine  Providence  of  the  Lord,  that  the  priest  should 
drink  the  wine ;  for  thereby  is  signified  the  nourishment  of  the  soul 
by  Divine  Truth  alone,  without  the  good  of  h>ve;  and  yet  this  affords 
BO  true  sphituixl  nourishment,  but  is  only  productive  of  txUmal  sane* 
tity  without  that  which  is  internal.  In  this  case  the  wine,  separate  from 
the  bread,  signifies  truth  falsified;  and  its  being  drunk  by  the  priestv 
alone,  denotes  that  the  truths  of  the  Word  are  perverted  by  them,  and 
applied  in  confirmation  of  their  wicked  lusts :  whereas  its  being  re* 
fused  to  the  people,  implies  that  they  are  kept  in  ignorance  of  the 
troth;  while  the  tMead  that  is  given  them,  separate  from  the  wine, 
denotes  that  they  are  principled  merely  in  natural  good,  and  not  af 
the  same  time  in  that  which  is  spiritual.  That  this  is  actually  the  state 
ef  the  Romish  Church,  generally  speaking,  both  in  respect  to  priests 
and  people,  will  appear  plain  to  any  person  who  has  light  sufficient  to 
discern  the  difference  between  the  pomp  of  external  ceremonies  and 
the  simplicity  and  purity  of  internal  spiritiuit  worship.  But  we  trust 
there  are  many  individuals  of  that  persuasion,  who  begin*  now  to  have 
the  eyes  of  their  understanding  open  to  the  light  of  truth,  and  will  not 
long  submit  to  have  ttie  bread  and  wine  divided  in  the  Holy  Supper; 
bat  will  judge  and  act  for  themselves,  in  this,  and  hi  other  coaeems. 
ts  every  rational  and  free  ^ent  ought  to  do. 
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TO  THE  EDITORS. 

Oentlembn, 

I  was  much  pleMed  with  the  anecdote  io  the  last  number  of  your 
Magazine,  conceniing  the  existence  of  seven  primary  planets  in  our 
Bohir  system,  so  plainly  asserted  by  8wedenboro  in  his  Treatise  on 
the  Oii^  of  the  Earth,  published  in  the  year  1745.  A  few  evenings 
•uice,  conversing  with  a  tnend  on  the  same  subject,  we  were  led  to 
examine  into  some  other  of  the  writings  of  this  extraordinary  man; 
and  in  the  first  volume  of  his  philosophical  works,  part  3,  where  he 
treats  of  the  universal  chaos,  it  afforded  us  additional  pleasure  to  find 
that  seven  primary  pUxmU  were  there  likewise  mentioned,  and  actual^ 
delineated.  This  important  and  valuable  woiic,  in  d  volumes  folio, 
was  printed  under  the  author's  own  mspection,  part  at  Leipsic,  part  at 
Dresden,  cw  early  as  the  year  1734;  and  is  replete  with  solid  reason* 
ing,  deep  investigation,  and  unaffected  piety.  The  witlings  and  super- 
ficial observers  of  the  present  age  have  hitherto  been  pleased  to  con- 
sider this  astonishing  author  as  an  enthusiast  and  a  madman ;  and  even 
grave  divines  have  not  hesitated  to  pronounce  his  wonderful  disco- 
veries to  be  no  other  than  waking  dreams,  or  the  reveries  of  a  disor- 
dered imagination.  But,  Sirs,  it  must  afford  pleasure  to  sincere  lovers 
of  truth,  to  perceive  the  time  arrived,  when  wisdom  is  justified  of  her 
children.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  firmly  persuaded,  with  many  others, 
that  the  phUosophicaij  as  well  as  the  theological  principles  of  this  iDn- 
minated  author,  stand  unrivalled,  and  will  bear  the  test  of  the  strictest 
examination.  I  regard  him  also  as  a  divinely-inspired  herald  anA 
messenger,  commissioned  to  proclaim  the  most  important  truths  te  . 
mankind;  and  doubt  not  but  his  works  mXi  be  the  delight  and  admi- 
ration of  succeeding  ages.  AMICUS. 


We  have  also  received  a  letter  to  the  same  effect,  as  the  above, 
from  another  Correspondent,  B.  C.  accompanied  with  the  following 
remark : 

''A  French  author  of  some  fame,  the  late  Mr.  De  Buffon,  had  him^ 
self  taken  notice  of  the  same  seventh  planet  much  before  Mr.  Her- 
scliel ;  but  then  it  was  in  a  work  which  he  to,ok  almost  word  for  word 
firom  SwEDENBORG,  without  mentioning  his  name ;  so  that  Sweden- 
BORG  has,  in  all  respects,  the  honor  to  be  the  true  discoverer  of  that 
number  of  primary  phmets." 
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TO  THE  EDITORS. 
6e5TIjEMEN, 

Haying  seen,  in  your  publication,  several  explanations  of  Scrip- 
lure  passages,  which  I  thought  very  just  and  reasonable,  I  am  induced 
to  request  that  you  will  jdve,  in  your  next  number,  the  iniernal  or 
ipiritual  sense  of  the  following  verses  in  the  sixtecntli  chapter  of  SL 
John:   «  Ami  in  that  day  ye  shall  ask  me  notliing,  verily ;  veiily,  I 
ny  unto  you,  whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  the  Father  in  my  name,  he  will 
pve  it  you.  Hitherto  have  ye  asked  nothing  in  my  name :  ask,  and  ye 
shall  receive,  that  your  joy  may  be  full.    These  tilings  have  I  spoken 
mto  you  in  proverbs :  but  the  time  cometh  when  I  shall  no  more 
■peak  unto  you  in  proverbs,  but  I  shall  show  you  plauily  of  the 
Father.     At  that  day  ye  shall  ask  in  my  name;  and  I  say  not  unto 
yon,  that  I  win  pray  the  Father  for  you."  CALVIN. 


to  the  editors. 
Sexiibmek, 

Your  general  invitation  to  correspondents  uiclines  me  to  hope,  your 
next  number  wiU  account  for  the  difference  in  the  first  and  second 
editions  of  the  translations  of  Swedenborg's  True  Christian  Religion, 
or  Universal  Theology,  respecting  the  Decalogue.  In  the  second  edi- 
tiooy  the  first  and  second  comm^mdments  are  united,  and  tlie  tenth 
divided  in  two;  but  otherwise  in  the  first  edition.  It  is  also  observable 
ia  your  Lituigy,  that  the  two  first  make  one,  and  the  tenth  two;  but 
whether  this  difference  is  owing  to  the  author,  translator,  or  editors, 
I  know  not ;  tlierefore  should  be  glad  to  have  some  reason  assigned 
for  such  alterations  in  so  Divine  an  Institution,  as  the  Decalogue  cer- 
tainly is.  Your  attention  to  this  hint  will  oblige  an  admirer  of  the 
Baron's  writings,  and  a  constant  reader  of  3'our  useful  Magazine, 
although  yet  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  OLD  CHURCH. 


ANSWER. 

We  are  happy  to  embrace  the  first  opportunity  of  complying  with 
the  request  of  the  above  correspondent,  in  making  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion which  he  has,  with  so  much  propriety,  put  to  us.  The  following 
information,  we  hope,  will  prove  satisfactory  to  him. 

The  division  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  as  they  stand  in  the  se- 
cond edition  of  Swedenborg's  True  Christian  Religion,  and  in  tlie 
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Liturgy  of  the  New  Ciiurch,  is  the  proper  diyision  agreeable  to  the 
author's  ori£:inal  Latin,  as  well  as  the  ancient  usage  of  the  Christiaa 
Church.  The  reason  why  it  was  not  so  divided  id  the  first  edition  •£ 
the  7'nje  Thriifitian  Rclipon,  we  understand,  was,  because  the  translft- 
tor  of  that  work  was  apprehensive  it  might  give  offence  to  some  En- 
glish readers,  who  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  the  other  divisioDy 
as  even  to  conceive  a  yencration  for  it.  But  when  the  writings  of 
Baron  Swedenborg  began  to  be  a  little  more  generally  known,  and  ia 
conseffuence  thereof  men's  prejudices  in  bvor  of  established  custonn^ 
inerefy  as  such;  were  considerably  abated,  it  was  thought  proper,  ob 
printing  the  second  edition  of  the  work  abovementioned,  to  make  tht 
same  division  of  the  Decalogue,  as  the  author  himself  had  done  in  the 
original :  and  this  more  especially  as  it  was  considered  to  be  the  tnn 
and  proper  divifion. 

That  the  division  of  the  Decalogue,  as  printed  in  the  Liturgy  of  the 
New  Church,  both  in  regani  to  the  two  tables,  and  the  ten  Commands, 
is  the  true  and  proper  division,  will  appear  evident  on  examining  their 
nature,  end,  and  contents.     It  is  universally  admitted  that  the  Ten 
Commandments  were  written  upon  two  tables,  and  that  on  the  fiitt 
table  were  written  four  command naents,  having  respect  to  maiM  diitf 
towards  God,  and  on  the  second  table  the  remaining  six,  which  re*- 
gard  man's  duty  towards  his  neighbor.    Accordingly,  the  Christian 
Church,  prior  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  made  the  fourth  or  last 
commandment  of  tlie  first  table  to  be  that  beginning  with  these  woi^s. 
Honor  Oiy  Father  and  thy  Mother,  etc.  agreeable  to  the  order  in  which 
it  stands  in  the  New  Church.  But  among  tlie  many  enormous  abuses 
which  had  crept  into  the  Church,  this  also  'was  one,  namely,  that  the 
Roman  Catholics  interpreted  the  fourth  commandment  as  not  onlf 
licensing,  but  even  enforcing  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  whom 
they  impiously  and  idohitrously  supposed  to  be  the  IMother  then^ 
meant    When  ihe  Reformation  took  place,  the  Protestants  witJi  great 
propriety  rejected  this  abuse  of  the  commanctpent,  as  most  dangerous 
and  fatal  to  the  Church :  but  being  ignorant  of  the  internal  sense  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  who  and  what  were  meant,  in  that  sense,  by 
the  Fatlier  and  Mother  which  are  to  be  honored ;  and  consequently 
not  knowing  the  true  spiritual  reason  why  tlint  commandment  was 
written  on  the  first  table,  they  ventured  to  shift  it  to  the  second,  which 
regarfls  our  duty  to  our  neighbor;  hoping  thus  to  be  entirely  clear  of 
fbe  Popish  abuse.    But  in  this,  as  in  many  <other  points,  by  endeavor- 
ing to  avoid  one  evil,  they  fell  into  another;  for,  having  removed  one 
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•wnmandment  from  its  proper  table,  in  order  tiiat  tliey  might  still 
iresenre  the  due  number  in  each,  they  split  the  tirst  conimaudnient 
hlo  two,  and  ran  the  ninth  and  tenth  into  one. 

The  extenwl  Conduct  of  a  Church  has  always  carried  with  it  sonic- 
Ihiiig  singularly  expressive  of  its  iniemal  faitii,  and  the  peculiarity  of 
Mm  worship.  Thus  as  the  distinguishuig  feature  of  ti^3  Protestant 
Churches  has  been  faith  alone,  so  they  were  naturally  led  to  select 
Ihat  doctrine  of  the  Popish  CJiurch  which  was  most  favorable  to  their 
new  scheme  of  salvation,  and  thereon  to  erect  e  BU[)erstructure  which 
should  most  effectually  distinguish  them.  Tiiit^  doctrine  was  that  of 
a  Trinity  of  Persons  in  the  Godhead,  equally  maintained  by  Roman 
Catholics  and  Protestants.  But  as  the  prevailing  evil  in  Uie  Romish 
Church  was  the  lust  of  dominion  over  the  holy  tbipgs  of  the  Word, 
and  over  the  souls  of  men,  therefore  they  raised  a  Bystem  of  idolatry^ 
congenial  to  that  love  of  self,  on  the  perversion  of  such  paasagr  s  as  in 
the  letter  teemed  capable  of  countenancing  the  worship  of  dead  men; 
lo  the  honors  of  which  worsiiip  many  of  them  expected  to  mrrive  by 
canonisation  after  death.  Protestants,  on  the  other  hand,  seemed  to 
he  influenced  by  different  motives ;  and  accordingly,  the  doctrine  of 
joftification  by  faith  alone  being  their  grand  topic,  and  this  owing  its 
TCiy  birth,  life,  and  support,  to  a  division  of  God  into  Three  Persons, 
they  only  acted  in  conformity  to  these  acknowledged  principles,  when 
iBbef  divided  the  first  and  great  commandment,  (which,  like  its  Divitie 
dudkaTy  should  be  but  One)  into  two  distinct  commandments,  as  if 
Ifaere  were  two  distinct  Gods  whom  we  are  commanded  to  worship. 

Having  said  thus  much  in  reganl  to  the  conduct  of  Protestants  in 
fast  altering  the  division  of  the  Commandments,  we  shall  now  in  a 
few  words  give  a  further  reason,  than  what  has  been  alceaxly  advanced, 
why  the  New  Church  in  her  Liturgy  has  restored  the  true  division,  as 
well  as  given  the  liieral  translation  from  the  original  Hebrew. 

By  the  iniemdl  sense  of  the  fourth  commandment  we  are  taudit 
that  the  Lord  is  our  Father,  and  the  Holy  Word,  or  the  New  Church, 
our  Mother.  And  this  is  the  reason  why  that  commandment  properly 
belongs  to  the  first  table;  for  the  Word  being  from  the  Lord, is  Divine, 
and  as  such  it  is  also  the  J!iOrd  himself,  accordin<;  to  John  i.  1.  The 
aanoic  is  also  true  of  the  Church,  for  it  is  the  Divinity  proceediug  fi*om 
the  Lord  as  received  by  the  members  of  the  Church,  and  by  no  means 
any  thing  belonging  to  man,  which  constitutes  the  Chur(!h. 

As  the  first  sentence  in  the  Decalogue  i^,  in.  a  general  point  of 
Tiew,  the  life  and  soul  of  all  that  follows  j  so  in  a  more  particular  scn^e 
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is  it  tiie  lite  aud  soul  of  Uie  first  table.  And  so  again,  the  fifth  coi 
mundineut,  being  the  first  of  tiie  second  table,  viz.  Thou  Mhalt  not  ki 
is  aUo,  iu  subserviency  to  the  former  more  uniTersal  sense,  the  ve 
life  and  soul'of  all  the  following;  for  as  murder  includes  every  sped 
of  ill-v.  ill  to  our  neighbor,  so  the  iniemal  shunning  of  murder  includ 
every  species  of  mutual  love  and  charity.  Such,  and  a  thousand  tini 
greater,  is  the  wonderful  perfection  of  these  heavenly  commandmeu 

The  circumc'tance  of  the  terms  Father  and  Mother  being  applicab 
iu  tiie  lileral  sense,  to  the  parents  and  guantians  of  children,  does  11 
properly  rank  tliat  fourth  commandment  in  the  second  table ;  for  t 
duty  which  children,  by  virtue  thereof,  owe  to  their  parents  and  gui 
dians,  is  not  so  much  a  part  of  neighborly  love,  (the  tmc  characteris 
of  the  second  table)  as  a  kind  of  worship  (peculiar  to  the  first  tabl 
paid  by  them  to  those,  who  stand  as  it  were  in  the  place  qftlte  Loi 
during  the  time  of  their  minority ;  in  all  which  term,  as  the  innocen 
of  ignorance  prevails,  the  Lord  permits  such  norshipy  (if  we  may 
call  it)  0£  rather  honor^  to  be  paid  by  children  to  their  parents.  Frc 
which  consideration  it  is  evident,  that  the  fourth  commandment,  v 
Honor  thy  Father  and  thy  Mother,  etc.  properly  belongs  to  the  fii 
table ;  a:id  that  there  is  nothing  even  in  its  lileral  sense,  which  0 
poses  such  arrangement. 

But  tlie  great  reason  why  the  New  Church  makes  only  one  coi 
mandment  of  what  the  Protestants  make  two,  is,  because  the  whc 
substance  and  design  of  their  two  is  evidently  but  one  thing,  name 
the  worshipping  no  other  God  tlian  the  Lord  alone.  And  as  this  is  t 
sole  and  simple  end  of  both,  we  see  no  necessity  for  dividing  what  G 
himself  has  joined ;  but  rather  consider  the  exterfuU  division  of  tl 
first  and  great  commandment,  as  a  strong  presumptive  proof  of  t 
mental  acknowledgment  of  more  Gods  than  one. 

Other  reasons  might  be  advanced  in  opposition  to  the  Protests 
division  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  in  favor  of  that  which 
adopted  by  the  New  Church ;  but  we  trust  the  foregoing  obsen 
tlons  will  he  found  sufficient  to  justify  the  conduct  of  the  members 
that  Church,  in  having  so  rigidly  adhered  to  what  they  humbly  cc 
ceive  to  be  tlie  truth,  independent  of  all  prejudices  either  for  or  agaii 
any  party  whatsoever,  whether  they  be  of  the  Popish  or  Protests 
persuasion.  M.  K. 

Children,  as  soon  as  they  die,  are  taken  up  into  Heaven,  ai 
delivered  to  such  of  the  female  angels  as,  when  in  this  world,  we 
more  particularly  fond  of  children,  and  who  also  loved  God ;  whc 
they  are  instructed  by  the  most  exquisitely  delicate  representatioi 
adequate  to  their  tender  capacities.  H.  H.  335,  336. 
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TO  THE  EDITORS. 
OENTLEBIEN, 

Your  "  liieologiail  Repasilori/^  for  Vehm^ryf  1813,  has  just  arrived, 
and  is  now  before  me ;  and  it  is  with  great  einceijty  I  add,  that  its 
Teiy  interestiDg  contents,  both  original  and  selected,  have  afforded 
me  a  degree  of  pleasure  utterljr  inexpressible  hi  huniau  language. 
Hence  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  renew  my  humble  offerings  towards  en- 
riching this  valuable  and  singular  medium  of  disseminating  gmvinc 
iruUia;  and  thereby  contributing  in  establishing  its  character  as  a 
^  Luumnarif^  indeed. 

Among  the  various  passages  of  Scripture  there  requested  to  be 
opened  and  explained,  in  their  true  and  spiritual  sense,  that  propobed 
by  ""J  Cotuiani  Reader,'' from  tlie  xxiiid  chap. of  Dc ut.  1 5th  and  1 6th 
verses,  has  particularly  attracted  my  attention  and  consideration,  and 
if  no  other  essay  on  the  •  subject,  from  a  more  enlightened  corres- 
pondent, should  be  offered,  and  you  think  the  following  cursory  re- 
marks worthy  a  place  in  your  next  number,  they  are  entirely  at  your^ 
service,  and  that  of  your  hberal  readers. 

In  the  common  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  now  before  me,  the 
text  runs  thus : 

T^Ott  Mhait  not  deliver  Unlo  his  mastery  the  servant  which  is  escaped 
from  Ida  mxuter  unto  Uiee, 

He  shall  dnell  wUh  thee,  even  among  you,  in  that  place  rchidi  he  sludl 
thoose,  in  one  of  thy  gales,  where  it  lUccth  him  best  HP' 

Wiiboui  any  previous  remarks  on  the  objections  offered  by 
your  ^  Constant  Reader"  respecting  ihc  fraud,  disorder,  and  profli- 
gate consequences,  of  attending  to,  aiul  resting  ui,  the  mere  literal  in- 
junction in  the  text ;  and  approving  of  his  previous  remark,  that  if  this 
precept  be,  indeed,  the  Word  of  God,  (as  1  fully  believe  it  to  be) 
^  Heaven  and  earth  may  pass  away,"  before  one  jot  or  tittle  of  the  law 
or  Word  of  God  shall  fail,  I  shall  proceed  to  make  a  few  remarks,  on 
the  true  and  sptrilual  sense  of  this  smgular  passage,  in  order  to  show 
io  what  light,  or  point  of  view,  it  ought,  and  will  be  considered  by  the 
fbture  Church  of  God.  At  the  slune  time  remarking  that  the  Jews,  for 
certain  wise  purposes  of  Providence,  were  taught  to  observe  it  in  its 
mere  literal  sense,  and  never  understood  its  more  interior,  reconditey 
and  truly  Christian  explication. 

Master,  in  the  spiritual  sense,  has  a  reference  to  a  teaclier  in  the 
Church,  and  abstractedly  to  the  doctrine  which  he  teachcili ;  and  Ser- 
vant has  respect  to  such  as  receive  instruction  frotn,  and  are  under  a 
olt  bondage  to^  these  Masters^  or  teachers,  in  consequence  of  their 
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•tate  of  ignorance,  and  also  a  kind  of  external  humility  in  aome. 
Among  the  Jews  of  old  there  were  two  distinct  classes  of  servants,  viz. 
Hebrem  servants  who  were  entitled  to  their  freedom  at  the  expiratioii 
cf  the  seventh  year,  and  Heathen  servants  whom  the  Jews  were  per- 
mitted to  retain  in  bondage  during  life,  and  to  bequeath  them  to  their 
posterity,  as  an  inheritance  for  ever. 

Now  these  two  classes  of  servants  had  a  very  striking  eorreapond- 
enee  to  the  two  principles  in  the  mere  natural  man,  which  are  held  in  a 
state  of  subjection  to  error  and  to  evil,  during  man's  miregeneraie  state, 
namely,  the  rationaly  and  tlie  sensual  faculties.  The  sensual  principle, 
daring  this  state,  being  held  in  bondage  to  man's  hereditary  evil  lusts, 
and  the  rational  principle  to  the  popular  errors  which  then  prevaiL 

The  rational  principle,  in  this  perverted  and  degraded  state,  may 
also  be  represented  by  the  Hebrew  servant,  who  was  to  be  free  in  the 
senemth  year,  that  is,  after  it  had  passed  through  a  full  and  holy  state 
of  temptation  combats,  and  thereby  obtained  spiritual  iUuminationand 
consequent  liberation  from  previous  fallacies  and  errors ;  while  the 
sensual  principle  must,  or  ought  to  be,  kept  under,  or  in  bondage,  for 
ever,  by  every  true  Israelite. 

That  Master^  in  various  passages  of  the  Woan,  refers  to  such  as 
teaeh  others,  appears  very  evident.  Hence  St  James  says,  ^'  My  bre-' 
ikren^  he  not  many  Masters,  knowing  thaly  (if  unfaithful  m  that  sta- 
tion) we  stioU  receive  the  greater  condemnation^^  etc.  In  which  case,  as 
frell  as  in  the  passage  now  to  be  explained.  Masters  have  reference  to 
false  teachers.  And  indeed,  it  s  to  be  feared  there  are  now  too  many 
of  these  false  teachei's ;  whose  chief  ofc^i^^^^  ^^  ^'  ^^  teach  Jbr  hire  and 
to  divine  for  money.^  Verily  1  say,  that  all  such  Masters  as  these, 
shall  hereafter  receive  the  greater  condemnation. 

That  Servant,  also,  refers  to  saeh  as  are  in  an  inferior  state  of  ilia- 
mination,  and  also  to  such  as  are  in  bondage  to  their  hereditary  evil 
lasts,  is  equally  clear  from  the  holy  Scriptures :  Hence  St.  Paul  re- 
marks, that  ^  He  that  committeth  sin  is  the  servant  of  sin^  And  Solo- 
mon, that  great  mystic  writer,  speaking  of  the  perverted  state  of  the 
Church  in  his  time,  cries  out,  '^  /  have  seen  servants  on  horseliacky  and 
princes  walking  on  foot."  And  to  add  but  one  or  two  passages  more, 
our  Lord,  when  congratulating  his  chosen  and  enlightened  disciples, 
on  their  happy  illumination  over  tlie  Jews,  says,  "  Henceforth  I  call 
you  not  SKRVAKT8,  for  tlie  servant  knowelh  not  what  his  Lord  doth; 
but  I  have  ailkd  you  friends,  for  all  things  that  I  have  heard  of  my 
Father,  I  have  made  hwwn  unto  you."  And  again,  ''  Ye  shall  know  the 
trulli,Hmd  the  truth  shall  nwke  you  free"  With  these  passages,  and 
their  evident  allusion  and  application  before  us,  we  have  a  key  to  open 
the  most  interior  and  evangelical  sense  of  the  text 
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Wbencrrer  we  discover  a  person  under  bondage  to  reli^ous  errors^ 
■obiy  exercising  his  rational  faculty,  in  judging,  condemning,  and  re* 
eetfing  from  those  errors,  into  a  state  of  impartial  and  free  inquiiy,  on 
all  the  articles  which  formed  his  former  creed,  Then  we  may  beholdi 
(as  tpmiual  men)  the  Hebrew  servant  escaping  from  his  former  mas* 
ter:  and  when,  again,  we  happily  behold  any  person  formerly  under 
the  dominion  of  his  own  hereditary  evil  lusts,  ok  the  sinful  practices  of 
mgodly  men^^acaphig  from  their  former  evils,  to  whidi  they  were  held 
in  bondage  r  when-  we  behold  such,  I  say,  escaping  from  such  states, 
into  the  marvellons  light  of  the  gospel,  (in  its  spiritual  sense)  and  escap- 
ing also  from  prevalence  of  those  lusts,  which  once  warred  in  their 
members,  and  kept  them  in  a  stale  of  ^  eaptivily  to  sin  and  death  ^  wa 
•i^t  not,  by  any  means,  to  aid  in  detivering,  or  bringing  back  such 
persons  to  their  Jbnner  masiers--Ao  their  past  state  of  subjection  to 
errors  and  to  evils.  O,  no !  God  forbid !  Rather  let  us  encouraga 
them  to  ^dndt  tvith  usy  even  in  one  of  ottr  gates,  wheresoever  it  Uketh 
fhmbesiP 

The  gates  of  a  city  (in  the  spiritual  sense)  signify  those  grand  intrd^ 
doctofj  troths  or  doctrines,  by  which  there  is  an  entrance  into  the  Lord's 
true  Church ;  or  by  which  the  man  of  the  Church,  from  his  former  alien 
Btaie,  IB  admitted  into  the  interior  knowledge  of  the  holy  Scriptures: 
such,  for  instance^as  aright  knowledge  of  the  adorable  object  of  Chris* 
dan  worship ;  the  true  knowledge  of  salvation ;  and  the  true  knowledge 
of  the  holy  Scriptures.  Here,  I  say,  let  the  servant  above  described, 
wbo  baa  happily  escaped  from  his  former  errors,  and  evil  lusts, 
^dwdl:  even  in  thai  place  whidi  he  shaU  dtoose^  wheresoever  it  Uketh 
kirn  Ifesl.^  That  is,  let  him  not  be  forced  out  of  the  state  of  illumi- 
nation  and  reception  of  truth  which  best  accords  with  his  interior  state 
of  affection ;  much  less,  driven  away  from  us,  because  he  cannot  feel 
wiHing,  or  is  not  capacitated  to  advance  more  interiorly  into  the  Holy 
Ciiy^  the  Nen^ferusalem^  the  last  best  Church  of  God.  No !  let  hira 
rather  **thoose  (for  himself)  in  what  place  he  will  dweU  among  usj^  as 
be  is  accountable  to  God  alone,  and  not  to  man,  for  his  motives,  and 
bis  actions,  as  a  rational  free  agent. 

Thus  have  I  endeavored,  with  all  possible  brevity,  to  condense  my 
▼icfws  of  this  singular  passage  of  the  holy  Scriptures.  I  could  enlarge 
thereon  much  more,  but  otlier,  and  unavoidable,  avocations,  will  not 
permit  me  now.  If  what  I  have  said  will  be  of  any  use,  in  aiding 
some  of  the  Servants  above  alluded  to,  to  escape  from  their  cruel 
masters,  and  to  dwell  in  some  of  the  gates  of  the  New-Jerusalem,  it 
will  amply  recompense  and  greatly  gratify  their  very  bumble  ser- 
vant^ in  all  Christian  duty,  JNO.  HARGROVE. 

BaUimortj  20/^  February,  1813. 
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ON  THE  LORD'S  PRAYER 

It  is  a  most  certain  trath,  that  the  full  meaning  of  those  words  con* 
tained  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  can  never  be  comprehended  to  etendtyi 
because  they  have  respect  to  the  Ix>rd,  who  is  infinite ;  but  yet,  by 
the  divine  mercy  of  the  Lord,  we  may  sec  (even  in  this  life)  a  spaifc 
of  that  glory  that  will  be  emanating  and  expanding  its  beams,  with  in- 
creasing beatitudes,  to  infinity. 

I  was  led  to  the  above,  by  the  consideration  of  one  phrase  in  (hat 
prayer,  so  properly  adopted  by  the  New- Jerusalem  Charcb ;  I  meai^ 
Forgive  us  our  debts,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Old  Church,  whidi 
says,  Forgive  us  our  trespasses. 

I  think,  by  making;  use  of  the  word  trespassesj  this  idea  is  implied, 
Thai  evil  has  a  positive  being  ;  whereat  it  is  a  not-being^  if  I  may  be 
allowed  such  an  expression.  Now  the  word  debt  evidently  supposes 
this ;  for  what  is  a  debt?  a  non-payment  of  that  which  is  due  to  the 
creditor :  the  Lord  is  that  creditor ;  he  has  given  us  an  infinite  credit 
of  love  and  wisdom ;  all  that  we  have,  all  Hiat  we  are,  is  the  Lord's 
due,  and  who  can  repay !  Nay,  the  most  exalted  celestia]  angel  will 
never  be  able  to  strike  off  the  least  iota  of  this  divine  credit  to  all 
eternity. 

It  appears  to  me  that  evil  is  a  native,  not  a  positive  quality ;  a 
coming  short  of  the  glory  of  God ;  a  deficiency  producing  irregularity 
in  the  divine  order,  like  a  river  that,  having  burst  its  bounds  by  a  breach 
in  its  banks,  forsakes  its  proper  channel,  which,  though  small  at  firsf^ 
carries  increatiing  ruin  and  devastation  with  it ;  the  more  the  spring 
supplies,  the  more  it  perverts  that  stream,  and  the  breach  grows  wider. 
It  is  a  privation ;  for  as  darkness  is  a  privation  of  light,  so  is  evil  a 
privation  of  good.  In  some  degree  it  may  be  compared  to  a  clock ; 
atop  the  pendulum,  it  ceases  to  go.  Now  this  non-action  cannot  be 
said  to  be  a  positive  quality,  but  a  negative  one ;  it  is  a  privation  of 
that  order  proposed  by  the  workman ;  and  though  he  might  foresee 
that  by  stopping  the  pendulum  the  clock  would  cease  to  go,  yet  his 
intention,  his  joy,  his  delight  is,  that  it  should  go ;  neither  could  his 
mechanism  be  said  to  go  freely,  if  there  was  not  a  possibility  of  stop- 
ping it.  The  artist  wills  not  its  stopping,  thougii  he  foresaw  it ;  but 
willed  its  going ;  therefore  the  idea  of  its  stopping  was  not  in  him  a 
positive,  but  a  negative.  And  in  this  manner,  I  presume,  it  may  be 
said,  that  the  foreknowledge  of  evil  is  in  the  Divine  Mind  negatively ; 
for  as  all  things  that  ever  were,  are,  or  will  be,  exist  in  tlie  Divine 
Mind,  so  also  docs  a  foreknowledge  of  evil — but  as  a  negative,  not  as 
a  positive ;  neither  could  the  Lord  prevent  evil,  and  at  the  same  time 
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feiFe  man  his  freedom;  for  freedom  of  tne  will  consequently  implies 
I  possibility  of  evil. 

I  preaame  in  this  mode,  an  answer  may  be  given  to  those  who  say. 
Bow  can  the  foreknowledge  of  evil  exist  in  the  Lord,  without  his 
wflEngit? 

Evil  being,  therefore,  a  ncgsttive,  or  a  non-payment  of  that  debt  of 
lore  which  demands  the  whole  of  our  will  and  understanding,  with  all 
ito  constituents  and  derivatives,  ^nd  we  having  not,  of  our  own,  one 
ngle  gmin  of  love  to  repay  the  mighty  debt,  it  is  for  that  reason  the 
Lord  teaches  us  to  say,  Forgive  us  our  debts.  M.  K. 


TO  THE  EDITORS. 
6E5TLE3CBNy 

As  you  have  invited  the  world  to  taste  of  your  new  publication,  in 
•0  candid  a  manner,  I  could  not  refrain  sipping,  at  different  timeSt 
unaD  portions  thereof;  and  must  as  candidly  admit,  that  my  palate 
judged  it  the  euenee  of  reason.  I  do  not  wish,  gentlemen,  to  inquire 
by  what  process  you  extract  such  nectar;  1  only  wish  to  be  permitted 
to  drink  therefrom,  requesting,  at  the  same  time,  you  will  make  the 
Mlowing  potion  in  your  next  useful  Magazine,  more  agreeable  to  my 
palate  than  it  is  at  present,  by  informing  me  what  I  am  to  understand  by 
**  T%t  sins  qf  tkefaUisrs  being  visited  on  the  children^  unto  tfie  third  and 
fimih  generation,''  PUILO. 


ANSWER. 

The  following  is  Baron  Swedenborg'b  explanation  of  the  words 
above  quoted.  By  visiting  the  iniquity  of  Vie  fathers  upon  the  sonSy 
is  signified  the  prolification  of  falshood  from  evil.  In  this  passage  the 
term  Jbtkers  denotes  evils,  and  sojis  falses :  visiting  means  prolifica- 
tion. In  the  proximate  sense,  (wliich  is  the  spiritua^oatuFal  sense) 
by  visiting  the  iniquity  of  thefaUiers  upon  the  sonSy  is  not  meant  that 
the  children  shall  suffer  the  punishment  due  to  tlieir  iathers'  Iniquity, 
for  this  is  contrary  to  the  divine  law,  Deut  xxiv.  16 ;  but  that  tlie  evil 
which  is  in  the  fothers,  increases,  and  thus  is  propagated  in  the 
children,  and  successively  accumulated.  But  in  the  purely  spiritual 
sense,  by  fathers  are  not  meant  lathers,  but  evils  ;  neither  by  sons  are 
meant  sons,  but  lalses.  Whence  it  follows,  that  the  above  words  de^ 
note  the  prolification  of  what  is  false  from  evil  continually. 

By  the  words.  Unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation^  or  rather,  ac* 
binding  to  the  Hebrew,  iipon  (he  third  and  fourthj  (viz.  sons)  is  sig- 
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nificd  in  a  long  serres,  and  conjunctively.  The  term' tkree  denotes 
something  full  and  complete  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  conse- 
quently  in  a  long  series :  hence  the  third  sons  signify  fiedses  in  a  long 
series.  The  number  four  denotes  coiyunction,  the  same  as  hto : 
hence  \he  fourth  sotis  signify  falses  in  a  long  coiyoined  series. 

Such  is  the  spiritual  signification  of  the  above  words,  which,  however, 
are  only  predicated  of  those  who  hate  Jehovah^  that  is,  of  those  who 
are  in  eviU  and  thence  in  falses,  and  who  deny  the  Divinity  of  the 
Lord's  Humanity :  while,  on  the  contrary,  to  those  who  love  the  Lord, 
and  keep  his  commandments,  the  most  abundant  mercy  is  shown,  and 
after  death  they  are  gifted  m\h  all  the  blessedness  of  eternal  life. 

M.  K, 

For  the  Halcyon  Luminary^ 
SERIOUS  REMARKS  ON  HEAD-RNOWLEDGE. 

As  many  essays  and  speeches  have  appeared  for  years  past,  on 
subjects  which  have  employed  men's  minds,  without  large  benefit, 
the  writer  of  the  following  lines,  in  a  measure  concerned  for  his  coun- 
try's good,  was  willing,  in  his  turn,  to  offer  some  sentiments  to  be 
pondered  by  those  whom  the  sul^ect  may  concern,  without  wishing 
to  press  them  impertinently. 

Sentences  of  valuable  men  who  have  lived  before  us,  may  be  re- 
vived at  times  without^  harm,  when  they  seem  applicable.  I  have 
lately  taken  notice  of  some  lines  in  Dr.  Young's  Night  Thoughts^ 
which  perhaps  I  might  now  be  justified  in  reciting,  [with  the  eighth 
line  somewhat  varied]  as  they  have  occurred  on  the  present  occasion, 
via. 

Heart-merit  wanting,  mount  we  ne'er  so  high^ 

Our  height  is  but  tlie  gibbet  of  our  name.        • 

Let  genius  then  despair  to  make  thee  great, 

Nor  flatter  Station ;  what  is  Station  high  1 

^8  a  proud  mendicant;  it  boasts,  and  bpgs. 

It  begs  an  alms  of  homage  from  the  throng — 

And  oft  the  throng  denies  itsf  charity. 

Can  Station  [a  mean  person]  aggrandize? 

Pigmies  are  pigmies  still,  tho'  perch'd  on  Alps, 

And  pyramids  are  pyramids  in  vales : 

Each  man  makes  his  own  stature ;  builds  himself:      i 

Virtue  alone  outbuilds  the  pyramids,  etc. 

On  taking  a  serious  view  of  that  part  of  the  world  called  Christen- 
dom,  and  of  that  denomination  of  men  therein!  who  are  termed  the  literatj^ 
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(or  learned)  frequent  occasions  offer  to  serious  minds,  to  wonder,  pity^, 
and  lament  1.  To  wonder  why  men,  favored  with  large  talents,  and 
permitted  to  acquire  much  literary  knowledge,  should,  in  so  many 
instance^  forget  what  they  are,  and  for  what  purpose  created ;  and 
thus  (all  under  the  temptation  of  our  grand  enemy,  so  as  to  become 
puffed  up  with  a  knowledge  not  of  the  purest  kind,  or  not  superior  to 
what  an  inspired  writer  calls  "  earthly,  sensual,''  etc.  2.  To  pity 
them,  and  lament  on  account  of  the  injury  the  poor  soul  receives  in 
that  aitnation,  unless  timely  rescue.d  from  the  danger. 

The  wise  in  heart  may  observe  in  our  day,  as  was  formerly  observed, 
fiiat  outward  school-leaming,  where  it  lays  much  in  head-knowledge, 
not  guarded  witti  humility,  is  apt  to  puff  up  tliose  who  have  valuable 
talents.  It  is  not  so,  where  the  heart  becomes  sincerely  ilevoted  to 
love  and  serve  our  great  Creator.  This  preserves  us  in  daily  fear  be- 
fore him,  remembering  we  are  altogether  dependaut  on  him,  and  unto 
him  Qnally  accountable.  King  Solomon  early  saw  the  value  of  such 
an  humble  state,  and  therefore  hath  left  a  lesson  instructive  to  all  ge* 
aerations,  viz.  that  '*  the  fear  of  tlie  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom." 

Not  comii^  under  this  proper  guard  and  regulator,  so  indispensibly 
necessary,  (men,  like  trees,  being  known  by  tiieir  fruits)  it  is  observa- 
Ue  that  too  many  fellow-men  become  "  vain  in  their  imaginations,  their 
foolish  hearts  darkened,  and  their  minds  thus  deprived  of  true  judgment 
even  in  temporal  matters.  Also,  not  being  disciplined  by  the  fear  of 
the  Lord,  the  tongue  of  the  eloquent  orator  is  but  an  ^  unruly  mem- 
ber," and  perhaps  may  at  times  be  instrumental  in  circulating  that 
which  is  comparable  to  deadly  poison ;  and,  if  not  counteracted  by  the 
prudent  efforts  of  wiser  persons,  and  the  kind  interposition  of  Divine 
Providence,  such  poison  may  prove  pernicious ;  affecting  tlie  health 
of  nations,  commonwealths,  and  public  constitutions ;  as  well  as  be  of 
dangerous  consequence  to  the  foolish  individuals,  who,  being  vainly 
puffed  up,  have  thus  dared  to  use  a  shiful  liberty. 

When  we  give  way  to  serious  reflections  of  this  kind,  how  mnch 
Is  it  to  be  desired,  by  every  true  lover  of  his  country,  that  the  inhabi- 
tants generally,  and  those  chosen  into  high  stations  ea[)ocially,  would 
endeavor  to  seek  after  and  cherish  that  humUle  slate  of  mind  in  which 
true  wisdom  is  only  received;  and  wherein,  feeling  the  necessity 
thereof  to  guide  them  in  a  proper  conduct,  as  acting  under  Almighty 
Ciod,  the  Maker,  and  awful  Governor  of  the  world,  they  might  sin- 
cerely petition  him  to  afford  such  wisdom.  His  great  loving kinihie.is 
cncourageth  men  of  all  ranks  to  ask  for  it,  and  the  sincere  he  a^si.steth 
to  approach  him  with  suitable  reverence  in  asking.  For  enconraiie- 
yncnt  to  all  these  it  is  left  on  record,   "  If  any  of  you  lach  wh- 
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doni,   let  him  ask   of  God,  that  giveth  to  all  men  liberally,  aMd 
npbraic^eth  not,''  etc. 

Is  it  not  indeed  to  be  deeply  lamented,  reapecting  the  extensile  conti- 
nent of  NorUi  America !  In  the  various  parts  thereof  much  hath  been 
said  of  liberty,  liberty,  etc.  Therein  also  there  ^atli  been  not  a  little 
of  extollinj;  learning,  universities,  colleges,  sciences,  etc.  etc.  A  laad 
of  rapid,  or  uncommon  population,  in  the  last  and  present  centnry! 
Numerous  inhabitants,  learned  and  unlearned,  under  the  name  of 
Oiristians !  That,  ncvrrlheless,  under  this  name  and  hi^  character, 
there  should  be  so  extensive  an  appearance  of  a  soaring  or  puffed  up 
disposition !  A  temper  and  spirit  too  lofty,  and  seemingly  self-suffi- 
cient, to  sto  ip  so  low,  as  to  learn  and  receive  true  wisdom,  through 
humble  obodience  to  his  spirit  and  precepts,  whose  dignified  name 
they  assume !  an  unaltered  paK  of  whose  doctrine  to  all  professing 
Christians  is,  "  Learn  of  me,  for  1  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart"  Sorely, 
if  we  believe  the  undiminished  truths  of  the  gospel,  it  is  from  thii 
pure  source,  no  less  now  tlian  in  the  days  of  the  first  Christians,  that 
which  truly  merits  tlie  name  of  wisdom,  is  to  be  obtiiined:  which  ever 
was,  and  still  remains  to  be,  very  distingui:iliaJ}le  in  its  effects  among 
men,  and  in  their  councils  and  conclusions,  both  of  Church  and  state, 
from  that  fallacious  wisdom  which  *'  is  from  beneatli,"  or  risuig  out  of 
(hat  region,  where  Lucifer,  the  puffing,  ensnaring  spirit,  predominates. 

Let  every  wise  and  serious  person  judge  concerning  the  difference ; 
if  that  knowled'jce  and  wisdom,  truly  substantial,  which  is  learned  in 
humility  Instead  of  head-knowledge,  or  tliat  which  is  floating  and  un- 
flubstanlial,  were  to  become  the  principal  ol>)^'ct  of  pursuit  in  acquisir 
tiou,  in  the  families  and  all  the  seminaries  of  learning,  amongst  men 
bearing  Uie  Christian  mune,  and  tlie  image  of  a  Creator^  beiujicent  be- 
yond  Itie  descriplion  of  rvords!  in  diffuaiing  his  blessings  among  the 
humble  in  all  situations !  yet  resisting  tlie  proud,  the  high-minded,  and 
those  puffed  up,  or  not  truly  mindful  of  tlieir  own  transient  state,  and 
tlie  proprr  end  of  their  being  here  on  earth,  without  respect  to  name 
or  character;  leaving  these  (unless  they  learn  humility)  to  perish  in 
tlieir  own  deceivings :  yet  still  giving  wisdom,  grace,  and  stability  to 
(he  meek  and  lowly-minded  Chri&<tian,  learned  and  unlearned,  in 
all  stations  of  life,  according  to  his  unsearchable  goodness. 

Surely,  if  this  noble  pursuit  of  best  wisdom  in  tlie  Lord's  fear,  with 
becoming  humility,  had  proper  place  among  us,  and  with  those  of  up- 
per rank:  and  such  especially  who  are  advocates  for  large  school- 
learning :  let  it  be  considered,  whether  tnie  knowlcilge  ami  under- 
standing, prudence,  benevolence,  peace,  and  uprightness  of  conduct, 
would  not  uiore  emiuently  take  place  and  prevail  m  North  America  ? 
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men  in  each  superior  station,  becoming  humbled,  enlightaied, 
aid  directed  by  substantial  wisdom.  Their  brethren  also,  of  inferior 
Mik,  and  lower  capacity,  humbling  themselves,  and  turning  sincere^ 
Id  «eek  the  same  guide ;  instructed  and  encouraged  herein  by  bri^t 
eiamples  of  those  above  them,  and  allured  thereto  by  the  savor  of 
ikar  conduct ;  whether  we  might  not,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  mu- 
tnlly  witness  a  diffusion  of  the  consoling  and  happy  effects  of  best 
wisdom  in  general!  as  the  prime  ancient  characteristic  of  the  Chris- 
tiaa  reiigpon  1  And  would  not  this  be  a  stronger  and  more  effectual 
barrier,  in  a  country,  against  supposed  enemies,  than  all  the  rattling  of 
military  pride  and  parade  ?  or  than  all  the  combined  force  of  men  and 
ahipo  for  defence,  which  earthly  wisdom  could  ever  plan  or  devise  t 
And  would  not  this  superior  wisdom,  if  taken  as  a  counsellor,  lead  to 
the  Iota!  suppresion  of  strife,  discord  and  bloodshed,  because  this 
wisdom  waa  anciently  described,  and  remains  to  be,  ^Pure,  and 
peaceable,  gentle,  and  easy  to  be  intreated,  fell  of  mercy  and  good 
IMtaf  Would  it  not  prevent  and  subdue  the  bitter  effects  of  ani« 
mosity  and  party  spirit  amongst  Christian  professors — guiding  and 
presiding  in  the  councils  of  men  ?  Would  it  not,  in  a  wonderful  manner, 
assist  amongst  the  rulers,  judges,  magistrates,  and  legislative  bodies 
in  every  department ;  preserving  them  under  the  fear  of  him  who  is 
Lord  over  all;  dictating  their  acts  and  decrees;  guarding  their 
speeches,  resolves,  and  declarations;  and  helping  men  8ul}8tanr 
tiaily  in  the  proper  discharge  of  duty  in  every  needful  function 
and  station  T 

In  fine,  under  a  general  influence  of  best  wisdom  amongst  profess^ 
ing  Christians,  each  one  being  thereby  instructed  to  know  himself,  that 
being  the  first  knowledge  neecessary,  and  very  material  towards  making 
wise  men;  as  it  teaches  us  that  the  greatest,  and  most  knowing  among 
mankind,  are  but  as  poor  weak  bubbles ;  whether  there  would  not 
from  hence  be  seen,  a  great  diminution  of  out^vard  ostentation,  pomp 
and  splendor,  in  show  and  appearance,  many  ways  ?  Yea,  of  vocal 
and  written  productions  of  eloquence,  which,  when  tried  at  the  true 
standard,  would  not,  perhaps,  amount  to  more  than  multiplied  words 
lacking  the  savor  of  true  knowledge,  and  therefore  tending  to  darken 
counsel,  and  mislead  men  from  wisdom's  path,  even  in  tempo- 
ral concerns,  as  well  as  otlicrwise  ?  And,  are  not  great  numbers  of 
incautious  persons,  now-a-days,  tempted  to  spend  much  precious  time 
in  reading  and  hearing  of  nugatory  bubbles,  blown  up  by  that  know- 
ledge that  is  from  beneath,  or  from  Lucifer's  region,  which  only 
puffetht 
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Lastly :  relative  to  persons  of  bright  natural  parts,  not  nnleamed,  yet 
in  lower  rank,  and  intended,  no  doubt,  by  the  Great  Author  of  their 
Being,  (if  humility  was  abode  in)  for  real  usefulness  in  some  proper 
station.  Whether  numbers  of  this  class,  by  coming  under  wisdom's 
discipline,  would  not  be  instructed  in  Christian  modesty,  to  lessen  theur 
improper  scribbling ;  and  to  seek  presenration  from  the  sin  of  giving 
the  undue  liberty  to  the  pen  which  too  many  hare  done,  or  to  that 
mumly  member,  the  tongue,  in  private  discourse,  and  more  publicly ; 
even  some  with  a  kind  of  low-lived  ekiqueoce,  not  only  to  rail  at  and 
revile  their  equals,  and  perhaps  superiors,  or  to  abuse  ri^t  reason ;  but 
at  times,  by  wantonly  uttering  speeches,  or  writing  in  a  way  disgrace- 
ful to  human  nature,  derogatory  to  the  Christian  reli^on,  and  almost 
inrasive  of  the  prerogative  of  Almighty  God. 

Surely,  these  are  not  mindful  of  that  modesty  which  they  should 
observe,  because  of  their  own  weak,  &llible,  and  transient  state,  nor 
of  God's  awful  judgment,  which  awaiteth  the  guilty,  hau^^ty,  and  pre- 
sumptuous, and  his  marvellous  benignity  and  Providential  care  over 
all,  both  high  and  low,  wHo  humbly  love  and  fear  him,  throughout  the 
earth,  his  foostool.  RUSTICU8. 
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It  must  be  highly  gratifying  to  every  lover  of  the  belles-lettres,  to 
behold  the  gradual  dispersion  of  that  cloud  of  darkness  which  has  so 
long  hung  over  the  literature  of  the  East.  The  dawn  is  past — the 
gates  of  light  arc  tlirown  open,  and  those  treasures  of  antiquity  which 
have  been  for  ages  buried  in  mysterious  darkness,  are  now  rising,  to 
add  a  new  lustre  to  the  world  of  letters. 

Among  the  men  of  talents  and  industry  who  have  signalized  them- 
selves in  the  useful  employment  of  bringing  the  effusions  of  Oriental 
genius  to  our  view,  Sir  William  Jones  holds  a  high  rank.  To  him 
the  antiquary  is  indebted  for  tlie  recovery  of  many  monuments  of  the 
labors  of  past  ages ;  rescued  from  the  tomb  of  oblivion,  where  thej 
were  mingling  with  the  ashes  of  the  mouldering  hand  that  raised  them. 
In  him,  Science  beheld  one  of  the  noblest  of  her  votaries — Religion, 
one  of  her  hriglitest  ornaments.  "  Hcic  Musoi  indulgent  atnnes,hune 
poscit  Jpolio.''^* 


*  To  him  every  Miuc  is  propitious,  and  Apollo  cUims  him  for  his  own. 
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^  To  him,  familiar  every  legal  doom, 

The  court  of  Athens,  or  the  halls  of  Rome, 

Or  Hindoo  yedas  taught;  for  him  the  muse 

Distilled  from  every  flower  Hyblsean  dews. 

Firm  when  exalted,  in  demeanor  graive, 

Mercy  and  Truth  were  his,  he  loved  to  save. 

His  mind  collected,  at  Opinion's  shock, 

Jones  stood  uimioved,  and,  from  tiie  Christian's  rock. 

Celestial  brightness  beaming  from  his  breast. 

He  saw  the  StcoTj  and  worshipped  in  the  East" 

Nofliing  from  his  pen  can  be  uninteresting  or  unprofitable ;  but  as 
ids  works  are  very  little  known  in  this  country,  it  will,  no  doubt,  be 
pleasing  to  some  of  the  readers  of  tlie  Halcyon  Lummary  to  be  intro- 
duced to  a  part  of  them,  through  that  medium ;  we  shall,  thereforcj 
make  our  readers  acquainted  with  such  pieces  as  will  be  most  likely 
to  give  pleasure,  as  well  as  comport  with  the  limits  of  our  department. 

The  following  elegy  was  composed  by  a  learned  Arabic  philosopher 
and  scholar,  Mir  Muhammed  Husain.  As  the  Arabs  are  a  roving  peo* 
pie,  without  any  fixed  habitations,  it  is  customary  among  them  to 
have  the  attachments,  formed  between  the  young  of  diflerent  fcibes^ 
broken  off  by  the  sudden  departure  of  the  tribe  of  one  of  the  parties. 
On  these  occasions,  the  lover  does  not  fail  to  celebrate  his  passioD 
by  a  poetical  effusion ;  in  which  he  paintd  the  object  of  his  love  in  ihe 
most  beautiful  colors  of  which  his  mind  is  susceptible.  The  follow- 
ing will  9trve  as  a  specimen,  as  well  as  show  the  atfinity  of  their  style 
and  manner  with  that  of  the  Jewish  writers. 

elegt. 

Never,  oh!  never  shall  I  forget  the  foir  one,  who  came  to  my  tent 
with  timid  circumspection : 

Sleep  sat  heavy  on  her  eyelids,  and  her  heart  fluttered  with  fear. 

She  had  marked  the  dragons*  of  her  tribe,  and  had  dismissed  all 
dread  of  danger  from  them : 

She  had  laid  aside  the  rings  which  used  to  grace  her  ancles ;  lest 
(he  sound  of  them  should  expovMer  to  calamity : 

She  deplored  the  darkness  of  the  way,  which  hid  from  her  the 
morning  star. 

It  was  a  night  when  the  eydaaJtes  of  the  moon  were  tinged  with  the 
black  powder  of  the  gloom : 


*  The  tentineli. 
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A  niglit  in  which  thou  migUteat  have  seen  the  clouds,  like  camels^ 
eagerly  grazing  on  the  stars ; 

While  the  eyes  of  Heaven  wept  on  the  bright  borders  or  the  sky ; 

The  lightning  displayed  his  shining  teeth,  with  wonder, at  thiiftt^pge 
&i  the  firmament ;  .  ^ 

And  the  thunder  almost  ^lit  the  ears  of  the  deafened  rocks. 

She  was  desirous  of  embracing  me,  bul^  through  modesty,  declined 
lliy  embrace. 

Tears  bedewed  her  cheeks,  and,  to  my  eyes,  watered  a  bower  of 
roses. 

When  she  spake,  her  panting  sighs  blew  flames  into  my  heart. 

She  continued  expostulating  with  me  on  my  excessive  desire  of 
travel. 

Thou  hast  melted  my  heart,  she  said,  and  made  it  feel  inexpressi- 
ble  anguish ; 

Thou  art  perverse  in  thy  conduct  to  her  who  loves  thee,  and  obse- 
quious to  thy  guileful  advisers. 

Thou  goest  round  from  country  to  country,  and  art  never  pleased 
with  a  fixed  residence. 

On«  while  the  seas  roll  with  thee ;  and  another  while,  thou  art  agi- 
*   fated  on  the  shore. 

What  firuit,  but  painful  fatigue,  can  arise  from  rambling  over  foreign 
regions? 

Hast  thou  associated  thyself  with  the  wild  antelopes  of  the  desert, 
and  forgotten  the  tame  deer  ? 

Art  thou  weary  then  of  our  neighboiiiood  ?  O  woe  unto  him  that 
flees  from  his  beloved ! 

Have  pity  at  length  on  my  afflicted  heart,  which  seeks  relief,  and 
cannot  obtain  it 

I  have  never  perused  the  foreg:oing  elegy  without  coupling,  ^  in 
my  mind's  eye,"  with  the  lovely  fairone's  "  Ufnid  drcumspedion^^  the 
most  modest  aiHre  and  chaste  demeanor :  and  have  thought  it  a  pity 
that  modem  Fashion  does  not  oflener  unite  them  ;  especiaHy  in  a  cB« 
Bii^  like  ours.    The  following  anecdote  on  this  subject  I  ofier  as 

A  HIKT  TO  THE  LADIES. 

A  gentleman,  at  a  late  fashionable  assembly^  being  asked  which  of 

the  ladiea  of  the  company  he  thought  the  most  beautiful,  replied— 

"  Why,  madam,  they  are  all  beautiful,  but  that  lady,  I  thiyik,  (pointing 

t9  Miss  ,  who  was  dressed  in  the  extreme  of  fasfelon)  ^w*^'^ 

them  all" 
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The  following  verses,  accompanied  with  a  beautiful  and  appropriate 
iir,  possess  attractions  not  easily  resisted,  except  by  those  whose 
■atural  sympathies  (^ve  not  been  blunted  by  ignoi-ance  or  smpthered 
by  Yice.      ' 


THE  TWIN  ROSES. 


On  one  parent  stock  two  white  roses  were  fi^rowing^ 
From  buds  just  expanding  and  lovely  to  view ; 

Tc^ether  they  bloom'd  with  the  same  sun-beams  glowihg, 
And  anointed  at  night  by  the  same  balmy  dew. 

A  spoiler  beheld  the  talr  twins — and  unsparing, 
Phick'd  one  firom  its  stock,  like  a  gay  victim  drest ; 

Then  left  its  companion,  his  prize  proudly  bearing, 
To  blash  for  an  hour,  ere  it  died  on  his  breast 

Bot,  ah !  for  the  widow'd  one — shrivelPd  and  yellow, 
Its  bright  silver  leaves  lost  their  delicate  hue. 

It  ackened  in  thought — opined  to  death  for  its  fellow, 
Infected  the  sun-beam,  and  shrunk  from  the  dew. 

Thlsti,  where,  mthfess  spoiler!  ah,  where  is  thy  glory! 

Two  flowers  streivn  in  dust,  that  might^sweetly  have  bloomM! 
A  tomb  is  the  record,  which  tells  thy  proud  story. 

Where  beauty  and  love  are  untimely  consumed ! 


ORIENTAL  POETRY. 

I  cannot  ck>se  this  number  of  the  Bouquet,  without  again  reverting 
to  Sir  William  Jones.  Love,  the  theme  of  poets  in  all  ages,  it  seems, 
produces  the  same  effects  in  all  countriesy  on  those  who  suffer  their 
■nderstandings  to  become  the  abject  vassals  of  their  wills — I  say  svj^, 
Jhr,  ibr  eVeiry  human  being  possesses  the  power  (from  liis  Maker)  of 
•abdoing  his  passions.  '*  The  following  stoiy,  in  modern  Per.^ian,  was 
pren  me,  says  Sir  W.  J.  by  Mirza  Abduloahhim,  of  Isfahan :  it 
•eema  extracted  from  the  many  poems  on  the  loves  of  M^nun  and 
LaiK,  the  Romeo  and  Juliet  of  the  East'' 

Tlie  man  who  hftd  inebriated  himself  with  milk  from  the  nipple  of 
Anguish,  who  had  been  nourished  in  the  lap  of  Affliction,  Mejnun, 
mad  with  the  bright  hue  and  fair  face  of  Laili,  himself  a  dark  mole  on 
flie  cheek  of  the  desert,  having  found  the  way  to  the  mansion  of  Love, 
kecame  fixed  like  the  threshold  at  the  door  of  Love's  palace. 

Vob.  IL  19  •Yo.  3. 
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Over  his  head  the  form  of  Madness  imd  cast  her  shadow :  the  tale 
of  his  passion  was  loudly  celebrated. 

Among  the  Arabs  a  tumult  arose  on  all  sides:  the  relatioii  of  his 
adventures  was  a  desert  in  their  assemblies.  •   ■  * 

A  powerful  prince  reigned  in  Arabia,  possessing  worldly  magnifi- 
cence and  riches : 

He  had  seen  the  dc^pr cdations  of  grief  through  a];)sence  firom  a  be- 
loved object : 

He  had  plucked  many  a  black  spotted  flowef  from  the  garden  of 
Love. 

Even  in  his  infancy  he  had  felt  the  pain  of  separation :  the  bitter 
taste  bf  that  passion  remained  on  hie  palate. 

When  he  learned  the  story  of  that  afSicted  loyer,  he  instantly  gave 
an  order  to  a  slave,  saying, 

"  Make  tliy  head  like  thy  foot  in  running  towards  Najd ;  go  with 
celerity  like  a  violent  wind :  bring  speedily  witli  tliee  to  my  presence 
Her  who  has  stolen  the  heart  of  Mcjnun  with  a  glance." 

The  stripling  ran,  and  soon  brought  Laili,  that  empress  in  the  do- 
minion of beauty. 

To  another  slave  t)ie  prince  gave  this  order :  "  Run  thou  also  into 
the  desert.  Go  to  that  ornament  of  frantic  lovers,  Mejnun,  the  illu- 
minated taper  of  love,  bruig  quickly  before  me  that  inflamed  youth^ 
that  heart-consumed,  an§uish-pierced  lover." 

WheU'thc  prince  looked  at  fiim,  he  beheld  a  wretch  in  bondage  to 
the  misery  of  desire. 

Madness  had  fixed  her  abode  on  his  head :  he  was  clothed,  as  with 
a  vest,  with  the  wounds  of  separation. 

His  locks  flowed,  like,  a  mantle,  over  his  body:  his  only  sandal 
was  the  callous  of  his  feet. 

In  his  hair  stuck  a  comb  of  Arabian  tliorns;  a  robe  of  sand  from 
the  desert  covered  his  back. 

"  O  thou,  said  tjie  prince,  who  hast  been  lost  in  the  valley  of  sor- 
row ;  dost  thou  not  wish  me  to  give  thee  the  object  of  thy  passion,  to 
exalt  thee  with  dignity  and  power,  to  bring  Laili  before  thee,  gratifying 
thy  soul?" 

"  No,  no ;  answered  he,  far,  far  is  it  from  my  wish  that  an  atam 
»hou1d  be  seen  together  witli  tiie  Swn." 

"  Speak  truly,  replied  the  prince,  art  thou  not  willing  to  recreate 
thyself  on  the  smooth  plain  of  that  beautiful  cheek  ? 

"  Or  hast  thou  no  inclination  to  enjoy  her  charms  ? 

''  1  atljurc  Uieo,  by  the  soul  of  Laili^to  declare  the  truth  T 
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He  rejoined,  "  O  chief  of  men,  with  generous  hearts,  a  particle  of 
xlust  from  thy  gate  is  a  diadem  on  xny  head.    - 

"  The  pain  of  my  love  for  Laili  is  sufficient  for  my  heart ;  a  wjsh 
to  enjoy  her  presence  thus,  would  be  injustice. 

"  To  gratify  this  contemptible  soul  of  mine,  a  single  ray  from  that 
bright  luminary  would  be  enough." 

He  spake,  and  ran  towards  tlie  desert,  his  eye  weeping,  and  bin 
eyelashes  raining  tears. 


INVOCATION  TO  RETURNING  PEACE. 

BweeX  Peace,  return  !  thy  wonted  bliss  restore. 
Bid  war's  insatiate  scourge  prevail  no  more ; 
Sheathe  the  dread  sword  that  deals  destruction  round, 
And  ev'ry  ear  salute  with  tranquil  sound ! 
*0h!  bid  oppression  from  each  land  retire, 
And  Freedom's  sons  with  halcyon  bliss  iiispire ! 
Remove  the  misery  of  dome^c  woes. 
And  hush  the  tumult  of  contending  foes  ! 
Let  each,  with  patriot  zeal,  a//  strife  disown ; 
'Be  one  their  wishes,  and  their  motives  one,  I 
The  widow's  tears,  her  sad  corroding  care, 
The  orphan's  sighs,  assist  this  ardent  prayer : 
May  he  on  whom  propitious  Fortune  smiles, 
'Relieve  that  breast  which  adverse  fate  beguiles! 
May  virtue's  impulse  every  purpose  move, 
To  acts  of  goodness,  universal  love  ! 


t 


THE  CALUMET. 

This  is  a  symbelical  instrument  of  great  importance  among  th<' 
l^erican  Indians.  IlTis  a  pipe,  whose  bowl  is  generally  made  of  a 
aoft  red  marble :  the  tube  of  a  very  long  reed,  ornamented  with  the 
wings  and  feathers  of  .birds.  No  affair  of  consequence  is  transacted 
without  the  calumet.  It  appears  in  meetings  of  commerce  or  ex- 
changes; in  congresses  for-determining  peace  or  war;  and  even  in 
the  very  fmy  of  a  battle.  The  acceptance  of  the  calumet  Is  a  mark 
of  coDcnrrence  with  the  terms  proposed  4  as  the  refusal  is  a  certain 
mark  ^f  rejection.  Even  in  the  rage  of  a  conflict  this  pipe  is  some-  •  '^ 
iunee  offered ;  and  if  accepted,  the  weapons  of  destruction  instantly 
-drop  from  their  bandsi  and  a  truce  ensues.    The  calumet  seems 
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the  sacrament  of  tiie  savages;   for  no   compact  is  ever  violated 
which  is  confirmed  by  a  whifl^rom  this  holy  reed.     When  they  trefit 
of  war,  the  pipe,  and  all  its  ornaments,  are  usually  red,  or  sometimes 
red  only  on  one  side.    •This  size  and  decorations  of  the^alumet  are  for 
the  most  part  proportioned  to  the  quality  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is 
presented,  and  to  the  importance  of  the  occasion.     The  calumet  of 
peace  is  different  from  that  of  war.    They  make  use  of  the  form^*  to 
seal  their  alliances  and  treaties,  to  travel  with  safety,  and  to  receive 
strangers ;  but  of  the  latter  to  proclaim  war.   It  consists  of  a  red  stone 
like  marble,  formed  into  a  cavity  resembling  the  head  of  a  tobacco 
pipe,  and  fixed  to  a  hollow  reed.    They  adorn  it  with  feathers  of  va- 
rious colours' ;  and  name  it  the  calumet  of  the  sun,  to  which  himinaiy   * 
they   present  it,  in  expectation  of  hereby  obtaining  a  change  of 
weather  as  oflen  as  they  desire.     From  the  winged  ornaments  of 
the  calumet,  and  its  conciliating  uses,  writers  compare  it  to  the  cadu- 
ceus  of  Mercury,  which  was  carried,  by  the  caduceatores  of  peace, 
with  terms,  to  the  hostile  states.     It  is  singular,  that  the  most  remote 
nations,  and  the  most  opposite  in  their  other  customs  and  manners, 
should  in  some  things  have,  as  it  were,  a  certain  consent  of  thought. 
The  Greeks  and  the  Americans  had  the  same  idea,  in  the  invention  of 
the  caduceus  and  the  calumet. 

IMPORTANT  DISCOVERY. 

*  We  understand  a  gentleman  of  this  city  has  lately  discovered  bM\ 
entire  new  process  for  manufacturing  dcelate  of  Copper  or  Verdigris^ 
for  which  he  has  obtained  a  patent  from  the  president  of  the  United 
States.  The  simplicity  of  the  process  is  such  that  the  most  ignorant 
laborer  may  perfect  the  article  in  a  very  short  period.  It  is  not  yet 
known  whether  the  article  made  by  this  process  possesses  all  the' 
properties,  or  that  it  will  serve  all  the  purposes  fbr  which  the  Verdi* 
gris  of  Commerce  is  now  used ;  but  it  is  ascertained  to  be  of  equal 
value  to  the  three  great  consumers  of  the  article — the  painter,  the 
liatter,  and  the  dyer.  For  these  purposes  alone,  it  is  a  subject  of 
congratulation  to  our  country  to  be,  by  this  discovery,  rendered  in- 
dependent of  France  for  supplies  of  so  important  an  article. 


CoMPAi^isQir.  Seneca  observes,  that  the  good  things  which  belong 
(o  prosperity  are  to  be  wished,  but  the  good  things  belonging  to  ad- 
versity are  to  be  admired;  but  prosperity  is  not  without  many  femrer^ 
%3sA  adversity  is  not  without  comforts  and  hopes. 
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MONITORY. 

^  Thai  Power  Supreme,  whose  uncontested  sway 

Myriads  of  suns,  and  countless  worlds  obey, 

Ordains  that  error's  hapless  rictini  stand 

A  warning  beacon  on  the  fatal  strand ; 

That  every  woe  which  springs  from  vice,  shall  be 

A.  flaming  sword  to  guard  the  death-fraught  tree." 

MS.  Poem. 

Two  cases,  tried  in  the  Court  of  General  Sessions  in  this  city, 
January  term,  were  of  an  aggravating  nature — to  wit,  that  of  Thomas 
Brown,  alias  Gonsolve,  for  grand  larceny,  and  Isaac  Stevens,  for  a 
riot ;  and,  we  trust,  the  following  admonitory  lessons,  dven  by  alder- 
man Yanderbiit  to  those  young  men,  will  have  the  desired  effect — ^not 
only  on  those,  but  others  who  too  often  are  guilty  of  similar  crimes. 

**  Thomas  JBrown^  alias  Thomas  Gondsolve^  you  have  been  indicted 
for  stealing  the  property  of  capt  Wheeler ;  you  have  been  arraigned 
at  the  bar  of  this  court  and  plead  guilty.  You  stand  here  as  an  awful 
spectacle  of  human  depravity  and  baseness — guilty  of  repealed  crimes, 
which  ought  to  put  the  crimson  blush  on  the  most  abandoned  profligate. 

"  Ton  were  tried  last  week  before  this  court,  for  a  crime*  of  a  simi- 
lar  nature.  You  were  ably  defended  by  your  counsel ;  and  as  there 
was  some  shadow  of  doubt  on  the  minds  of  the  merciful  jury,  yon 
were  acquitted  on  account  of  the  probability  of  your  innocence,  and 
your  tender  years.  But,  alas !  how  grossly  have  they  been  mistaken, 
and  with  what  black  ingratitude  have  you  requited  the  court  and  jury 
for  your  acquittal!  Instead  of  obeying  their  commands,  that  you 
should  return  to  your  parents  like  a  repenting  prodigal,  you,  in  the 
fiM^e  of  open  day,  yea,  even  the  next  day,  added  sin  to  sin ;  broke 
open  a  chest,  the  property  of  another  man,  and  stole  therefrom  the  sum 
of  Ibrty-five  dollars. 

*^  Is  it  possible  human  nature  can  be  so  base !  Young  man,  you 
have  trampled  under  foot  with  impunity,  laws  human  and  divine; 
and  like  a  hardened  wretch,  set  at  open  defiance  the  precept  of  Grod's 
law,  delivered  in  awful  thunders  fjrom  Sinai's  holy  Mount — *•  Thou 
•halt  not  steal !' 

**  Before  an  earthly  judge  you  have  nothing  more  to  answerj  but  to 
rabmit  with  humble  resignation  to  receive  the  solemn  sentence.  And 
it  is  with  pain  the  court  has  to  pronounce,  that  you  be  confined  in 
the  state-prison  for  fourteen  years  at  hard  labor.  And  had  you  been 
eonvicted  in  any  other  country  or  under  our  old  code  of  laws,  your 
sentence  would  have  l>een  to  be  hung  by  the  neck  till  you  were  dead ! 
dead!  dead! 

^  The  justice  of  the  law  is  thus  far  satisfied.  But  what  have  you  to 
answer  to  the  Judge  of  quick  and  dead  ?  You  stand  here  a  sinner  by 
nature  and  practice,  a  rebel  against  God  and  his  government  Well 
may  you  tremble  at  your  situation ;  and  in  the  solitary  plaoe  of  con- 
finement you  are  going  to,  let  the  court  intreat  you,  by  the  Ihercies  of 
the  ever  living  €iod,  to  implore  his  forgiveness,  and  to  make  your 
peace  with  your  offended  fiiaker,  «nd  with  tears  and  with  supplica- 
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tions  of  penitence  and  repentance,  retnrn  to  him,  and  lie  will  liave  ' 
mercy  on  you.     AlUiou2;h  an  outcast  in  society,  (coming  to  him  in 
such  a  manner)  he  will  in  no  icisc  cant  you  out." 

"  Isaac  Sitivejis,  you  have  been  imh'cted  for  a  riot.  You  hare  tra- 
versed your  indictnienf ;  you  have  put  yourself  upon  a  jury  of  your 
country,  which  jury  have  found  you  guilty.  It  is  a  painful  task  to  the 
court  to  pronoouce  the  fienteuce  awaiting  your  oflfeuce,  when  they  con- 
sider a  young  man  of  your  tender  years,  trampling  inadvertently  upon 
4he  laws  of  his  country,  which  the  court  by  every  sacred  principle  of 
4iuty  is  compelled  to  enforce. 

"  The  nature  of  the  offence,  trifling  as  it  may  have  been  in  your 
opinion  when  committed,  calls  loudly  for  our  judicial  interference. 

"  The  court  might  with  propriety  have  laid  a  heavier  line  ;  but  con- 
sidering yourwge  and  the  situation  of  your  fatber^s  family,  have  only 
laid  a  fine  of  25  dollars,  which  you  are  to  pay  or  stand  committed  to 
the  county  prison  till  paid,  and  to  be  bound  in  the  sum  of  five  hundred 
dollars,  with  two  sureties,  to  keep  the  peace  for  twelve  months. 

"  Let  this  sentence  be  a  lesson  for  you  to  guide  you  in  your  future 
conduct,  that  instead  of  afiproaching  the  house  of  God  as  a  rioter,  you 
jnay  approach  it  as  a  follower  of  the  blessed  Redeemer. 

*•  Whatever  may  be  the  tenets  of  Mr  Broad ;  or  whatever  doctrine 
H  he  preaches,  the  CQurt  or  you  have  nothing  to  do  with.  The  consti- 
tution and  the  laws  of  our  country  have  allow-ed  every  citizen  the 
^privilege  to  w^orship  God  in  his  own  way.  Your  attorneys  have 
ably  defended  your  case,  and  learnedly  expounded  the  scriptures  and 
exemplified  the  duties  of  a  minister  of  the  gospel;  and  plead  that  the 
^loctrino  of  Mr.  Broad  had  an  immoral  tendency,  and  that  through  your 
interference  this  establishment  might  be  broken  up.  But  let  the  court 
remind  you  and  those  gentlemen,  that  if  the  preaching  of  Mr.  Broad  is 
a  public  nuisance,  it  is  nvft  the  province  of  a  riotous  mob  to  suppress 
it,  but  tlie  civil  authority. 

"The  court  would  think  more  favorable  of  tlie  offence  (althougk 
unlawful  in  its  prin('i))Ie)  if  this  had  been  done  from  pure  motives,  to 
•destroy  any  establishment  where  Christianity  was  not  preached  in  its 
purity.  But  the  court  is  bold  to  say,  that  you  and  othere,  instead  of 
supporting  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  were  instigated  by  the  works 
and  spirit  of  the  devil,  forming  a  riot  unguardedly,disturbiiig  the  peace 
of  the 'community,  and  trampling  under  feet  the  precepts  of  law  both 
human  and  divhie. 

"My  young  friend,  whilst  I,  a.«  a  father,  feel  for  your  situation,  let 
me  intreat  you  to  keep  out  of  such  kind  of  company ;  smd,  instead 
of  making  a  riot  before  (or  in)  the  house  of  wonship,  let  their  tenets  he 
_  what  they  may,  enter  it  with  fervency  and  zeal ;  and  pray  that  God 
may,  through  his  grace,  enable  y6u  to  receive  edification ;  and  if 
the  preacher's  doctrine  is  not  correct,  search  for  those  who  preach  it 
in  its  purity,  that  your  soul  may  be  benefitted,  and  you  led  the  way  of 
trutli,  even  as  if  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord. 

"The  court,  therefore,  not  only  remind  you  hut  others  also,  that 
they  are  determined  with  vigilance  to  make  public  examples  of  cvei^* 
oflence  oftliis  nature." 
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AMERICAN  l^ANUFACTURES. 

Dr.  Mitchill  has  conipilefl  frorf  the  returns  made  to  the  Treasury 
department  by  the  marshals,  Aeputy-marshals  ajid  other  persons, 
puFHuaot  to  the  tliird  census  law,  the  following  interesting  view  of 
certain  raluable  manufactures  in  tlie  United  Stdtcs  : 

"  Some  most  valuable  information  is  derived  from  these  returns, 
kicoraplete  as  they  are.  Under  the  head  of  shefjp,  we  learn 
that  Vermont  contains  a  stock  of  450,000  sheep:  Massachusetts, 
399,182:  Connecticut,  400,000 ;  and  Pennsylvania,  1,466,916.  These 
papers  cantain  a  more  distinct  and  interestinsc  exhil)ition  than  we 
ever  had  before  of  the  ^alt-petre  manufactured  in  the  United  States. 
Thus  Virginia  prepares  59,175  pounds;  Kentucky,  201, 9.n;  Massa- 
ehusetts,  33,B00 ;  Tennessee,  1 62,420 — making  nearly  half  a  million 
pounds  of  home-made  nitre,  as  good  as  that  usually  brought  from  fo- 
reign ports.  It  is  aJledged,  the  quantity  may  be  increased  to  any 
desirable  amount  The  connexion  of  this  with  numerous  manutac- 
stories  of  gunpowder,  piits  us  quite  at  ease  as  to  the  nitre  or  potash, 
and  to  the  means  we  possess  of  compounding  it. 

**  The  manufacture  of  straw  is  eminently  worthy  of  notice.  In 
Massachusetts,  where  the  forming  of  bonnets  from  that  material  seems 
to  have  first  begun,  the  yearly  amount  of  the  sale  is  not  less  than 
551,918  dollars.  The  manufacture  of  straw  bonnets  has  been  since 
^Midertaken  in  Connecticut,  and  produces  the  yearly  value  of  27,100 
dollars ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  tlie  labors  of  two  women- 
ia  New  Jersey,  in  the  same  way,  yielded  them  140  dollars,  amount- 
ing to  the  sum  of  469,228  dollars  for  the  single  article  of  straw  bon- 
nets. 

**  Nor  is  the  preparation  of  sugar  from  the  jnire  of  the  mapTe  tree 
unimportant.  Of  this  domestic  sweet,  Oliio  produces  in  a  twelve- 
aonth,  3,033,806  lbs. ;  Kentucky,  2,471,647;  Vermont,  1,200,000; 
umI  Ea.st  Te/inessee,  162,340;  making  a  quantity  of  nearly  seven 
millions  of  pounds  in  these  States  only,  wherein  the  returns  may  be 
conceived  to  be  greatly  within  the  tnith. 

"  Works  in  horn,  ivory  and  shell,  have  made  a  progress  that  is- 
worthy  of  notice.     The  combs,  for  instance,  which  Connecticut  pre- 
pares annually  for  market,  are  estimated  at  80,000  dollars ;  Massa- 
chusetts   10,624;    and    Pennsylvania    6,240 — equalling  a    sum   of 
156,861    dollars. 

"  I  may  mention  too  the  abundance  of  copperas  which  West  Ten- 
lessee  and  Vermont  atTord.     The  (piantity  per  annum  from  the  for- 
mer,  is  stated  at  56,000  pounds  ;  and  from  the  latter  at  8,000.     The 
quality  of  these  sulphates  of  iron  is  declared  to  be  very  fine,  ainV   - 
tfiat  druggists  and  dyers  may  be  supplied  to  any  demand  Ihcy  may 

"  The  quantity  of  ardent  spirits  annually  distilled  ■mt»i'%  Ijff  the 
rrtums,  to  be  equal  to  the  prodigious  amount  of  24,720/)00  {attons,! 
The  extraction  of  Brandy  from^peaches,  of  an  alkoholic  liquid  lirortl 
tider,  and  of  a  whiskey  from  rj'e,  and  even  maize,  is  carried  t6  this 
alarming  excess.  The  products  of  the  distilleries  are  chiefly  con- 
^med  among  ourselves,  though  a  portion  of  the  latter  is  cpnvefted 
to  gin  before  it  reaches  the  human  stomach.    While,  therefore^  we 
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observe  the  increase  of  these  home-made  fluids,  we  mu^  reflect  on 
their  inebriating  efiects.  It  cannot  be  disguised  that  their  intoxica- 
ting quality  recommends  tlieo}  to  such  general  employment  Nor 
ought  it  to  be  concealed,  that  in  a,  country  where  a  gallon  of  thig 
maddening  stimulus  can  be  bought  for  half  a  dollar,  a  gill  may  be  ob- 
'  tained  at  retail  for  three  cents,  and  the  seller  at  the  same  time  double 
Ills  mbney.  The  fondness  for  this  bewitching  beverage,  and  the  re- 
pugnancy to  an  excise  upon  it,  raise  in  the  mind  a  curious  associa- 
tion between  the  free  use  of  it  and  of  political  freedom ;  and  it  de- 
serves the  consideration  of  all  the  thinking  part  of  society,  bow  far 
disease,  idleness,  immorality,  and  other  miseries  incidental  to  strong 
potations,  may  not  degrade  freedom  to  rudeness,  and  something 
worse. 

"  The  number  of  water  and  horse  mills  employed  in  spinning  cotton 
on  this  exhibition,  amounted  to  330,  in  the  month  of  August,  1810, 
and  working  100,000  spindles.  These  on  an  average  will  spin  an- 
nually between  4  and  500,000  lbs.  of  yam;  and  the  yam  would  be 
sufficient  to  weave  18,000,000  yanls  of  cotton  cloth,  three  quarters 
of  a  yard  wide ;  and  this  is  wholly  independent  of  what  may  be  spun 
in  private  families,  although  it  makes  a  part  of  what  is  wove  there. 

**The  fulling  mills  returned,  amount  to  1630;  and  the  wool  card- 
ing machines,  going  by  water,  to  1835. 

**  The  number  of  looms  returned  exceeds  330,000,  and  the  total 
number  of  yards  of  cloth  made  of  wool,  cotton  and  flax,  retumed,  ex- 
ceeds 75,000,000. 

^  Gun-powder  mills  are  enumerated  to  the  number  of  207,  and 
though  some  of  them  are  small,  they  prepare  yearly  1,450,000  pounds 
of  gun-powder — 530  furnaces,  forges  and  bloomeries,  are  enumerated. 

"  The  paper-mills  amount  to  290." 

Connected  with  this  analysis  of  valuable  manufactures  in  the  Uni-* 
ted  States,  we  may  with  propriety  add  the  immense  progress  made 
in  printing  of  books,  which  in  many  instances,  such  as  bibles,  testa- 
ments, some  of  the  classics,  and  other  elementary  books  of  instrao^ 
tion,  has  nearly  superseded  the  necessity  of  importatioti.  We  wisk 
ft  were  in  our.  power  to  estimate  the  capital  employed  in  this  depart- 
ment of  essential  industry ;  it  would  far  exceed,  if  ascertained,  the 
most  extravagant  calculation.  Subservient  to  book  printing  is  the 
trade  pf  book  binding,  which  has  rapidly  increased  within  the  last  ten 
years,  and  which,  with  the  consumption  of  leather  employed  in  this 
branch,  must  save  great  sums  to  the  nation.  Independent  of  the 
more  common  binding  of  school  books,  the  United  States  can  produce 
specimens  of  elegant  binding  which  might  vie  wltli  London  or  Paris. 
We  cannot  refrain  giving  our  humble  meed  of  praise  in  favor  of  Mr. 
William  Swaim,  of  New-York,  who  received  the  gold  medal  award* 
ed  by  the  American  Literary  Association,  as  a  token  of  his  excelling 
ill  this  branch.  We  have  seen  patterns  of  his  work,  which  evince 
the  taste  and  skill  of  the  artist. 


NOTICE.     The  Asdatmt  New-York  Missionary  Society  mU  meet 
on  Monday  evening  next j  precisely  at  7  o^clock,  at  the  \isual  place. 

DANIEL.  S.  LYON,  Secretary. 
Qth  March,  1813.  § 
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rV.....ON  THE  NATUKE  OF  LOVE  IN  GENERAL. 

27.  Lore  constitutes  the  veiy  essence  of  man's  life,  forming,  ac- 
cording to  its  nature,  both  the  (jualilj  of  his  life,  also  t|ie  general 
character  of  the  man.  Tills,  howerer,  is  to  be  understood  of  that 
Love  only  which  hath  the  rule  and  government  in  man,  and  which, 
fiierefore,  keepeth  in  subordination  all  the  vlirieties  of  other  love  that 
are  derived  from  it.  These  varieties  of  subordinate  Love  appear, 
indeed,  of  different  complexions,  but  they  all  center  in  the  governing 
Love,  as  their  common  parent,  and  constitute  together  one  kingdom. 
The  governing  love  is,  as  it  were,  their  king  and  chief,  influencing  all 
Iheir  motions,  and  making  tliem  subservient,  both  directly  and  indi- 
rectly, to  its  own  principal  ends  and  purposes.  The  ol^ect  of  the  go^ 
veming  Love  is  what  a  man  lovcth  above  all  things. 

28.  The  ruling  object  of  the  Love,  or  what  a  man  loveth  above  all 
other  things,  is  continually  present  in  all  his  thoughts  and  afTections, 
and  constituteth  the  very  essence  of  his  life:  as,  for  example,  if  he 
lofeth  riches  above  all  other  things,  his  mind  is  then  continually  em- 
pbyed  about  the  ways  and  means  of  accumulating  money  and  a  great 
estate ;  success  herein  causeth  his  greatest  joy,  and  disappointment 
his  greatest  misery ;  riches,  in  short,  take  possession  of  his  whole  heart, 
and  his  heart  kno weth  no  other  satisfaction.  So  again,  if  a  man  lovetli 
himself  above  all  other  things,  then  self  is  the  ruling  object  of  his  atten- 
tion, and  regard;  his  tiioughts,  his  words,  his  actions  do  all  center  in 
bimeelf ;  in  short,  his  life  is  a  life  of  selfishness,  because  self-love  ii 
\U  only  end  and  object.  ^ 
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29.  The  ultimate  aim  and  end  of  every  man's  life  is  directed  by  his 
governing  love,  and  hath  no  other  object  but  the  oliject  of  such  love ; 
tlierein  are  centered  all  his  most  particular  thonc^hts  and  designs ;  it 
influenceth  his  will  like  a  river's  stream,  bending  into  its  direction, 
and  carrying  along  with  it  whatever  coineth  in  its  way ;  even  whilst 
he  scemeth  intent  upon  other  concerns,  he  is  under  the  secret  influ- 
ence of  Uiis  ruling  passion,  which  gives  life  and  action  to  his  whole 
man.  It  is  this  governing  love  which  one  man  seeks  to  discover  in 
another ;  when  he  hath  found  it,  he  directeth  thereby  all  his  dealings 
with  him. 

30.  Every  man's  particular  quality  and  character  is  derived  en- 
tirely from  his  governing  Love ;  this  is  what  distinguishes  the  tempers 
and  complexions  of  mankind,  arid  makes  them  differ  from  each  other ; 
the  Heaven  of  good  men,  and  the  hell  of  evil  men,  take  each  of  them 
irom  hence  their  respective  qualities  and  degrees ;  it  is,  in  short,  this 
ruling  principle  which  constituteth  the  will,  the  8elf-h<k)d  {proprium) 
and  the  nature  of  man ;  for  it  is  the  very  essence  of  his  life.  This 
principle  cannot  be  changed  after  death,  because  it  tlien  formeth  the 
whole  man. 

31.  All  a  man's  pleasures,  satisfactions,  and  happiness,  take  their 
rise  from  this  governing  Love,  and  are  of  a  quality  agreeable  there* 
to ;  for  what  he  loveth,  that  he  calleth  pleasant  and  satisfactory,  be- 
cause it  affecteth  him  with  sensible  delight;  but  if  it  be  the  object  only 
of  his  thoughts,  and  not  of  his  Love  also,  wliatever  name  he  may  give 
ft,  yet  it  is  not  the  true  happiness  of  his  life.  Wliatsoever  is  pleasant 
and  agreeable  to  a  mat^s  Love,  that  he  calleth  good ;  but  whatsoever 
is  unpleasant  or  disagreeable  thereto,  that  he  calletli  evil. 

32.  There  are  two  kinds  of  Love,  from  which,  as  from  their  proper 
fountains,  aU  the  varieties  of  goodness  and  truth  derive  their  exist- 
ence ;  and  there  are  two  kinds  of  Love,  from  which  all  the  varieties 
of  evil  and  falsehood  derive  their  existence.  The  two  kinds  of  Love 
which  give  birth  to  all  the  vari  titles  of  goodness  and  truth,  are  Love 
towards  the  Lord,  and  Love  towards  our  neighbor ;  and  the  two  kinds 
of  Love  which  give  birtli  to  all  the  varieties  of  evil  and  falsehood,  are 
helf-iove,  and  the  Love  of  the  world.  These  two  latter  kinds  of  Love 
are  in  direct  opposition  to  the  former. 

^3.  The  two  kinds  of  Love,  which  give  birth  to  all  the  varieties  of 
goo<lncss  and  truth,  and  which  we  paid  are  Love  towards  the  I/Ord 
and  towards  our  neighbor,  form  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  in  tlie  soul  of 
man;  wlicrefore  Ihey  are  the  two  Ijinds  of  Love  which  prevail  and 
rule  in  Heaven ;  and  inasmuch  as  they  constitute  the  kingdom  of 
Hoaven  in  the  soul,  they  also  constitute  tlierein  the  true  Church  of  Christ 
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But  the  two  kinds  of  Love,  whicli  give  birth  to  all  the  varieties  of  evil 
and  falsehood,  and  which  we  said  are  sell-love  and  the  Love  of  the 
world,  form  the  kingdom  of  hell  in  the  soul  of  man ;  wherefore  they 
are  the  two  kinds  of  Love  wiiidi  prevail  and  rule  in  hell. 

34.  The  tw<^  kinds  of  Love  whicii  prevail  m  Heaven,  and  which  give 
hirth  to  all  the  varieties  of  goodness  and  trutli,  do  open  aud  form  the 
iniamal  tpirUual  main,  inasumch  as  they  have  their  res^ideiice  there- 
in; but  the  two  kinds  of  Love,  from  whence  ail  the  varieties  of  evil  and 
fiJsehood  are  derived,  do  shut  up,  aud  destroy  the  vUtrmil  spiritual 
man,  according  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  influence,  and  do  im- 
merse the  soul  in  sin  and  sensuality. 

V^ON  THE  NATURE  OF  SBLF-LOVE,  AND  THE  LOVE  OF  THE 

WOULD. 

36.  Self-love  consisteth  m  wisliing  well  to  ourselves  alone,  without 
any  concern  for  the  welfare  of  others,  but  so  far  as  it  is  connected 
with  our  own;  even  to  a  disregard  of  the  interests  of  the  Church,  of 
ttie  particular  society  to  which  we  belong,  and  of  our  fellow-citizens. 
8elAk>ve,  however,  when  its  own  reputation,  honor  and  credit  are 
concemed,  can  bestow  many  benefits  and  obligations  upon  these  se- 
▼eial  relations,  but  then,  where  its  ovm  credit  and  glory  are  out  of  the 
question,  it  is  indifierent  to  the  doing  any  sort  of  good  offices,  re- 
presenting to  itself  the  insignificancy  of  such  tilings,  when  they 
promote  no  immediate  interests  of  its  own.  Hence  it  appears,  that 
whosoever  is  under  the  influence  of  Self-love,  can  have  no  Love 
either  for  the  Church,  or  for  his  country,  or  for  the  society  to  which 
lie  belongeth,  or  for  his  fellow-citizens,  or  for  goodness  of  any  kmd; 
k|jit  allhis  Love  is  centered  in  himself  alone. 

36.  Blan  is  under  the  influence  of  Self-love,  when  in  his  thouglits 
and  actions  he  regardeih  himself  alone,  and  those  persons  witli  whom 
he  is  more  immediately  connected,  without  any  respect  to  his  neigii- 
bor,  or  the  public  good,  or  the  Lord  his  God.  To  let  his  actions  thus 
center  in  himself,  or  in  his  particular  friends,  relatives,  and  dependants, 
regarding  lus  neighbor  and  the  public  good  only  when  liis  credit  and 
rqratation  are  concerned,  is  a  sure  symptom  of  Self-love. 

37.  It  is  very  consistent  with  Self-love  for  a  man  to  xespect  his 
friends,  relatives,  and  dependants,  inasmuch  as  they  make  |)art  of  him- 
leli^  and  whosoever  loveth  himself,  must  of  necessity  love  them  also. 
In  this  view  a  man's  children  and  descendants  are  to  be  considered 
BKMre  particularly,  and  ia  general  ail  tliose  with  whom  he  is  connect- 
ed, and  who  fall  within  the  circle  of  iiis  acquaintance ;  to  love  these  re- 
kftreiiand  to  lore  himself,  is  one  and  the  same  thing,  because  he  codr!- 
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dereth  them  as  making  a  part  of  himself.    In  this  same  class  likewise 
are  to  be  ranked  all  those  who  pay  him  honor  and  respect 

38.  Anotner  symptom  of  Self-love  is,  when  a  man  thinks  contemptu- 
onsiy  of  his  neighbor  in  comparison  witli  himself,  and  when  he  bear- 
etli  ill-will  towards  his  neighbor,  because  he  doth  ik^  receive  from 
him  that  favor,  respect  and  veneration,  which  he  thought  iiimself  enii* 
tied  to.  It  is  a  symptom  of  tttill  greater  Self-love,  when  a  man,  from 
the  same  motives,  hateth  and  persecuteth  his  neighbor;  and  of  greater 
•till,  when  he  burneth  with  revenge  towards  him,  and  wish  etbhis  ruin. 
The  unbridied  passions  of  sued  men  end  at  last  in  the  rage  of  savage 
cruelty. 

39.  The  nature  of  Self-love  may  be  plainly  discovered  by  a  com- 
^  parison  with  Heavenly  love,  it  is  the  nature^  and  character  of  Heavenly 

love,  to  love,  for  their  own  sake,  all  those  useful  services,  and  profita- 
ble duties,  which  the  good  of  the  Church,  of  a  man's  country,  of  the 
society  to  which  he  belongeth,  or  of  his  fellow-dtisens,  requirelh  of 
him ;  but  where  a  man  lovetli  these  things  in  Self-love,  or  for  his  own 
sake,  he  then  loveth  them  from  the  same  principle  that  he  would  love 
bis  ser^'ants  and  slaves,  because  they  are  in  suligection  to  him.  Hence 
it  follows,  that  whosoever  is  under  the  influence  of  Self-love,  would 
have  the  Church,  his  country,  the  society  to  which  he  belongeth,  and 
bis  fellow-citizens,  to  be  his  servants,  rather  than  that  he  should  be 
their  sen^ant ;  he  would  exalt  himself  above  them,  and  depress  them 
beneath  Iiimself. 

40.  Moreover,  in  proportion  as  a  man  is  under  the  influence  of 
Heavenly  love,  which  consisteth  in  loving  good  and  useful  services, 
and  is  attended  with  tiie  perception  of  an  internal  satisfaction  in  tlie 
performance  of  them,  so  far  he  is  led  and  governed  by  the  Lord ;  in- 
asmuch as  it  is  this  love  in  which  the  Lord  hath  his  abode,  and  which 
proceedeth  from  him ;  but  in  proportion  as  a  man  is  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Self-love,  so  far  he  is  led  and  governed  by  himself,  or  his  ovm 
aelf-will,  {propriufii)  which  is  a  fountain  of  all  sin  and  evil ;  for  it  ia 
that  hereditary  principle  of  corrupt  nature  in  him,  which>  loveth  him- 
self bett'^r  than  God,  and  the  world  better  than  Heaven. 

41.  Self-love  is  also  of  such  a  nature,  that  if  liberty  be  given  it  by 
ftc  removal  of  external  restraints,  such  as  the  fear  of  the  law  and  its 
punishments,  tlic  loss  of  honor,  of  reputation,  of  oflice,  or  of  life,  it 
will  rage  with  such  unlimited  lust,  as  to  grasp  at  an  universal  domi- 
nion,  not  only  over  this  world,  but  over  Heaven  and  the  Throne  of 
God.  Its  desires  are  without  boundaries,  and  its  ambition  knoweth 
no  end  or«termlnntion.  Yet  such  a  lust  lurketh  in  every  man  who  is 
nndcr  the  influence  of  Self  k>ve,  although  perhaps  it  may  not  be  apr 
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parent  to  the  world,  where  a  teini>oraiy  check  is  laid  upon  it  by  the 
exltrnal  restraints  belbre  mentioned.  inipo;»sibii(iea  alone  can  Bet 
bouudaries  tu  the  dcsiroa  of  sucii  Selilove,  which  only  wait  for  the 
removal  of  such  inipossibihticH  to  act  again  with  recruitcii  violence. 
Hence  it  is,  tiiat  wnotioever  is  governed  by  Self-love,  haUi  no  knuwr 
ledge  of  ttie  wild  and  unlimited  desn-es  which  are  concealed  therein. 
That  tins  however  is  the  case  wltli  hielMovc,  must  be  obvious  to  every 
one  who  considers  tlie  lives  of  princes  and  tlie  great  men  of  tlie 
world,  Mrhoae  actions  are  not  subject  to  tiie  checks  and  restraints  and 
impoasilntitieB  above  mentioned  They  over-run  and  lay  waste  whole 
provinces  and  kingdoms,  so  far  as  success  attends  tiieir  enterprizes, 
and  grasp  at  an  universal  empire  and  dominion.  This  is  still  mol-e  appa- 
rent in  those  who  aspire  at  sovereignty  in  tlie  khigdom  of  Heaven, 
usurping  and  claiming  as  tlieir  own,  the  divine  power  of  tiic  Lord, 
without  setting  any  LK)undarie8  to  their  desires. 

42.  There  are  two  kinds  of  sovereignty  or  dominion ;  one  arises 
from  the  love  of  our  neighbor,  and  the  other  from  the  love  of  ourselves. 
These  two  kinds  of  sovereignty  or  dominion  are,  as  to  tbeir  essences, 
in  direct  opposition  to  each  other.  That  wliich  arises  from  love  to- 
f?ard8  our  ueighbor,  operates  by  a  general  goodness  towards  all  man- 
kind, so  that  a  man  under  its  influence  has  no  greater  delight  tlian  to 
serve  others  by  doing  all  the  good  which  Ues  in  his  power,  (to  serve 
others  is  to  do  them  good  from  a  real  principle  of  good-will,  and  to 
yield  all  kinds  of  useful  and  profitable  Bcr\'ices)  tiJs  is  his  chief  de- 
cire,  and  the  joy  of  his  heart ;  so  tiiat  tiie  higher  such  a  person  is 
exalted  in  power  and  dignity,  so  much  the  more  doth  he  rejoice ;  not 
indeed  on  account  of  his  power  and  dignity,  but  because  the  spinre 
of  his  useful  services  i%  tliereby  extended,  and  the  offices  of  his 
goodness  enlarged;  such  are  the  sovereignty  and  dominion  which 
prevail  in  Heaven.  But  the  other  kind  which  arises  from  Self-love,  is 
unattended  with  a  general  benevolence,  and  cohfineth  its  respect  and 
good-will  to  itself  alone  and  its  particular  favorites ;  so  that  a  man 
ander  its  influenpe  rcgardeth  only  bis  own  honor  and  glory  in  the 
services  which  he  performeth  ;  these  are  the  thhigs  which  he  account- 
eth  most  desirable  and  profitable;  if  be  doetli  any  service  to  otljcrs, 
it  is  only  with  a  view  to  his  own  semce,  power  and  authorit}-,  which 
be  expecteth  to  i^grandize  thereby ;  lie  seeketh  an  increase  of  power, 
not  to  extend  his  ability  of  doing  good,  but  for  tlie  sake  of  greater 
SJory  and  pre-eminence,  which  are  tlie  chief  desire  and  delight  of  bis 
beut 

^.  The  kive  of  power  and  dominion  never  dies,  but  remaincth  in 
ereiy  man  when  he  eometh  Into  another  world ;  to  such  as  have  lived 
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in  the  exercise  thereof  from  a  principle  of  love  towards  their  neigh- 
bors, and  under  its  wise  regulations,  it  is  permitted  to  continue  the 
exercise  thereof  in  Ueaven ;  but  there  the  power  and  dominion  are 
considered  as  belonging  not  unto  them,  but  unto  the  uses  and  good 
services  which  they  delight  in,  and  thus  unto  the  Lord,  from  whom 
every  thing  good  and  profitable  is  derived.  Such,  on  the  contrary, 
as  have  exercised  power  and  dominion  in  Self-love,  have  their  por- 
tion in  the  infernal  kingdoms,  when  they  leave  this  world,  and  there 
are  employed  in  the  vilest  and  most  disgraceful  drudgeries. 

44.  From  what  hath  been  already  said,  it  is  very  plun  to  discover 
who  are  under  the  influence  of  Self-love ;  the  external  form  or  ap- 
pearance is  of  little  consideration  herein,  whether  it  be  humble  or 
elate ;  for  the  symptoms  here  noted  exist  in  the  inner  man,  which  the 
generality  of  mankind  study  to  conceal,  whilst  with  the  outer  man  they 
ean  artfully  assume  the  appearances  of  a  disinterested  virtue  and 
the  love  of  their  neighbor,  and  thus  take  a  false  character,  which  is 
the  very  reverse  of  their  real  one.  In  this  also  they  are  actuated  by 
a  regard  for  themselves ;  because  they  are  well  aware  that  a  dismte- 
rested  love  of  others,  and  a  regard  for  the  public  good,  are  virtues 
which  are  held  in  high  estimation,  and  which  will  therefore  secure  to 
them  the  good  opinion  of  all  who  know  them. 

45.  The  evils  whidh  accompany  Self-love  arc  in  general,  a  con- 
tempt of  others,  envy,  aversion  towards  such  as  do  not  favor  its  de- 
mgns,  from  whence  arises  hatred,  enmity  of  various  kinds,  revenge, 
cunning,  deceit,  uiunercifulness,  and  cruelty.  These  evils  are  attend- 
ed also  with  a  contempt  of  God  and  of  all  holy  tilings,  which  the 
Church  teaclieth  concerning  truth  and  goodness ;  the  respect  which 
Self-love  payeth  to  such  things  being  a  service  of  tlie  lips  only, 
and  not  of  the  heart.  Corresponding  to  these  evils  are  a  variety  of 
errors  and  laisities  which  accompany  them ;  for  falsities  are  derived 
from  evils. 

46.  The  love  of  the  world  consisteth  in  a  desire  of  appropriating  to 
ourselves,  by  any  means  whatever,  that  which  belongetli  to  another; 
as  also  in  [ilaeing  our  affections  on  riches,  and  in  suffering  the  worid 
to  seduce  our  minds  from  spiritual  love,  which  is  love  towards  our 
neiglibur,  and  thereby  form  the  love  of  Heaven.  All  persons  are  un- 
der tlie  influence  of  worldly  love,  who  are  desirous  of  appropriating  to 
Ibemselvos  Uie  wealtii  and  possessions  of  others,  especially  if  they 
use  any  artifice  and  deceit  to  effect  their  purposes,  sacrificing  thereto 
all  regard  for  their  neighbor's  good.  They  who  are  under  the  influ- 
ence of  tills  love,  lust  after  the  property  of  other  people ;  and  where 
the  fear  of  law  and  tlie  loss  of  reputation  do  not  operate  to  restrain 
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their  lastSy  they  make  nO  scruple  to  commit  all  sorts  of  outrages  and 
depredatioiis. 

47.  But  die  loTe  of  the  world  is  not  in  so  great  a  degree  of  opposi- 
tioii  to  Heavenly  love  as  the  loye  of  Self  is,  inasmuch  as  so  many 
and  so  great  evils  are  not  concealed  in  it  In  different  persons  it  ope- 
rates differently ;  in  some,  it  is  a  love  of  riches  for  the  sake  of  ex- 
altalioii  to  dignity  and  honor ;  in  others,  it  is  a  love  of  dignity  and  ho- 
nor, with  a  view  to  the  amassing  of  riches :  in  some,  it  is  love  of 
wealth  for  various  purpose  of  worldly  pleasure  and  satis&ction:  in  otb- 
em  it  is  a  love  of  wealth  for  the  sake  of  wealth,  as  is  the  case  with  covet- 
ous people ;  and  thus  its  operations  vary  in  other  instances.  The  end 
i^;arded  in  the  accumulation  of  wealth  is  called  its  use,  and  it  is  the  end^ 
or  use,  from  which  every  kind  of  love  taketh  its  complexion  or  quali^; 
fior  the  good  or  evil  nature  of  all  love  is  determined  by  the  end  or  pur- 
pose wfaereunto  it  ia  directed ;  other  things  serve  but  a  means  tm 
promote  the  end. 

48.  In  short,  Self-love  and  the  love  of  the  world  are  in  direct  oppo- 
otion  to  the  Love  of  the  Lord  and  of  our  neighbor :  wherefore,  SeW- 
love,  and  the  love  of  the  world,  are  of  an  infernal  nature,  having  do- 
ninion  in  the  kingdom  of  hell,  and  also  establishing  the  kingdom  of 
beD  in  the  soul  of  man :  but  love  towards  the  Lord  and  towards  our 
neighbor  are  of  a  celestial  nature,  having  their  dominion  in  the  king- 
dom of  Heaven,  and  also  establishing  the  kii^dom  of  Heaven  in  the 
soul  of  man. 

49.  FVom  what  hath  been  already  said,  it  plamly  appears,  that  all 
khids  of  evil  are  contained  in,  and  derived  from,  these  two  sorts  of 
feve,  vis.  Self-love,  and  the  love  of  the  worid :  the  evils  enumerated 
above  are  of  a  general  nature,  which  contain  all  other  particular  evils 
ftat  are  not  enumerated.  Hence  it  is  plain  that  man  by  nature  is  un- 
der the  dominion  of  all  kinds  of  evil,  inasmuch  as  by  nature  he  is  un- 
der the  dominion  of  these  two  kinds  of  evil  love. 

50.  To  become  acquainted  with  evil  it  is  expedient  to  know  its 
origjbi ;  and  till  a  man  knows  what  evil  is,  it  is  impossible  he  should 
know  what  good  is,  and  therefore  it  is  impossible  he  should  know  what 
Idmself  is.  This  is  the  reason  why  we  have  here  treated  of  these 
two  original  fountains  of  all  evil. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Divme  Love,  Such  is  the  nature  of  the  Lord's  dpfine  hve,  that  if  it 
ireie  possible,  his  love  would  desire  all  to  be  in  the  third  Heaven,  yea, 
With  himself,  and  in  himseff.  '  A.  C.  1798. 
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UFE  OF  EM.WUI  L  SWEDENBOHG. 
(Continued  from  page  107.) 

Whoever  reads  the  Sacred  Scriptures  witli  attention,  may  perceivej 
that  tlie  names  of  several  i)cr9ons  have  been  changed  in  consequence 
of  their  spiriiual  regenoration,  which  our  Lord  spoke  of  in  the  con- 
ference he  had  with  Nicodcmus,  who  went,  through  fear  of  human 
judgment,  to  pay  him  a  visit  by  night,  and  to  the  intent  that  he  might 
not  be  taken  notice  of  by  the  Pharisees,  his  associates,  who  were  ene- 
mies to  the  light  that  came  to  enlighten,  and  to  the  truth  it  manifested 
to  them.  The  OhI  Testament  furnishes  us  with  several  Instances 
of  this  changing  of  names.  Abraham  ^vas  lirst  called  Abram,  which 
means  raised  father ;  but  when  Goti  promised  to  make  a  covenant 
with  him,  and  to  make  him  a  father  of  nations,  whose  offspring  should 
be  as  numerous  as  the  stars  in  the  Brmament,  he  said  unto  him.  Thy 
name  shall  no  more  be  called  Abram,  but  Abraham,  Gen.  xvii.  Jacob 
having  wrestled  with  an  angel  of  the  Lord,  who  appeared  to  him  as  a 
palpable  human  being,  he  on  leaving  him  said,  Tliou  shalt  no  more  be 
called  Jacob,  but  Israel,  Gen.  xxxii.  When  Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  had 
openly  confessed  his  belief,  that  Jesus  Christ  was  the  Son  of  God, 
the  Lord  called  him  Cephas^  which  sic;nifieB  a  stone,  and  he  was  after- 
wards called  by  no  otlier  name  but  Peter,  which  is  derived  from  that 
word.  Matt  xvi.  John  i.  42. 

We  have  before  observed,  that  Emanuel  Svvedenboro  was  called 
Swedberg,  after  tlie  name  of  his  father  Jesper  Swedberg,  bi^^hop  of 
Skara.  Emanuel,  agreeable  to  a  general  custom  in  Sweden,  in  which 
the  greater  part  of  the  sons  of  bishops  are  styled  gentlemen,  and  have 
ft  seat  in  the  assembly  of  the  states  of  the  kingdom,  having  been  raised 
to  tliis  rank,  was  named  Swedenborg,  the  latter  syllable  of  which  name 
in  the  northern  languages,  means  protection  or  defence,  and  he  wiil 
undoubtedly  be  found  a  protector  to  nil  who  are  disposed  for  spiritual 
regc» .oration,  by  the  acknowle<igment  and  reception  of  those  truths, 
which  the  Lord  has  deignefl  to  reveal  to  him,  to  be  made  known  to 
mankind;  and  as  he  is  to  be  regju-ded  as  an  instrument  in  the  hand 
of  Ihe  Lord,  he  may  be  considered  as  the  tutelar  angel  not  only  of  the 
Swedes,  but  of  all  Christendom. 

S\ved«»nborg  was  assessor  of  the  Metallic  College,  and  member  of 
the  academy  of  Sciences  in  Sweilen.  The  liltle  regard  he  had  for 
titles  «>f  honor  and  human  grandeur,  made  him  determine  to  request 
his  dismission  from  the  office  of  assessor.  He  had  a  house  in  the 
environs  of  Stockholm.  It  was  built  and  arranged  after  his  own  taste ; 
t}i«  apartments  were  rather  small,  but  suitable  to  himself.    Although 
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he  was  a  man  of  most  profound  learning,  no  other  books  were  seen 
In  Ms  stadj  than  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Bible,  together  with  his  own 
indexes  of  his  works,  whereby  he  saved  himself  the  trouble,  when  re- 
ferring to  different  passages,  of  going  through  all  which  he  had  before 
written. 

A^ljoinii^  to  Uie  house  was  a  pretty  large  garden,  in  the  midst  of 
which  he  had  a  summer  house  or  payilion;  there  were  four  doors 
lo  the  apartment  which  formed  a  square,  which  was  occasional^ 
turned  in  an  instant  into  an  octagon  form,  by  the  means  of  four  other 
doors  which  belonged  to  it  One  of  these  doors  shut  with  a  secret 
lock,  which  bdng  opened,  there  appeared  a  glass  door  placed  opposite 
a  fine  green  hedge,  where  a  bird  was  seen  in  a  cage.  This  new  spec- 
tacle produced  an  agreeable  surprise  of  a  second  garden,  to  the  per- 
son who  opened  the  door,  which  Swedenborg  related  to  be  more 
agreeable  than  the  first.  At  the  entrance  of  the  garden  there  was  a 
parterre  weU  covered  with  flowers,  which  he  was  very  fond  of.  He 
derived  no  other  advantage  from  the  garden,  for  he  gave  the  whole 
produce  of  it  to  the  g^ener,  who  waited  on  him ;  as  also  that  of  a 
veiy  handsome  greenhouse, in  which  he  took  much  pleasure. 

The  pidener  and  his  wife  were  the  only  servants  he  had;  of  the 
Isller  he  never  desired  other  service  than  that  of  making  his  bed,  and 
of  bfingjnig  a  large  kettle  of  water  in  his  first  apartment;  he  generally 
made  his  own  coffee  on  the  fire  in  his  study,  and  took  much  of  it  well 
sweetened ;  and  when  at  home  his  dinner  consisted  of  a  small  loaf 
put  into  boUed  milk,  and  at  that  time  he  neither  drank  wine  nop 
any  spirituous  liquor,  nor  did  he  take  any  supper :  though  he  was  very 
sparing  in  his  eatuig  and  drinking,  yet  he  would  sometimes,  when  in 
company,  enjoy  a  moderate  glass,  but  was  always  in  one  equal  temper 
of  mind,  and  cheerful. 

He  had  a  fire  constantly  kept  up  in  his  study,  from  autumn  throng 
the  whole  winter,  .until  spring,  but  his  bed-room  was  (contrary  to  the 
usual  custom  in  Sweden]  always  cold ;  and  according  as  the  cold  was 
more  or  less  severe,  he  made  use  of  three  or  four  blankets.  When  he 
awoke  he  went  into  his  study,  where  there  were  always  live  coals,  on 
which  he  laid  wood  with  birch  rind,  having  a  number  of  little  bundles 
ready  for  convenience,  and  to  make  a  quick  fire  before  he  set  himself 
down  to  write. 

In  his  parlor  was  a  table  of  black  marble,  on  which  one  would  have 
supposed,  at  first  sight,  that  a  hand  of  cards  had  been  carelessly 
thrown,  it  being  so  well  imitated.  He  made  a  present  of  this  table  to 
the  royal  college  of  the  mines,  who  preserve  it  with  great  cars ;  this 
room  was  neat  and  genteel,  but  furnished  in  a  plain  style. 
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His  wardrobe  was  simpie,  yet  suitable  to  the  season.  Ue  wore  ui 
wiuter  a  fur  gown,  and  when  at  home  in  suminer  a  inoniuig  lobe. 
He  uaoal^  spoke  very  distinctly ;  when  he  began  to  talk  in  compa^f 
tirtry  one  was  silent,  as  well  from  the  pleasure  they  had  of  bearing 
bis  discourse,  as  from  a  sense  of  hi^  well  known  great  erudition,  which 
lie  did  not  show  but  on  occasions  in  which  he  found  himself  forced  t» 
It  to  prove  his  assertions,  or  tlie  litUe  weight  of  argument  of  some 
whom  he  conversed  with.  Besides  the  learned  knguages,  in  whiek 
he  was  well  versed,  he  understood  the  French,  English,  Dutch,  Ger- 
man, and  Italian,  having  often  travelled  hd  those  countries.* 

In  general,  he  would  not  enter  into  dispute;  on  matters  of  religHM: 
if  he  was  necessitated  to  defend  himself,  he  did  it  with  mildneas  and  m 
few  words ;  but  if  any  one  would  not  be  convinced,and  got  into  a  warmth 
of  argument,  he  retired  sayinp,  "  Read  my  writings  attentively  and 
without  prejudice ;  they  will  answer  you  in  my  stead,  and  will  afford 
you  reason  to  change  your  ideas  and  opinions  on  such  things.** 

He  used  at  tint  freely  to  speak  of  his  visions  and  expKcatiom  of 
*tiie  Scriptures ;  but  as  this  displeased  the  clergy,  who  proclaimed  hia 
an  heretic  and  madman,  he  resolved  to  be  less  communicative  of  hie 
knowledge  in  company,  or  at  least  more  cautious,  lest  the  censorious 
should  have  room  to  blame  what  they  could  not  compr^i^end  like 
himself.  Mr.  Robsalim,  one  of  the  directors  of  the  bank  at  Stock- 
holm, to  whom  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  the  memoirs  of  this  extra- 
ordinary man,  once  addressed  the  rector  of  tfie  parish  where  he  lived, 
(an  old  and  respectable  clergyman)  asking  him  what  he  should  think 
of  SwEDENBORG'b  visions  and  explanstion  of  the  Bible  ?  The  vene- 
rable man  answered,  God  alone  can  judge  of  this,  but  I  cannot  think 
him  to  be  such  a  person  as  many  do :  I  have  myself  conversed  with 
him,  and  in  companies  where  we  have  been  togetlier,  I  have  found 
liim  to  be  a  good  and  holy  man. 

It  was  remarkable,  that  SwEPENaoaG  never  endeavored  to  persuade 
any  person  to  receive  his  opinions ;  he  was  once  asked,  whether  it 
might  be  possible  for  any  one,  but  himself,  to  arrive  at  the  same  de- 
gree uf  spirituality ;  he  replied,  take  good  c»re,  for  the  natural  man 
lays  himself  opqn  to  temptations,  when  by  his  own  speculations  he 
tries  to  find  out  celestial  things  that  transcend  his  understanding.  He 
then  declared,  how  the  Lord  has  taught  us  in  the  Lord's  prayer  to 


♦  His  Traveh  in  Ttahf,  the  only  work  we  know  him  to  have  ^Titten  in  the 
Swedish  langtiaj^,  containing  wonderful  observations,  are  preseri'cd  among 
the  rest  of  his  manuscripts,  and  when  translated  will  show  the  world  how  aipj 
curate  an  observer  he  was  of  every  thmg  carious,  and  deserving  attention. 
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fnjj  Idoad  us  noi  into  UmptaiUm;  which  means,  lliat  we  ought  not  from 
our  own  power  and  knowledge  to  doubt  of  Uie  divine  tmtlis  revealed 
Id  qb;  ''I  neFer  thought,  added  he,  I  should  have  come  into  the 
tfiriimtd  atate  1  am  in;  but  the  Lord  bad  prepared  me  for  il,  in  order 
loieTeal  the  spirilual  sense  of  the  Word,  whicii  lie  had  promised  in 
Ihe  prophets  and  the  revelations.'' 

Hr.  Bobaahm  having  also  enquired  of  him,  where  and  in  what  man- 
Bar  he  firat  began  to  liave  his  revelations — **^  I  was  at  London,  said 
Hr.  SwEDEKBoao,  and  dined  late  at  my  usual  inn,  where  I  had  a  room 
kept  for  me,  that  I  might  have  the  liberty  to  m<.'ditatc  in  peaco  on 
Sfiriluai  tlungs.  1  had  felt  myself  pressed  by  hunger  and  was  euiing 
very  heartily.  Towards  the  end  of  tlie  meal  i  perceived,  as  it  w ere, 
a  OHBt  before  niy  eyea,  and  I  saw  tiie  floor  of  tlie  room  covered  with 
ii^htfiil  reptilea,  such  aa  serpents,  toads,  caterpillars,  and  tlie  like ; 
llieir  number  appeared  to  increase  as  the  darkness  did,  but  both  soon 
paaaed  away.  After  that,  I  saw  clearly  a  man  in  the  midst  of  a  bright 
attd  ahuiiBg  light,  sitting  in  a  corner  of  the  room.  I  was  alone,  and  you 
may  judge  of  the  consternation  I  was  in,  when  I  heard  him  pronounce 
dyatinctly,and  in  a  sound  of  voice  capable  of  striking  terror.  Eat  noi  to 
wmck.  After  these  words  my  sight  was  again  obscured,  but  the  dark- 
■ess  waa  soon  dissipated,  and  tiien  I  saw  mjoelf  alone  in  the  room. 
Such  an  unexpected  surprise  hastened  my  departure ;  1  reflected  se- 
viouaiy  on  what  had  happened  to  me,  and  could  find  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose it  to  Jde  an  effect  from  cliance  or  any  physical  cause. 

^  llie  foUowiqg  night  the  same  p<*rson  appeared  to  me  in  a  strong 
ahioing  ligbl,  and  said,  ^'  I  am  Gon  the  Lord,  the  Creator  and 

BbDEEMUI;  I  HAVE  CHOSEN  ThEE  TO  EXfUUN  TO  MEN  TUE  INTERIOR 
AMD  SPIRITUAL  SENSE  OF  THE  SaCRED  WRITINGS :  I  WILL  DICTATE 
mrro  THEE   WHAT  THOU  OUGHTEST    TO    WRITE.**       I    WRS    not    at    ail 

Kgbtened  now,  and  the  light  with  which  he  was  encompab^^ed,  al- 
though veiy  bright  and  resplendent,  occasioned  no  painful  im- 
pressioo  on  my  eyes.  He  was  clothed  in  purple,  and  the  vision  \Mi- 
cd  a  filll  quarter  of  an  hour.  That  same  night  were  the  e}-<'s  of  rny 
spirit  opened,  and  disposed  so,  tliat  I  might  have  a  Rpiritual  sight  of 
Heaven,  the  world  of  spirits,  and  tlic  hells ;  and  I  found  every  where 
many  persons  of  my  own  acquaintance,  some  of  Uiem  deceased  a 
long,  and  others  but  a  short  time. 

"  From  that  day  I  relinquished  all  study  of  worldly  sciences,  and 
duly  occupied  my --elf  with  spiritual  concerns,  in  conformity  to  the 
command  1  had  /ecciveil. 

^  It  happened  often  unto  me  after  tliat  period,  that  my  spiritual  sight 

waa  opened  so  br,  that  I  could  see  in  themost  dear  and  distinct  maimer 
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what  passed  in  the  spiritual  worid,  and  when  broad  awake,  convene 
with  anicela  and  epirilB  In  the  same  manner  as  I  speak  with  men." 

BwEDEKBOEO  has  related  the  same  to  the  doctors  Beyer  and  Roa^ 
when  he  dined  with  the  last,  at  his  house  at  Gottcnboi^;  he  also  once 
mentioned  to  Mr.  Robsahro  the  reason,  why  the  clergj  at  that  time 
were  so  unvnUing  to  receive  his  inteqpretations  of  the  Scriptures :  **  it  Is, 
•aid  he,  because  they  conArm  themselves  in  the  doctrine  of  faith  alone, 
fiom  the  schools,  the  colleges  and  the  universities;  and  having  con* 
finned  themselves  in  some  evil,  do  not  see  that  evil,  as  evil ;  but 
find  every  day  more  pleasure-  in  it,  and  vice  versa.  Besides,  added 
he,  although  they  see  and  find  'that  1  speak  truth,  their  ambition  to 
preserve  their  reputation  in  the  world,  will  not  suffer  them  publicly  to 
profess  what  they  are  convinced  to  be  irrefutable  truths."  This  con- 
versation passed  just  after  Bwedekborg  had  been  visited  by  the  fa- 
mous clcr);>'man,  doctor  Rutstrom,  who  died  in  his  confinement  in  the 
palace  of  Stockholm,  a  little  while  after  the  revolution  in  1772.  Swe- 
DENBORG  said,  that  Mr.  Rutstrom  acknowledged  it  iCIl,  but  his  life  and 
actions  proved,  that  he  held  his  o\m  tenets  dearest  to  him.  The  chaphun 
to  the  Russian  embassy,  Mr.  Oronoskull,  a  monk  of  the  order  of  Alex- 
ander Newsky,  who  ^vas  at  Stockholm  with  the  ambassador,  (count 
Osterman)  led  a  very  orderly  and  decent  life ;  (contraiy  to  the  usual 
custom  of  many  other  Russian  priests)  he  borrowed  SwEnEisBoac's 
works,  which  he  read  with  pleasure ;  he  was  likewise  anxious  to  see  and 
converse  uiUi  such  an  extraordinary  man.  Mr.  Robsahm  fulfilled  hia 
dcDiro,  and  invited  him  and  Swedenborg  to  dinner,  in  company  vnih 
the  late  president  of  the  royal  college  of  commerce,  Mr.  V.  Carlcson, 
tiie  counsellor  of  the  chancery,  Mr.  Berck,  and  some  other  gentle- 
men. During  dinner  the  priest,  among  other  things,  asked  of  Swe- 
denborg, whether  he  had  seen  the  empress  Elizabeth — he  replied,  I 
have  often  seen  her,  and  I  know  she  is  in  a  very  happy  state.  These 
words  occasioned  the  priest  to  shed  tears  of  joy.  ^  Her  good  senti- 
ments towards  her  people,  said  Swedenborg,  are,  after  her  decease, 
known  in  the  other  life ;  for  there  it  was  declared,  tliat  she  never  went 
Into  the  council  without  praying  to  God  for  advice  and  assistance  to 
govern  her  country  and  people  with  wisdom  and  equity.**  This  ilis- 
coursc  so  much  affected  the  priest,  that  he  indicated  b^'  his  silence 
and  tears  his  hap])y  surprise. 

Mr.  Robsahm  having  asked  of  the  wife  of  Swcdenborg's  gardener, 
if  she  had  ever  obt^erved  any  change  in  the  countenance  of  her  maa- 
ter,  soon  after  he  had  conversed  with  spirits ;  to  this  she  replied : 
"Entering  one  day  after  dinner  into  his  chamber,  I  saw  hie  eyes  like 
noto  a  most  bright  flame :  I  drew  back|  saying,  in  the  name  of  God,  sir 
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nliat  bas  happened  extraordiiiaiy  to  you,  for  you  have  a  veiy  partica- 
Itt  kind  of  aippearance  ?  What  kind  of  look  have  I»  answered  he?  I 
llien  told  him  what  had  etruck  me.  Well,  well,  replied  he,  (which  waa 
his  &Torite  expresaion)  dont  be  fri^itened,  the  Lord  has  so  disposed 
my  eyes,  that  by  them  sinrits  may  see  what  is  in  our  world.  In  a 
ahoK  time  this  i^ipearance  passed  away,  as  he  said  it  would.  I  know, 
aaid  nlm^wiimhe  has  conversed  with  Heayenly  spirits,  for  there  is  a 
pleasiire  and  calm  satisfaction  in  his  countenance,  which  charms  those 
who  see  it ;  but  after  he  has  convened  with  evil  sjMritSi  he  has  a  sor- 
lowful  kMk.'' 

{To  be  wntinwd,) 


TO  THE  EDITORS. 
dBNTLEIOSlf, 

Tour  second  number  of  the  ^  Luminary,"  for  1313,  has  just  reached 
AM,  in  which  I  (terceive  a  few  remaiks  by  a  writer  under  the  signa- 
ture of  Amhhhw,  on  the  apparenJt  disharmony  of  certain  doctrines  ad- 
vanced in  the  second  and  tenth  numbers  of  your  first  volume,  to  wit. 
The  doctrine  of  *" Eternal  Damnation^''  with  that  of  calling  God  ''Me 
Regenerator  to  eUrmtyP    • 

The  writer  alluded  to,  concedes,  that  on  the  above  article  he  is  yet 
in  the  dark;  ^noi  knowing  tohether  there  be  an  eternal  nuxessian  tf 
ieing9y  under  the  disadwmtagea  of  hereditary  evil  f^  and  adds,  ^  thai  he 
had  concluded,  that  in  meceeme  MageSy  or  forme  of  existence,  each  thdi* 
widuidofthe  humanfandty  nnnddbe  regenerated^  in  eor^ormity  to  Bev. 
XXL  cfc.  4^  6  V. — But  thai  if  evil  is,  after  death,  embodied  in  the  soul^ 
90  09  to  become  perpetual,  it  being  one  of  the  old  things,  he  cannot  see 
tte  necessity,  (or  propriety,  as  I  presume  he  meant  to  say)  of  calling 
CkM>  Me  Regawrator  to  etemity''''Unless  the  position  of  successive  ea^ 
mtenee  l^  assumedP 

Now  as  this  writer  modestly  concludes,  that  on  this  article  he  is 
yet  in  the  dark,  I  am  happy  to  have  it  in  my  power,  as  a  Minister  of 
die  New  Jerusalem  Verities,  to  throw  some  rays  of  light  upon  the  sub- 
ject ;  enough,  at  least,  to  show,  that  the  most  perfect  harmony  exists, 
(agreeably  to  the  doctrines  received  by  this  apparently  New  Chitkch) 
between  admitting  the  eternity  of  damnation,  and  considering  God  as 
'^the  Regenerator  to  eternity."  I  shall  be  as  brief  as  possible  on  this 
subject 

That  God  is  Love,  Immutable  and  Eternal  Love,  no  Christiai^ 
no  rational  being,  can  or  will  deny ;  now,  on  this  grand  and  Heavenly 
idea  of  the  Creator-God,  the  profound  and  iUuminated  herald  of  the 


.« 
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Nevr  Jerasalem  dispeunation,  (a  dispensatioo  of  truth,  founded  not  oi 
the  lUeralf  but  on  the  spirikud  and  genuine  sense  of  the  H0I7  Scrip* 
lure)  draws  the  following  liberal  and  rational  conclusions,  vis. 
^That  ths  PrriNE  LiOve,  and  tbb  Divine  Wisdom,  cannot  bui 

BE,  AND  EXIST  IN  OTHERS,  CREATED  FROM  ITSELF.      ^  FOT  thai  Uis  On 

es»eniial  principle  of  love^  to  love  othertf  and  to  be  joined  to  them  b^ 
looe  ;  and  that  it  is  also  an  essential  prindpie  of  love  to  wiskio  be  bo 
hved  by  others,  Jar  tltereby  eonjuneiion  is  ^ededT 

And  therefore  he  remarks,  that  ^  Laos  consists  in  this,  thai  what  ii 
hath  may  be  another's^  and  that  it  may  fed  this  other's  ddighi  as  w 
itself" 

Fully  convinced  of  the  rationality  of  the  above  axioms,  the  men  ol 
the  Lord's  J^erv  CImrch,  (called  Swedenborgians)  cordially  subscribe 
to  the  doctrine  of '^mcceMtoe  exufenee,"  or  an  ^  eternal  succession  of 
rational  beings,^  in  this  and  the  other  indefinite  worlds  in  the  creation; 
an  idea  which  is  certainly  in  perfect  harmony  with  every  attribute  ol 
the  Deity ;  and  with  every  past  discovery  of  his  providence. 

Hence  we  cannot  fully  subscribe  to  the  following  lines  of  Dr.  Watts : 
''Goo  can  create^  and  he  destrot.*^  O !  no.  Destruction  is  the  work 
of  the  Devil,  not  dt  GOD ;  and  the  Devil,  or  evil  spirits,  will  never,  we 
believe,  be  permitted  to  destroy  any  part  of  this  fair  fabric  of  crear 
tioQ ;  seeing  that  "  God^s  inerdes  are  over  all  his  works  /*  and  that  it 
is  also  written, "  one  generaiumpasseth  anay  and  another  comeOi;  btU 
the  earth  afjiddh  JbreverV 

It  should  also  be  remembered,  that  our  Lord  says,  ^  There  is  none 
good  bid  Godf^  (tliat  is,  absolutely  and  perfectly  good)  for  all  the 
goodness  of  the  children  of  men,  or  of  the  angels  of  Heaven,  is  not 
only  derivativef  hut  also  imperfect  Hence  it  Is  written,  that  "  The 
Heavens  are  not  pure  in  his  sight,^*  And  hence  it  is  also  very  pro- 
bable and  pleasing,  that  angels  in  Heaven,  as  well  as  men  on  earth, 
arc  privileged  to  *^grow  in  grace ^  and  in  the  knon^edge  of  Jesus 
Christ  their  GrOD."  But  then,  how  are  either  angels  or  men  to  ^grow 
in  grace^^  but  by  successive  advancements  in  the  regenei-ative  life  and 
principle  ?  Hence  it  is  plain,  that  though  evil  may  never  be  extirpated 
from  the  breiist  of  a  "/05/  spirit  in  Iteil;"  yet  God  may  still,  with  the 
greatest  jiToprioty,  be  considered  and  called  "  The  Regenerator  to 
etcnilty.^^ 

Siv>iiltl  the  above  view  of  tlie  subject  satisfy  your  pioua  corres|K)n- 
dent  A^t**x*«t,  and  bring  his  mind  from  darkn^iss  into  tlie  marvellouB 
light  that  now  8hin<*s  from  the  New-Jerusalem,  it  will  amply  compen- 
bate  awl  gratify  his  ready  servant  in  all  Christian  duty. 

JNO.  HARGROVB. 

Baltimore,  28th  Feb.  1813. 
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FOB  THE  HALCYON  LUMINARY. 
N.'s  complioients  to  A****««,  (No.  2,  page  80)  assuring  him  tliat  the 
doctrine  he  is  desirous  of  kipwing,  as  to  eternal  damnation,  is  amongst 
(he  most  eonsoling  of  the  New- Jerusalem  to  the  mind  of  a  true  philan- 
thropist.   It  is  to  be  found  at  length  iii  tiie  treatise  on  Heaven  and 
Hen,  to  which  Aihhhhw  is  respectfully  referred.    Being  of  that  class 
of  the  doctrines  not  to  be  apprehended  by,  and  therefore  not  to  be 
taught  to  the  aian  of  the  Old  Church,  many  have  read  the  doctrines 
for  years  without  obtaining  the  knowledge  of  this  Arcanum.    May  the 
Almighty  Regenerator  give  you  all  knowledge  and  understanding. 
''Seek  apd  you  shall  find,  knock  and  it  shall  be^ened  unto  you.'* 


FOR  THE   LUMrNART. 

To  «A  CONSTANT  READER.'* 

By  friend,  I  am  happy  to  learn  you  have  begun  to  believe ;  I  doubt 
not  you  will  continue  to  believe  in  part,  if  you*  should  not  even  ad- 
vance—for as  there  is  no  instance  on  record  of  a  Jew  returning  into 
Egypt  formeriy,  so  there  is  none  latterly. 

The  text  you  wish  to  have  explained,  is  in  its  lileral  sense  a  truly 
mild  and  beneficent  regulation,  marking  its  Divine  origin.  With  this 
sense,  however,  the  New-Jerusalem  has  notliing  to  do ;  their  higher 
principles  giviiig  light  on  all  those  matters,  in  pracOce.  But,  spiriivr 
effy,  is  thus  to  l»e  understood :  That  the  ttatural  priuciple  of  science, 
fdiich  flees  by  instinct  from  the  dominions  of  those  who  are  vicious 
and  immoral,  is  to  be  cherished  and  provided  for  under  good  govern- 
ment, in  due  order,  in  tiie  gate,  or  outward  parts,  so  as  not  to  give  him 
an  equality  in  our  affection,  with  thoEfe  principles  that  are  from  the 
Dhine  Being. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  when  the  New-Jerusalem  was  in  potency, 
a  servant  preferring  the  moral  control  of  a  Jew,  from  affection  to  such 
an  holy  order  as  he  would  perceive  in  tlie  family  or  household,  would 
surely  deserve  a  preference  in  employ,  over  another  who  had  no  such 
predilection.  N. 


Rain  and  Snow,  (Isa.  65.  10.)  Rain  sificnifies  apiniual  truth  which 
is  appropriated  to  man;  and  «/ion7,  natural  truth,  which  is  as  snow^ 
while  only  in  the  memory,  but  becomes  spiritual  by  love,  as  snon 
melts  into  rmn-wi^er  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  ^p,  Ex.  644. 
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FOR  THE  LUMINARY. 

AN  INQUIRY  ANSWERED, 

Ae  Internal  sense  of  the  seven  Jirst  verses  qfthc9lh  chapter 

of  Zechariah, 

Hadracli  and  Damaacus,  being  places  a^oining  the  land  of  Canaaoi 
are  rqntseniatwe  of  things  of  the  natural  man,  as  conjoined  with  those 
of  the  spiritual  and  cdesiial  man;  and  being  of  Syria,  lying  geogra- 
phically on  the  east  of  Canaan,  they  imply  knowledges  of  Good.  Tyre 
and  Sidon  are  also  mentioned;  which,  lying  on  the  norihy  imply  know- 
ledges of  Truth ;  but  herein,  they  represent  the  opposite,  that  is,  Goods 
and  Tmdis  of  the  ntlsural  man  of  the  Church  perverted  and  falsified; 
and  by  the  strong  hold  of  lyrus,  is  meant  the  vain  confidence  in  thes 
false  creed ;  in  heaping  up  Gold  and  Silver,  is  the  G(oods  and  Truths 
of  the  Church  put  to  evil  uses,  and  by  casting  her  out,  and  smiting  her 
power  in  the  sea,  and  burning  her  with  fire,  is  the  refutation  and  ex- 
position to  damnation  of  the  Evil  and  False,  composing  her  system  of 
Faith.  Gaza,  Ashkelon,  etc.  which  lay  on  the  border  of  the  sea,  re- 
present (being  cities  of  the  Philistines)  principles  of  fiiith,  separate 
from  charity ;  *^  the  King  shaU  perish,"  implies  the  defect  of  strength, 
as  opposed  to  the  doctrines  of  Faith  and  Charity  combined.  "  A 
bastard  shall  dwell  in  Ashdod,"  implies  this  illegitimate  and  spurious 
Guth  that  the  Church  had  adopted  as  true,  and  by  '^  cutting  off  the 
pride  of  the  Philistines,"  is  signified  the  exposition  of  their  errors  who 
hold  the  doctrines  of  salvation  by  faith  atone^  throu^  an  imputation, 
in  its  nature,  arbitrary  and  physical,  and  therefore  natural^  and  not  bf 
an  imputation  by  spiritual  reception  of  Good  and  Truth  into  the  WID 
and  Understanding  of  man. 

By  ^  taking  away  his  blood  out  of  his  mouth,"  means  a  deprivatioa 
of  the  principles  of  evil  life,  by  removal  and  the  destruction  of  exte* 
rior  sensual  evils,  in  order  to  the  establishment  of  the  Just  and  True. 
^  As  a  governor  in  Judah,"  implies  such  regenerate  principles  as  will 
serve  for  tlie  guidance  of  the  man  who  is  in  na/ura/ Good  from  the  Lord; 
and  ''  in  Ekron  as  a  Jebusite,"  implies  tlie  outermost  corporeal  prin- 
ciples being  brought  under  lawful  dominion,  a  Jebusite  being  a  ser- 
vant in  Jerusalem.  J. 


Worship.  All  who  come  into  another  life,  have  at  first  a  norship 
fike  what  they  practised  in  the  world,  but  they  are  successively  sepa- 
rated from  it ;  tlie  reason  is,  because  all  worship  remains  implanted  in 
man's  interior  life,  from  which  it  cannot  be  removed  and  eradicated, 
bnt  by  degrees.  JS.  u.  142. 
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FOR   THIS   HALCYON   LUMINABT. 

TO  6AIUS, 

Who  requests  mi  explanation  of  Romans  viii.  20. 

**  For  the  creature  teas  made  subject  to  tHmity^not  mllmgly,  but  by 
reason  of  him  who  hath  subjected  the  same  t)t  hope.^ 

The  apostle  is  contrasting,  to  the  Romans,  their  present  state  of 
▼anity  or  emptiness,  with  the  state  of  fulness  to  be  afterwards  expect- 
cd.  Not  that  sach  was  the  mill  of  the  Redeemer,  in  his  love,  but  (ac- 
cording to  his  order  or  Truth)  by  reason  of  the  evils  incorporated 
wHh  Qie  moral  state  of  man,  to  which  he  wna  subjected,  yet  in  hope 
of  his  ultimate  re^ncration. 

The  queries  of  Oaius,  as  to  the  passage  in  Jeremiah,  is  answered 
mesiTly,  in  the  Essay  on  Gog  and  Magog,  etc.  T. 


FOa  THE   HALCVON   LUMINART. 

TO  CALVIN, 

"Bjqdammg  the  sixteenth  and  Jbllomng  verses  of  the  16ft  ehapt^ 

of  St.  John. 

This  clause  is  prophetic,  alluding  to  some  change  to  take  place  in 
the  state  of  the  Church,  thereafter.  The  disciples  represent  his  tmths, 
tile  Branches  of  Him,  the  Vine.  Those  external  principles  of  Evil  and 
False,  called  the  Devil,  the  World,  the  Flesh,  and  in  Ezekiel,  Qog  and 
Magog,  were  to  prevail  for  a  period  over  Him,  the  Goodness  and 
TVutb;  the  external  Church  being  founded,  from  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  OD  those  received  opiiuons,  expressions,  and  conceptions,  through 
which  it  mi^t  be  recognized  by  man.  The  reason  of  which  is  pfaun 
at  this  time,  since  the  spiritual  Revelation  is  rejected  contemptuously 
by  almost  all,  now  that  it  is  revealed.  It  is  in  allusion  to  this  state  of 
the  Grave,  represented  also  by  his  lying  three  days  in  the  sepulchre, 
that  he  declares,  ^  a  little  while  and  ye  shall  not  see  me,"  that  His  Good- 
ness and  Truth  would  not  be  apparent  on  the  Earth.  His  second  ap- 
pearance, or  advent,  is  promised,  '*  because  I  go  to  the  Father,'^  sig* 
nifies  the  coiyunction  of  the  Lord's  Humanity  with  the  Divine  Esse, 
or  Glorification,  from  which  all  power  was  derived.  The  state  of 
absence,  mentioned  in  the  sixteenth  verse,  is  also  typified  by  a  wo- 
man's travail,  a  term  of  nine  months,  which  number  Nine,  in  the  inter' 
naJ  sense,  implies  an  intermediate  space,  or  conjunctive  period,  herein 
file  dark  time  between  his  first  and  second  api>earance.  In  the  23d 
▼erse  we  are  informed  Hiat  all  tlie  wishes  of  his  disciples  shall  be 
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granted.  For  as  the  spirUuai  man  obtains  a  knowledge  of  Divine 
Order,  consequently  knows  what  is  profitable  for  both  his  body  and 
Boul,  he  requires  nothing  inconsistent  therewith,  and  such  is  granted 
by  the  Lord,  in  the  order  of  his  Divine  Providence.  In  the  27th  ^erse^ 
we  are  instructed,  that  his  disciples  were  loved  of  the  Father,  because 
tbey  loved  Him;  ttierein  instructing,  that  the  love  of  Truth,  or  the 
flk>n,  is  preparatory  and  necessary  to,  and  the  medium  of,  conjunctioB 
with  Good,  the  Father.  As  in  this  case,  the  Father's  Love  to  them 
is  represented  as  a  consequence  of  their  love  to  Him,  the  Divine 
Truth.  In  the  hist  verse,  tribulation  is  predicted,  from  the  carnal 
powers ;  but  consolation  from  aphitual  principles,  flowing  from  the 
Divine  Principle.  J. 


FOR  THE   LUmNART. 

TO  THE  READERS  AND  HEARERS  OF  THE  NEW-JERUSALEM. 
Very  Dear  Friends, 

^  Ai  midni^  there  was  a  great  cry  mmdeP  It  hath  pleased  (he  Lord 
to  show  his  strength  in  our  weakness,  and  through  the  means  of  our 
folly,  to  show  his  wondrous  ways  to  the  children  of  men.  On  the  first 
^publication  of  this  work,  we  saw,  on  looking  abroad  into  the  Ghiistiae 
world,  a  state  of  things  calculated  to  excite  our  pity,  and  alarm  all  our 
sensibilities,  for  the  Faith  of  our  Liord  and  King.  In  some  of  those 
Churches,  open  war  had  been  dcchired  among  its  Clcrg>  mes,  and  the 
public  were  entertained  with  the  horrible  view  of  persons  conjoined| 
•pppreutly,  in  the  bonds  of  Christ,  waging  mutual  war  under  the  influ- 
ence of  selfish  passions.  Some  had  brouglit  the  God  of  Heaven  inte 
an  humble  vassalage  to  some  favorite  political  Jeader,  and  the  Hea- 
venly spirit  of  the  Gospel,  instead  of  awehig,  controlling,  and  ruling 
the  |>assions  and  prejudices  of  the  natural  man,  were  converted  into 
an  engine,  whereby  those  passions  were  augmented,  emiiodied,  and 
sharpened,  for  the  demolition  of  law  and  order,  and  the  destruction  of 
social  liq>piness;  in  otiiers,  wherein  hireling  ministers  have  long  been 
proscribed,  as  well  as  the  choice  gifts  of  science,  and  innocent  amuse- 
ment— the  tender  lambs  were  put  down,  whilst  wolves,  in  sheep's 
clothing,  devoured  the  sheep,  and  led  them  into  barren,  parched  land. 
In  the  first  of  these  instances,  the  small  voice  of  the  spiritual  Church 
quickly  excited  the  terrors  of  this  erring  brotherhood.  In  the  se- 
cond, this  truant  Philislia  has  been  awakened,  in  some  instances,  to  e 
sense  of  ajhanie  for  her  folly,  and  in  others  to  a  grosser  hardihood :  ui 
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dther  case  less  harmful,  than  in  her  late  undetected  harlotry.  The 
hst  case,  being  one  of  voluntaiy  blindness,  and  a  deplorable  igno- 
fance,  is  still  more  entitled  to  our  coni|iassion.  We  pray  God  tliat 
(heir  suffering?  may  be  in  measure  which  they  have  to  pass  through 
before  the  Reign  of  Peace  is  permanently  established.  It  has  been 
our  degrading,  hateful,  yet  needful  task,  to  be  obliged  to  dwell  on 
•ome  of  their  grosser  errors,  in  order  that  the  attention  might  be  awakeoh 
fd  Co  the  thii^  that  obstruct  their  private  and  the  public  peace,  to 
allay  the  furious,  rancorous,  malignant  spirit,  abroad  in  society,  by  ex- 
posing the  roots  thereof,  as  springing  from  an  infernal  spirUual  soil. 
Ve  have  borne  testimony  agamst  war,  without  abandoning  in  an  en- 
flioBiastic  way,  the  natural  means,  permitted  by  the  Supreme  Being, 
for  the  defence  of  those  who  are  least  in  ike  wrongs  against  those 
overbeariiig  strides  of  ambition,  the  cfifoct  of  which  we  see  in  minia- 
tore,  on  some  of  our  southern  plantations.  It  is  true,  you  all  know, 
dear  friends,  that  that  useful  man,  Emanueij  Swedenborg,  has  been 
fepresentedy  for  a  long  time  back,  as  a  madman,  and  his  readers  little 
better,  with  many  other  opprobrious  sentiments  equally  tending  to  in- 
jve  the  good  cause  of  our  Redeemer,  the  Holy  One  of  Israel ;  it  was  in 
vain  we  pointed  to  the  goodness  of  our  doctrine — alas !  it  required  a 
more  harsh  appeal  to  their  darkened  understandings — ^we  were  obliged 
to  cast  upon  their  wretched  doctrines  the  light  of  the  spirihud  Sun, 
and  the  rottenness  and  dead  men's  bones  widiin  their  whited  sepul- 
chres, were  soon  rendered  conspicuous — thus  was  their  darkness 
aniightenedy  their  abominations  made  manifesto— and  we  trust  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  this  breaking  down  of  the  carnal  man,  will  be 
foSowed  by  the  building  up  of  the  spiritual  man.  Thus  have  we  ren- 
dered you  a  reason  for  our  proceeding:  and  may  the  peace  of  Heaven 
iUde  with  you  all.    Amen.  CONTRIBUTORS. 


TVbe  UTBRAL  sense  qftheWoRD.  Unless  the  word,  m  that  sense, 
consisted  of  natural  representatives  corresponding  with  spiritual  and 
celestial  thmgs,  it  would  be  like  a  house  without  a  foundation. 

A.  C.  10569. 

ne  LITERAL  aen^  of  the  Word,  must  pass,  as  it  were,  into  a  shade, 
before  the  internal  sense  can  appear,  even  as  the  earthly  body  must 
tte,  before  man  can  clearly  behold  the  spuitual  things  of  Heaven. 

A.  C.  IWS. 
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FOR  THE  HALCYON  LUMINARY. 

REMARKS  ON  THE  GOG  AND  MAGOG  OF  SCRIFFURE. 

Ezekiel,  chap,  zzxyiii. 

{In  continuaiion  from  page  ]01.) 

In  the  IbUowing  attempt  to  instruct  the  reader  in  ihe  internal  sense 
of  the  text,  it  was  quickly  perceived,  that  to  go  into  it  technically,  on 
(he  assumption  that  the  reader  was  already  acquainted  va\h  the  ele- 
mentary principles,by  means  of  which  we  are  enabled  to  unlock  this  de- 
pository of  latent  knowledge,  would  be  sacrificuig  the  use  to  the  form; 
there  being  but  few  into  whose  hands,  at  this  day,  our  essay  may  foil, 
who  are  sufficiently  initiated  in  those  elements  to  peruse  satisfactorily 
an  explanation  drawn  up  in  the  most  scientific  manner. 

And  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  me.  The  prophet  here  de- 
clares by  what  authprity  he  comes  to  reveal  what  is  foretold.  This 
authority  is  "  The  Word,"  received  by  inspiration.  This  prophecy 
is  one  of  those  relathig  to  tlie  spiritual  Church,  veiled,  heretofore,  in 
correspondences,  to  be  opened  at  the  appointed  time,  "the  time  of 
the  end."  There  has  been  no  fulfilment  of  it  in  time  past,  nor  can 
fhcre  be,  in  time  to  come,  in  a  merely  niUural  sense.  It  is  one  of 
those  prophecies  which  are  not  intended  to  be  applied  in  effects  lite* 
raJUif  ;  as  the  style  of  the  whole  denotes.  As  the  internal  sense  doth 
always  descend,  m  divine  order,  into  the  lower  corporeal  objects  of 
sense,  and  their  expression,  though  no  such  corporeal  objects,  nor  their 
expression,  do  exist  in  a  reciprocal  action,  in  a  natural  spiritual  order, 
but  merely  by  correspondence;  spirit  having  influx  into  matter,  but  not 
matter  into  spirit,  externals  being  naturally  holy,  but  not  spiritually  holy. 
These  ultimates  of  the  Word,  then,  are  to  be  put  off  in  his  spiritiud 
Church,  as  the  Lord  put  off  his  linen  clothes,  In  the  sepulchre,  on  his 
resurrection :  they  being  not  a  part  of  his  essential  Goodness  and 
Truth,  but  merely  things  necessary  to  the  discrimination  betwera 
things  more  or  less  bad :  whilst,  in  his  new  spiritual  Church,  the  dis- 
criminating faculty  will  be  exercised  on  things  more  or  less  good,  or 
of  more  or  less  use. 

Saying,  Son  of  Man.  This  mode  of  address  is  similar  to  that  used 
in  the  New  Testament,  the  reason  of  which  is,  that  the  same  person 
is  addressed.  In  both  cases  the  Divine  Goo<l,  or  Father,  is  operating 
by  tlie  Divine  Trutli  in  ultimates,  or  Son  of  Man,  for  the  salvation  of 
the  human  race,  in  his  apparent  human  form,  of  which  Ezekiel  is  here 
the  type. 

Set  thy  face  against  Gog,  ike  land  of  Magog.  In  an  essay,  prefa* 
tory  to  this  explanationi  the  sense  of  these  Hebrew  words  are  ex- 
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phined ;  meaniDg  things  external,  things  that  cover,  or  the  outside,  or 
rind  of  a  thing :  am)  also,  of  Meshech,  signifying  what  is  drawn  by 
Ihrce  ;  and  of  Tubal,  signifying  things  of  the  earth  that  are  carried  or 
ied.  These  were  the  things  against  which  the  prophet  was  to  set  liis 
face;  against  which  the  Divine  Power  was  to  work  and  prevail.  By 
Hb  being  foretold  so  long  a  time  before  this  time,  the  time  of  its  ac< 
eoDiptiBhment ;  the  authority,  truth,  reasonableness,  and  Divinity  of 
die  Sacred  Books  are  made  manifest,  and  a  pledge  given  for  the  fu- 
ture, to  eternity,  of  the  Omnipotence^  Omniscience,  and  Omnipre- 
sence of  tlieir  Author. 

dSiid  «ay,  thus  aaitli  tlte  Lord  Ood.  This  is  a  declaration  of  the 
eternal  purpose,  operating  by  providential  agencies,  now  proclaimed. 

Behold,  lamagainal  Uice,  O  Gog!  Chief  Pritux  of  Meshech  and  Tur 
btd.  The  world  hath  in  time  past  been  governed  by  externcUs  ;  those 
exUmais  are  of  this  natural  world,  and  our  Lord  hath  told  us,  that  his 
kingdoiD  is  not  of  this  {natural)  world.  Men  have  hitherto  been 
moved  by  the  operation  of  things  temporary.  In  his  spiritual  king- 
dom, they  are  to  be  led  in  the  freedom  of  will  by  eternal  things. 
The  former  temporary  and  external  causes  of  action,  are  of  the  natur 
ral  world,  and,  therefore,  conjoined  in  all  and  singular  with  Gog  and 
Magog.  These  ideas  may  be  illustrated  thus:  In  (he  history  of 
Sogtend  we  read  of  horrible  wars,  for  the  [lossession  of  power ;  each 
leader  had  his  infatuated  followers,  ready  to  d>e  in  his  cause :  we,  at  a 
distance,  unhJasfWHl  by  passion,  prejudice,  or  self-interest,  can  per- 
ceive, that  (here  was  no  public  or  general  interest  at  stake  in  those 
eonteats  behreen  one  Gog  and  another  Gog ;  and  tiiat  the  people,  had 
Ihey  been  wise,  should  have  permitted  the  hero-devils  of  the  drama 
to  decide  their  own  selfish  dinputes  in  single  combat.  In  the  wars  of 
die  rerolntion  that  expelled  the  Stewarts  from  the  throne  of  England, 
we  read  of  little  but  the  contests  between  one  cumiing  politician  and 
aBother  cunning  politician,  Grog  against  Gog ;  it  was  soon  found,  that  even 
amoQ^  puritans,  *^  every  man  had  his  price"  in  current  money,  not  of 
Ihe  kingdom  of  Heaven,  but  of  the  realm  of  England.  There  was 
some  popularity  acquired  by  politicians  in  those  days,  by  tlic  profcs- 
mOH  of  religion,  and  their  judgment  being  much  under  the  guidance  of 
the  leiier  of  the  Word,  their  civil  laws,  and  parliamentary  statutes, 
partook  of  the  excellent  quality  of  the  Divine  Law :  but,  in  Uie 
contests  between  he  and  thee,  the  civil  autiiority  apart,  this  Divine 
Law  was  seldom  appealed  to :  for  those  men  were,  in  deed,  subjects  of 
Gog,  dwellers  in  the  land  of  Magog. 

•fntf  /  nill  turn  thee  back.  As  the  bark  encircles  the  tree,  so  have 
fliose  worldly  ends  covered  |n  the  soul  of  man,  so  that  no  spiritual 
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principle  is  apparent  or  operative  in  him :  but,  this  order  is  to  be  re* 
▼ersed,  as  there  is  to  be  a  turmng  bade. 

And  put  hooks  into  ihyjawSj  and  wUl  bring  theeforOiy  and  dU  thine 
armyj  horses  and  horsemen^  all  of  them  clothed  with  all  sorts  of  armory 
even  a  great  company  with  bwMers  and  shields^  all  ofUiem  handling 
smords.  Hooks  being  of  iron,  one  of  the  less  valuable  metakiy  this 
correspondence  denotes  that  the  rational  faculty  of  man,ii?hen  iUana* 
Bated  by  Trath  Divine,  will  give  an  effectual  check  to  the  noisy  pre- 
tumption  of  those  sensual  deplaimers,  betrayers,  and  deceivers,  who 
apeak  of  one  thing  and  mean  another.  By  bringing  forth,  is  meant 
not  only  that  those  external  and  worldly  princii)les  will  rush  out  and 
expose  themselves,  unguardedly  and  presumptuously, into  view;  bu(^ 
fliat  a  New  Light  being  thrown  upon  them,  from  spiritual  truth,  they 
will  be  brought  forth,  as  it  were,  from  darkness,  and  rendered  visible: 
and,  all  their  army  of  falsities,  civil,  moral,  intellectual,  natural, 
acnsual,  corporeal  principles,  with  all  the  theorif^s  and  reasoniii^ 
growing  and  derived  therefrom ;  all  of  them  well  trained  in  ^  handling 
awords,"  in  the  use  and  application  of  those  nalural  knowledges  and 
theories,  resting  only  on  the  natural  senses  for  conformation,  unaided 
by  spiritual  light  from  the  Divine  Being,  or  Principle. 

Persia^  Ethiopia^  and  Lybia  with  thein,  all  of  than  with  shield  and 
helmet  Persia,  in  Hebrew,  stands  for  a  horseman ;  therefore,  it  meant 
here  rational  truth  falsified.  Etiiiopia,  is  blackness,  signifying  the 
moral  state  of  Gog's  allies.  Lybia,  is  the  heart  of  the  tea,  signifying 
the  evils  indwelling  in  those  external  doctrines :  all  of  them  now  to 
appear  in  their  true  shapes  and  colors^  by  means  of  the  light  from  the 
8uN  of  the  spiritual  world.    The  Lord  in  Glory:  in  judgment 

Goiner  and  all  his  bands ;  the  hou^e  qfTogarmah  of  the  north  quat' 
iers,  and  all  his  bands^  and  many  people  with  thee,  Gomer,  is  the  laati 
finishing ;  and  has,  as  nearly  as  can  be  understood,  relation  especially 
to  the  false  of  faith  and  most  modem  errors  of  avowed  infidelity: 
and)  Togarmah,  that  is,  of  bone,  signifying  evils  of  the  will,  the  moat 
wicked,  base,  and  unfeeling,  yet  the  most  strenuous  supporters  of  the 
external  system  of  evils  and  falses. 

As  by  Togarmah  is  represented  tilings  hard,  harsh,  unfeeling,  un- 
charitable, gloomy,  stiff-necked,  so  by  those  of  the  north  quarters  are 
represented  those  who  are  in  faith  but  not  in  charity ;  for  faith  with- 
out <*bavity  is  a  cold  thing,  and,  as  it  were,  dead,  like  a  tree  in  winter^ 
which  piitteth  out  neither  buds  nor  leaves,  nor  can  it  yield  aqy  fruits; 
it  is  therefore  "  a  barren  fig-tree,"  only  fit  for  the  fire  :  but  faith,  con- 
joined ivith  charity,  is  like  a  fig-tree  in  summer,  putting  forth  leaves 
and  yielding  fruit :  for  the  Lord  is  joined  only  to  faith  through  chaiM|r 
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m  a  mediate ;  Xrom  which  it  is  evident,  that  the  Lord  cannot  abide  in  a 
ftidi  sepanie  therefrom.  Thus,  we  find,  that  those  confederated 
flkcB,  eo  loi^  the  pride,  the  glory,  the  boast  of  wretched  man,  are 
■ow  to  be  laid  low  by  the  Lord  at  his  second  coming;  and  with  them 
fiieir  attendants,  war,  pestilence,  fiEunine,  and  every  evil  work. 

Be  ikou  prepared^  etc.  This  verse  conveys  intimation  to  ail  of  those 
already  mentioiied,  to  look  for  and  expect  the  judgment  denounced. 

d/ter  many  days  thou  shall  be  visited,  etc.  That  the  judgments 
were  to  come  at  the  consummation  of  the  age  or  last  state  of  the  ex- 
lemal.  Church,  and  in  the  conflict  between  the  falses  and  evils  of  the 
anfiimf  and  the  truths  and  goods  of  the  spiriiual  man. 

Thou  shaii  ascend,  etc.  The  manner  of  proceeding  denoted  to  be 
alonny,  viodietive,  gloomy,  ruinous  in  appearance,  darkening  all  the 
latianai  things  of  man. 

miih  the  Lord  God,  etc.    That  the  doctrines  of  the  Old  being 
to  those  of  the  New-Church,  will  manifest  opposition. 

Jmdtium  shait  say,  etc.  Tlie  pur|)ose  of  amiihilation  of  the  goods 
tmthB  of  the  New  Church,  because  they  appear  without  defence, 
fay  ciril  protection,  or  doctrinal  formula ;  the  New  Church  acknow- 
ledguDg  nothing  as  doctrinal  but  what  the  Lord  hath  revealed. 

7h  take  a  spoils  etc.  The  evil  intention  of  those  who  make  prey 
qf  holy  things,  converting  things  good  and  true  into  evils  and  falses, 
by  perversions.  The  doctrines  of  the  New  Church  are  at  this  day 
perused  and  preached  by  sundry  itinerant  and  other  preachers,  wha 
acknowledge  not  their  source,  thus  make  a  prey  and  spoil  of  the  cattle 
and  goods  of  the  land,  and  thus  adjoin  themselves  to  Gog. 

SSMo,  ami  Dedan,  etc.  Those  who  are  in  the  knowledge  of  things 
good  and  true,  in  the  scientifics  of  the  Church,  and  in  simple  good 
<Hily,  will  recognize  the  attempts  of  those  who,  for  external  worldly 
parpoaes,  seek  the  truths  of  the  New-Jerusalem,  but  not  the  goods 
thereof,  such  being  of  the  anny  of  Gog. 

Therejore^  Son  of  Man,  etc.  lliose  without  the  Ncw^-Jerusalem, 
an  mot  in  intelligence  of  the  state  of  those  witliin,  the  latter  being  iu 
the  good  of  charity,  therefore  under  the  protection  of  the  Lord,  which 
is  lo  dwell  safely. 

Jind  thou  shall  come,  etc.  The  overflowing  of  evils  and  falses,  in 
the  rational  and  intellectual  powers  of  man. 

Jind  thou  shall  come  up,  etc.  The  opposition  of  the  evil  and  (alse 
to  goodness  and  truth.  In  the  warfare  between  good  and  true  and 
evil  and  fiedse,  the  latter  will  be  destroyed,  or  put  down ;  tlius  the  I-ord 
wiD  be  sanctified,  it  being  by  bis  power  alone  that  this  oan  be  efi'ected. 
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7%tM  saith  the  Lord  God,  etc.  The  truths  and  faith  from  the  IjQ 
have  always  taught,  that  the  (all  of  man  was  from  tilings  spiritual  a 
celestial,  to  things  natural  and  sensual,  as  now  at  length  consummate 

dnd  it  shidi  come  to  paasy  etc.  The  infant  Church  of  the  New-^ 
rusalem  will  be  protected  by  the  Lord,  in  a  manifest  way. 

Far  in  my  jeatousy^  etc.  From  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Lo: 
the  principles  of  the  true  and  the  folse  will  be  explored,  in  order 
separation. 

So  that  the  fishes  of  the  mo,  etc.  Falses,  natural,  scientific,  dod 
■al,  and  sensual,  shall  be  moved,  shaken,  and  fitted  for  removal.  T 
mountains,  towers,  and  walls,  falling  to  the  ground,  are  all  those  thii 
created  by  the  intelligence  of  man,  in  which  he  trusts  for  aid,  for  pi 
sent  and  future  happiness,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Divine  Being 
principle:  such  as  all  self-created  societies,  whose  purpose  is 
spread  division,  contention,  malice,  mischief,  distraction,  and  undii 
tableness,  setting  up  a  vague  standard  of  duty  unknown  to  the  la 
thereby  confusing  and  disordering  social  intercourse,  withdraw! 
men's  attention  from  the  government  of  the  Lord,  to  which  the  i 
tual  lawfully  existmg  authorify  can  alone  reciprocate,  and  the  dividi 
the  servants  of  God,  by  infidel  men,  into  different  parties,  in  thin 
of  minor  importance,  when  they  should  be  all  engaged,  under  him, 
the  offices  of  his  kingdom  only. 

dnd  I  shall  callfijr  a  mord,  etc.  The  means  of  the  destruction 
those  evils  and  (alses.  Is  to  be  obtained  from  the  goods  and  truths 
the  New-Jerusalem,  and  the  intestine  war  between  the  evils  of  li 
and  falses  of  doctrine,  upon  each  other. 

Jnd  I  will  pleadj  etc.    The  overflowing  of  dreadful  evils,  will  be 
pleadings,  confirming  the  doctrines  of  the  evil  state  of  man.    The  % 
tural  man,  who  receives  not  the  doctrines  of  goodness  and  truth,  w 
be  wasted  and  vastated  in  his  understanding,  by  all  manner  of  erro 
and  concupiscences. 

7%iw  mil  I  magnify  mysdf  etc.  These  things  above  recited  w 
be  as  confirmation  of  all  that  the  prophets  had  foretold  of  the  restor 
tion  of  the  Church,  and  his  power  therein,  and  his  care  over  if. 

T. 


War,  in  the  Word,  signifies  sptritual  wear,  which  is  of  the  faL 
against  truth,  and  of  the  truth  against  the  false ;  but  it  is  they  who  are 
falses,  who  fight  against  truths,  but  not  so  they  who  are  in  truths  aji^ 
falses,  for  the  former  are  always  the  aggressors,  but  the  latter  only  d 
fend ;  with  respect,  however,  to  the  Lord,  he  indeed  never  oppose 
but  only  defends  truths.  .Sp.  Ex.  73^.  p.  98. 
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FOR  THE  HALCYON  LUMINARY. 

A  FRAGMENT. 

Pellow-Citwen  op  Jerusalem — It  is  the  morniiig  of  the  Sabbath 
--let  us  walk  abroad,  aud  view  the  smiling  plaiiis  towards  the' sea : 
the  laughing  hills  of  the  olives,  the  flowering  gardens  of  Zion,  the 
green  meadows,  tufted  mih  a  velvet  coat,  its  hues  reflect  the  glorious 
variety  of  the  Rainbow — tlie  Hope-inspiring  Bow.  Here,  runs  in  iti 
meandering,  murmuring  course,  the  brook  of  Siloah,  speaking  awful 
reeollectiona  to  the  soul — ^But 

**  CMeflif  ffieey  O  Sim,  and  thy  flowery  banks  beneath^ 
J>fighily  I  mi^." 

How  sweet  is  the  breath  of  the  morning !  how  joyous  is  the  aspect 
af  the  rising  sun!  how  melodious  the  songs  of  the  feathered  choris- 
ters! hark!  how  they  echo  from  the  groves  of  Lebanon;  from  the 
woodbine  pavilions,  where  Pharaoh's  daughter  was  formerly  wont,  in 
the  ardon  of  love,  the  bloom  of  beauty,  the  fascinations  of  ornament, 
to  meet  her  Royal  Spouse,  undisguised  with  courtly  forms,  when  the 
roae  and  the  lily  contended  for  pre-eminence. 

Bat  ah !  we  approach  to  Calvary :  see  yonder  the  tomb  where 
Joseph  of  Arimathea  laid  the  body  of  the  Christ !  This  was  a  strange 
incident  in  the  history  of  our  nation.  What  consequences  may  it  not 
prodace  ?  Come  hither ;  the  keepers  whom  our  brethren  the  Jews 
set  over  the  sepulchre,  are  as  if  asleep.  Methinks  I  am  seized  with 
a  prophetic  desire  to  tell  you  the  future  history  of  this  solemn  scene. 

Tes,  my  dear  friend !  here  will  the  parent,  when  instructing  his 
bk)oming  youth  in  the  mysteries  of  Redemption,  point  his  finger, 
saying,  **  there,  my  son,  is  the  tomb  wherein  the  Lord  was  laid:  it  was 
hewn  out  of  stone,  and  covered  with  stone,  emblematic  of  truths 
merely  corporeal,  or  natural,  in  which  tlie  crucified,  yet  ever-living 
Lord,  was  interred,  after  crucifixion.  This,  my  son,  was  the  state 
of  knowledge  enjoyed  by  our  ancestors,  for  nearly  seventeen  centu- 
ries. They  beheld  daily  the  tomb,  and  like  his  apostles,  thought  but 
little  of  his  rising  again.  This  time  of  death,  tliis  time  of  three  days, 
represents  in  our  spiritual  theoiog>',  that  space  of  time  which  inter- 
vened between  the  first  and  second  advents.  A  time  of  preparation, 
a  season  of  anguish,  yet  not  without  hope.  The  Redeemer  had  pro- 
mised his  followers  a  sign,  the  sign  of  the  prophet  Jonah,  for  he  did 
not  claim  of  them  a  vain  belief,  a  belief  witliout  a  reasonable  evi- 
dence.    See  here,  my  son,  here  are  the  linen  clothes,  yet  laying. 

Vol.  U.  23  -V'^  *. 
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\thicb  were  cast  off.  These  were  the  literal  expressions  of  that  Word, 
which  was  God,  which  was  with  God,  and  which  was  made  flesh,  and 
dwelt  amono;  men.  LiO !  they  are  exchan^d  for  Hearenlj  garments, 
Buited  to  his  risen  state.  Mark  tliis,  my  son !  he  remained  afterwards 
forty  days ;  the  term  of  Ions;  and  full  completion  of  state.  Thus,  my 
son,  was  the  deluge  of  forty — the  reign  of  Solomon  of  forty — the 
•Israelites  were  in  the  wilderness  forty — our  T^rd  was  in  the  desart  in 
temptation  forty — shaving,  in  all  cases,  reference  to  a  complete  term 
for  the  accomplishment  of  something.  This  forty  days  is  now,  my 
son,  commencing  with  the  eighteenth  century ;  its  duration  is  gra- 
ciously  hid  from  our  view,  as  was  the  preceding  period  of  three  days 
from  our  forefathers.  How  wonderful  the  ways  of  the  Ahnighfy! 
how  much  beyond  our  finding  out !  It  is  thus  he  makes  known  his 
spirUual  will,  whilst  the  natural  means  are  reiled,  until  completed. 
May  the  Ahnighty  make  us  a  willing  people,  in  the  day  of  hi» 
power." 

It  is  thus,  my  frieud,  that  futurity  may  disclose  more  wonderful 
tilings  of  this  extraordinary  man,  if  a  man  he  may  be  called,  than  any 
of  our  nation  hath  conceived.  But  sec ;  yonder  cometh  your  lovely 
Ruth,  and  your  fair  daughter,  impatient  of  your  delay ;  they  arc  ready 
to  chide  your  inadvertent  ramble — ^yet  one  kiss  will  embalm  your 
Anxieties,  for  a  contrast  to  your  future  pleasures.    Adieu,  my  friend. 

N. 


SCttlPTUKE  MKANIXG  OF  THE  TERM  FATHER. 

The  true  and  genuine  meaning  of  every  part  of  the  'U^'ord  of  God 
is  only  to  be  known  from  its  internal  sense,  which  treats  of  the  Lord 
and  his  Church  at  the  same  time,  and  not  of  persons,  but  of  tlieir  states 
of  mind  as  to  tiieir  reception  of  goodness  and  truth,  or  evil  and  falsity. 

The  term  Father,  in  this  view  of  the  Word  of  God,  wherever  it  is 
mentioned,  in  a  good  sense,  signi6es  the  essential  Divine  Good  or 
Love  of  the  Lord,  and  at  the  same  time  the  reception  and  operation  of 
Divine  Good  or  Love  in  the  will  and  life  of  man ;  and  the  term  Son 
means  his  essential  Divine  Truth  or  Wisdom,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
■  reception  and  operation  of  Divine  Truth  or  Wisdom,  in  the  under- 
standing and  life  of  man ;  not  that  Pivine  Love  and  Wisdom,  or  Good 
and  Tnith,  are  two ;  but  one  essence,  like  flame  and  its  light,  or  the 
heat  and  light  of  the  eun ;  or  like  intention  and  action,  or  thought  and 
speech ;  or  like  essence  and  form,  or  soul  and  body.  Such  is  the 
union  subsisting  between  the  Divinity  and  Humanity  of  Jehovah,  in 
Jcfius  Chri»i. 


THE  TEBH  FATHER.  1 7]L 


Now  it  is  possible  for  man  to  know  many  trutlis  from  the  Woed  of 
God  in  his  understanding,  whilst  his  will  and  life  may  be  iDfluenced  by 
eril ;  and  the  state  of  man's  life  being  determined  by  the  quality  of 
bis  wiU  and  understanding  together,  and  not  by  his  understantliiig  se- 
parate from  his  will,  therefore  the  Lord  saith,  it  is  the  Father  who 
preth  and  prepareth  the  kingdom,  because  man's  state  hereafter  will 
be  soch  as  his  wOI  and  life  has  been  in  this  world,  and  not  such  as  his 
mideratanding  has  been  separate  from  his  will  and  life. 
.  It  is  for  the  same  reason  said  by  the  Iiord,  when  speaking  of  the 
iteie  of  the  Churcb  at  his  second  coming,  That  it  is  the  Father  alone 
|dlo  knoweth  of  that  day  and  that  hour;  wliich  state  is  determined  by 
file  good,  or  kntf  or  charity,  that  is  in  it,  and  not  by  its  truth  separate 
from  these. 

We  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  Divine  Good  or  Lore  meant  by  the 
word  Father,  was  a  person  or  being  distinct  from  Jesus  Christ;  but 
iiat  it  was  his  own  essential  nature  or  quality  of  which  he  was  con- 
edredf-tbat  he  called  Father,  and  to  which  he  successively  or  by  de- 
pees  joined  the  Humanity  he  assumed,  by  the  power  of  his  truth, 
and  the  temptations  which  he  suffered,  to  the  end  that  he  might  be 
Jehorah  Father  in  the  human  nature,  as  well  as  in  his  Divine  nature : 
or  in  other  words,  that  liis  Divinity  might  be  Human,  and  his  Humsr 
nity  Divine ;  and  that  he  might  thereby  become  a  Redeemer  and  Sa* 
▼iour  to  eternity.  The  Divine  nature  in  itself  is  infinite,  and  far  above 
finite  thougjit  and  affection,  except  adapted  to  finite  capacity  by  pro- 
per mediums.  Hence  the  mediatorship  of  Jesus  Christ  is  an  accom- 
modation  of  Divinity  to  the  spiritual  diseases  of  fallen  man,  whereby 
all  our  wants  and  sicknesses  may  be  approached,  supplied,  and  healed, 
and  without  whom  we  must  have  been  forever  lost. 

It  is  because  the  word  Father,  in  the  Word  of  God,  m  its  spiritiudl 
een8e,meaneth  Divme  Love  or  Good,  and  the  reception  thereof  in  the 
will  of  man,  and  because  his  state  is  determined  thereby,  tliat  we  are 
aqmned  to  "pray  to  our  Fatiier  in  secret,  and  that  our  Father  who 
eeeth  in  secret  will  reward  us  openly,"  Matt.  vi.  6;  inasmuch  as  those 
fthjen  alone  will  be  acceptable  to  him,  which  come  from  the  will  or 
heart;  and  hence  too  the  I-ord's  Prayer  begins  witii  the  words,  "Our 
Father,"  etc.  Matt.  vi.  9:  not  that  we  are  to  address  any  other  but 
Jesus  Christ  in  this  prayer,  lor  "  He  is  tlic  Everlasting  Father,  and  the 
Prince  of  Peace,"  Isaiah  ix.  6 ;  the  manifested  Jehovah  and  Saviour, 
who  alone  can  hear  and  help  us.  Moreover,  the  word  Father  tcacheUi 
U8,  that  all  our  works  of  charity  and  piety  are  to  proceed  from  ilie 
wiU  or  heart,  as  well  as  from  the  hand  aud  lips,-  for  this  wjiaiiip 
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eoineth  from  the.Lord,  and  is  alone  acceptable  to  hini|  and  productive 
of  eternal  life  and  8alvation. 

One  reason  why  many  cannot  apprehend  the  DiTinity  of  the  Lord's 
Humanity,  is,  because  they  affix  earthly  or  corporeal  ideas  to  the  hu- 
man nature  of  all  men,  and  hence  cannot  see  how  the  Lord,  who  had 
human  flesh,  can  be  divine ;  not  knowuig  that  the  human  nature  con- 
eisleth  in  free-will  and  understanding,  or  liberty  and  rationality,  which 
are  spiritual  principles,  and  derived  firom  God  continually,  as  the  dis- 
tinguishing properties  of  our  nature,  giving  to  the  body  its  life,  quality, 
and  form.  Now  when  the  Lord  assumed  our  nature  of  the  vir^,  it 
was  the  Divine  Love  and  Wisdom,  which  by  degrees,  from  infancy  lir 
tlie  time  of  his  ascension  into  Heaven^  united  the  external  humanify 
to  himself,  so  that  he  became  the  fountain  and  the  stream  of  life  and 
light,  the  medium  of  communicating,  as  well  as  the  life  itself,  even  as 
to  liis  human  essence.  "  For  as  the  Fatlier  hath  life  in  himself^  so  hath 
he  given  to  the  Son  to  have  life  in  himself,"  John  v.  26.  ^  He  whom 
God  hath  sent,  speaketh  the  words  of  God,  for  God  giveth  not  the 
epirit  by  measure  unto  him.  The  Father  loveth  the  Son,  and  hath 
given  all  thiogg  into  his  hand.  He  that  believeth  on  the  Son  hath 
everlasting  life ;  and  he  that  believeth  not  the  Sou,  shall  not  see  life ; 
but  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him,"  Jolm  iii.  36.  '*  God  hath  given 
to  US  eternal  life,  and  this  life  is  in  his  Son.  He  that  hath  the  Son, 
bath  life ;  he  that  hath  not  tlic  Son  of  God,  hath  not  life,"  1  Epis. 
Johnv.  11,  12. 

In  confirmation  of  the  above  doctrine,  see  also  w^hat  is  said  in  the 
4rc.  Cctl.  n.  1616;  and  Univ.  Theol.  n.  137,  M.  K, 


TO  THE  EDITORS. 

CENTIiEMEN, 

Before  I  was  favored  with  the  perusal  of  Baron  Swedenborg*s 
writings,  I  entertained  the  same  blind  opinion  which  thousands  (for 
want  of  tlie  frenwne  light  of  truth)  do,  respecting  our  Almighty  Fatlier 
being  an  arigrij,  vindidive,  rvrathful  Beings  on  account  of  the  sin  of  our 
first  parents,  as  well  as  the  sins  of  his  posterity ;  being  led  into  this 
error  by  various  publications  on  the  subject,  as  well  as  atteudhig  to 
tJi(;  Scriptures  in  their  tilerai  sense  only.  On  tliese  accounts,  I  also 
as  ni rally  believed  it  wa?  necessary  that  a  second  Person  in  the  God- 
head should  make  an  atonement  or  satisfaction,  in  order  to  appease 
the  w  rath  of  his  incensed  Father  towards  his  poor  sinful  creatures ; 
both  of  wliK  !i  ideas  tended  to  set  the  Almighty  before  my  eyes  hi  a 
most  di'cadful  point  of  view. 
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Bat  since  I  hare  read  the  works  of  the  most  iUuoiinated  Sweden- 
BORG,  that  true  servaDt  of  the  Lord,  and  thereby  have  been  enlightened 
to  see  the  foUacy  of  my  former  views,  I  am  quite  ashamed  that  I 
idiould  harbor  such  unkind,  unjust,  and  tmacripiural  ideas  of  the  JH-^ 
vine  Bdngj  whose  very  nature  and  essence  is,  I  am  now  fully  con- 
vinced, nothiog  but  Love  and  Wisdom,  as  is  plainly  set  forth  in  the 
sacred  Sriptures,  and  as  plainly  discernible  to  all  who  are  ktnnble  and 
mm  enovf^  to  read  the  same,  under  the  influence  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Cbristy  nho  ia  the  only  true  Light  of  the  norid,fhe  alone  God  ofHeaeen 
and  earthy  and  mho  always  opens  Heaven  and  the  true  spiritual  sense  of 
Ids  oion  nwsi  holy  Word,  to  all  who  situxrdy  practise  the  work  qfre- 
penianeey  and  hambly  approach  him  in  his  Glorified  Humanity, 

NoWj  gentlemen,  as  so  many  people  mistakenly  believe,  in  these 
ds)^  that  our  God  is  an  angry,  wrathful,  vindictive  Being,  and  of  con- 
sequence easts  his  creatures  into  hell,  it  might  probably  tend  to  place 
the  Almighty,  our  most  merciful  Lord  and  Saviour,  in  an  amiable 
and  true  11^  before  thousands,  and  also  to  show  how  man  damns  his 
own  sonly  and  casts  himself  into  hell,  if  you  would  annex  to  this  letter 
that  most  excellent  chapter  from  Baron  Swedenrorg's  IVeatisc  on 
Heaven  and  hell,  (n.  645,  etc.)  namely,  "  Thai  the  Ijord  casts  none  into 
hdl,  but  that  the  spirits  cast  themselves  vito  i/." 

Having  received  great  light  and  comfort  in  limes  past,  by  means  of 
that  sacred  chapter,  and  always  finding  my  mind  influenced  with  pe- 
culiar love  to  the  most  merciful  and  gracious  Lord,  whensoever  1 
read  the  same,  I  am  the  more  desirous  to  see  it  handed  lo  the  public 
by  means  of  your  useful  Magazine.  VERITAS. 


The  chapter  recommended  by  our  Correspondent,  is  as  follows : 

Thai  the  Lord  easts  none  into  hell,  but  that  the  spirits  cast  themselves 

into  it. 
It  is  a  prevailuig  opinion  with  many,  that  God  turns  away  his  face 
from  man,  rejects  and  casts  him  into  hell ;  in  a  word,  that  he  is  angr^' 
with  him  for  sin,  and  inflicts  vindictive  pum'shment  upon  him  on  tliat 
account;  and  they  confirm  themselves  in  this  belief  from  like  expres- 
sions in  the  Scriptures,  not  considering,  that  the  spiritiuil  sense  of  the 
Word,  which  is  the  true  iulcrprcter  of  tiie  Idler,  is  very  different  Now 
the  genuine  doctrines  of  Uie  Christian  Church,  as  founded  on  tlic  spi- 
ritual sense  of  the  Word,  teach  us,  tliat  God  is  not  inexorable,  nor 
implacalilc,  neither  hatli  any  vindictive  wrath,  nor  casts  any  one  into 
hell :  and  this  all  may  plainly  know,  tJint  read  the  Scriptures  with  any 
degree  of  divine  light  in  their  undei-standing.*',  as  he  is  tlicre  represent- 
ed as  the  fountain  of  ail  good,  love,  and  mercy*;  and  consequently,  that 
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it  Is  contraiy  to  his  nature  and  essence  to  n^ct  and  cast  away  any: 
but  contrariwise,  thai  he  wiUetfi  the  good  and  happiness  of  all  men, 
and  dealeth  with  them  aocofding  to  liia  infinite  love  and  mercy. 
They  that  so  read  the  Woiuo  of  God,  will  not  tail  to  discern  therein 
that  hidden,  spiritual  sense,  which  gives  light  and  life  to  the  leiier^ 
which  is  written  in  a  sense  accommodated  to  our  naJtwnd  capacitiei^ 
and  first  rudiments  of  knowledge. 

Men  of  an  enlightened  understanding,  moreover,  see  good  and  evil 
in  the  same  fulness  ^f  contrariety  and  opposition  that  Heaven  and 
hell  stand  in  to  each  other,  and  how  all  good  comes  from  the  former, 
and  all  evil  from  the  latter,  and  consequently,  that  man  is  continully 
drawn  to  good  by  the  Lord  of  Heaven,  as  well  as  to  evil  by  the  attrac- 
tion of  hell ;  and  that  unless  man  stood  between  these  two  contraiy 
attractions,  he  would  neither  have  thought,  wiU,  nor  liberty,  these  being 
tlie  effects  of  his  equilibrium  betwixt  good  and  evil ;  consequents^ 
were  the  Lord  so  to  turn  away  from  man,  as  to  leave  him  wholly  to 
Che  power  of  evil,  he  would  immediately  cease  to  be  human.  Thia 
diviiic  influence  extends  to  every  man,  hoth  bad  and  good,  ookjf  with 
this!  diflerence,  that  in  resjiect  to  tlie  former,  its  operation  consists  in 
wilhdruwiug  from  evil ;  in  respect  to  tlie  latter,  in  attracting  to  all 
^ood ;  and  the  cause  of  the  difference  is  the  quality  or  will  of  the 
recipient. 

It  has  here  been  showed,  that  the  evil  which  a  man  does,  is  by  in- 
flux from  hell ;  and  that  the  good  wliich  he  does,  is  by  influx  from  the 
Lord;  but  by  believing  [and  consenting  to  it  as  suchj  that  tlie  evil 
wtdch  he  does,  is  from  himself,  he  makes  it  his  proper  own,  and  there- 
fore is  the  cause  of  bis  own  evil.  Evil  in  man  [as  his  choice]  is  lieU 
within  him ;  for  whether  we  call  it  evil  or  hell,  it  amounts  to  the  same. 
Now,  as  fac  as  man  is  the  cause  of  his  own  evil,  so  far  he  is  his  own 
leader  to  lirll ;  and  so  far  is  the  I^rd  from  being  chargeable  with  his 
destructiou,  tliat  he  does  all  that  Divine  Croodness  can  do  to  deliver 
him  from  it,  as  far  as  can  consist  with  his  choice  and  free  will.  AH 
tluit  becomes  essential  in  a  man's  will  and  love,  remains  with  him  at 
ter  death ;  he  tliat  wiils  and  loves  evil  in  tliis  work),  wIIIk  and  loves  the 
same  after  d.;atb,  and  then  it  is  no  longer  separable  from  him ;  and 
therefore  it  it.-,  that  he  who  by  ehoi<-e  continues  in  evil  here,  binds 
him  to  Ik'iI,  and  is  nclually  in  it  in  &)>irit,  even  in  tliis  hfe,  and  aflf r 
death  desires  notlii:ig  more  than  to  be  wliere  his  own  beloved  evil 
may  be  in  its  proper  proviiice  and  exercise;  consequently,  such  a  one 
U  cufst  iiito  hHl  by  liiniself,  and  not  by  the  Lord. 

How  the  above  is  elfeeled  shall  here  be  mentioned :  when  any  one 
first  enters  the  ottier  w«rld,  he  is  received  by  angels,  who  do  him  aU 
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kimi  offices,  enter  into  conversation  with  liim  concomin^  the  Loni, 
H«aven,  and  the  an«;clic  life,  and  instruct  him  in  yarious  kinds  and  rela- 
tions of  good  and  truth :  but  if  the  person  (now  become  a  spirit)  be  one 
that  was  acquainted  with  tiie  like  things  in  this  worhl,  but  in  his  heart 
hacl  rejected  and  despised  thcin ;  in  this  case,  after  some  short  conference 
with  the  angels,  he  desires  his  dismission :  upon  which  tliey  leave 
htm.  He  then,  after  some  conferences  witli  others,  associates  with 
fpiritslike  unto  himself;  which  done,  he  turns  away  from  the  I^rd,  and 
sets  his  face  towards  that  particular  hell  which  he  had  fellowship  with 
in  thiB  world,  and  where  the  infemals  are  of  the  same  evil  affections 
with  himBclt  By  this  we  may  learn,  that  the  Lorfl  strives  w ifli  every 
flpirit  to  draw  him  to  himself,  by  the  muiistiy  of  angels,  and  by  an  ii^ 
Bux  from  Heaven ;  but  that  such  as  are  under  tlie  dominion  of  sin 
are  reluctant  to  all  his  gracious  means  for  good  to  them,  being  drawn 
away  from  them  as  by  a  rope  by  their  evil  propensities,  and  so  vokin- 
tarily  cast  themnelves  into  hell.  This  will  seem  incredible  to  most 
in  this  world,  from  the  general  idea  conceived  of  hell ;  nor  do  those 
miserable  wretches  think  that  tliey  so  precipitate  themselves,  but  only 
that  they  enter  in  of  their  own  accord,  though  sncii  of  them  as  enter 
tiieir  dismal  prisons  under  ardent  propensities  to  evil,  appear  to  the 
good  spirits  as  if  they  were  cast  headlong  thither ;  and  from  this  a|H 
pcarance  of  precipitation  comes  the  notion  of  the  Lord's  casting  them 
into  hell  by  hfe  almighty  power.  Let  thus  much  suffice  to  show,  thai 
the  Binner's  destruction  and  casting  into  hell,  is  not  from  the  LonI,  but 
from  himself,  both  In  this  world  and  the  other. 

That  the  Lord,  who  is  the  essential  good,  love,  ancf  mercy^  cannot 
exercise  them  towanis  all  alike,  is  because  of  the  hindrances  whick 
evil  and  false  lay  in  the  way,  and  so  weaken  or  repel  the  divine  emana- 
tionfl.  Evils  and  falses  are  as  so  many  black  clouds,  which,  by  their 
ntcrposition  between  the  sun  and  the  human  eye,  intercept  its  lovely 
light  and  cheering  influences,  whilst  the  sun  continues  the  same,  aH 
glorious,  and  strives  to  dissipate  the  obstructing  medium ;  nay,  trans- 
jnita,  though  fainter,  a  light  tlirough  the  intermediate  vail.  The  case 
is  Binular  in  the  spiritual  world ;  the  Lord  and  his  divine  love  ar«r 
there  respresented  by  the  spiriluul  sun,  and  the  light  thereof  is  divine 
tnith ;  the  black  clouds  are  the  only  falses  from  evil ;  and  thec^y e  signifies 
the  understanding ;  and  as  far  as  any  one  there  is  in  falses  from  evil,^ 
in  the  same  degree  of  darkness  and  thickness  is  the  cloud  that  sur* 
rounils  him.  This  comparison  may  represent  to  us  how  the  Lord  is 
present  to  every  man,  but  differently  according  to  his  recipiency. 

Severe  punishments  are  appointed  for  the  evil  spirits  in  the  spirii' 
Hri  worid,  to  deter  thf*m  from  the  commission  of  evil ;  and  the  inffic* 
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tioii  of  them  appears  as  if  from  the  Lord ;  but  in  reality  it  all  proce* 
from  (lie  evil  that  is  in  them ;  for  evil  and  itn  pmiishmont  arc  insepara 
companions.  Infernal  spirits  wish  and  delight  in  uothinn;  more  tl 
to  do  mischief,  and  torment  others  that  are  not  under  the  divine  \ 
tection ;  and  as  all  that  offend  through  malicious  wickedness  w 
draw  tliemselves  from  that  protection,  on  such  they  rusli  and  cxen 
their  cruelty.  This  may  be  illustrated  from  the  adminislmtions  in 
world,  where  the  punishment  also  follows  its  evil.  Thus  human  h 
have  provided  a  penalty  for  ever}'  crime,  and  which  tiie  delinqii 
brings  upon  himself,  oidy  with  this  difference,  that  offences  may 
concealed  here,  but  not  in  the  other  life.  Thus  the  Lord  can  no  m 
be  said  to  be  the  author  of  the  sinner's  misery,  than  the  king,  the  juc 
or  the  law,  to  be  the  cause  of  the  criminal's  puuishmeul,  as  having 
thing  to  do  with  the  guilt  that  entails  it  upon  him. 


TO  THE  EDITORS. 

Gentlemen, 

We  are  told  hi  Genesis,  chap.  i.  26,  "  Go<l  said,  Let  «w  make  i 
in  our  image,"  which  seems,  as  some  think,  to  imply  a  plurufUy. 
explanation  will  greatly  oblige  me,  and,  1  doubt  not,  but  the  pu 
likewise.  (j 


ANSWER. 

The  reason  why  it  is  said  in  the  plural  number,  *•  IM  vs  m 
fnan  in  our  image,^^  is  because  it  means  the  regeneration  of  n 
which  is  effected  by  the  Lord  through  the  ministry  of  anscth. 
that  yet  this  is  done  by  the  Ijord  alone,  who  is  God  iii  One  Pcrsot 
plain  fi-om  the  words  that  follow,  verse  27,  and  which  are  expres 
in  the  singular  number  tlius,  '*  So  God  created  man  in  lus  c 


IniitfftP 


What  the  most  ancient  Church  understood  by  an  i  inn  tie  of  th(»  L 
is  too  comprehensive  a  subject  to  admit  of  a  full  and  perfocl  explaiiat 
Man  is  altogether  ignorant  that  he  is  governed  by  angels  and  sp 
from  the  I-ord,  Rnd  that  with  every  particular  person  there  are  at  I 
two  spirits,  and  two  angels ;  bj-  8]>irits  man  hath  ccunmunication  y 
the  world  of  spirits,  and  by  angels  he  hathcommunlealion  with  He;i> 
without  communication  by  spirits  with  the  world  of  spirits,  and  by 
gels  with  Heaven,  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  for  man  to  live ; 
lite  dependeth  entirely  on  such  conjunction,  so  that  sup])osinc;  sp 
and  angela  to  depart  from  him,  he  would  instantly  perish.    ^MiUst  i 
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femainelh  muregcnerate,  he  is  governed  in  a  manner  altogetiier  different 
from  what  taketli  place  when  he  is  regenerate;  for  whilst  he  is  unrege- 
lerate,  evil  spirits  are  with  him,  who  rule  over  him  in  such  a  sort,  that 
the  angels,  notwithstanding  they  are  present,  can  effect  nothing  to  any 
pnipose,  but  merely  to  prevent  his  pimiging  himself  into  the  lowest 
depths  of  mischief,  and  to  incline  him  to  some  sort  of  goodness,  whicli 
ttiey  contrive,  by  making  his  lusts,  in  some  degree,  subservient  to  good^ 
wd  the  feHacies  of  the  senses  to  truth ;  in  this  state  he  hath  commu- 
nicatioii  with  the  world  of  spirits  by  means  of  the  spirits  that  are  at' 
tendant  on  him,  bat  he  hath  not  the  like  communication  with  Heaven^ 
inasmuch  as  the  evil  spirits  have  the  dominion  over  him,  and  the  an* 
gels  only  endeavor  to  avert  their  influences.  But  when  he  is  re- 
generate, then  the  angels  have  the  dominion,  and  inspire  him  with 
whatever  Is  good  and  true,  infusing  at  the  same  time  a  dread  and  fear 
of  what  is  evil  and  false.  The  angels,  indeed,  guide  man,  but  herein  they 
only  minister  to  the  Lord,  who  alone  govemeth  him  by  angels  and 
spirits;  and  whereas  such  government  is  effected  by  tiie  ministry  of  an> 
gels,  therefore  it  is  here  at  first  said  in  the  plural.  Let  us  make  man  vl 
mar  vnage  ;  but  inasmuch  as  the  Lord  alone  govemeth  and  disposeth, 
in  the  following  verse  it  is  said  in  the  singular,  God  created  man  in  his 
(»PR  Ullage;  which  also  the  Lord  plainly  declareth  in  Isaiah,  '^Thus 
Bsith  Jehovah  thy  Redeemer,  and  he  that  formed  thee  from  the  womb  ; 
I  Jehovah  make  all  tilings,  stretching  forth  the  Heavens  alone,  and 
spreading  abroad  the  earth  by  myself,"  xliv.  24.  The  angels  like* 
wise  confess  that  they  have  no  power  of  their  own,  but  that  they  act 
from  the  Lord  alone.  M.  K- 


TO  THE  EDrrORS. 
GrEXTLEMEN, 

After  being  so  oflen  enlightened  and  delighted  with  your  expoBi* 
tions  of  Scripture  passages,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  submitting  another 
.  enquiiy  to  your  consideration.  ^  I  was  hungry,  and  ye  gave  me 
meat ;"  repeat  your  charitable  kindness,  for  you  appear  to  be  rich  in 
•pirttnal  triiths,  and  I  am  but  a  blind  mendicant.  '*  Inasmuch  as  ye 
did  ii  unio  me" — you  may  find  the  consequence  in  the  fortieth  verse 
of  the  twenty-fourth  chapter  of  St  Matthew's  Gospel. 

I  have  often  perused,  with  much  attention,  and  no  small  degree  of 
perplexity,  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  Zechariah.  It  contains  some  of 
those  dark  prophecies,  that  put  natural  reason  at  defiance,  and  which 
most  be  fulfilled  spiriiually  if  there  be  any  fulfilment  intended.  Tlie 
Tenies  in  this  chapter  which  strike  me  the  most  forcibly,  are  the  tweJfth, 
fke  mxleentk^  and  the  seventeenth,  which,  in  onr  common  version  of 
tte  Bible,  read  as  follows : 

ToL,II.  2*  -V(i.4. 
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'<  12.  And  this  ^laU  be  (he  plague  wherewith  the  Lord  wiU  mnite  aU 
the  people  that  have  fought  against  Jerusalem :  Their  flesh  shall  con- 
sume away  tvhile  Oiey  stand  upon  their  fed  ^  and  their  eyes  shall  consume 
ttrvay  in  their  htdts,  and  their  tongue  shall  conswne  away  in  their 
tnoidh. 

"  16.  And  U  shaU  come  to  passy  that  every  one  that  is  kfl  ofaJH  the 
ftaUons  nMch  came  agcdnst  Jerusalem^  shaU  even  go  up  flrom  year  to 
year  to  worship  the  Kingy  the  Lord  of  hosts,  ctnd  to  keep  tlie  feast  of 
tabernacles. 

''  17.  And  it  shall  be,  thai  t^wso  wiU  not  come  up  of  all  the  families 
q^.the  earth  unto  Jerusalem  to  worship  the  King,  the  Lord  of  hosts,  even 
t^xm  ttiem  shaUbe  no  rabfiP 

Here,,  gentlemen,  you  will  please  to  obserre  that  the  prophecy  in 
the  twelfth  Terse  was  not  fatfilled  at  the  subsequent  fighting  against 
and  saeking  of  Jerusalehi ;  and,  also,  that  (in  the  nature  of  things)  the 
prophecy  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  yerses,  can  never  be  ful- 
filled, in  the  Uteral  sense.  What  I  wish,  then,  is,  that  you  would 
explain  the  spiritual  sense  of  these  verses ;  in  doing  which,  you  will, 
perhaps,  enlighten  many  others,  besides  AMICUS. 


MCTIONARY  OF  CORRESPONDENCES. 
(Continued  frotn  page  74.) 

ALTAR,  the  horns  of,  represented  the  power  of  Divine  Truth,  as 
derived  from  Divine  Good. 

The  souls  seen  by  John  under  the  altar.  Rev.  vi.  9,  were  those 
who  had  been  principled  in  Divine  Good  or  CHiarity,  but  were  not 
Bufficiently  fortified  with  Divine  Truth  to  resist  the  seductions  of  the 
dragon;  wherefore  they  were  preserved  by  the  Lord  under  (he  altar, 
that  is,  in  the  lower  earth  of  the  spiritual  world,  till  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  last  judgment,  when  their  enemies  were  removed,  and 
(hey  themselves  elevated  into  Heaven. 

ALTERCATION,  a  contention  about  truths  between  those  who 
are  withiii  the  Church,  and  not  yet  admitted  into  the  internal  sense 
of  the  Word.  Of  such  a  nature  is  the  aUercalion  between  the  two 
Hebrews,  Exod'.  ii.  13.     See  also  chap.  xxi.  18.  22.  etc. 

ALTERNATE  reciprocation^  by  which  conjunction  is  effected, 
differs  Uom  mutual  reciprocation  in  this,  that  the  former  is  like  the 
coi^unction  of  the  heart  with  the  lungs,  and  the  lungs  with  the  heart; 
whereas  the  latter  or  mutual  reciprocation  is  like  the  conjunction  of 
the  soul  with  the  body,  of  the  ^vill  with  action,  and  of  the  thought 
with  speech.  The  conjunction  of  the  Lord  with  man  is  of  this  latter 
or  mutual  kind,  and  not  of  the  former  or  alternate  kind.  See  True 
Christ.  Ret.  n.  371. 

Emaiyuel  Swedenborg  was  an  alternate  man,  befng-  at  one  time 
hi  the  light  of  the  spiritual  world,  and  at  another  time  in  its  shade, 
that  is,  when  be  was  in  natural  light.  When  he  let  his  spbit  out  from 
the  body,  by  withdrawing  his  intellectual  part  more  particularly  from 
it,  thea  he  waa  viaiUe  to  spirits  in. the  spiritual  world ;  but  wfaea  he 
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kl  his  spirits  more  fully  into  the  body,  then  he  became  invisible  to 
the  inhabitants  of  that  world.  Thus  he  was  an  alleniale  man,  as  he 
calls  himself  in  his  True  Chnstiun  Religion,  n.  280;  which  peculiarity 
of  character  was- of  the  Lord's  appointment,  that  he  might  be' enabled 
to  communicate  to  men  on  earth  the  difference  between  the  spirUtuxl 
and  nalural  worlds. 

dLTERM'ATIONj  denotes  those  changes  of  state  which  every  per- 
son undergoes  during  regeneration,  as  cold  and  heat,  darkness  and 
light,  etc.  While  man  is  under  the  influence  of  corporeal  and  worldly 
thip^  he  is  in  a  state  of  cold  and  darkness ;  but  when  he  is  under 
file  influence  of  things  celestial  and  spiritual,  then  he  is  in  a  state  of 
heat  and  lig^  or  charity  and  faith.  And  as  these  changes  or  aHer- 
natiaru  of  state  are  experienced  by  every  one,  in  whom  regeneration 
1m»  conunenced,  therefore  it  is  said  in  Gen  viii.  22,  that  "  all  the  days, 
of  the  earth,  seed-time  and  harvest,  and  coki  and  heat,  and  summer 
and  winter,  and  day  and  night,  shall  not  cease." 

ALTITUDE,  in  the  spiritual  sense,  denotes  the  degrees  of  Good 
and  Truth.  In  an  opposite  sense,  it  signifies  the  evil  of  self-love,  or 
pride  of  mind. 

Degrees  are  of  two  kinds,  the  one  having  respect  to  lon^tude  and 
lititade,  and  the  other  to  aUitude  and  depth.     Degrees  of  this  latter 
kind  d^er  exceedingly  from  those  of  the  former  kind.    Degrees  of 
k>ngitude  and  latitude  are  what  succeed  from  the  middle  to  the  peri- 
pheries; but  degrees  of  altitude  proceed  from  things  interior  to  things 
exterior.    The  former  degrees,  namely,  of  longitude  and  latitude,  are 
degrees  which  decrease  gradually  from  the  middle  to  the  peripheries, 
by  way  of  coniinuUy,  just  as  light  decreases  from  the  flame  until  it 
is  lost  in  obscurity,  or  as  the  sight  of  the  eye,  which  is  clear  and  full 
while  directed  to  objects  that  are  near  at  hand,  loses  itself  in  the  view 
of  distant  objects ;  but  degrees  of  aUitude,  which  proceed  from  what 
is  inmost  to  what  is  outermost,  or  from  what  is  liighest  to  what  is 
lowest,  are  not  continuous,  but  discrete;  being  like  the  inmost  parts 
of  a  seed  m  respect  to  its  exterior  parts,  or  like  the  inmost  thmgs  of  a 
man  in  respect  to  his  extreme  parts,  or  like  the  inmost  of  the  Angelic 
Heaven  in  respect  to  its  external.    These  degrees  are  distinct  like 
the  cause  producing,  and  the  thing  produced;  and  whatever  is  in 
the  mierior  degree,  is  more  perfect  than  that  in  the  exterior  degree, 
having  no  other  likeness  unto  it  than  what  is  effected  by  correspond- 
ences. Hence  it  is,  that  they  who  are  in  the  inmost  Heaven,  are  more 
perfect  than  those  in  the  middle  Heaven ;  and  those  again  are  more 
perfect  than  the  angels  in  the  lowest  Heaven.    The  case  is  the  same 
with  a  man,  in  whom  the  kindom  of  Heaven  is  established;  what  is 
inmost  in  him  is  in  a  more  perfect  state,  than  what  is  mediate ;  and 
this  again  is  in  a  more  perfect  state  than  his  ultimates  or  extermds ; 
and  in  such  a  man  his  intimates,*  mediates,  and  ultimates,  are  consQ- 
ctated  and  conjoined  solely  by  correspondences. 


*  We  are  under  the  necessity  of  adopting  such  expresnons  as'  inHmatet^ 
mediaiet,  and  uUimatet,  in  order  that  the  idea  of  their  relaUv«  significations 
n^y  be  more  strictly  conveyed;  although  we  are  sensible,  that  to  some 
xndert  such  terms  may  appear  xttbfir  new. 
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They  who  have  no  perception  of  these  degrees,  cannot  poseibfy 
understand  the  difference  between  one  Heaven  and  another,  nor  he- ; 
tween  the  tnierior  and  exterior  faculties  of  man,  nor  consequently  be- 
tween the  soul  and  the  body.    Neither  can  they  at  all  comprehend- 
what  is  meant  by  the  internai  sense  of  the  Word,  and  how  it  differB 
fiom  its  external  sense ;  nor  yet  the  difference  between  the  spiritual  • 
and  the  ncUural  world ;  nor,  indeed,  can  they  understand  what  is  meant 
by  correspondences  and  representations,  or  whence  they  take  their 
origin ;  and  scarce  do  they  know  the  meaning;  of  influx.     Hensual 
men  do  not  comprehend  these  distinctions  and  differences,  for  they- 
suppose,  that  all  increase  and  decrease  is  according  to  degrees  &£ 
c^ontinuity ;   and  therefore  Bome  ignorantly  imagine,  titat  the  soul  is 
nothing  more  than  matter  highly  purified  and  rehned :  thus  tliey  stand 
as  it  were  out  of  doors,  and  at  a  great  distance  from  true  wisdom. 

Wherever  mention  is  made  in  tiie  Word  o{  altitude^  or  height,  some^ 
thing  more  or  less  interior  is  thereby  signified,  and  consequently 
something  more  or  less  perfect.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  Lord  in  the 
Word  is  called  the  Most  High,  he  being  essentii^l. perfection,  essentia] 
intelligence  and  wisdom,  and  essential  good  and  truth ;  and  hence  it  is^ 
that  Heaven  is  said  to  be  on  highy  because  it  is  in  perfection,  intelli- 
gence, wisdom,  good,  and  truth,  from  the  Lord.  For  the  same  reason 
also  it  is  said,  that  Hell  is  in  the  depth,  or  belofv,  because  in  it  there  is 
.DO  perfection,  no  intelligence,  or  wisdom,  and  no  good  or  truth. 

(To  ^6  continued.) 


OBJECTIONS  ANSWERED. 
[In  continiuUion  from  page  103.] 

The  second  objection  urged,  by  A  Member  of  thp  Old  Cihrch, 
[page  101]  against  the  writings  of  Ema>'lel  Swedenborg,  is  the  • 
following : 

"  1  object  to  bis  spiritual  sense  of  the  Scriptures,  because  it  seems 
to  set  aside  the  letter,  which  I  have  always  been  taught  to  understand 
in  its  plain  and  obvious  sense." 

'J'his  objection  we  will  now  endeavor  to  remove,  by  considering  - 
the  subject  in  the  following  onler :  1 .  It  will  be  proper  to  state  what 
is  meant  by  the  siriritual  sense,  which  is  asserted  to  be  in  every  part 
of  the  Word.  2.  Show  that  it  is  by  virtue  of  (hat  sense,  that  the 
Word  is  of  ilivine  inspiration,  and  holy  in  every  single  expression. 
And,  3dly.  We  will  adduce  a  few  examples  to  prove,  that  without  an 
iiUernal  or  spiritual  sense,  the  Word,  in  many  parts,  wouhl  be  trifling, 
whimsical,  and  unworthy  its  Divine  Author. 

I.  yVc  are  first  to  show,  what  is  meant  by  the  sjnriiual  sfnsc.  The  • 
spiritual  sense  is  not  that  which  arises  from  a  learned  and  labored 
investigation  of  any  particular  part  of  the  Word,  either  in  reference 
to  historical  facts,  or  moral  duties,  for  this  is  only  the  lileral  sense. 
But  tlie  spiritual  sense  is  something  within  the  sense  of  the  letter, ^usi 
IT!  »»ie  soul  is  in  the  body,  or  as  the  mind  of  a  man  is  in  his  counte- 
>:.uicc ;  and  it  is  this  sense  in  which  the  angels  understand  thQ 
WosD,  while  man  perceives  guly  the  kikr. 


\ 
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WhateTer  proceeds  from  the  Lord  descends  tiirougli  three  degrees, 
which  are  tenned  celestial,  sjiiritual,  aud  ttalural:  tiic  first  is  calied 
eeieaiial,  because  it  has  reference  to  divine  good ;  the  second  spirit- 
nalj  beeause  it  relates  to  divine  truth ;  and  the  third  tmlura^  because 
it  18  derived  from  both  the  others,  and  contains  them  witliin  it.  Thus* 
the  cKviBe  proceeding,  when  it  is  m  its  Jast  degree,  is  in  its  fnlnes?. 
Such  18  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  Word  ;  in  its  last  sense  it  is  na- 
UmUf  in  its  interior  sense  it  is  spiritual^  and  in  its  inmost  sense  it  is 
edesHai^  and  in  each  sense  it  is  divine.  The  distinction,  however, 
between  these  degrees,  can  only  be  know^n  by  the  science  of  corres* 
poDdences,  for  the  natural  degree  corresponds  witli  both  the  spiritual 
satdeeksUoL 

II.  We  are  now  to  show,  thai  it  is  by  virtue  of  the  sjnrittuil  sense, 
that  the  Word  is  of  divine  inspiration,  and  holy  in  every  expression. 
This,  in  some  measure,  appears  from  what  has  been  already  advanced;* 
but  let  U8  pursue  the  subject  a  little  further.  In  tlie  Word  mention 
is  made-eometimes  of  £g)'pt,  somctinu^s  of  Ashur,  sometimes  of  Edom^ 
of  Moab,  of  the  sons  of  Ammon,  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  of  Gog; 
noWt  if  it  be  not  known  that  by  those  names  are  signified  the  things  of 
Heaven  and  of  the  Church,  a  reader  may  be  easily  led  erroneously 
to  suppose,  that  the  Word  tredteth  much  of  nations  and  of  people,  and 
but  little  of  Heaven  and  the  Church,  consequently  mui  h  of  earthly 
things,  and  little  of  Heavenly  things ;  but  when  he  is  acquainted  what 
is  signified  by  those  nations  and  people,  and  by  their  names,  it  is  pos- 
MMe  he  may  then  come  out  of  error  into  truth,  bo,  in  like  manner, 
when  a  reader  observeth  that  so  frequent  mention  is  made  in  the 
Word  of  gardens,  groves,  forests,  and  also  of  the  trees  thereof,  as 
the  otive,  the  vine,  the  cedar,  the  poplar,  and  the  oak ;  and  also 
of  lambs,  sheep,  goats,  calves,  and  oxen ;  and  furtlier,  of  mountains, 
hills,  vallies,  fountains,  rivers,  and  several  other  tilings  of  a  like  na- 
ture ;  if  he  be  not  acquainted  with  tlie  spiritiuil  sense  of  \Y\ei  Word,  he 
must  needs  believe  that  such  things  have  merely  a  literal  signification : 
for  he  doth  not  know  that  by  a  garden,  a  grove,  and  a  forest,  are 
meant  wisdom,  intelligence,  and  science ;  that  by  an  olive-tree,  a  vine, 
a  cedar,  a  poplar,  and  an  oak,  are  meant  the  goodness  and  truth  of 
the  Church,  under  their  different  characters  of  cdestiaJ,  spiritual,  ra- 
iionalj  naiuraly  and  sensual ;  that  by  a  lamb,  a  sheep,  a  goat,  a  calf, 
and  an  ox,  are  meant  innocence,  chant}',  and  nnlunU  affection ;  that 
bf  mountains,  hills,  and  vallies,  are  meant  things  appertaining  to 
the  Church,  in  their  several  degrees  of  superior,  inferior,  and  lowest ; 
also,  that  by  Egypt  is  signified  science,  by  Ashur  reason,  by  Edora 
what  is  natural,  by  Moab  the  adulteration  of  good,  by  the  hons  of  Am-- 
moD  the  adulteration  of  truth,  by  T^re  and  Sidon  the  knowledges  of 
truth  and  good,  by  Gog  external  worship  without  internal ;  but  when 
he  knoweth  these  things,  he  may  tlien  think,  that  the  Word  treateth 
only  of  thipgs  celestial,  and  that  those  terrestrial  things  are  merely  the 
subjects  that  contain  them. 

From  what  has  been  sai<l  it  may  plainly  enough  appear,  that  there 
-  is  not  a  single  expression  in  the  Word,  but  what  has  a  spiritual  sig- 
nification distinct  from  the  letter . 

IH.  In  c«iroboration  of  the  foregoing  observations,  we  will  now 
adduce  a  few  examples  to  prove,  that  nnthovU  an  internal  or  spiriluai 
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sense,  the  Word,  in  nmny  parts,  wouid  he  triflings  nMmsical,  and  un> 
worthy  Us  Divine  Author.  Jeremiah  the  prophet  was  comniaiided  ^  to 
buy  himself  a  girdle,  and  put  it  on  his  loins,  and  not  to  draw  it  through 
the  waters,  but  to  go  to  Euphrates,  and  hide  it  there  in  a  hole  of  £e 
pock,"  Jer.  xiii.  1  to  7.  Isaiah  the  prophet  was  commanded  *'  to  loose 
the  sackcloth  from  ofT  his  loins,  and  to  put  off  his  shoe  from  off  his 
foot,  and  to  go  naked  and  barefoot  three  years/'  Isaiah  xx.  2, 3.  Eee- 
kiel  the  prophet  was  commanded  '*  to  make  a  razor  pass  upon  his 
head  and  upon  his  beard,  and  afterwards  to  divide  them,  and  to  bum 
a  third  part  in  the  midst  of  the  city,  and  to  smite  a  third  part  with  the 
sword,  and  to  scatter  a  third  part  in  the  wind,  and  to  bind  a  little  of 
them  in  wings,  and  at  last  to  cast  them  into  the  midst  of  the  fire,"  v. 
1  to  4.  The  same  prophet  was  commanded  "  to  lie  upon  his  right 
side  and  his  left  three  hundred  and  ninety,  and  forty  days,  and  to 
make  himself  a  cake  of  wheat,  and  barley,  and  millet,  and  fitches, 
with  cow's  dung,  and  eat  it ;  and  in  the  mean  time  to  raise  a  rampart 
and  a  mound  against  Jerusalem,  and  besiege  it,"  Eeek.  iv.  1  to  15. 
Hosea  the  prophet  was  twice  commanded  '*  to  take  to  himself  a  whore 
to  wife,"  Hosea  i.  2  to  9.  chap.  iii.  2,  3 ;  with  several  other  things  of  a 
like  nature. 

Many  more  passages  might  be  quoted,  partictnlarly  from  the  Leviti- 
cal  law,  of  a  nature  so  singular  and  extraordinary,  that  we  judge  it 
next  to  an  impossibility  for  any  person  to  attach  a  rational  sense  to 
them  if  he  confines  himself  to  the  letter  alone^  distinct  from  a  spiritual 
meaning.  But  we  trust  the  above  are  sufficient  to  convince  every  re- 
flecting mind,  that,  if  the  Word  be  indeed  holy  and  divine,  (as  most 
assuredly  it  is)  it  must  be  possessed  of  an  interior  signification,  widely 
different  from  what  appears  in  the  literal  sense,  in  order  to  be  worthy 
of  its  Divine  Author.  The  truth  is,  that  nothing  was  enjoined,  be  it 
ever  so  minute  or  apparently  strange,  but  what  was  significative  of 
somewhat  appertaining  to  the  Lord,  to  Heaven,  and  to  the  Church. 

We  hope  no  reader  will  think,  that  by  giving  the  Word  an  irdermd 
sense,  we  derogate  in  the  smallest  degree  from  the  letter.  On  the 
contrary,  is  it  not  very  evident,  that  hereby  the  letter  is  rather  honored 
and  exalted  ?  If  we  suppose,  tliat  to  a  man's  body  is  united  a  spirit, 
which  gives  lile  and  animation  unto  it,  surely  this  can  be  no  dispa-* 
ragement  to  his  body,  since  without  such  union  it  would  be  no  better 
than  a  mere  lump  of  corrupted  clay.  The  case  is  just  the  same  with 
the  holy  Word;  without  a  spiritiud  or  internal  sense  it  would  be  no 
other  than  a  dead  letter,  possessing  no  more  virtue  than  any  other 
book :  whereas,  with  that  sense  it  contains  every  thing  conducive  to 
the  wisdom  and  happiness  both  of  angels  and  men ;  for  our  Lord  says, 
"  The  words  that  I  speak  unto  you,  they  are  spirit^  and  they  are  Ujk^^ 
John  vi.  36. 

{To  be  continued.) 


The  next  objections  which  we  have  to  answer,  concerning  the  nmi' 
resurrection  of  tlie  material  body,  and  the  assertion  that  all  the  angels 
and  devils  were  once  nien,  being  of  equal  importance  with  the  foregoing, 
we  must  therefore  defer  entering  upon  them  till  the  next  number. 


FEMALE  LOQUACITY.  1^3 


THE  BOUQUET...  .N«   IV. 

The  foUowing  is  offered  as  an  instance  of  the  sublime,  tailing  iar 
«hort  of  an  hyperbole  ;  for,  as  St.  John  observes,  ^*  even  the  world  it- 
self conld  not  contain  the  books  that  should  be  written,"  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Infinite  Love,  displayed  in  the  redemption  of  man. 

Could  we  with  ink  the  ocean  fill. 

Were  the  whole  earth  of  parchment  made^ 
Were  every  single  stick  a  quill, 

And  every  man  a  scribe  by  trade ; 
To  write  the  Love  of  God  to  man, 

T^vould  drain  the  ocean  dry ; 
Nor  could  tlie  scroll  contain  the  plan, 

Tho'  stretched  from  sky  to  sky. 

FE»ULE  L041UACITY. 

Among  the  nmnerous  subjects  of  what  is  generally  considered 
Otohionable  and  polite  ridicule,  that  of  female  loquacity  has  not  been 
fte  least  severely  handled  by  the  upstart  wits  and  would-be  philoso- 
phers of  the  age.  '*  I  know  not  what  other  men  may  think,  but  for 
ipy  single  self,"  no  instrument  on  earth  can  impart  such  exquisite  me- 
lody to  my  ear,  as  the  tongue  of  a  pretty  woman,  when  moved  by  the 
impulses  of  a  generous  heart,  modulcUed  by  sensibility,  governed  by 
the  »§op9  of  modesty,  and  directed  by  a  polished  religious  education. 
But  as  this  side  of  the  question  has  also  had  very  powerful  supportern 
among  the  poets,  we  shall  at  present  say  no  more  about  it.  A  wit  of 
some  celebrity  has  jocosely  said,  that  "  tv&men  would  iaik  had  they  no 
ianguesP  Few,  however,  will  believe  this  assertion,  although  it  is  lite- 
rally true,  as  can  be  made  to  appear  by  the  following  fact. 

In  the  tenth  number  of  our  first  volume,  [page  470]  are  given  some 
extraonfinaiy  anecdotes  relative  to  speech.  Among  others,  the  case 
ef  Miss  Margaret  Cctting  is  there  mentioned,  '^  who  had  her  tongue 
entirely  cut  out  by  reason  of  an  incurable  canker ;  but  who,  twenty 
years  after,  could  speak,  and  read,  as  fluently  as  other  [lersons."  This 
0tory  has  since  been  treated  as  fabulous,  ridiculous,  and  impossible, 
mtil  we  ourselves  began  to  doubt  its  reality.  But  the  tbllowing  ex- 
tact  firom  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society,  has 
coBviDCed  us  of  its  truth,  as,  we  doubt  not,  it  will  every  candid  reader 
^Ihe  Halcyon  Luminary.  It  is  to  be  found  in  No.  464,  of  that  pub- 
lication, page  143,  and  was  communicated  by  Henry  Baker,  F.  R.  8. 

^  This  extraordinary  woman  [Margaret  Cutting]  was  bom  at  Turn- 
atall,  a  village  four  miles  from  Wickham  market,  in  Suffolk,  where 
fihe  lost  her  tongue  by  a  cancer,  being  then  about  four  years  old.  It 
appeared  first  like  a  small  black  speck,  on  the  upper  superfices  of  the 
tongue,  and  soon  eat  its  way  quite  to  the  root  of  it.  She  was  under 
flie  care  of  Mr.  Scotchmore,  a  surgeon  of  Saxmundbam,  who  soon  pro- 
nounced the  case  incurable.  One  day  when  he  was  syringing  it,  the 
tongue  dropped  out,  and  they  received  it  into  a  plate ;  the  girl,  to  their 
astonishment,  saying  to  her  mother, '  Don't  be  frighted,  mamma ;  it  will 
grow  again.'  It  was  near  a  quarter  of  a  year  after,  before  it  was 
quite  cured.  The  month  was  afterwards  examined,  with  the  greatest 
exactness,  by  Mr.  Hammond,  apothecary,  a  gentleman  who  perfectly 
ondeiftood  ai»tPiDy ;  tke  Rev.  Mr,  WiUiam  Notcutt»  and  Mr.  JBlcqJf- 
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min  Boddington,  a  Turkey  jnercliaiit ;  but  they  found  not  the  least 
appearance  of  any  remaining  part  of  a  tongue,  nor  was  there  any 
uvula.  These  gentlemen  say,  in  one  of  the  paj>er8  on  this  case  trans- 
mitted to  the  Royal  Society,  "  We  obsenred  a  fleshy  excrescence  on 
the  under  left  jaw,  extending  itself  almost  to  the  place  where  the  Qvula 
should  be,  about  a  finger  broad  ;  this  excrescence,  she  said,  did  not 
begin  to  grow  till  some  years  after  the  cure ;  it  is  by  no  means  move- 
able,  but  quite  fixed  to  the  parts  adjacent.  The  passage  down  the 
throat,  at  the  place  where  tlic  uvula  should  be,  or  a  little  to  the  right 
of  it,  is  a  circular  open  hole,  large  enough  to  admit  a  small  nutmeg. 
Notwithstanding  the  want  of  so  necessaiy  an  organ  as  the  tongue  was 
generally  supposed  to  be,  to  form  a  great  part  of  our  speech,  and 
likewise  to  be  assisting  in  deglutition,  to  our  great  admiration  she  per- 
formed the  odice  of  deglutition,  both  in  swallowing  solids  and  fluids,  as 
tvell  as  wc  could,  and  in  the  same  manner;  and,  as  to  speech,  she  dis- 
coursed as  fluently  and  well  as  other  persons  do ;  thou^  we  observed 
a  small  sound,  like  what  is  usually  called  speaking  through  the  nose;  but, 
she  said,  siie  )iad  then  a  great  cold,  and  she  believed  that  occasioned  it. 
She  read  to  us  a  book  very  distinctly  and  plain :  on^,  we  observed, 
that  sometimes  she  pronounced  some  words  ending  in  eih  as  e/,  end 
as  emh^  ad  as  ciO ;  but  it  reiiuired  a  nice  and  strict  attention  to  observe 
even  this  dtflcronce  of  sound.  She  sings  very  prettily,  and  pronounced 
her  words  in  singing  as  in  common.  What  is  still  very  wonderful^ 
notwithstanding  tiie  loss  of  this  useful  organ  the  tongue,  which  is  ge- 
nerally allowed  by  anatomists,  and  natural  philosophers,  to  be  the 
chief,  if  not  the  sole  organ  of  taste,  she  distinguishes  all  tastes  and 
smells  very  nicely." 

"  All  !    WHAT    IS    THE    BOSOM's    COMMOTION." 

This  highly  and  very  justly  admired  song  has  met  a  deserved 
reception  on  our  stage.  It  is  performed  by  Mr.  Darley,  with  the  ex- 
quisite elTtfCt  which  ever  accompanies  that  gentleman's  execution  of 
the  vocal  tasks  assigned  to  his  profession. 

Ah  !  what  is  the  bosom's  commotion, 

In  a  sen  of  suspense  while  'tis  tost ! 
While  the  heart  in  our  passion's  wildocean^ 

Feels  even  hope's  anchor  is  lost. 
]More;iana,  ah !  thou  art  my  dearest, 

For  tliee  I  have  languished  and  grieved, 
And  when  hope  to  my  bosom  was  nearest, 

How  oft  has  that  hope  been  deceived  ! 
Morgiana,  my  hope  was  deceived ! 

The  storm  of  despair  is  blown  over; 

No  more  by  its  vapor  depress'd, 
I  lj]iU2;h  at  the  clouds  of  a  lover. 

With  the  sunshine  of  joy  in  my  breast. 
Love,  made  by  a  parent  my  duty. 

To  the  wish  of  my  heart  now  arrived, 
1  bend  to  the  power  of  beauty. 

And  every  fond  hope  is  revived ; 
MorgianUi  my  hope  is  revived. 


A  SINGULAR  IMPOSTOR.  185 


Modorii  Pocti4  borrow  most  of  their  idea?  and  images  from  (hose 
who  have  gouo  bt-fore  ihcm.  Even  Moore,  (he  elctrnnt  and  voluptu- 
ous Moore,  is  not  orii^inal,  except  hi  the  exquisite  coloring  and  cap- 
ti  valine  sofciiOHS  which  he  has  given  to  the  haggard  looks  of  Vice.  Th^ 
following  lines  arc  undoubtedly  copied : 

"  Come,  twine  th<j  wreath,  thy  brows  to  shade, 

These  flf>wer.s  were  cull'd  at  noon  ; 
Likr  irom(m\s  lovft,  the  rose  wiUfade, 

But,  ally  not  Iia/J'so  soon ! 
For  Uwuirh  Ihf'.  Jloivcr\H  decayed, 

TheJ'rajrrnnre  is  not  o'fr  ; 
But  once  when  love's  betrayed, 

The  h(!art  can  bloom  no  more.'* 

Beautirul  as  those  lines  arc,  they  are  surpassed  by  the  originrd,  afl^ 
<.*rjbo<l  to  Dr.  Dodd. 

A   noSE    ADDRKHSKIS   ELIZA. 

^  Extol  not,  fair  maiden,  thy  beauties  are  mine ; 
They  too  art*,  short-lived,  and  they  too  imist  decline  ; 
And  small,  in  conclusion,  tlie  difference  apj)ears, 
In  the  bloom  of  few  days,  or  the  bloom  of  few  years ! 
But  remember,  a  viKue  the  rose  hath  to  boast, 
itsjragrance  remains,  when  its  In^avties  are  lost.-* 

A    SFNOriiAR    IMPOSTOR. 

It  mis^ht  almost  have  been  admitted  as  a  proverb,  that  whatever  else 
a  man  mi^ht  have  assumed  as  Ids  character,  that  of  a  pei-son  born 
•leaf  and  dumb  could  never  have  been  worth  his  while  to  have  per- 
nevered  in ;  but  Paris  has  lately  seen  an  instance  of  this  imposture, 
and  as  the  history  may  be  vsefnl,  as  it  certainly  is  curions,  we  shall 
give  it  at  some  length.     It  is  from  the  Literary-  Panorama. 

L'Abbe  Sir^rd  had  received,  in  the  course  of  last  year,  so  manj'' 
letters,  from  different  parts  of  France,  in  behalf  of  a  young  man  who 
ilescribed  himself  as  one  of  his  pupils,  and  who  professed  to  be  travel* 
lin^r  from  province  to  province,  in  search  of  his  father,  and  to  ascertain 
bii*  family,  that  h(*  thought  proper  to  insert  in  the  public  papers  a  riote^ 
dAt<Kl  July  12th,  inOii,  denying  any  knowledi^e  of  such  an  individual, 
and  cautionihg  the  public  again.-^t  deception.  The  party  \va?  according- 
ly seized  and  imprisonecl  at  La  Uochclle.  This  produced  a  letter 
from  M.  Victor  Ijjvc,  officer  of  the  66th  regiment,  dat(?d  Rochelle,  Oc- 
tober, 1800;  in  whi<*.h  the  writer  describes  Imn-ielf  as  doing  garrisou 
duty  HI  that  cit}-,  piM-t  of  which  duty  consisted  in  vi>»itirijr  the  prisons. 
tic  says  he  hacl  sc<;n  tjiis  young  man,  who  was  about  twenty-five  or 
twenty-six  years  of  age:  his  figure  mild  and  exprci'-ivc,  hl=?  address 
noble  ami  modest,  his  look  downcast,  his  cherks  not  njddy,  all  his 
featuies,  as  all  his  attitudes  witnessing  his  misfortune.  >fe  wept,  and 
deeply  allected  all  beholdei's,  who  amounted  to  u[j".vards  of  one-hun- 
dred. He  won  ever}'  heart.  His  father  em igi-at^d  in  1792:  his  moth- 
er was  legally  assassinated  in  the  same  year :  a  Germcin,  nanted  Ve)€, 
t  >ok  him  and  taught  him  the  French  lansuage  as  well  as  he  could 
Uf  died  in  1802.    Such  was  his  story.    He  called  himcelf  Victor  dt 
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TravnnaU,  The  writer  then  very  solemnly  attests  bis  conviction  that 
this  youth  was  bom  deaf  and  dumb.  This  letter  being  signed,  etc. 
by  the  mayor,  notary,  etc.  ns  authentic,  the  matter  was  submitted  to 
the  Counsellor  of  State,  and  after  some  delay,  the  young  man  was  or- 
dered up  to  Paris,  to  be  examined  at  tJie  Institution  of  the  Deal'luid 
Dumb.  As  he  could  write,  the  Abbe  natumlly  endeavored,  ii^||||e> 
first  instance,  to  judge,  by  his  written  answers  to  questions,  whether 
he  really  was  what  he  pretended  to  be.  Uis  niamier  of  spelling  words 
convinced  the  Abbe  at  once  Uiat  he  was  an  impostor:  but  in  ^pite  of 
all  his  attempts  to  render  this  palpable,  the  youth  eluded  his  design, 
and  he  obtained  no  decisive  proofs  in  the  first  examination.  A  second 
trial  was  not  attended  with  greater  couvicUon ;  the  young  man  con- 
ducted himself  so  correctly  as  perfectly  to  counteract  suspicion. 
Several  days  afterwards  the  youth  was  put  to  a  third  trial :  at  which 
the  Abbe  tiied  him  by  the  easy  syllables  which  the  deaf  and  dumb  are 
taught  first  to  pronounce,  such  as  PA  ;  Victor  pronounced  the  vow- 
el A,  but  not  the  consonant  P.  He  also  acknowledged  that  he  had 
been  taught  by  signs ;  but  he  did  not  understand  a  single  sign  that 
was  made  to  him.  Convinced  now  that  he  was  not  really  deaf  and 
dumb,  the  Abbe  threatened  to  confront  him  with  those  persons  by 
whom  he  said  he  had  been  taught,  and  other  friends  whom  he  had 
mentioned ;  ex]K)sing  to  him  at  liie  same  time  tlie  numerous  contra- 
dictions of  which  he  had  been  guilty.  He  denied  all,  and  kept  his 
countenance,  but  desired  tlie  examination  might  close.  The  next 
morning  ViHor,  by  writing,  <iosire(l  that  his  examination  might  not  be 
so  public ;  the  company  acconlingly  being  selected,  Victor  drew  from 
his  pocket  a  papc;r,  which  he  reiid  rcith  a  loud  and  intelligible  voice — 
''These  are  the  lirst words  which  have  issued  from  my  mouth  during 
four  years."  He  said  that  lie  Avould  have  preferred  death  to  this  con- 
fession, that  M.  Sicard  was  chosen  to  obtain  the  truth ;  that  he  had 
been  vamiuished ;  that  no  other  person  bhould  have  vanquished  him. 
**In  many  cities  I  have  been  subjected  to  different  cruel  experiments : 
but  never  has  the  smalh^st  sympton'.s  of  surprise  been  seen  in  my  coun- 
tenance. At I^a  Rochelle,  the  wanier  wa.*^  directed  to  sleep  with  me:  but 
even  my  dreams  were  never  expressed  by  any  thing  more  tlian  guttural 
Bounds.  Several  times  have  1  been  pui-jjosely  awaked  out  of  a  sound 
sleej) :  my  alarm,  however,  was  marked  by  nothing  more  than  a 
plaintive  croaking.  The  hundred  prisoners  who  were  with  me  did  alt 
which  were  ordered  tii(»m  in  order  to  surprise  me.  In  Switzerland,  a 
youni^,  rich,  and  beautiful  woman,  offered  to  marry  me  if  I  would 
Kpeak.  I  resisted  every  thing.  Oflen  have  I  had  the  intention  of 
roaming  into  some  wood  and  living  like  a  beast.  At  first  I  did  so  : 
I  passed  a  whole  month  living  on  roots,  potatoes  and  wihl  frui^, 
without  once  tastins:  bread.  I  am  not  ViclorTravanait,  but  Victor  Foy, 
of  Lausarcehe,  six  leagues  from  Paris." 

it  will  readily  be  supposed,  that  this  declaration  from  a  mouth 
which  had  been  four  years  closed,  produced  a  great  sensation  among . 
the  auditor)'.  Ft  prmluced  no  less  sensation  among  the  public,  and 
on  February  2>ih,  1807,  the  meeting  of  the  Institution  was  full,  and 
over-full,  of  persons  anxious  to  see  and  hear  what  would  pass.  The 
Abbe  Sicard  was  (obliged  to  ^ive  a  second  sitting,  after  Die  first  was 
over;  and  to  announce  tliat  he  would  give  a  thinl,  and  a  fourth,  if 
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necessary,  in  order  that  no  individual  might  depart  without  a  full 
conviction.  Silence  was  obtained  with  great  dilficuhy,  in  Ruch  an 
immense  crowd.  After  which  M.  Blcard  cause<l  several  of  his  deaf 
and  dumb  pupils  to  speak,  llclor  spoke  with  much  timidity  and  dif- 
ficulty, having  so  long  lost  the  use  of  his  speech :  he  read  with  pain 
and  great  hesitation,  in  a  book  wliich  was  procured  for  the  puq)ose. 
He  broke  ofT:  observing  that  hi«!  feelings  were  too  strong  to  suffer  him 
to  proceed.  When  the  Abbe  o\,  erved  that  the  Prefect  of  the  police 
had  given  one  of  his  shirts  to  l!io  young  man,  who  was  absolutely 
naked,  and  other  clothing  also,  he  l)cing  in  great  distress,  a  collection 
was  made  in  his  favor.  This  had  a  great  effect  on  him.  Victor  ob- 
•erred  to  the  Abbe  that  he  had  so  entirely  accustomed  himself  to 
illusions  of  his  part,  that  he  had  unlearned  his  hearing.  He  described 
as  one  of  the  most  powerful  proofs  to  which  his  constancy  had  been 
put,  an  experiment  passed  on  him  in  Switzerland.  "I  Avas  in  a  room 
under  interrogation,"  said  ho,  ^*  where  had  been  previously  suspended, 
unknown  to  me,  and  immediately  behind  me,  a  great  vase  full  of  cop- 
per money ;  suddenly  the  cord  was  cut,  and  the  whole  came  tumbling 
down  with  a  prodigious  clatter.  Yet  not  the  slightest  indication  of 
any  emotion  was  discoverable  in  my  countenance."  Such  was  the 
termination  of  a  deception  which  had  imposed  on  parts  of  Germany, 
Italy,  Switzerland,  France,  and  Spain ! 

The  pens  of  Paris  are  preparing  memoirs  of  this  singular  young 
man ;  be  has  furnished  the  materials  during  bis  long  detention.  It  is 
reported  that  they  will  contain  uncommon  ideas,  and  very  interesting 
adventures. 


PERPETUAL  MOTION. 

In  two  former  numbers  we  have  made  mention  of  this  celebrated 
machine,  and  promised  to  furnish  the  readers  of  the  Halcyon  Luminary 
with  further  particulars.  Since  our  last,  Mr.  Readheifer,  the  ingenious 
mventor,  has  appealed  to  the  public,  ih  an  essay  of  con8i<lerable  length, 
accompanied  with  the  depositions  of  several  respectable  persons, 
solemnly  supporting  his  former  assertions  respecting  the  reality 
and  genuineness  of  his  invention.  He  has  also,  in  a  well  written 
memorial,  prayed  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  (his  native  state) 
for  an  attested  copy  of  their  committee's  report,  which  he  undertakes 
to  prove  to  be  '* an  infamous  piece  of  calumny."  "  It  is  the  commit- 
tee," continues  he,  "  who  have  unpardonably  descended  to  state  an 
absolute  falsehood,  who  have  been  guilty  of  deception ;  but  as  your 
memorialist's  bare  assertion  may  be  questioned  respecting  the  trulb 
and  reality  of  his  statement,  he  begs  leave  herewith  to  subjoin  copin 
of  the  atfidavits  of  Woodbridge  Grafton,  Matliias  Smith,  Jacob  May  Ian, 
Robert  Penuick,  Martin  Ludic,  Andrew  Arkman,  Andrew  Bitting, 
Hiram  Plows,  Henry  Cress,  and  Erasmus  Thomas,  which  your  me- 
morialist believes  will  incontrovertibly  establish,  not  only  t|iat  the 
committee  have  most  scandalously  deceived  the  legislature,  but  that 
there  is  neither  fraud  nor  imposition  in  your  memorialist  or  his  ma- 
chine, and  the  original  depositions  in  his  bands  may  be  seen  ;ind 
examined  at  any  time. 
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"  When  your  memorialist  has  taken  the  proper  steps  for  f]ie  fecii- 
rity  of  his  discovery,  he  will  then  submit  his  machine  to  tht^  examina- 
tion of  any  number  of  impartial,  disinUTested  and  upri^rlit  men,  and 
he  believes  that  no  sensible  man  can  blame  him  for  wi.siiinp;  to  ro.-ip 
the  fruits  of  his  labor,  and  that  they  may  nut  be  pirated  an<i  robbed 
from  him,  and  further  believes  that  tliis  explanation  will  be  fratisfactory 
to  the  Legislature." 

Without  risking;  an  opinion  on  this  lons;-debated  question,  we  deem 
it  our  duty,  (as  journalists  professedly  devoted  to  the  encourajcement 
of  the  arts)  to  give  the  reader  a  plan  of  the  machine,  accompanied 
ivith  such  references  as  may  enable  him  to  comprehend  the  manner 
of  its  construction,  and  the  principle  of  its  momentvm.  Tha  annexed 
plate  was  copied  from  a  correct  drawing,  taken  on  Uie  spot,  by  a 
gentleman  every  way  competent  to  the  task. 


REFERENCES  TO  FIGURE  I. 

A  the  upriglit  shaft. 

B  the  round  fixed  to  the  shaft  from  wliich  the  fly-wheel  C  is  suspend- 
ed by  the  chains  dddd, 
€  tlie  fly-wheel,  loose  u|M>n  the  shaft,  and  supporting  the  inclined 

planes  D  D. 
D  D  the  inclined  planes  connected  with  the  upright  shaft  by  the  lever 

a  (vidi/  e  e  Fit;.  II.) 
E  E  the  carriages,  containing  weight,  resting  on  tlie  inclined  planeS| 

and  connected  to  the  bar 
F  by  the  crooked  levers 

G  G  wliich  prevent  them  from  descending  on  the  inclined  planes  D  D. 
V*  'he  horizontal  wheel  fixed  to  the  upriglit  shaft,  and  communicating 

motion  to 
I  (he  first  vertical  wheel  fixed  upon  the  horizontal  shaft  L. 
K  the  second  vertical  wheel  fixed  on  the  same  shaft,  and  regulating 

the  motion  of  the  fly-wheel  €. 
L  the  horizontal  shaft  carrying  tlie  two  vertical  wheels,  and  commu^ 

nicating  motion  to  the  griiidstoi^e 
O  by  the  whirls  M  and  N. 


REFERENCES  TO  THE  PLAN  OF  FIGURE  II, 

Explaining  the  connection  beimeen  the  vprigkt  shaft  and  the  inclined 

planes, 

a  a  the  bottom  of  the  inclined  planes  resting  onb  b  L  b,  etc.  brass 
rolhrs. 

C  section  of  the  upright  shaft. 

d  the  iroa-bar  fixed  in  the  shaft,  and  bent  rectangularly  in  opposite 
directions.    To  its  extremities  are  connecter! 

e  t  the  iron  levers  passing  from  the  shaft  c  to  the  bottom  of  the  in- 
clined planes,  and  retained  in  their  sitption  by  the  plnsff. 


AN  ACCURATE 
DELISEATION  OF  READHEFFER'S  PERPETUAL  MOTTON. 
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CURIOUS  UISCOVCRT. 

L  person  was  digging  after  saltpetre,  in  the  smnmerof  1811,  on  the 
era  of  Duck  river,  Smith  county,  state  of  Tennessee;  he  discover- 
i  large  stone  set  against  the  mouth  of  a  cave ;  curiosity  led  him 
Terturn  the  stone.  On  entering  the  cave,  which  appeared  natural, 
lime-stone  rock,  something  resembling  a  vault,  or  ancient  sepul- 
\  he  discovered  deposited  in  the  cave,  the  bodies  of  two  human 
ons,  a  male  and  a  female,  each  in  a  curious  wrought  basket,  made 
jlits  of  cane.  The  bodies  were  in  a  sitting  posture.  Around  each 
Y  was  wTapped  a  kind  of  large  shroud  or  plaid,  seemingly  wrought 

the  Ongers,  made  of  lint  of  something  resembling  wild  nettles  oc 
an  hemp.  Both  bodies  and  shrouds  were  entire.  The  bodies 
i  consolidated.  A  number  of  doctors,  and  the  curious  from  se- 
1  states,  visited  the  cave.  The  body  of  the  male  was  dissected 
hundreds  of  pieces,  every  pci*son  being  desirous  of  having  a  small 
c  of  both  body  and  shroud.  In  dissecting  the  flesh  as  consoli- 
d,  it  cut  resembling  soal  leather.  The  man  appeared  old  and  gray- 
led.  The  female  appean^d  a  cliild  about  seven  years  old ;  she 
transported  entire  with  her  shroud,  to  Peal's  museum,  Philadel- 
The  baskets  still  remain  in  the  cave  with  tlieir  bottoms  conso* 
ed  femt  to  the  rock.     Some  of  the  oldest  Cherokee  Indiana  were 

for,  but  could  give  no  account  of  ever  hearing  of  the  cave  or  the 
ona  interred.  Conjectured  by  most  that  have  heard  of,  or  seen 
bodies,  that  they  must  have  been  Indians,  and  the  attraction  of 
limestone,  or  perhaps  mixed  with  mineral  substances,  preserved 
■  IxmHcs  in  that  consolidated  state,  periiaps  for  some  hundred 
"S.  The  gentleman  tliut  relates  the  narrative  is  a  man  of  veracity, 
lew  to  judge  Drennan  of  this  county.  He  procured  a  piece  of 
ihroud  and  left  it  with  the  judge,  wliich  piece  we  have  seen. 

Western  Cabinet. 


XATUR.VL  HISTORY  OF  THE  BEAR. 

he  form  of  the  bear  is  rude  and  unshapely.  His  unwieldy  body  is 
;red  with  a  coarse  and  shap;!!}'  hide ;  his  lei^s  are  thick  and  mus- 
r ;  and  the  long  flat  soles  ot'  his  pawr^,  though  they  enable  him  to 
1  with  peculiar  firmness,  ren<ler  his  puce,  at  the  same  time,  very 
vrard  and  heavy.  Yet  thoup;h  tiius  unseemly  in  his  appearance, 
senses  are  extremely  acute,  and  his  form  combines  many  advan- 
s  which  few  other  animals  enjoy.  Though  his  eye  is  small,  and 
?ar  short,  in  proportion  to  hi.s  size,  he  possesses  in  great  perfection 
senses  of  hearin::;  and  secinj!;.  In  no  animnl  is  the  sense  of  smell- 
80  exquisite ;  for  the  internal  surface  of  his  nose  is  not  only  very 
;nsive,  but  of  the  texture  best  calcul.'»ted  to  receive  impressions 
I  odoriferous  bodies.  His  fiiet,  armed  with  siiarj)  claws,  and  capable 
raspinjr,  somewhat  hi  the  maimer  of  a  liand,  enable  him  to  eliinl> 
I  great  facility  the  most  lofty  trees:  With  his  fore  paws  he  cmi 
te  a  dreadful  blow:  he  can  rciir  himself  at  pleasure  <m  his  hinder 
s,  and  seizing  his  adversary  in  his  embrnre,  can  easily  squeeze 
Btronjrest  man  to  de«ith.  The  bear  dclisrhts  in  solilinle,  and  choosey 
den  in  the  precipices  of  lonely  mountains,  or  in  the  deep  recesses 
omc  gloomy  fores=t.  Here  lie  T^a-^soj?  the  gr\.'ater  part  of  Use  winter, 
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without  ever  stirring  abroad.  He  is  not  deprived  of  sensation,  liko 
the  dormouse  or  marmot ;  nor  has  he,  like  the  ant  or  tlie  bee,  laid  up 
any  hoard  of  provisions  for  tlie  season.  But  bi'iii<r  excessively  fat 
when  he  retires  In  autumn,  he  seems  to  subsist  eliielly  on  his  own 
exuberance ;  the  tinder  part  of  his  paws,  too,  is  composed  of  glands, 
which  are  at  tliat  time  full  of  a  white  milky  juice,  suid  diirino;  his  re- 
tirement he  is  said  to  derive  considerable  nourishment  from  t^iickins; 
them.  When  he  first  crawls  nbi-oad  again  in  spring,  he  is  exfrcmeij 
lean  and  fee  hie,  and  his  feet  are  so  tender  that  ho  moves  with  dilli- 
culty.  These  animals  copulate  in  autumn;  the  period  of  gestation  is 
about  four  months;  and  only  one  or  two  are  producrd  at  a  birth.  It 
was  long  believed  that  the  cub,  when  first  lirought  forth,  was  a  mere 
unformed  lump,  until  it  was  licked  into  shape  l>y  the  dam :  but  the 
trutii  Is,  that  the  ftttus  of  the  bear  is  as  completely  formed  before  jiar 
turition  as  that  of  any  other  animal.  Tho  young  bear  is  very  slow  of 
growtli,  and  follows  the  dam  for  at  least  a  year;  during  all  which  time 
Bhc  displays  unc(mimon  tenderness  for  her  otTspiing,  and  will  encoun- 
ter any  danger  in  its  defence. 

The  bear  is  in  many  respects  so  serviceable  to  man,  that  he  has  a\ 
all  times  been  a  favorite  object  of  chase,  and  many  ingenious  methods 
have  been  devised  for  catcliing  or  deslroyinji;  him.  I'he  most  simple 
and  common  method  is  to  attack  him  \Nith  (h^adly  weapons,  such  a;? 
apears,  clubs,  or  fire-anns.  In  many  pail?  of  Siberia  the  hunters  erect 
a  scaffold  of  several  heavy  balks  piled  on  each  other,  under  which 
is  placed  a  trap,  which  tlie  bear  no  sooner  touches;,  than  he  bringc; 
down  tile  whole  scaifoid  u|>on  himself,  and  is  crushed  beneath  it** 
weight.  Sometimes  pits  are  dug,  in  which  are  tixed  smooth,  solid, 
and  sharp-pointed  posts,  rising  about  a  foot  from  the  bottom.  The 
mouth  of  the  pit  is  carefully  covewd  over  with  sods,  ami  across  th#r 
bear's  lra(  k  is  placed  an  elastic  bugbear,  connected  with  a  thin  ropt*. 
As  soon  us  he  touches  the*  rope,  the  bugbear  starts  loose,  and  thi; 
teiTified  animal,  llyinc;  with  precipitation,  falls  violently  into  the  pit, 
and  is  pierced  by  the  pointed  stake.  Should  he  e^ca})e  this  snan*, 
caltrops,  and  othrr  annoying  instruments,  await  him  at  a  small  distance 
Amongst  them  i?  a  ^•imila^  IVii^litfnl  log;  and  the  persecuted  bea.-t. 
in  striving  to  get  iW(\  only  tixes  himself  faster  to  the  spot,  whei-e  thi- 
hunter  lies  in  ambush  ready  to  take  hisriim.  Nor  is  it  only  upon  the 
ground  that  the  bear  is  exposed  to  danger  from  the  cruel  invention  oi* 
man.  In  some  )>.'irts  of  America  it  is  conunon  to  set  fire  to  the  trees 
on  which  they  take  rcfuyie,  and  they  are  easily  tlispalchod  es  they  du 
acend.  The  Koriaks  attach  a  noose  to  the  sunni^jt  of  a  crooked  tree, 
hanging  something  alon<i  with  it  of  which  the  bear  i";  fond.  Inured  hy 
this  bait,  he  eagerly  climbs  the  tree:  in  attempting  to  seize  the  bait^ 
his  neck  is  introduced  into  the  noose,  and  the  tree,  springing  violently 
back  into  its  former  direction,  keeps  the  animal  suspend!  d  in  the  air. 
The  plan  adopted  by  the  mountaineers  of  Siberia  to  make  the  beGr 
kill  himself,  is  yet  more  singular  and  ingenious.  They  fasten  a  vcrj- 
heavy  block  to  a  rope,  terminating  at  the  other  end  with  a  loop.  This 
block  they  lay  near  a  steep  precipice,  in  the  wonted  path  of  the  bear. 
Fmdhig  his  nerk  in  the  noose,  and  unable  to  proceed  tor  the  closr,  ho 
takes  it  up  in  a  rage,  and,  ti>  di.-encund»er  himself,  throws  it  down  the 
prtu'.ipice;  he  is  naturally  pulled  after  it,  and  is  generallv  killed  br 
the  faJi. 
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THE  HEAVENLY  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  NEW  JERUSALEM. 

{In  conlimuitiofn  from  page  151.) 

TL.-.ON  THE  NATURE  OF  CHARITY  OR  NEIGHBORLY  LOVE. 

51.  Before  we  speak  ofUic  nature  ofLovc  and  Charity,  it  will  be  pro* 
per  to  explain  whom  wc  arc  to  understand  by  our  Neighk>or,  who  is  de* 
clared  to  be  tlie  object  of  our  love  and  charity ;  for  unless  we  know 
who  is  our  Neighbor,  we  may  exercise  our  Charity  indiscriminately,  and 
in  the  same  manner,  both  towanls  good  and  bad  men,  whereby  our 
Charily  will  become  uncharitableness ;  for  bad  men,  by  their  acts  of 
Charity,  do  their  Nei<|;Yibor  misrliief,  in  the  same  degree  that  good 
men,  by  their  Charity,  do  him  service. 

62.  It  is  a  common  0[)inion  which  now  prevails,  that  every  indi- 
ridual  man  is  alike  our  Neighbor,  and  that  we  are  to  exercise  our 
Charity  without  distinction,  totvards  every  one  who  standeth  in  need 
of  it ;  but  it  surely  concemeth  christian  prudence  to  examine  well  mto 
Ae  nature  and  quality  of  tlie  objects  whereon  it  exercisedi  its  Chan- 
ty,  and  to  regulate  the  exercise  thereof  according  to  such  an  exami- 
nation.  The  t<pi ritual  and  interior  christian  maketli  proper  distinctions 
in  |iis  Charity  according  to  the  dictates  of  wisdom ;  but  the  exterior 
and  natural  christian,  for  want  of  attending  to  the  dictates  of  wisdom, 
maketh  no  such  distinction. 

63.  The  diflerent  degrees  of  relationship  comprehended  under  the 
word  Neighbor,  and  wliich  every  chriKtian  ought  to  be  acquainted 
with,  are  regulated  according  to  tlie  different  degrees  of  goodness 
which  distinguish  them ;  and  inasmuch  as  nil  goodness  is  derived  fr(»m 
the  Lord,  therefore  the  Lord,  as  the  fountain  of  all  goodnes.^,  is  our 
Neighbor  in  the  highest  and  most  eminent  degree.  Hence  it  follows 
that  the  degree,  iu  which  every  person  is  related  to  us  as  our  Neigh- 
bor, dependcth  upon  the  degree  of  goodness  which  he  receive th  from 
the  Lord;  and  because  no  two  persons  stand  equally  connected  with 
us  in  the  relationship  of  Neighbor.  For  all  the  inhabitants  of  heaven. 
and  all  good  men  upon  earth,  differ  in  tlfeir  kinds  and  degrees  of  good- 
ness ;  no  two  are  precisely  alike ;  and  the  variety  in  each  U  necessaty  for  ^  .. 
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the  distinct  aiid  separate  Bubeistencc  of  each.  But  all  these  varietiee, 
wit)]  all  the  distinct  relations^ups  of  Neighbor,  which  are  regulated  ac- 
conling  to  the  reception  of  the  Lord,  that  is,  of  goodness  from  him,  can 
never  be  discerned,  except  under  a  very  general  idea,  by  either  msK 
or  angel.  The  LonI,  however,  requireth  no  more  from  any  maii|  than 
fo  live  according  to  his  knowIed{!;e  which  he  hatli  attained. 

64.  Inasnuch  as  the  kii\ds  and  degrei'S  of  goodness  in  every  particn- 
far  person  are  different,  therefore  the  kind  and  degree  of  goodness  in 
each  must  alone  determine  in  what  sort,  and  in  what  degree  he  is  our 
Neighbor.  This  appears  from  the  parable  of  our  Lord  concemiug  the 
tEaveller  who  fell  among  thieves ;  the  priest  and  the  Levite  passed  by 
on  the  other  side ;  but  the  good  Samaritan,  when  he  had  bound  up  his 
wounds,  and  poured  in  oil  and  wine,  set  him  on  hia  own  beast,  and 
brought  him  to  an  inn,  and  took  care  of  him ;  Here  the  Samaritan  is 
decl»'ed  to  be  Neighbor  to  him  who  fell  among  thieves,  by  reason  of 
the  kind  offices  of  cliarity  which  he  exercised  towards  hun.«  By  this 
parable  then  we  learn,  that  goodness  determines  the  degrees  of  Neigh- 
borhood. The  oil  and  wine,  which  tlie  good  Samaritan  poured  into 
the  wound  of  the  poor  traveller,  represent,  in  a  spuitiud  sense,  all 
kinds  of  goodness,  and  its  attendant,  truth. 

55.  It  is  plain  from  what  hath  been  said,  that  m  a  general  and  uni- 
veraal  siginfication,  Goodnksh  itself  is  our  Neighbor,  inasmucb  as 
every  individual  man  is  our  Neighbor  only  according  to  that  kind  and 
degree  of  goodness  whicli  he  poi^sesses  from  the  Lord.  And  inasmuch 
as  goodness  is  our  Neighbor,  tliercfore  Love  is  so  too ;  for  all  good- 
ness is  the  offspring  of  Love ;  of  course  it  follows  that  every  individual 
man  is  our  NeighI>or,  according  to  the  kind  and  degree  of  Love  which 
he  Imtli  for  and  from  the  Iiord. 

56.  That  Love  constitutes  the  relationship  of  Neighbor,  and  that 
this  relationship  is  determined  by  the  quality  and  degree  of  eveiy 
person's  Love,  is  very  evident  fbora  the  case  of  those  who  are  under 
the  influence  of  self-love :  Whosoever  treateth  them  with  tlic  greatent 
Love  and  respect,  is  accoimted  their  pearest  Neighbor;  he  is  their 
ikvorite,  their  friend',  and  the  particular  object  of  thHr  kindness  ;  more- 
over, by  reason  of  tiie  evil  affections  which  prevent  their  judgmentii^ 
such  a  person  is  held  in  the  nearest  relationship,  of  brother  and  of 
Neighbor,  whilst  other  persons  are  rated  in  the  scale  of  this  relation- 
ship only  according  to  the  degree  of  that  Love  and  favor  which  thej 
bear  towards  them.  Forasmuch  tlien  as  Love  constitutes  and  deter- 
mines the  relationships  of  Neighbor,  therefore  lovers  of  themselves 
derive  these  relationships,  in  all  their  several  degrees,  from  themselves, 
as  the  first  source.  But  on  tlie  contrary,  such  pei'sons  as  are  not 
lufluenced'  by  self-love  to  value  themselveK  above  other  people,  whicli 
is  the  case  with  all  those  who  belong  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Lordy 
these  will  derive  the  various  relationships  of  Neighbor  from  the 
X«Ard,  whom  they  ought  ro  love  above  all  otiier  tilings ;  and  they  will 
eccount  every  one  to  be  connected  with  them  in  this  relationship,  ac- 
cording to  the  kind  and  degree  of  Love  whicli  they  have  for  and  from 
the  Lord.  Hence  it  is  plain  from  what' source  a  true  christian  will  de- 
rive the  relationships  of  Neighbor,  and  that  he  will  place  every  person 
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in  the  scale  ofthid  relationship,  in  proportion  to  the  degrees  of  goodness 
wliich  such  a  person  rcceiveth  from  the  Lord. 

57.  The  trutii  of  this  distinction  is  taught  us  in  the  goflpel,  where 
Ihe  king  says  unto  the  righteous^ — '^  I  was  an  buiign-d  and  ye  gave 
me  meat ;  I  was  thirsty  and  ye  gave  me  <Irink ;  I  was  a  stranger  and 
ye  took  me  in ;  sick,  and  y«^  visited  me ;  I  was  in  prison  and  ye  came 
unto  me ;  for  inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of 
these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me.^'  Under  the  six  distinc- 
tions of  ihe  rigliteousi  here  mentioned,  are  comprcliended,  in  a  spiritual 
sense,  all  the  diflcrent  relationships  of  Neighbor.  Hence  likewise  it 
is  evident,  tliat  whensoe^-er  goctduess  is  loved,  the  I^rd  is  loved ;  because 
all  goodness  cometh  from  tlie  Lord,  is  his  habitation  ard  his  essence. 

58.  ButJthc  relationship^of  Neighbor  is  not  confnied  to  men  as  in- 
dividuals only,  but  it  extendeth  aNo  io  -;:en  as  considered  in  a  col- 
lective state,  in  which  sense  all  societies  4}^  greater  and  lesser  orders, 
our  country,  the  church  and  kin«;dom  of  tlie  i^r-.,  and  above  all,  the 
Lohl  himself,  may  be  con^idciiMl  as  our  Neio:hbors,  to  whom  we  are 
ix>und  to  do  ser^-ice,  and  to  show  kindnes.^  fnini  the  purcbt  principles 
of  Love  and  Charity.  The  relationships  of  Neighbor  therefore  may 
lie  considered  as  an  ascending  scale,  wlier<;in  a  society,  con- 
aisting  of  many  pei-sons,  is  iu  a  hii^her  degree  than  a  single  iiuUvidual 
person ;  a  man's  country,  as  consisting  of  ninny  societies,  is  in  a  still 
higher  degree ;  above  that  is  the  church  of  the  Lortl ;  stilt  higiier  is 
his  kingdom;  and  in  the  highest  degree  of  nil  is  the  Lord  himself 
These  degrees  of  ascent  may  lie  compared  to  the  steps  of  a  ladder, 
at  the  top  whereof  the  Lord  standeth. 

59.  Every  society,  as  ccmsisting  of  a  number  of  individuals,  is  in  a 
nearer  relationship  of  Neighbor  to  us  than  a  single  individual ;  we  are 
bound  therefore  to  exercise  our  Charity  towards  a  society  of  men  by 
the  same  lan^s,  and  under  tlie  same  regulations,  as  towards  a  single 
man ;  that  is,  according  to  tlie  kind  and  degree  qf  goodness  which 
prevailcth  therein :  and  of  consequence  in  a  different  manner  towards 
a  society  of  good  people,  and  a  society  of  evil  peoph^.  I^ove  towards 
a  society  consistetli  iu  providing  for  tiie  good  tliereof  out  of  a  pure 
love  for  goodness. 

60.  A  man's  country  is  still  nearer  imited  to  him  in  the  relationship 
of  Neighbor  than  a  single  society,  inasmuch  as  it  includeth  in  it  many 
societies,  and  is  like  a  parent  from  whom  he  receiveth  birth,  nourish- 
ment, support,  and  security  from  injuries.  Wt:  are  obliged  in  love  to 
provide  for  the  good  of  our  country  according  to  its  necessities,  which 
regard  particuku'Iy  the  food  and  raiment,  the  civil  and  spiritusU  life  of 
its  inhabitants.  Whosoever  loveth  his  countr}',  and  provi<Ieth  for  its 
good  lirom  a  pure  love  of  goodness,  he  in  another  lift*  loveth  the  king- 
dom of  the  Ijorf] ;  for  there  the  kingdom  of  the  Tx>rd  is  to  him  as  his 
country :  And  whosoever  loveth  the  kingdom  of  the  liOrd,  he  also 
loveth  the  Lord  himself,  because  tlie  Lord  is  all,  aud  iu  all,  in  his 
kingdom. 

61.  The  church  oftheI»rd  is  a  nearer  Neiglibor  than  our  coxmtry, 
because  in  providing  for  the  good  of  the  church,  we  provi<ie  for  the 
^ood  of  souls,  and  tiie  eternal  life  of  tliat  society  of  persons  who  con- 
stitute our  country.     Whosoever,  therefore,  from  a  pure  principle  of 
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Love,  providclh  for  the  good  of  the  diiireh,  he  exorciseth  a  snperior 
degree  of  Love  toward  his  Ncij^libor,  inaHmuch  as  he  wisheUi,  aud 
endeavoreth  to  secure  to  others  tlie  posdessiuu  of  licaven  and  eternal 
happiness. 

62.  llie  kingdom  of  the  Lord  is  our  Neighbor  in  a  still  higher  de- 
gree of  relationship,  inasmuch  as  the  king<loni  of  (he  Lord  consisteth 
of  all  persons  whatsoever,  who  are  under  the  influence  of  his  good- 

.  nesp,  whether  they  be  on  earth,  or  in  heaven.  The  kingdom  of  the 
Jjord  therefore  couipreliendeth  all  kinds  and  degrees  of  goodness  io 
the  most  universal  sense;  aud  of  consequence,  whosoever  lovetli  the 
kingdom  of  tlie  Lord,  loveth  also  every  particular  person  who  is  under 
the  influence  of  goodness. 

63.  These  are  the  several  degrees  which  distinguish  tiie  relation- 
Bhips  of  Neiglibor,  and  it  is  by  these  degrees  that  the  love  of  our 
Neigiibor  ought  to  be  regulated.  But  there  is  a  succession  of  order  ia 
these  degrees,  which  requireth  that  the  first  or  superior  degree  should 
have  the  preference  to  the  last  or  inferior  degree ;  and  inasmuch  as 
Uie  Loni  is  in  the  highest  degree,  and  is  to  be  regarded  in  all  other 
degrees  as  the  end  or  centre  to  which  they  refer,  tJierefore  he  is  to 
be  loved  above  all  other  persons,  and  all  other  things.  Hence  it  ie 
plain  to  see  how  Love  towards  the  Lord  is  united  with  Love  towards 
our  Neighbor. 

64.  It  is  a  common  saying  that  a  man's  nearest  Neighbor  is  himself, 
and  that  therefore  Chafity  should  first  begin  at  home ;  but  the  law  of 
Charity  teachcth  in  what  sense  tliis  is  to  be  understood.  Every  man 
is  bound  to  provide  for  himself  the  necessaries  of  life,  as  food,  raiment, 
a  house  to  dwell  in,  and  many  other  things  which  the  necessities  of 
civil  life  and  his  particular  calling  require ;  and  he  is  further  bound  to 
provide  such  things,  not  only  for  himself,  but  also  for  his  family ;  and 
not  only  for  the  time  present,  but  also  for  the  time  to  come;  for 
othennse  he  could  he  in  no  state  or  capacity  of  exercising  his  Charity. 
t)eing  in  want  of  all  things  necessary  for  its  exercise. 

(7b  be  continued,^ 
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(Contined  from  page  157.) 

That  a  pe'rbon  of  so  extraonlinary  and  apostolical  a  character  ft» 
bwF.nRNBOK(i,  who  Solemnly  declared  himself  to  be  a  messenger 
from  the  Lord,  should  have  been  branded  with  the  imputation  of  mad 
ness  and  enthusiasm,  is  not  surprising ;  the  prophets  of  old  experi- 
enced precisely  tlie  same  kind  of  treatment  from  a  corrupted  and  de 
^neratc  world ;  and  were  an  angel  from  Heaven  to  come  and  dwell 
incaniate  amongst  us,  may  we  not  suppose  that  his  conversation,  dis- 
covi^ries,  and  conduct  of  life,  would  in  many  things  be  so  contrary  to 
the  eiTors  and  prejudices,  the  ways  and  fasliions  of  this  world,  that 
many  woult!  say.  with  one  consent,  he  is  beside  himself;  and  where  any 
of  our  brethren,  through  the  divine  favor,  attains  to  auy  high  degree  of 
an;j;plical  ulumination  and  communications,  may  he  not  expect  the  like 
reception  I    The  precepts  and  leGture9  of  one  of  the  ancient  pliiloso- 
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phcra  were  so  repugnant  to  tlic  dissoiutp  manners  of  the  Athenians, 
that  they  sent  to  Hippocrates  to  <!onie  ami  cure  him  of  his  madness ; 
to  which  message  (hat  ^reat  physician  rctunied  thii^  answer,  that  it  was 
not  the  philosopher,  hut  the  Athenians  w(;re  mad.  In  like  manner^ 
the  wise  in  every  city  and  country  are  tlie  smaller  part,  and  therefore 
must  be  cx>ntent  to  suflfer  tiie  reproachful  name  that  in  trutli  belongs 
to  the  mcgority.  This  has  been  the  cjise  of  all  extraordinary  messen- 
gers  for  good  to  mankind,  aiid  the  world  is  not  altered  in  this  respect. 
But  it  may  be  said,  that  though  it  be  thus  with  the  ignorant  and  pro- 
faoe,  yet  men  of  education  and  learning  will  form  a  more  righteouc» 
judgment,  and  determine  impartially  according  to  tlie  nature  of  the 
evidence;  but  in  general  it  is  far  otherwise.  Human  lenrnins:,  con- 
sidered merely  in  itself,  neither  makes  a  man  a^  believer,  nor  an  un- 
believer, but  confirms  him  in  trutii  or  error,  according  to  his  prejudices, 
incUnations,  or  intcn'^sts ;  at  least,  it  is  commonly  so ;  and  therefore  we 
find,  that  in  all  ages,  such  among  the  learned  as  devoted  themr>civesto 
support  the  credit  and  interests  of  their  particular  [>rofessior.s,  wir{;  al- 
ways the  most  violent  persecutors  of  tlie  truth ;  for  tliougii  truili  has 
its  conveyance  through  the  intellectual  part  in  man,  yet  it  niver  gains  its 
effect,  or  operates  as  a  principle,  till  it  be  received  into  the  affection  and 
will;  and  so  man  is  said  in  Scnpturc  to  be  of  an  undenstanding  he^rt. 
So  that  knowledge  is  productive  of  the  greatest  good  or  tlie  greatest  e\  il, 
according  to  the  ground  or  disposition  in  which  it  resides ;  when  joined 
with  piety  and  humility,  it  adds  both  lustre  and  force  to  truth ;  when 
joined  with  the  coiTupt  itasslons  of  our  nature,  it  \h  the  most  violent 
persecutor  of  it:  and  this  was  the  case  with  the  scribes  and  pliarisees 
and  doctors  of  the  law;  no  greater  enemies  to  Christ  than  they;  the 
pride  of  reputation  for  learning,  and  the  authority  of  public  teachers, 
unfitted  them  for  becoming  learners  at  the  feet  of  the  lowl}^  Jesus: 
aud  therefore  to  them  were  directed  those  words  of  our  Lord :  **  How 
can  ye  believe,  who  receive  honor  one  of  another,  and  seek  not  tlie 
honor  that  cometh  of  God  only  ?"  John  v.  44.  Giving  us  hereby  to 
nnderstand,  that  the  dominion  of  any  wmng  passion  over  tlie  mind, 
will  prove  a  certain  hindrance  in  our  way  todivin(i  truth. 

It  is  hoped  the  candid  reader  will  not  be  displeased  at  our  having 
premised  thus  far,  before  we  resume  the  life  of  the  most  extraordinary 
messenger  from  God  to  man,  tliat  has  appcai'ed  on  earth  since  the 
apostolic  age. 

Although  SwEDENBORG  opctdy  avowed  and  muinlnincd  the  most 
profound  veneration  for  the  sacred  Scriptures  :  although  he  never  e>.ip- 
ported  one  principle  contrary  to  the  decalogue,  or  good  tiianners ;  al- 
though his  conduct  was  exem)>lary,  and  that  he  never  8j)oke  either 
against  the  government  or  particular  persons,  he  wnj»  uol  ey.empved 
from  persecutions;  he  found  enemies  so  set  on  to  ('.<>  h'm  n!i>schief, 
that  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  leave  the  capltxd  thtd  l^e  i»ii«rht  not  fall 
into  their  hands.  A  young  man  in  particular  went  even  t  »  his  own 
house,  with  a  design  to  assassinate  him ;  the  !!:arde!iei  V  wSv  told  liim 
that  Mr.  Sweoenborg  was  not  at  home,  lest  mischi'.'f  fiiopid  follow. 
But  he  would  not  believe  her,  and  ran  to  the  garden,  thitikii.  r  to  tind 
him.  God,  who  kept  him  under  his  especial  protection,  e;ir^  in.iat-.^  ed 
him  on  this  occasion ;  for  the  young  man  being  in  ha^-te  logger  II,  a 
oail  that  was  in  (lie  lock  fastened  so  to  the  cluak  he  was  coveied  wiib, 
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that  he  could  not  disentangle  himself,  an<l  his  naked  sivord  fell  froDfi 
beneath  the  cloak  out  of  his  hancls:  tlius,  greatly  embarrassed,  the 
fear  of  being  discovered  seized  liim,  and  he  retired  with  all  possible 
Kaste.    This  same  person  was  ailenvards  killed  in  a  duel. 

His  writings  raised  him  many  enemies  among  the  clergj%  who  found 
Tarious  pretences  to  persecute  him:  al  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the 
four  houses,  (called  the  Diet)  which  was  held  in  the  year  1769  at  Nork* 
joping,  SwEDENBORG  had  a  box  sent  from  England,  containing  seme 
of  his  printed  works ;  these  were  stopped  for  examination^  according 
to  the  laws  which  prohibit  the  introduction  of  all  books  reputed  contra- 
17  to  the  Protestant  religion:  Swedenboro  desired  therefore  the  favor 
of  bishop  Filenius,  his  nephew,  and  member  in  the  house  of  the  cler^^ 
to  get  tliis  box  returned  him,  as  he  Intended  to  make  presents  of  these 
books  to  the  several  members  of  the  houses:  notwithstanding  tbe 
bishop  cordially  promised  it,  and  at  the  same  time  embraced  and 
kissed  Swedenborg,  yet  tliis  very  man  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to 
get  these  works  confiscated.  Swedenborg  used  afterwards  to  call 
him  Judas  Iscariot,  because  he  had  deceived  liim  witli  kissing,  when 
he  would  have  been  satisfied  with  a  blunt  refusal,  and  therefore  could 
not  help  expressing  his  displeasure  at  such  deceitful  behavior,  beiiq; 
conscious  that  every  person  who  knew  him  and  his  works,  muatallow^' 
fliat  he  always  insisted  on  a  good  life,  with  integrity  in  all  our  deal- 
hugs;  that  charity  must  be  united  with  faith ;  and  Uiat  charity  consistB 
not  only  in  thinking  no  ill  and  speaking  no  ill  of  our  neighbor,  even 
in  doubtful  cases,  where  the  intention  is  not  evidently  bad,  but  that  we 
must  primarily  keep  in  view  the  necessity  of  promoting  good  uses, 
peace,  love,  and  true  knowledge.  Crod  being  truth  and  sincerity  it- 
self, cannot  but  abhor  all  falsehood  and  deceit,  because  they  spring 
from  impure  motives,  such  as  worldly  fear,  self-interest,  vanity,  and  no 
trust  in  Providence :  and,  as  God  is  love  itself,  he  cannot  but  aboofii- 
naic  every  thing  that  tends  to  destroy  the  true  peace  and  happiness  of 
mankind. 

That  very  year,  at  the  same  assembly,  some  members  of  the  house 
of  the  clergy,  had  artfully  laid  a  scheme  that  our  author  should  be  ex- 
amined, and  after  examination  be  declared  as  a  man  out  of  his  senses, 
whom  it  was  dangerous  to  leave  at  liberty,  but  that  he  ought  to  be  im* 
prisoned  as  a  lunatic.  A  certain  senator  and  friend  to  Swedenborg 
disclosed  to  him  tlie  whole  plot,  and  advised  him  to  leave  the  king- 
dom :*  at  this  news  Swedenborg  appeared  much  afflicted,  and  going 
into  his  garden,  fell  on  liis  knees  and  prayed  to  the  Lord  to  direct  him 
what  to  do.  After  this  prayer  he  received  this  consolatory  answer, 
that  no  evil  should  loudi  him.  This  really  happened,  as  his  enemies 
were  afraid  to  execute  their  persecution,  when  they  considered  his 
being  a  member  in  the  house  of  nobles,  and  related  to  many  of  the 
nobility  and  dignified  clei^ ;  however,  he  soon  after  undertook  ano- 
ther voyage,  but  being  informed,  on  his  return,  of  the  evil  Intentions 
and  malice  of  his  persecutors,  and  being  instructed  by  experience  of 
what  they  were  capable,  he  addressed  himself  to  the  king  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms,  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  letter. 


*  The  teiutor  count  Hopkefft 
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**  I  find  myself  necessitated  at  this  period  to  have  recourse  to  your 
tiii^esty'a  protection,  having  met  with  usage  ofsucli  a  nature,  as  no  other 
person  has  experienced  since  the  establishment  of  Christianity  in  Swe- 
deiii  and  much  less  smce  there  has  been  liberty  of  conscience.  The 
following  is  an  abridgment  of  the  particulars  that  are  the  occasion  of 
iny  requesting  your  majesty's  interference. 

^  On  my  arrival  in  Sweden  from  foreign  parts,  I  was  informed  that 
bMop  Filenius  had  suppressed  and  seized  the  copies  of  my  treatise 
De  dmon  Conjugialiy  that  I  had  printed  in  Holland,  and  which  were 
sent  to  Norkjoping.  Having  inquired  of  some  bishops,  whether  bishop 
F.  had  acted  in  this  manner  from  his  o>vn  authority,  or  that  of  the  cle- 
fical  body,  they  replied,  that  they  had  heard  of  the  affair,  but  tliat  none 
^themfa«l  bom  consulted  about  it,  or  had  given  his  consent  there^ 
onto ;  and  that  there  was  not  one  word  set  down  in  the  journal  of  the 
ccclcsiwtical  court  concerning  it.  Some  ecclesiastics  at  Gottenburg 
being  emboldened  by  this  inconsiderate  and  violent  conduct  of  the 
biflho^  began  to  speak  and  declaim  loudly  against  my  writings^ 
and  flo  fiur  succeeded  as  to  have  an  assembly  appointed  for  their 
exuninalion,  consisting  of  some  bishops  and  professors  in  divinity. 
ThiB  assembly  continued  siltiug  for  the  space  of  some  months,  and  at 
Imgtti  made  a  favorable  report,  which  stopped  tlie  mouths  of  those 
aeeaaeDS  at  once;*  their  attempts  were  then  thought  to  cease,  and  the 
allair  to  have  an  end.  To  prevent  all  thought  of  its  being  rekindled, 
it  was  concluded,  that  a  petition  should  be  presented  to  your  miycsty, 
to  laaae  orders  to  the  chancellor  of  justice,  to  give  an  information  of 
the  authors  who  had  raised  the  disturbance  at  Gottiniburg.  The 
bishop  and  deacon  of  tjiat  place^  who  were  the  principal  movers  in 
4biB  affair,  seeing  the  little  success  of  their  project  to  engage  the  body 
of  tbe  clergy,  to  light  up^  the  fire  for  which  they  had  made  ready  the 
materiidi,  had  recourse  to  calumnies  and  injuries,  and  filled  twenty 
printed  leaves  with  invectives,  which  they  circulated  among  the  pub- 
fie.  I  was  farther  informed,  that  your  majesty,  hearing  of  this  dispute, 
took  it  under  your  own  consideration,  decided  it  in  the  senate,  and 
ordered  the  chancellor  to  forward  letters  relative  thereto  to  the  con^ 
fiialoiy  at  Cvottenburg. 

**  1  had  no  notice  sent  me  of  all  these  proceedings ;  my  person, 
VfritingB,  and  sentiments  on  the  worship  of  ray  Lord  our  Saviour, 
weve  attacked  and  persecuted,  and  I  have  neither  been  called  to  make 
my  defence,  nor  been  heard  respecting  it :  but  trutli  itself  has  an- 
awered  for  me.  The  accounts  that  were  published  at  Gottenburg 
upon  this  matter,  did  not  touch  the  substance  of  the  cause,  and  were 
filled  with  invectives  and  gross  injuries.  The  first  account  I  had  of 
these  papers  was  from  a  general  commissary  of  war,  at  Elsineur.f 
and  a  friend  at  Stockholm,  who  lent  them  to  me  for  a  day ;  and  I 
found  therein  two  letters  of  bisliop  F.  wherein  it  is  said  that  ho 
should  meddle  no  more  in  it.  I  auj  desirous  to  convince  the  world, 
that  all  diese  proceedings,  from  their  beginning  to  their  end,  have  been 


*  This  interesting  report  will  be  communicated  in  some  future  nunihcr. 
t  Geaeral  Tuzen,  a  nobleman  of  very  distinguished  merit  axul  criui!t:j;i' 
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carried  on  without  my  ever  having  been  heard.  A  rumor  has  never- 
theless spread  throughout  Stockhohn,  tliat  the  chancellor  of  justice 
has  declared  hi  writing  to  the  cont^istory  at  Gottcnburg,  that  my  writ- 
ings are  prohibited  from  being  brought  into  that  place,  mider  the  pe« 
nalty  of  dfty  dollars .:  and  that  my  revelations  have  been  declared 
false,  and  not  truth.  I  have  already  informed  your  majesty  and  be- 
neech  you  to  recal  it  to  mind,  that  the  Lord  our  Saviour  manifested 
hunself  to  me  in  a  sensiblo  pci*8onal  appearance ;  that  he  has  com- 
manded me  to  write  what  has  been  already  done,  and  what  I  have 
■till  to  do :  that  he  was  afterwards  graciously  pleased  to  endow  me 
with  the  privilege  of  conversing  with  angels  and  spirits,  and  to 
be  in  fellowship  with  them.  I  have  already  declared  this  more 
than  once  to  your  majesty,  in  tlie  presence  of  all  the  royal  fa- 
mily, when  they  were  graciously  pleased  to  invite  me  to  their  table, 
with  five  senators,  and  several  other  persons  ;  this  was  the  only  sub- 
ject discoursed  of  during  tlie  repast  Of  this  I  also  spoke  afterwards 
Cor  several  other  senators;  and  more  openly  to  their  excellencies 
count  de  Tessin,  count  Bonde,  and  count  Hopkeu,  who  are  still  alive, 
and  were  satisfied  witli  the  truth  of  it.  I  have  declared  the  same  iu 
England,  Holland,  Germany,  Denmark,  Spain,  and  at  Paris,  to  kings, 
INTinces,  and  other  particular  persons,  as  well  as  to  those  in  this  kin^ 
dom.  If  the  conmion  report  is  believed,  tlie  chancellor  has  declared, 
that  what  I  have  been  reciting  are  untruths,  altliough  the  very  truth.  To 
say  that  they  cannot  believe  and  give  credit  to  such  tilings,  therein 
will  1  excu-*e  them,  for  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  place  others  in  the 
same  state  tiiat  Grod  has  placed  me,  so  as  to  be  able  to  convince  them 
hy  tlieir  own  eyes  and  ears  of  the  truth  of  those  deeds  and  things  I 
liave  made  publicly  known.  I  have  no  ability  to  capacitate  them  to 
converse  with  angels  and  spirits,  neither  to  work  miracles  to  dispose 
or  force  their  understandings  to  comprehend  what  I  say.  Wlien  my 
writinsis  arc  read  witti  attention  and  cool  reflection,  (in  which  maur 
things  are  to  be  met  with  as  iiitlierto  unknown)  it  is  easy  enoug!'  tu 
conclude,  that  I  could  not  come  by  such  knowledge,  but  by  a  real  ",i- 
Bion,  and  converse  with  those  who  are  in  the  spiritual  w^orld.  As  a 
farther  proof,  1  beseech*  their  excellencies  to  peruke  what  is  contained 
in  my  treatise  on  Conjugal  Love,  page  314  to  316.  This  book  is  in 
the  hands  of  count  D'Ekeblad,  and  count  de  Bjelke.  If  any  doubt 
.sliall  still  remain,  I  am  ready  to  testify  with  the  most  solemn  oath  that 
can  be  offered  in  this  matter,  that  I  have  said  nothuig  but  essen- 
tial and  real  truth,  without  any  mixture  of  deception.  This  know- 
ledge is  given  to  me  from  our  Saviour,  not  for  any  particular  merit  of 
mine,  but  for  the  great  concern  of  all  Christians'  salvation  and  happi- 
nesH ;  and  as  such,  how  can  any  venture  to  assert  it  as  false  ?  Tlmt 
these  things  may  appear  such  as  many  have  had  no  conception  of, 
and  of  consequence,  tiiat  they  cannot  from  thence  credit,  has  nothing 
remarkable  m  it,  for  scarce  any  thing  is  known  respecting  them. 

''  If  it  14  true  that  the  chancellor  has  written  to  the  consistory  at 
Gottenburg,  in  tlie  terms  which  I  liave  rehted  from  the  public  ru- 


*«•" 


*  At  that  time  the  king  only  pre ?idKl  m  thf  senatf ,  to  wh  icli  body  at  Urge 
he  tlnTcfope  Rddre??«o«l  tbW  btt*?r. 
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moryitwill  give  occasion  to  conclude  that  my  'writings  cont:iin  errors, 
and  that  what  I  have  declared  to  be  revealed  to  me,ai*e  talsities,  which 
oaa  in  no  wise  be  |>roved,  unless  construed  to  a  sense  I  never  intended. 
In  each  a  case,  according  to  the  laws  on  that  head,  I  might  be  arrested 
md  shut  up  in  prison,  and  all  this  without  being  heard  in  my  own  de- 
fence. This  is  the  motive  of  my  having  recourse  to  your  majesty  for 
protection ;  for  since  Uie  estahiisliment  ef  Christianity  and  liberty  in  our 
country,  it  is  a  thing  altogether  unheard  of,  that  any  person  has  been 
proceeded  acaiust  in  the  manner  they  have  against  me. 

.  "  On  this  interesting  afTair,  which  concerns  not  only  my  writings, 
but  also  my  person  and  reputation,  1  humbly  request  your  majesty, 
that  the  reverend  clergy  may  <Icliver  their  opinion  to  yourself  on  that 
natter,  likewise  the  minutes  of  the  council  tliat  examined  the  wriiings, 
and  the  letter  said  to  be  fonvnnted  by  the  chancellor  of  justice  to  the 
Conelstory  at  Gottenburg,  to  the  intent,  that  1  may  he  informed  there- 
of, aiDd,  as  well  as  others  of  your  majesty's  subjects,  be  enabled  to 
make  a  8uitai>le  reply,  and  heanl  in  my  own  defence,  possessing  tlie 
like  right  and  privileges  to  require  it. 

**  As  to  what  rehdes  to  the  Doctors  Beyer  and  Ro9^n  of  Gottenburg, 
I  advised  them  to  nothing,  but  to  address  themselves  to  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  as  a  means  of  att.iiiiing  to  Heavenly  good  and 
blessedness,  for  he  only  has  power  in  Heaven  and  Eailh,  as  declared 
in  Matthew  xxviii.  18.  As  far  as  [  have  been  able  to  learn,  they  have 
said  no  more.  This  is  conformable  to  the  Augsburg  confession,  tlie 
Formula  CnncnrduF,  and  the  whole  of  Sacred  Writ.  Yet  thevsc 
l^endemen  have  become  no  less  objects  of  the  most  cruel  persecu- 
tions than  myself,  arising  from  the  enmity  of  the  bishop  and  dean  of 
that  town.  I  can  say  the  same  of  my  writings,  which  I  regard  as  au- 
<»thcr  self;  and  that  all  tiint  this  dean  has  laid  to  my  charge,  is  mere 
scandal  and  lies.  I  have  farther  to  iutreat,  that  the  two  letters  adjoined 
to  this,  which  I  wrote  to  Dr.  Bever  concerning  this  business,  may 
be  reail.  "  EMANUEL  SWEDENBORG." 

[To  be.  conlinmd.) 
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(J/4  continuation  frontpage  182.) 

THAT   HEAVEN   AND   HEIX.   ARE   FROM   MANKIND. 

Having  promised,  in  a  preceding  number^  to  point  out  (he  true 
nature  of  man's  resurrection,  immediately  after  the  death  of  the  ma- 
terial body;  and  likewise  to  prove  thnt  botli  angels  and  devils  were 
once  men  living  in  tlie  natural  world,  in  answer  to  objections  ur^<;d 
a^nst  the  doctrines  of  the  New-Jeru.^alcm ;  ns  both  the  (questions  are 
inrolved  in  each  other,  we  ?hnll  take  tlie  liberty  of  re[ilyirig  to  both 
at  once,  by  laying  before  the  public  the  following  interesting  acroTuit 
of  the  origin  of  nngpl<  and  devils :  to  which  will  be  addeil,  a  relation 
of  many  wonderful  particulars  concemino;  tlie  st.ite  of  mj»n  alki  the 
dea^  of  the  bodv,  fmm  the  writings  of  Kmiiiiuel  J^'wedenbonr. 

It  is  altogether  unknown  in  the  Christian  worid,  th2*t  Heaven  and 
Hell  are  from  manliind.  for  it  is  suppoicd  that  angei^i  were  rreattd 

Vol.  n.  27  .\o.  ?. 
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mich  at  the  beginning,  and  (hat  Hraven  was  formed  of  them ;  it  19 
also  the  common  ophiiou,  that  the  Devil  or  Satan  was  an  angel  of 
light,  but  in  consequence  of  his  rebelling,  he  was  ca8t  down  with  his 
crew,  anil  that  hence  came  Hell.  The  angels  are  greatly  astonished 
that  such  a  faith  obtains  at  this  day  among  Christians,  and  still  more^ 
that  they  know  nothing  at  all  concerning  Heaven,  when  yet  it  its  a 
principal  doctrine  in  the  Church;  and  whereas  such  ignorance  prcvailFy 
tiiey  are  rejoiced  in  heart,  Uiat  it  has  pienst^d  the  Lord  at  this  time  to 
i^veat  to  men  many  things  concerning  Heaven,  and  also  concerning 
Hell,  aiid  thereby,  as  much  as  possible,  to  dissipate  the  thick  di;rkiirs8p 
ifThich  daily  increases,  in  consequence  of  the  Church  having  conic  t» 
its  end :  wherefore  it  is  their  <lesirc  that  I  would  declare  from  them^ 
that  there  is  not  in  the  universal  Heaven  a  single  angel  that  i^as- 
created  such  at  lirst,  nor  a  single  devil  in  all  Hell  that  had  been  createil 
au  angel  of  light,  and  was  afterwards  cast  out  of  Heaven,  but  tliat  all 
botl)  in  Heaven  and  Hell  are  from  the  human  race;  in  heaven  such' 
as  hail  lived  in  the  world  in  heavenly  love  and  faith,  and  in  Hell  such 
as  had  iive«l  in  hellish  love  and  faith  ;  and  that  Hell  in  its  whole  com- 
plex, or  collectively,  is  called  the  Devil  and  Satan.  That  the  Christian 
vorld  have  embraced  such  a  faith  relative  to  those  in  Heaven  and 
Hell,  the  angels  further  said,  proceeds  from  certain  passages  in  the 
Word  taken  according  Jw  their  lUmd  sense  only,  and  not  illustrated 
and  explained  by  genuine  doctrine  from  the  Word;  when  neverthclesi 
tlic  biter  of  the  \V  ord,  if  not  enlightened  by  the  genuine  doctrine  of  the 
Church,  misleads  the  mind  into  various  conceits,  and  gives  rise  t^- 
ignorunce,  herc^ii's,  an<l  errors. 

Another  reason  why  ihe  man  of  the  Church  entertaiu9  such  a  belref^ 
is,  becau.^e  he  imagines  that  no  one  goes  to  Heaven  or  Hell  Imfore 
tlie  time  of  the  ]^a^t  Judgment,  concerning  which  he  is  of  opinion  thut^ 
idl  ihlnjis  which  visibly  appear  will  then  perish,  and  be  succeeded  by 
a  ne^v  creation,  and  that  the  soul  will  then  be  re-unile<l  to  its.boily, 
and  in  tliat  srat(^  live  again  as  a  man.  This  belief  involves  another 
concerning  the  angels,  namely,  that  they  were  created  such  from  the 
beriuDfiig;  for  it  cannot  be  I)elieved  that  Heaven  and  Hell  afe  froiu 
mankind,  wlien  it  is  supposed  that  none  go  to  either  till  the  end  of  the 
worlJ.  But  in  order  tliat  man  may  be  convinced  of  the  contrary,  lit 
har:  been  gmnted  nie  to  have  fellowship  witli  angels,  and  also  to  con- 
vcjv?"  wilh  those  who  are  in  Hell,  an<l  that  now  for  several  years  to- 
gi'Mher,  sofnelinies  from  morning  tiH  evening  >^ithout  inlenuption^ar.d 
so  to  n  Ci  iv4.'  information  eonc?rning  Heaven  aud  Hell ;  and  all  this  to 
tlie  er.fl,  thtLt  the  man  of  the  Church  may  no  longer  remain  in  his  ep- 
rojHous  faith  concer:iiT>;r  the  resurrection  at  the  time  of  the  Last  Jndgr 
iii'iit,  and  concerning  the  state  of  soi-Is  in  the  mean  time,  and  als(# 
«-i»:u^M'n?i]<r  ingeN  ^\\k\  concerning  the  devil!  which  faith,  inasmuch  a? 
it  *  ;-.  \.\\\\)  v.\  wiial  is  falt^e,  involves  the  mind  in  dai^knens;  and  with 
t!  •  e  t>  iio  iliink  coficcruing  such  tilings  from  self-derived  intelligence, 
I.  'i>  i.>  <!Oijhi,  and  at  Ienj;lh  to  a  denial  of  them  ;  for  they  say  in  their 
L',  ills**  n.iA  can  8t)  great  a  Heaven, and  .*»o  many  stars,  together  with 
t';e  i:  ■  iv'\\  »i<.  in,  be  destroyed  and  di<  sij.ated  ?  and  how  can  the 
stT  i '!'  r:)ii!  iiv'iiv'jn  upon  the  eailh,  which  yet  are  so  much  bi^cec 
t*.  j|*  i'"' ••  ill .'  or  how  can  bodies,  wl»iv*h  have  been  devoured  by 
wo«'i:i-,  cljoti'oyod  iij'  com^piioD,  and  di&pcrsed  by  all  the  winds,  be 
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collected  toe;el!icr  again  fur  the  iide  of  tluir  res^pective  noiils?  what  in 
die  mean  time  becomes  of  the  soul,  aiifi  what  sort  of  a  bciii^  is  it 
nithoutthe  t^enHiiliojis  which  it  fiijoyetl  in  tht*  liocly  /" — witli  nimiy  biii?- 
gestions  of  a  like  khid,  wiiicii  being  iiiconipiefuMiMiblo,  fall  not  withiii 
ihe  province  of  faith,  but  destroy  in  many  the  bflici'  of  niaifB  eternal 
life,  and  of  the  existence  of  Heaven  and  Hell,  an<l  therewith  all  otlicr 
articles  of  faith  belong;ing  to  theChun^h.  Titat  tlij.s  ih  actually  the  con- 
sequence, we  have  sulVicieut  proof  in  those  who  say,  **  Whoever  came 
from  Heaven  to  tell  us  that  there  is  such  a  place  ?  What  is  Hell? 
Surely  it  is  only  a  creature  of  the  braii] !  What  is  the  meaning  of 
4Dan'8  being  tonnentcd  for  ever  with  tire?  And  >\hat  is  the  day  of 
Judgment?  Have  not  in<*n  been  looking  for  it  miiuy  wfics  in  vain  7"  Not 
to  mcQttOD  a  variety  of  other  suet^estions,  which  imply  a  denial  of  the 
whole.  Lest  therefore  they  who  tiiink  tlius  (as  is  tlie  ease  with  many 
who  from  their  knowledge  in  worldly  niiittrr^  are  r(^>ated  wisy  and 
learned)  should  an}-  longer  disturb  and  sedui-e  the  ^imple  in  faith  and 
heart,  aiMi  bring  on  infernal  darkness  in  rtlaiion  to  a  birjief  of  God,  of 
Heaven,  of  eternal  life,  and  of  other  tliui^s  ilependunt  thereon,  (he  in- 
ieriors  of  my  spirit  have  been  opened  by  the  LonI,  antl  thus  I  Imve 
been  pesniitted  tu  converse  with  all  whom  I  knew  in  the  life  of  the 
body,  after  tjieir  decease,  wit  I)  some  for  days,  with  some  for  months, 
and  with  some  for  a  year  tojrether,  and  also  with  so  many  others,  tliat 
1  should  come  short  if  1  reckoned  them  at  an  lumdit^d  thous^and, 
many  of  whom  were  in  the  Heavens,  and  many  in  tJie  Hdls.  1  have 
also  spoken  with  some  two  days  after  their  decease,  and  told  them 
that  their  friends  were  at  that  time  preparing  for  tiair  funeral;  to 
which  they  replied,  that  they  did  well  to  rcmo\e  out  of  the  wjiy  that 
which  had  served  them  for  a  body,  and  its  functions  in  Ihe  worhl ;  and 
tiiey  desired  me  to  tell  them,  that  th(*y  w  ere  not  dead,  hut  hving  men 
equally  as  before;  that  they  had  only  pa^^sed  out  of  one  world  into 
«nother,  and  did  not  know  that  ih(\v  had  lost  any  thin;;  by  the  change, 
having  H  body  and  senses  as  before,  with  ujiderstanding  anil  will  as< 
before,  and  also  like  thouirhls  and  aileetions,  like  sensations,  like 
•l^easures,  and  like  ilesires,  as  when  Ihey  lived  in  this  world.  Most  of 
those  who  were  newly  departed,  on  finding  themsrUes  living  men' as 
before,  and  in  a  similar  state,  (for  aft«T  death  the  stal<*  of  every  one's 
life  is  at  first  the  same  as  it  had  been  in  the  world,  but  is  succesisively 
changed  either  for  Heaven  or  Hi»ll)  were  aflected  with  a  new  joy  at 
dicir  being  alive,  and  said  tliat  they  did  not  before  believe  it  wouhi  be 
«o ;  but  greatly  wondered  at  ih^Mr  ioinier  ignorance  and  hiindm  ^s  with 
reapect  to  the  state  and  condition  of  their  life  afk/  tlenth;  and  more 
fiaiticularly,  that  the  men  of  the  Church  should  be  in  i-;:eh  dpvkne?? 
as  to  these  poujti*,  when  nevertheless,  above  all  p.'rvonM  v\  the  wh»»?o 
world,  they  miglit  bettecpiainted  with  them.  Ti.ey  t!i«  is  !<:ithe  r.i^?  time, 
•aw  tlie  cause  of  such  blindness  and  ignorance,  wiiiei!  i-:.  \\\i\if.'*'rHa7 
things,  such  as  relate  to  the  world  and  the  body,  had  so  enjrntrcd  and 
tilled  their  minds,  that  they  could  not  elevate  them  into  Ihi'  \\fi\\  of 
'Heaven,  and  penetrate  into  the  things  of  th^  Chun-h  any  r<i-.t:«  r  fh;<n 
as  to  some  |N)ints  of  dodrinc;  for  cor]>oreal  ami  worhlly  ihiii«^s,  ivhfu 
tli«;y  are  so  much  h)ved  as  at  this  day,, occasion  mere  darkness  ip  the 
Blind,  wluL'n  man  is  desirous  of  thinking  concernim:  the  thincnf  of 
Hc^aven,  beyond  the  limits  prescribed  in  the  tloctiiuo  of  Guih  belonging 
io  hiB  churdt  (n  bt  coifUniuul.) 
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ON  THE  NATURE  OF  INFLUX. 

As  this  sul)ject  is  of  deep  consideration,  so  is  it  of  high  ini|)ortancey 
Tvhcther  we  consider  it  in  respect  to  natural  or  revealed  reli^n. 
The  ancient  Atheists,  as  Auaximander,  Democritus,  Slc.  founded 
their  impious  tenets  on  the  hypothesis  of  matter  being  the  first  an4 
only  principle,  to  tlie  exclusion  of  all  immaterial  substances :  Their 
followers  in  infidelity,  down  to  the  modern  times,  have  done  the 
eainc  ;  nor  indeed  is  there  any  other  foundation,  weak  as  it  is,  on 
which  the  odious  system  of  Atlieism  can  be  raised.  That  the  absur- 
dides  of  a  doctrine,  which  banished  all  wise  designs  and  final  causeft 
from  the  creation  and  government  of  the  world,  mig^t  not,  by  plaia 
unsupported  assertions,  shock  the  common  sense  of  mankind, 
(who  are  prone  to  the  belief  and  worship  of  a  God,  whilst  untainted 
in  their  murals  and  edncation)  the  authors  and  abettors  of  this  impietjr 
employed  their  invention  to  form  theories,  whereby  to  account  for 
efiects  witliout  causes,  at  least  without  adiequate  causes;  as  bjr 
maintaining  tlie  eternity  of  the  world  in  its  present  fonn  ;  or,  where 
tliis  could  not  pass,  by  advancing  at  least  an  eternity  of  atoms,  whicb, 
by  tlio  direction  of  chance  and  a  lucky  jutnbl^y  happened  at  last  to 
form  thembtlves  into  the  present  onlerly  mundane  system.  And  as 
they  were  no  less  puzzled  to  account  for  Ufe,  consciousness,  and  in* 
teUect,  upon  their  corpuscular  [»Ian,  thry  found  themselves  reduced 
to  the  u:3cessiiy  of  a^rribing  to  matter,  under  particular  modifications, 
ced;«hi  active  povvcrs  whic^h  are  absoluttly  inconsistent  with  its  known 
essential  prop(:rti<js,  anirming  the  soul  to  be  nothing  but  a  more 
delii'hte  and  rithied  configuration  of  aionis,  and  the  mental  operations 
to  pro:  e^d  ['riMW  the  ineehanical  motit>ns  of  rarefied  matter ;  thus 
maKii:;^Ui('  pijiuiples  of  life  and  un« krstanding  to  be  only  the  modes 
of  ihi'X  wiui'h  l.Hd  nothini;'  vital  or  intelligent  in  it,  an<I  so  ascribing 
more  (o  (he  effect  liian  is  in  the  cause  to  give.  Th(!se  complicated 
absurdities  (whicii  are  to  be  considered  as  so  many  unpudent  insults 
on  ti.e  uiKlerstaiidi!]«r  of  mankind,  as  well  as  so  many  wicked  efforts 
to  ik'stioy  the  p<^ace  and  tiocurily  of  f>ociety,  and  tlie  comfort  c( 
every  individual  in  it)  have  been  so  tJioroughly  detected  and  conr 
futed,  thnt  atlieism,  as  a  sybteni,  no  longer  lifts  up  its  head,  but 
hides  ilseif  under  false  covers,  and  seeks  to  deceive  in  more  specious 
forms  ;  it  due^  not  present  itself  now  as  the  open,  but  as  tlie  whitcd 
Bcpuklire  ;  does  not  professed!}'  declare  war  against  the  majesty  and 
€xi!?tence  of  Aluiiiiiity  God.  but  slily  endeavors  so  to  undermine  his 
attributes,  as  may  Irad  to  the  disbelief  of  him ;  not  directly  opposing 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  but  striving  by  false  reasoning  to  invali- 
date tiie  proofs  ou  >vhi<:h  it  rests ;  hence  an  erroneous  and  coiTupt 
piiilosopiiy,  asf.ribiiig  f ntlux  to  matter,  as  aldo  a  capacity,  at  least  cu- 
IMibility  of  Uiinking,  and  a  ij*If-active  pow<T  of  exciting  sensations  in 
man,  and  thence  ilcuvij:^;  ideas  and  intellccljon,  according  to  that 
Athiistical  maxim,  JS'ilnt  ('J  ia  iuUUrdu,  quod  rmu  ptius  fuit  in  scnun; 
ivlieieas  it  is  the  perceplive  faculty  of  tlie  mini!  alone,  that  gives  to 
fcieiis<'  its  name  and  iiciture  ;  and  therefore,  atVr  the  sepurUion  of  tlic 
soul  from  tlie  body,  the  latter  is  destitute  of  "sense ;  or,  in  other 
word^;  it  is  the  soul  througli  the  mind,  by  the  medium  of  righdy'dtti<- 
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posed  organs,  that  reaches  to  tlie  object,  and  not  tlie  object  t}iat  im- 
presses tlie  luiud  by  any  influxile  power  tiierein.  From  a  like  de- 
lusion of  error  it  is,  that  some  liave  set  up  nature  as  a  first  principle, 
in  the  place  of  God,  whereby  to  accomit  for  piiy^ical  operations  and 
protiuctions  ;  whereas  nature  is  nothing  in  itseli',  any  more  than 
chance,  but  a  mere  word  without  any  meaning  or  idea  belonging  to 
%  if  considered  in  any  other  view  than  as  that  system  of  laws 
whereby  almighty  God  upholds  this  visible  world,  and  produces  the 
infinite  variety  of  forms  and  etlects  in  it,  accoiiiing  to  an  established 
and  regular  course  of  subordinate  causes  and  means ;  and  conse- 
fluently,  where  the  mind  terminates  its  views  in  a  supposed  nature, 
as  a  aelP-moving  agent  or  principle,  it  robs  God  of  the  honor  due  to 
ids  miyesty,  and  transfers  it  to  an  idol  of  its  own  framing.  As  there- 
fore a  talse  philosophy  tends  to  banish  religion  from  the  minds  of  men, 
ao  a  true  pkHotophy  is  subordinate  and  friendly  to  true  theolog}*^ :  It 
is  the  former,  such  as  was  that  of  the  epicureans  and  stoics,  that  the 
apostle  joins  with  vain  deceit,  Col.  ii.  8 ;  whereas  the  true  philoso- 
pher is  he,  that  with  an  humble  and  religious  attention  considers  the 
works  of  the  Lord,  and  (he  operations  of  his  hands,  that  so  from  the 
things  that  are  made  and  do  appear,  he  may  attain  to  a  more  rational 
knowledge  of  the  invisible  things  of  God,  even  his  eternal  power  and 
godhead,  Rom.  i.  20.  So  that  to  speak  against  true  philosophy^  is  to 
•peak  against  the  knowledge  of  God's  works  and  wonders,  as  mani- 
fitted  in  the  creation,  and  against  the  right  use  that  such  intellectual 
improvements  lead  to.  it  is  to  tliis  right  use,  even  to  bring  us  to  a 
nearer  acquaintance  with  God,  both  as  he  is  the  God  of  Nature,  and 
the  God  of  our  Salvation,  that  Baron  Swedenborg  has  employed  his 
philosophical  talents  throughout  his  voluminous  writings,  particularly 
in  his  short  tract  on  the  Nature  of  Influx. 

The  Doctnne  of  Influx,  as  ascribed  to  matter,  and  so  making  this 
the  foundation  of  knowledge  and  of  tlie  afl'ections  ui  the  sou),  ap- 
proaches nc*arer  to  coq^oroal  Atheism  tlian  is  generally  imagined,  as 
li  assigns  to  matter  priority  and  pre-eminence  over  spirit,  whilsl  it 
represents  the  former  as  an  active  principle,  and  the  latter  but  as  a 
passive  subject,  deriving  all  its  furniture  of  ideas  and  intellectual  im- 
provement therefrom  ;  and  tlierefore  the  religious  Theist  is  conctwncd, 
firom  principle,  to  oppose  a  doctrme  that  strikes  at  the  root  of  natur<d 
religion,  and  tluit  superior  excellence  of  the  soul  above  matter,  which 
affords  the  best  natural  argument  in  8up[)ort  of  its  immortality.  bi*t 
the  Christian  is  still  more  nearly  interested  in  this  subject,  as  the 
principles  of  his  religion  discover  to  him  the  dignity  of  his  extraction 
as  a  son  of  God,  and  as  exalted  to  a  participation  of  the  divine  nature 
in  Christ  Jesus  ;  he  is  taught  to  consider  the  corni|)tible  body,  with 
which  he  is  here  invested,  as  a  foul  ciust  of  mortality,  a  mere  piison- 
iMUse,  standhig  as  a  partition-wall  betwixt  him  and  his  pedVclion ; 
that  his  true  and  proper  life,  which  is  his  love  and  wisdom,  is  in  and 
(torn  God  by  Influx  and  emanation;  and  tliougli  he  is  at  present  tied 
and  bound  with  this  material  form,  as  with  the  swaddlintii-rioths  of 
Lis  infant  state,  yet  in  proportion  as  he  dies  to  the  love  of  matenal 
objects,  he  advances  in  his  spiritual  growth,  breaks  his  bandn  a^nr!ller, 
and  rises  into  the  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God.  But  though  the  prim  i- 
flea  of  our  religion  do  teach  u^  these  truths^,  and  though  Wwy  are  in 
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a  sort  aseeutf^d  to  by  Christians,  yet  they  are  not  effectually  believed 
in,  or  understood  in  the  ground  of  a  truie  theosophy,  but  by  a  few  :^ 
Thus,  for  instance,  that  life  is  from  God  they  rctidily  own,  and  c^Ii 
him  the  author  of  it  ^  but  then  they  conceive  of  it  as  a  gift  once  given^ 
and  aftenvani?  sui>sisting  in  them  by  itself,  as  a  principle  detached 
from  God,  and  depending  on  other  distinct  causes  for  its  continuation ; 
Tvhereas  it  really  proceeds  from  God  by  continual  InHux,  Just  as  the 
light  in  our  houses  comes  from  the  sun  by  a  continuous  emanation 
from  it,  and  consequently,  it  does  not  so  well  answer  by  couiparison 
to  an  arrow  jrom  his  quiver,  as  to  a  stream  from  his  fountain  ;  anil  we 
are  more  properly  said  to  live  y'rom  God  than  by  him.  It  must  be 
confessed,  tliat  this  view  of  our  derivative  existence  from  God  bf 
Influx,  adds  greatly  to  the  sense  of  our  dependance  on  him,  as  know- 
ing that  '*  in  him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being,"  Acts  xvii. 
28 ;  and  do  hereby  properly  acknowledge  tlie  life  of  God  in  tlie  squI 
of  man,  which,  in  his  proper  state,  is  a  divine  life ;  and  where  it  m 
otherwise,  the  cause  lies  In  the  abuse  of  free-will  and  misplaced  affec^ 
tions  in  tlie  recipient,  according  to  that  maxim,  (^kquid  recipilur^  r^ 
m'pitur  ad  modum  redpieidis. 

The  proneuess  of  the  human  mind  to  confine  itself  to  the  objects  of 
sense,  joiued  to  the  inordinate  love  of  them«  and  tliese  strengthened 
by  example  and  custom,  do  so  familiarize  material  nature  to  the  thoughts 
both  of  the  learned  and  unlearned,  that  by  degrees  they  become  as  it 
were  chained  down  by  it.  Hence  tlie  theories  of  speculative  and  j)hi- 
losophic  men  have  generally  carrietl  it  for  matter  agahisl  spirit,  whilst 
the  few,  of  a  more  refined  and  disengaged  understuudiiig,  have  beea 
treated  by  them  as  whimsical  and  enthusiastic. 

From  this  prevailing  propensity  to  materialism,  proceeds  sadducisia 
in  roli<rion,  denying  all  supenintural  appearances  and  extmordinacy 
communications  with  the  spiritual  world,  though  it  is  evident  that 
6uch  dispensations  have  been  from  the  beginning,  tlie  scriptures  being 
fHilI  of  them,  not  only  iu  tlie  times  of  tlie  patriarchs,  but  after  the  giving 
ef  the  law :  Nor  do  we  any  where  read  that  the  people  of  God  plcacf 
ed  the  onlinary  dispeit^ations  of  the  wiitten  Word,  and  settled  ministiy^ 
agsiinst  the  utility  or  need  of  them;  (as  is  so  much  the  custom  at  this 
day )  but  conhJidered  them  as  special  tokens  tftfte  Divine  favor,  and  high 
privih^ges  of  their  church ;  nay,  lamented  the  withdrawhigof  thorn  as  sad 
and  sorrowful  signs  :  I'hus  it  is  said,  on  occasion  of  the  extraordinary 
vocation  of  8amuel,  "  That  the  Word  of  the  Lord  was  precious  io 
those  days,  there  was  no  ojion  vision,"  1.  Sam.  iii.  1.  So  in  Psalm 
Ixxiv.  10,  "  We  see  not  our  tokens,  there  is  not  one  prophet  more:" 
And  in  Prov.  xxix.  18,  "Where  there  is  no  vision,  the  people  perish." 
Nor  was  tlie  higher  dispensation  of  the  gospel  intended  to  supersede 
the  occasional  continuance  of  those  extraordinary  vouchsafements  in 
the  Church ;  for  we  road  in  the  Sacred  Records  of  visions,  angelical 
appearances,  prophrtiral  gifts,  He.  after  the  ascension  of  our  Lord 
and  the  day  of  peiitecost ;  and  that  we  may  not  suppose  them  con- 
fined to  those  timo.'^,  St.  Peter  qnotes  the  [jrophecy  of  Joel,  concerning 
the  gift.s  bf»th  of  prophecy  and  vision,  to  be  dispensed  in  the  last  days* 
and  concludes  his  exhortation  to  his  hearers  with  telling  them,  that 
"  the  promise  was  to  them  and  to  their  children,  and  to  all  that  were 
<if^  off.^'  Acta  u,  39.  y  without  excepfting  aaj  of  tke  extraonKnarjr 
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girts.     Great  |)aiiis  have  been  taken,  by  certain  pretenders  to  wisdom, 
to  persuade  tUe  Church  of  Christ,  that  it  is  now  cut  oil*  troni  all  Jiopes 
«f  eKtraordinarj  favors,  nay,  to  tell  almost  to  a  yi.*»r  when  every  thinp; 
iupenmtural  departe<t  from  our  Sion ;  and  the  belief  of  this  has  some- 
how or  other  strani;ely  prevailed  amongst  us  under  the  notion  of  a 
nore  rational  reli;rion  ;  as  if  it  were  more  rational  to  believe,  that  the 
Christian  Church  now  is  less  tlic  Lord's  peculiar  care  tlian  it  was  oi* 
old ;  or  as  if  it  were  more  rational  to  think,  that  we  are  fallen  into  such 
times,  and  such  a  state  of  thiiigs,  as  render  them  le^ss  needful  and  de- 
■irablc  now  than  in  former  days.  The  argument  usually  drawn  against 
the  use  or  occasion  of  such  dispensations,  from  the  circumstance  of 
Christianity  being  now  the  established  religion,  is   far  too   weak  to 
pass  with  men  of  discernment,  unless  the  same  had  lu.'Id  good  under 
die  like  establishment  of  the  Jewish  religion;  or  unless  more  were  to 
be  expected  in  &vor  of  religion  from  tlie  present  human  eslftbiishmenh, 
than  from  such  as  were  under  the  more  immediate  superintendenco 
and  direiction  of  an  extraonlinary  Providence.     But  what  have  esta- 
blislimeats  done,  or  what  c«h  they  do  1  They  can  indeed  free  us  from 
persecution,  that  so  we  may  be  at  liborty  to  lead  peaceable  and  cjuiet 
fiyes  in  all  godliness  and  honesty  ;  and  this  is  confessedly  a  mercy  to 
he  thankful  for:  Tliey  can  also  ttcstow  this  world's  riches  and  honors 
on  ecclesiastical  persons,  or  they  can  take  them  away :  But  can  tiie;^ 
•stab&Bh  piety  by  a  law  ?  Can  they  presene  the  unity  of  faith  by  acts 
of  unilbnnity  ?  Can  they,  by  any  methods  of  watchfulness,  hinder  the 
enemy  from  sowing  tlie  tares  of  error  and  heresy  in  the  field  of  the 
Church,  or  subdue  the  powers  of  darkness  with  the  temporal  swonl? 
Nay,  what  errors  have  they  not  support<;d  ?    What  persecutions  have 
they  not  authorised  against  the  best  Christians,  under  preti'iico  of 
doing  God  service  ?  So  that  no  argument  can  be  urged  in  this  case 
from  the   word  eatvJdishmenty  seeing  that  the  civil  magistrate  can 
equally  serve  the  cause  of  error,  and,  trke  Janus  witii  his  double  face, 
tbow  L'ke  countenance  to  the  doctrines  of  Rome  and  Geneva.     But 
where  bad  arguments  cannot  conclude,  ridicule  may  prevail;  and  ac- 
cordingly, this  also  has  been  made  use  of  to  discredit  the  belief  of  alt 
wpernatural  courunnuicatj<ins,  treating  them  with  derisiott  imder  the 
■une  of  New  Lights.     IMie  condition  of  mockers  and  scoffers  is  of  alt 
the  most  dangerous,  as  well  from  the  particular  state  of  mind  that  con- 
stitutes their  cliaracter,  as  because  they  are  incapable  of  conviction 
by  argument:  nor  does  it,  I  think,  any  where  appear  in  scripture,  that 
SQcb  a  one  was  ever  converted  to  the  Truth.     I  shall  not  here  sa\\ 
how  far  the  treatuig  with  ridicule  the  light  within,  as  communicated 
by  God  to  the  souf,  conies  under  the  name  of  the  unpardonable  sin ; 
but  thus  much  I  will  say,  that  tJiey  will  do  well  to  stand  in  awe,  that 
are  tempted  thus  to  use  it;  for  know,  O  man,  whoever  thou  art,  that  if 
thou  hast  no  supernatural  light  within  thee.  Darkness  is  thy  name,  and 
darkness  is  thy  end,  and  if  tliat  w  liich  should  be  light  within  thee  h?t 
darkness,  how  great  is  that  darkness!    As  to  that  general  prejudica 
vhiJi  some  take  pains  to  excite  aorainst  all  discoveries  hv  extrjiordi- 
nary  communications,  unihrr  the  reproachful  denomination  of  New 
Lights,  it  is  sufficient  to  answer,  that  our  gracious  and  good  God  l:»s 
an  along  imparted  fresh  discoveries  of  truth,  accor<ling  to  his  ^rood 
fleasure^  to  su«h  in  his  Chari^h  as  have  been  riglitly  receptive  oi 
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Ihcm,  either  for  i>iiblic  or  for  private  liciiefit,  nor  fIo<?s  he  at  any  time 
ceaii^e  to  be  gmcious;  and  indeed,  ill  wnuki  it  ho  for  hm  poor,  Heeking^ 
0orrowin«;  servants,  on  their  way  thruusfh  a  dangerous  world,  if,  whilst 
evil  Hpij'its  and  evil  men  are  so  indefatii^abJy  employed  to  stumble 
and  peqilcx  them  with  new  errors,  tliey  were  misupplird  with  new 
Vi^Uiti  for  their  direction  and  safely,  and  if  the  Father  of  Lights  were 
Tess  vigilant  for  our  preservation,  than  the  powers  of  daiknes8  are  for 
our  de.sliTieUon.  But  wherefore  all  this  cry  against  New  Light  in 
spiriluaf  things,  for  are  we  not  exhorted  to  j^row  in  the  knowledge,  as 
well  at?  in  the  grare,  of  our  Loifl  and  Saviour  Jet^us  Christ/  And  where 
the  ordinary  menus  of  this  kuowlefl«re  fail,  or  may  be  iiisutlicieiit  for 
the  purposes  of  salvation,  as  may  Im*  the  cane,  shall  we  suppof^c  that 
what  id  more  will  not  be  granted  ?  Or  hIihII  wo  set  oui^elves  ag:ainst 
the  iceeiviiig  of  liu:iit  from  above,  unless  it  eouHrs  in  this  or  that  par- 
ticular form  or  method  oriii.struction,  and  so  eonfiue  (aod  in  tliose  wavs 
in  w  liich  he  has  not  confined  himseir,  but  left  open  for  the  more  espe- 
cial display  of  hij?  i^oodutss,  and  for  our  more  inmietliate  help  in  every 
time  of  need  ?  Surely  lliis  is  neither  consistent  with  cratilude  horhu^ 
militv.  Nofiiiuo:  is  here  int«'nded  a;rainst  the  utiiai  and  rei^ular  me- 
tliods  of  inslnictioM  and  improventent :  (lod  fotbid!  for  it  in  certainly 
our  duty  to  be  dili<f<;nt  in  the  us^e  of  them,  as  the  oidinary  means  of 
GodV  apfiointuicnt ;  but  to  ur«;e  a^iainst  his  im])artin9:  his  light  and 
truth  to  us  by  any  other  means  and  messentrers,  is  to  set  limits  both 
io  his  s(»\('reii:nfy  :ind  his  gofidnesH,  and  to  t«ay  to  him,  ""^fhus  farhbalt 
tliou  i;Oy  and  no  Jiir'ht  r."  \\v  ni'v  apt  enough  to  boast  of  New  IJp;httii 
in  artsar.d  sciencr>,  and  diiVereiit  bian<  iics  ofnalural  |>hiios<;ph3' ;  and 
why  >ii()ulil  wc  think  that  kiiowledire  in  the  tliinp;s  of  the  spiritital 
world  is  alone  irirafmble  of  additional  imju'ovemenls  ?  However,  if  any 
are  so  fond  nf  their  old  i^rnorance,  as  to  be  unw  iHin^!;  to  part  with  it  for 
TMiy  Xi'W  l.i'Jit  on  Ibis  t-ubject,  we  tball  leave  them  to  the  choice 
tlu*v  :^re  res<'l vod  (o  alride  bv. 

All  ol>j(<:(lon  on  this  su}»je(t  remains  to  be  i^onsidered,  viz.  If  cre- 
dulity in  tlu".  r  tliiiiirs  .<iio(d<l  meet  v.ilh  eneonrap'mvnt,  we  shall  soob 
lie  ov'^irrii  with  enthusiasts,  and  pirlendeil  visionaries,  and  their  fol- 
?!.}wers:  'J'lial  l!*r  auihorily  of  private  tesiijuuny  in  these  eases  is  not 
piilil.  ii'oi  iLi-ouiid  for  our  as.?C!it,  unles-*  stren*;lltened  by  the  power  of 
workiuj;  mi-aeles :  ^Fliat  as  many  well-meaning  p(>{»|)le  are  lii.ble  to 
driu.iion  lli(  m^seives  in  Ihe'-e  matters,  ^'o  Uia.ry  wilfi:!  ir; ;  of  lors  have 
Ir  en  kriov.M  io  vo  out  into  the  worhl  to  deceire  oliiers:  J:nd  timt  as  we 
an*  }»*  ;t  i';ss  bet'.vi\t  llieiM  lo  kiiow-  what  to  h4'l:eve  ar:d  what  not,  it  \n 
i'i«  ill  \f\*'  'ar^rjiiid  tl.L'  sborii  r  Wiiy  to  give  no  eieditto  iii:y  relations  of 
^lis  j.iiid.     To  !;  i-  be  i!  replied: 

ri;.-: — It  :•:;>!  be  ow-ictl  that  ovov-eredulitv  i>  an  e:;Ueme  to  l>f^ 
riii  'x\\'-\y  -u:^  fied  .•!'.':Min>l,  rs  it  niiiy  expose  us  to  <irir::<r  i'lOm  every 
cl.  I|jr',.ji  ;•:;(!  i:fiT",vtii,{',  ;:nd  al^o  pve  o('t"-i:)n  1^:  ww'Ay  supers! Jtion  ; 
.'  -i  !  {'..  Mv  ;«•  Ui  jjjjve  )\  ^,\\tn  In  i'I::.r.«-:e, "  Not  to  in  lievo  ev.TV  s[>irif, 
\  '  \  l)  Iv  :■  (■  r ;::!:.«,  v,l"'  .'  *v  \'\v\'  .';ie  V'i  Vni^iX^'  I  John  iv.  I  l>iU  dien 
i'.'i^  « : ::  -'V^rirv  pi"*  (•■.'; it  i^.uis  ;'S  si.'*«)nc:ly  Irr  li.e  l.\  ii;.vli  ir  of  m  n:?? 
s;  •!'«.  vwfv  <li..('  trlBl,  i:«  for  li:e  reirclii  *:  of  olho.-r  ;  an  tl'l-rjile  in- 
C:-;  ii^!:ify,  cal-ed  in  v;  :'ip{(jL*c an  evil  heart  of  iiJil;rl.'«^'",  bvini:  :j1  hasl  n? 
<ji:i::.i'  ou« :  >.or  wero  Jlie  .Tews  (uj'y  reproved  ^m'  tlirir  «iiM>iie«iieni  e 
to  iiie  written  laW;  but  ai*fo  lor  their  diobciieviiVJ;  dicir  c>k!i*ao;cihi;xry 
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nwBsengere  the  prophets,  even  when  tliey  came  uncredentinlt^d  by 
miracles ;  for  John  the  Baptist  wrought  no  miracles.  The  safe  way  tiieq 
between  these  two  extremes,  and  we  are  required  to  make  the  best 
of  those  helps  Uiat  are  afforded  us  for  the  direction  of  our  judge- 
meat  therein.  That  the  g;ift  of  discerning  of  spirits  was  always  to 
ranain  in  the  Church,  follows  from  tlie  necessary  use  of  it  in  every 
1^;  nor  can  it  be  reasonably  supposed,  that  those  words  of  the 
a|KMtle,  ^  we  are  of  God ;  hereby  know  we  the  Spirit  of  Truth  from 
the  Spirit  of  Error,"  1  Jolm,  iv.  1,  were  to  have  no  meaning  and  appli- 
cation after  the  time  in  which  he  lived.  If  it  be  thought  sufficient  to 
aay,  that  we  are  now  left  to  the  written  Word  for  our  Directory ;  he  it 
aaairered,  that  the  tpiritual  sense  of  the  written  Word  is  given  to  us 
by  tbe  Spirit  of  Truth,  and  it  is  by  the  latter  tliat  the  Lord  opencth  our 
luderstanding  that  we  may  understand  the  Scripture :  these  two  wit- 
Bciico, felter  and  spirit^  thus  conjoining  their  testimony  by  corresponding 
efidence,  as  face  answereth  to  face  in  a  glass.  Again,  our  Lor<i  has 
paeioual^  provided  for  the  safety  and  peace  of  the  sincere  Christian, 
by  the  promise  of  light,  sufficient  for  him  under  any  doubts  pertaining 
to  aalriitioa  **  If  any  will  do  his  will,  [is  willing  to  obey  what  he 
knows  lo  be  the  will  of  God]  he  shall  know  of  the  do(;trine  whether  it 
beoCfiod."  John  vii.  17.  And  as  to  those  little  deceptions  and  errors 
of  jadgement,  which  break  in  upon  no  duties  of  religious  or  moral  obli- 
galMMif  they  may  be  compared  to  the  innocent  follies  of  little  children 
wfaieh  love  their  jiarents  and  one  another. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  PASSAGE  OP  THE  TWO  THIEVES  EXPLAINED. 

When  our  Lord  was  crucified,  two  thieves  were  also  crucified  at 
the  same  time  with  him,  the  one  on  his  right  hand,  and  the  other  on 
Ilia  left  in  Matthew  xxvii.  44,  and  Mark  xv.  32,  they  are  both  repre- 
sented as  having  reviled  the  Lord ;  but  in  Luke  xxiii.  39  to  42,  it  ap- 
that  only  one  railed  on  him,  while  the  other,  in  the  pure  lao- 
of  penitence,  prays  to  him,  and  acknowledges  him  as  the  Lortl 
of  a  better  kingdom  than  this  world  can  afford.  Some,  in  order  to 
reconcile  the  apparent  contradiction  in  the  above  testimony  of  tin? 
Cvangeliata,  have  supposed,  that  the  penitent  thief  at  first  actually  re- 
viled the  Lord,  as  well  as  the  other;  and  that  a  conviction  of  his  mis- 
conduct was  wrought  upon  him  while  hanging  on  the  chksh;  thus  thty 
Jia¥e  concluded,  that  they  were  both  equally  revilers  at  one  time,  as 
declared  by  Matthew  and  Mark ;  but  that  afterwards  one  of  them  re- 
pented, and  rebuke<l  his  companion,  agreeable  to  the  testimony  of 
Luke.  This,  they  think,  satisfactorily  accounts  for  the  diftercnt  rela- 
tions given  by  the  Evangelists,  who,  as  historians,  were  at  lilierty  to 
either  the  former  or  the  latter  conduct  of  the  comlemnt-d  crim- 
Allowing  this  to  be  the  case,  which  however  docs  not  appear 
ftoB  the  klter  of  scripture,  we  shall  proceed  to  point  out  a  much 
more  important  view  of  the  subject,  arising  from  a  consideration  of  its 
intarmd  aense ;  which,  while  it  presents  a  lesson  of  useful  instruction 
to  eveiy  reader,  is  at  the  same  time  calculated  to  remove  every  un- 
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easiness  from  the  mind  on  account  of  llic  apparent  inconsistency  of 
the  inspired  penmen. 

But  first  of  all  it  will  be  proper  to  explain  what  is  sig:nifiecl  by  the 
ttvo  thieves  themselves,  who  were  crucified  together  with  Jesus.  By 
these  then  we  are  to  understand  the  Christian  Church  (so  called)  in  its 
present  state,  or  those  who  profess  themselves  to  be  followers  of  Christ 
The  thief  who  was  crucified  on  the  right  hand  of  Jesus,  represents 
those  in  the  Christian  Church,  who  are  in  charity,  or  the  good  of  life, 
and  not  so  much  in  the  truth  of  doctrine ;  but  the  thief  on  the  lefi  hand 
denotes  those  who  miuntain  (aith  alone,  to  the  exclusion  of  charity. 
Matthew  and  Mark  represent  them  both  as  revilers  of  the  Ix>rd,  for 
this  reason,  viz.  because  neither  those  of  tlie  Old  Church  who  are  in 
charity,  nor  those  who  are  in  faith  separate  from  charity,  actually  ac- 
knowledge and  innncdiately  approach  the  Lord  alone  as  the  only  God 
of  heaven  and  earth ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  prevailing  doctrine  of 
A  Trinity  of  Divine  Persons,  worship  the  Fatherybr  the  sake  of  the  Son, 
and  tluis  climbing  up  some  other  way,  in  reality  become  thieves  and 
robbers  agreeably  to  our  Lord's  own  words  in  John  x.  1.  But  as 
every  one  who  is  principled  in  genuine  charity,  will,  on  instruction, 
sooner  or  later  receive  tlie  doctrine  of  the  Lord,  namely,  that  He  alone 
is  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  in  One  Divine  Person,  and  as  8ach 
the  sole  object  of  all  adoration,  therefore  the  tliief  on  tlie  right  hand  is 
represented  by  Luke  as  a  sincere  and  self-condemned  penitent,  who 
first  acknowledges  Jesus  as  an  innocent  [sny,  a  Divine)  Man,  and  then, 
addressing  him  immediately,  tlius  prays,  "  Lord,  remember  me  when 
thou  comest  into  tki/  kingdom."  To  whom  Jesus  answered,  when  he 
found  that  he  approached  liim  immediately,  acknowledging  him  as  the 
sole  IjOrd  of  the  heavenly  kingdom,  "  To-day  shalt  fhou  be  with  me  in 
paradise."  Luke  xxiii.  41  to  43.  As  much  as  to  say,  These  are  the 
conditions  of  salvation,  and  this  is  the  stale  which  insures  admission 
into  heaven. 

in  confirmation  of  what  has  been  just  advanced  respecting  those  in 
the  Old  Church  who  are  in  charity,  and  yet  do  not  actually  acknow- 
ledge and  immediately  approach  tlie  Lord  alone  as  the  only  Crod  of 
heaven  and  earth,  we  shall  here  introduce  an  explanation  of  that  passage 
of  the  Revelation,  where  it  is  said,  that  "John  took  the  little  book  out  of 
the  anajel's  hand  and  gte  it  up ;  and  it  was  in  his  moutli  sweet  as  honey, 
but  in  his  belly,  bitter,"  chap.  x.  1 0.  The  litllr  hook  here  means  the  Doc- 
trine OF  THE  New-Jerusalem  concerning  the  I-ord,  publishefl  by 
Emanuel  Swedenborg.  John's  taking  thebook  out  of  the  angeVs  hand, 
denotes  the  reception  of  that  doctrine  among  the  good  and  pious  in  the 
Christian  Churdi,  as  a  revelation  from  the  Lord  out  of  the  angelic  hea-  ■* 
ven.  His  effing  it  vp,  signifies  their  acknowledgment  of  it.  By  its 
beino;  sn-cet  as  honey  in  his  mouth,  is  signified,  that  their  first  reception 
cf  that  doctrine  is  grateful  and  pleasant  arising  from  an  acknowledg- 
nieril  of  the  T^ord  as  the  Saviour  and  Redeemer  of  the  world.  But 
by  if-  nf!f/cinfr  his  belly  hitter,  is  signified  the  extreme  diflicuUy  and  Iric- 
iioriev,*  «sof  arknowleddnghim  as  the  Onh'  God  of  heaven  and  earth, 
and  i\n\\  his  Humanity  is  Divine.  This  gnmd  docfrine  is  perceived 
by  iliem  as  irksome  and  disagreeable,  by  reason  of  the  many  falsifica- 
tions of  the  Word  that  have  been  rooted  as  it  were  in  their  minds,  in 
consequence  of  tb^t  fir^t  and  fundacneotal  of  all  errors  in  the  Christian 
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Church,  (so  called)  which  (horrible  to  relate !]  imposes  od  every  man, 
on  pain  of  etcrual  damnation,  a  blind  and  impossible  faitli  in  the  ex- 
istence of  Three  Divine  Persons  in  the  Godhead,  which  is  neither 
more  nor  leas  than  the  actual  acknowledgement  of  Three  distinct  Gods. 
Hence  arises  a  numerous  race  of  falscs,  and  amonp;  tlic  rest  that  hydra, 
fidih  alonty  which  by  its  serpentine  subtlety  confirms  all  tlie  n'st. 
This  is  the  true  cause  of  that  billerncait  of' belly,  spoken  of  by  John, 
and  that  intenjal  repugnance  which  many  discover  against  the  doctrine 
of  the  Lord,  and  even  against  the  term  Divine  Hmiianily. 

But  to  return  to  the  subject  of  the  two  thieves,  who  were  crucified 
i¥ith  the  Lord ;  that  such  is  their  si^iification,  ^  stated  above,  may 
alao  appear  fron^  this  consideration,  namely,  that  every  thing  recorded 
in  the  Gospels  to  Iwve  been  done  by  the  Jews,  has  reference,  in  an  i#i- 
ierior  sense,  to  tlic  Christian  C1)urch;  for  as  they  rejected  the  Lord 
himself,  it  is  natural  to  ex[)ect  tliey  would  afso  reject  the  Christian  re- 
figion,  and  all  its  followers,  whether  good  or  bad ;  whether  of  the  de- 
scription pf  those  on  tlie  right  hand,  or  of  those  on  the  left.  Their 
steady  adherence  to  their  own  religion,  notwithstanding  it  is  founded 
on  the  mere  outward  letter  of  scripture,  which  they  adulterate  and 
falsify,  is  represented  by  tlieir  demanding  Barabbas  to  be  released  in- 
stead of  Christ ;  and  yet  this  Barabbas  was  a  murderer,  as  well  as  a 
promoter  of  sedition  in  the  city,  by  whom  was  signified  tlie  Jewish 
Church  in  respect  to  its  destruction  of  the  Divine  Truths  of  the  holy 

WOED. 

Similar  to  this  passage  of  the  two  thieves  on  the  right  and  left  of 
Jeaus,  is  that  other  passage  in  Matt.  xxv.  31  to  46,  where  it  is  said, 
that  the  sheep  shall  be  set  on  the  Ring^s  right  hand,  and  the  goats  on 
the  left,  iiere  also  two  d(>scriptions  of  persons  in  the  Christian 
Church  are  pointed  out.  viz.  those  who  are  in  charity,  or  the  sheep, 
and  those  who  are  in  faith  alone,  or  the  goats.  In  both  cases  they 
who  are  on  the  riglit  hand  are  saved,  but  they  who  are  on  the  left  are 
not. 

Before  we  conclude  this  subject,  we  shall  take  notice  of  a  singular 
circumstance  attending  the  crucifixion  of  the  two  thieves.  In  John 
xix.  31  to  36,  it  is  said  that  'Uhe  soldiers  brake  the  legs  of  the  two 
thieves ;  and  when  they  came  to  Jesus,  and  saw  that  he  was  dead  al- 
ready, they  brake  not  his  legs  ;  which  things  were  done,  that  the  scrip- 
ture should  be  fulfilled,  A  bone  of  him  shall  not  be  broken."  The 
wonderful  mysteries  contained  in  tliese  words  would  require  many 
pages  to  unfold.  We  shall  only  make  a  few  general  ob8er\'ations,^and 
leave  the  particulars  to  be  supplied  by  the  enlightened  reader  himself 
in  hie  own  mind. 

Lp.g8  denote  the  natural  principle,  and  when  applied  to  the  Lord, 
me^n  the  Divine  Natural  of  his  Humanity.  When  therefore  it  is  said, 
Ikty  brake  not  his  legs,  we  are  thereby  ^ven  to  understand,  that  th< 
Humanity  of  the  Lord  was  completely  glorified,  even  as  to  the  ulti- 
mates,  which  are  the  bones.  Hence  also  he  arose  with  his  whole  body 
complete,  dififcrently  from  all  other  men.  By  breaking  the  legs  of  the 
two  thieves  is,  in  a  general  sense,  signified,  that  the  gross  natural  prin- 
ciple of  roan  will  never  rise  again,  being  committed  to  final  dissolution 
oo  the  death  of  the  material  body.  But  it  still  further  implies,  in  a  more 
reflective,  representative  sense,  that  the  rxtamafs  of  tlie  Old  C.hrh* 
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tian  Church,  which  is  eignified  by  the  two  thieves,  as  before  obserred, 
will,  on  the  extinction  of  its  internal  vital  principle,  be  also  in  doe  time 
obliterated ;  while  the  New  and  true  Christian  Church,  which  is  the 
New  Jerusalem,  being  founded  on  an  acknowledgment  of  the  Divini^ 
of  the  Lord's  Humanity,  even  as  to  the  nltimates,  will  endure  through 
the  countless  ages  of  eternity,  both  in  the  spiritual  and  in  the  natural 
world,  or  as  well  in  its  extenial  as  its  internal  form.  'I*his  is  signified 
by  the  following  words,  ^  When  they  vame  to  Jesus,  and  saw  that  he 
was  dead  already,  they  brake  not  his  legs."  Death  here  signifies  re- 
surrection and  glorification ;  his  being  dead  afa^ady,  therefore,  denotes 
that  the  Lord  has  already  departed  from  the  Old  Church,  and  that  he 
is  now  establishing  his  New  and  tnie  Christian  Church,  which  is  flie 
New-Jerusalem. 
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The  following  is  taken  from  a  manuscript  found  among  the  papers  of 
Thomas  Tomkinson,  Gent,  who  lived  about  the  beginning  of  last 
century. 

Thai  God  ever  was,  is,  and  mU  be,  in  the  Form  of  a  Man, 

The  Lord  Jeeus  Christ,^  who  in  scripture  is  called  the  Son  of  Man, 
is  the  only  true  God ;  and  though  he  is  called  by  several  titles,  as  Fa- 
ther, Son,  and  Spirit,  yet  he  is  not,  nor  can  he  be  proved  to  be,  any 
otiier  than  one  personal  glory  in  the  form  of  a  Man ;  nor  was  he  any 
'other  before  time,  in  time,  and  to  all  eternity  will  remain  so. 

Th.tt  the  Son  of  Man  should  be  the  eternal  God  is  a  great  mystery 
to  know,  and  to  declare;  yet  the  knowledge  thereof  is  revealed  to  us 
so  far,  that  to  our  understanding  it  appears,  that  he  who  made  man  be- 
came Man,  and  dwelt  among  us. 

He  that  was  the  seedsfnan  became  se£d  himself;  therefore  called 
(Gen.  iii.)  the  seed  o(  the  woman,  because  he  took  ^eei^pf  the  Virgin 
Mary,  which  wa9  that  of  Abraham,  which  was  that  of  Adam,  whk^ 
was  the  seed  of  Goo. 

John  xvii.  5,  it  is  written,  //  is  life  eternal  to  know  the  true  God,  and 
Jesits  Christ,  whom  he  hath  sent 

These  two  distinctions,  via.  the  true  God,  and he  hath  sent,  doth 

not  divide  tire  titles  into  two  persons,  any  more  than  those  other  say- 
inpi  of  Paul,  Phil.  iv.  20.  1  Thes.  i.  3;  and  iii,  11.  \_Now  tmto  God'] 
and  [our  Father  be  glory;]  but  it  is  so  expressed^  referring  to  the  two- 
fold appearance  of  God. 

Hence  the  meaning  of  these  words  is  no  more  than  if  it  were  read 
thuR,  "  it  is  eternal  life  to  know  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  true  God.'* 
ThuH  that  scripture  is  unfolded,  and  joins,  and  twists  itself  with  this 
other  scripture.  He  that  hath  the  Son  hath  life,  2  John  v.  12.  Now 
these  two  sayings,  joined  together  with  a  third,  become  impregnable ; 
He  that  hath  the  Son  hath  the  Fattier  also,  John  i.  36. 

God  from  all  eternity  was  in  the  form  of  a  Man.  Yet  the  uncreated 
Majesty,  before  he  became  flesh,  did  not  consist  of  elementaiy  matter. 
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but  was  a  bright  shining  glory  ofuncompounded  purity,  infinitely  more 
gioiHiUB  than  the  sun.  Behold,  and  wonder,  that  this  infinite  spiri- 
tual body  should  change  itself  into  flesh !  yea,  be  wrapt  up  in  flesh,  and 
remain  now  in  a  body  of  flesh  and  bone !  But  this  body  being  now 
l^orified,  is  as  glorious,  yea,  this  his  body  of  flesh  and  bone  is  more 
{lorioua  than  it  was  before,  when  it  was  a  spiritual  body ;  for  a  very 
glimpse  of  this  bis  now  body  of  flesh  and  bone  glorified,  struck  Paul 
bfind;  and  so  it  would  have  dazeled  John's  eyes  too,  if  his  eyes  had 
not  been  strengthened  above  nature,  or  the  person  of  Jesus  presented 
obCo  him  with  a  part  of  his  glory  veiled.  And  though  the  Creator  did 
ID  time  change  his  Godhead  glory  into  flesh ;  yet  the  purity  of  his  na- 
ture neither  was,  nor  could  be  changed,  but  only  his  infinity  let  down 
into  flesh  for  a  season,  that  he  might,  for  an  everlasting  astonishment 
mto  men  and  angels,  clothe  his  Godhead  spirit  with  pure  human  flesh. 

And  although  the  uncreated  Majesty  was  of  so  pure  and  sweet  a  na- 
ture when  a  spuitual  body,  and  in  this  glorified  body  of  flesh  and  bone 
more  glorious,  yet  was  it  before  time,  in  time,  and  to  all  eternity,  no 
other  than  one  personal  glory  in  the  form  of  a  Man. 

For  do  you  not  find  it  written,  Phil.  ii.  6,  7,  that  Christ  is  not  only 
EquAii  with  the  Father,  but,  in  the  vert  form  of  God  ?  Then  must 
God  be  in  the  veryfann  of  man,  if  Christ  was  in  iheform  of  a  man. 

Again,  doth  not  the  scripture  abundantly  prove  this  ?  What  is  the 
meaning  of  Moses,  when  he  said,  that  God  created  man  in  his  own 
tmagt^  and  in  his  own  likeness?  Had  not  these  words  relation  t« 
Adam's  body^  as  well  as  his  spirit?  It  is  indeed  written,  Ephes.  ir. 
29,  (hat  we  are  crepUed  after  the  image  of  Qod  in  righteousness  and 
koUneis.  Can  righteousness  and  holiness  act  forth  themselves  with- 
out a  body  ?  Or  do  you  ever  read,  that  righteousness  and  holiness 
were  ever  acted  forth,  in,  or  by  any  other  form  but  the  form  of  a  man? 
When  God  said.  Be  ye  holy  as  1  am  holy  ;  what !  must  the  souls  run 
out  of  the  bodies  to  be  like  him?  If  they  did,  they  would  be  nothing. 
Where  would  mercy  and  justice,  meekness  and  humility,  be  found? 
There  could  be  no  such  virtues  known,  or  have  being,  were  they  not 
found  to  centre  in  a  body.  It  is  said.  We  are  created  into  Christ  Jesus 
mUo  good  tvorks ;  can  good  works  be  done  by  the  soul  without  the 
body? 

The  reason  of  this  doctrine's  being  so  resisted  by  Ihe  learned  phi- 
kMOphers,  is  through  the  narrowness  of  their  understandings,  in  not 
being  able  to  conceive,  that  because  they  themselves  have  vile  and 
vieioos  lusts,  that  therefore  whatsoever  is  in  the  form  of  a  man  must 
have  all  the  evils  and  fraihies  of  themselves. 

And  though  it  may  be  true,  that  several  of  t)ic  great  heathen  phi- 
loaopbers,  and  also  the  Jews,  have  o|)poscd  this  doctrine :  and  tliat 
also  many  of  those  who  pretend  to  Christianity,  have  mixed  their  own 
carnal  reason  with  the  scriptures,  and  thereby  corrupted  the  meanings 
of  the  texts,  and  resisted  the  truth  :  yet  this  doth  nothing  avail,  fora/i- 
Hfyiiy  and  tradition  cannot  make  error  iini\  Jalsehood  truth,  notwith- 
•tnn^ng  custom  and  practice  may  have  for  a  time  established  them ; 
for  there  have  been  wrong  principles  ever  since  Cain :  therefore  in 
matters  of  religion  there  is  no  pleading  of  antiquity,  custom,  and  tra- 
dition; for  Antichrlat  was  in  Cain  before  Christ  was  in  Abel. 
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This  is  (lie  doctrine  and  hioguage  orMo8C8,aiidall  the  true  pro[>het8 ; 
that  God  hath  a  glorious  body,  and  timt  body  in  ihefomi  of  a  Man, 

Moses's  testimony  is,  tiia-.  God  created  man  in  his  own  itnage,  si- 
miliiude^  and  likeness :  he  also  saith,  that  God  talked  with  Adam,  and 
7valkcd  with  Enoch ;  and  Abraliam,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  talked  with  God: 
and  it  was  God  tliat  wrcatkd  with  Jacob:  not  that  God's  spiritual  bodj 
was  changed  from  its  nature,  but  only  veiled  with  a  solid  substanee ; 
much  m  the  angels,  wlien  they  appeared  to  our  forefathers.  They  then, 
as  it  were,  divested  themselves  of  their  glory,  and  appeared  as  mor- 
talized  for  a  season,  and  so  did  eat  and  drink  with  men  as  if  they  had 
been  mortal ;  when  yet  it  is  certain,  that  they  remained  spiritual. 

Thus,  when  the  great  Jehovah  hatli  appeared  unto  man,  he  hath 
Mther  veiled  himselif,  or  veiled  the  eyes  of  his  servants,  that  his  glo- 
ry might  appear,  but  as  their  spirits  might  be  capable  to  behold  it; 
lor  no  mortal  e>  e  is  able  to  behold  God  in  tlie  glory  of  his  essence 
and  person. 

Therefore,  when  the  glorious  God,  upon  tlie  request  of  Moses, 
would  manifest  unto  him  his  personal  presence  in  his  form  and  glory ; 
yet  nevertheless  was  he  constrained  to  cover  the  eyes  of  Moses, 
whilst  his  face  and  fiery  flaming  eyes  were  towards  him ;  to  the  end 
that  Moses  might  have  power  in  the  organ  of  his  external  eye,  to  be- 
hold the  glory  of  his  bade  parts.  Wherefore  the  Lord  put  Moses  iu 
the  clift  of  a  rock,  and  laid  his  hand  on  Moses's  face,  until  he  had 
passed  by,  because  his J'ace  was  too  glorious  for  mortal  eyes  to  be- 
hold. 

Moses  saith,  that  God  looked  down  from  heaven;  that  God  came 
down  (vom  heaven;  that  God  went  up  to  heaven;  that  God  heard; 
that  God  saw ;  that  God  had  eyes,  ears,  hands,  and  mouth,  whereby  he 
spake  the  ten  words  of  the  law;  and  not  only  so,  but  he  nroteihem 
with  hhjifigfrs. 

Moreover,  doth  not  David  attribute  hands,  ears,  moxUh,  and  tongue^ 
unto  his  God?  And  in  Oic  94th  Psalm  he  proveth  undeniably,  that 
God  hath  all  these  parts  of  a  body.  In  that  Psalm,  David  was  troubled 
to  see  wickedness  so  much  abound,  and  he  shows  tlie  cause  where- 
fore it  was,  that  the  hearts  ofwidced  men  ntre  fully  set  inthejn  to  do  evil ; 
and  it  wiis  because  they  thought  God  was  some  infinite  formless  spi- 
rit, that  could  neither  hear  nor  understand.  Hut  for  this  their  wicked 
imagination,  David  calls  ihcm  fools  mu\  brutish  people;  and  convinces 
tliem  of  their  ignorance,  telling  them,  that  He  tlial  made  the  eye,  shall 
he  not  see ;  and  he  that  planted  the  ear  shall  lie  not  hear ;  ami  he  thai 
teacheth  man  knowledge,  sfudl  he  not  Imve  a  heart  of 'his  oirni  to  understatul  ? 

{To  be  continued.) 


TO  THE  EDITORS. 

Gentlrmln. 

As  you  (aiMl  some  of  your  correspondents)  appear  to  possess  an 
entire  new  niocie  of  reconciling  the  apparent  contradictions  and  ab- 
surdities w'tUi  which  tiic  Bible  abounds,  and  as  I  must  acknowledg:e 
tliat  I  am  pleased  with  the  ingenuity  with  which  you  dispose  of  knotty 
poJMits,  I  am  induced  to  propose  a  difficulty  for  solution,  which  is  well 
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calculated  to  put  that  ingenuity  to  the  test.  I  mean  the  paradoxical 
and  mysterious  prophecies  (as  they  are  called)  contained  in  the  twenty- 
teverUh  and  thirtieth  chapters  of  Isaiah.  As  you  are  familiar  with  the 
Bible,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  quote  the  passages  i  allude  to  :  they 
may  be  found  in  the  first  three  verses  of  the  former,  and  the  twenty- 
fifth  and  twenty-sixth  verses  of  the  latter  chapter,  if  yon,  or  any  of 
your  eniightened  correspondents,  can  make  them  appear  like  any  thing 
else  than  an  unmeaning  jargonj  you  will  hear  again  from 

ANAXAMANDER 


TO  THE  EDITORS. 

Truth,  gentlemen,  genuine  truth,  never  loses  by  coming  to  light, 
and  mankind  can  but  be  bettered  by  it ;  hence  it  is  I  think  it  highly 
advisable,  for  the  benefit  of  your  readers,  to  usher  into  the  world  the 
following  important  extract  from  Emanuel  SwEOENBoac's  manuscript 
Diary,  concerning  the  Epistles  of  Paul. 

"No.  4824.  That  Paul's  Epistles  have  no  internal  sense,  is  w-ell 
known  in  the  other  life ;  but  it  was  foreseen  they  should  be  in  tho 
Church,  lest  the  members  of  the  Church  should  do  evil  to  the  Word 
of  the  Lord;  for  if  a  man  lead  a  bad  life,  and  yet  believes  the  Word 
to  be  sacred,  he  does  evil  to  Heaven ;  for  that  reason  Paul's  Epistles 
were  permitted,  and  for  that  reason  Paul  was  not  allowed  to  take  from 
tile  Lord  any  thing  of  a  tried  or  proved  life,  (vitam  probatam)  nor 
even  of  doctrine,  and  to  expound  or  ex])lain  the  same,  but  he  took 
all  from  himself  lu^ieed  the  Church  explains  the  Word  of  the  Lord, 
but  it  is  by  Paul's  Epistles  she  explains  it ;  wherefore  also  she  depart- 
ed from  the  good  of  charity,  and  received  the  truth  of  faith ;  which 
nevertheless  the  Lonl  himself  <lid  even  teach,  but  in  such  a  mamier, 
that  the  good  of  charity  was  all." 

This  extract,  gentlemen,  short  as  it  is,  might  afford  much  matter  to 
fliink  on,  to  many  of  our  friends,  who  begin  to  be  willing,  1  fear,  to  be 
too  self-wise,  and  take  upon  themselves  to  demonstrate  to  the  world 
ttie  truths  of  our  sacred  religion,  without  making  known  (o  the  world 
what  pure  source  every  man  might  derive  them  from  in  all  their  ge- 
nuine purity.  Who  has  an  ear  to  hear,  as  the  Lord  said,  let  hitn  hear^ 
and  prove  more  obedient  to  his  fatherly  dictates ;  that  is  the  sanguine 
irisb  of  the  meanest  of  his  servants,  VERITAS. 


The  above  remarks  concerning  Paul's  Epistles  seem  to  be  exceed- 
ingly just;  agreeable  to  which  Paul  himself  frequently  declares,  that 
what  he  wrote  was  not  by  Divine  inspiration,  or  from  any  command 
of  the  Lord,  but  merely  according  to  his  own  private  judgment.  Of 
this  any  one  may  be  convinced  by  reading  only  his  7th  chapter  of  the 
I  Corinthians  from  beginning  to  end;  also  2  Cor.  xi.  17.  In  many 
other  passages  of  his  writings  he  speaks  of  himself  m  very  high  terms ; 
and  notwithstanding  his  great  care  to  ascribe  the  praise  to  the  Lord, 
yet  after  all  it  must  be  acknowledged,  his  language  in  some  cases 
smells  very  strongly  of  self.  Sec  2  Cor.  Chap.  x.  7  to  16.  Chap.  xi. 
1,5,  10,  16  to  33.  Chap  xii.  11. 
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It  has  been  remarked  by  several,  (and  the  obeervation  may  be  re- 
peated in  this  place)  that  where  the  ministers  of  the  Old  Church 
preach  one  sermon  from  the  Gospels,  which  are  the  Word  of  the 
Lord,  they  preach  (en,  if  not  twenty  sermoru  from  the  Epistles  of  Paul 
Thus  the  declaration  of  Baron  Swedenborg  is  verified,  where  he  says, 
it  was  foreseen  by  the  Lord,  that  the  Christian  Church  would  almost 
rctject  his  words,  and  substitute  in  their  place  the  mere  sayingi  of 
Paul.  This  also,  as  he  observes,  is  of  Divine  Providence,  to  prevent, 
as  much  as  possible,  their  profaning  and  doing  violence  to  the  Sacred 
Scripture. 

Notwithstanding  the  above  remarks,  we  >vish  it  to  be  well  ob- 
served, that  the  New  Church  still  considers  the  Epistles  of  Paul  as 
useful  to  promote  a  life  of  charity,  and  to  confirm  the  Divine  truths  of 
the  Word.  M.  K. 
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(In  continuation  /rampage  180.) 

AMy  denotes  the  Esse  and  Existere  of  all  things  in  the  universe. 
The  reason  why  /  Am  is  twice  mentioned  in  Exodus  iii.  14.  viz.  /  Am 
that  I  Amy  is  because  the  first  /  Am  signifies  the  Esse,  or  Divinity, 
which  is  called  Father,  and  the  second  the  Existere,  or  Divine  Hu- 
manity, which  is  called  Son.  This  distinction,  however,  is  to  be  un- 
derstood of  the  Lord  before  his  humanity  ^^-as  made  Divine :  but  when 
the  Lord  became  or  was  made  the  Divine  Esse  or  Jehovah,  even  as 
to  his  humanity,  then  the  Divine  truth  proceeding  from  his  humanity 
was  and  is  ti)e  Divine  Existere  from  the  Divine  Esse.  No  angel  ojt 
man  has  any  thing  to  do  with  an  idea  or  conception  of  the  Divinity 
separate  from,  or  above  the  humanity ;  for  all  such  ideas,  in  conse- 
quence  of  having  no  object  on  which  to  be  fixed  and  terminated, 
ultimately  fall  either  into  nature  or  into  nothing.  Hence  all  who 
worship  the  Father  out  of,  distinct  from,  or  for  the  sake  of  the  Soi^ 
will,  if  confirmed  in  such  worship,  at  last  become  either  naturalists  or 
atheists.  To  prevent  mankind  from  worshipping  an  unknown,  invi- 
aible  Crod,  was  one  reason  why  he  came  down  to  earth,  and  made 
himself  visible  first  in  a  material  body,  adapted  to  the  sight  of  the  ma^ 
terial  eye,  which  continifed  for  the  space  of  thirty-three  years ;  and 
afterwards  in  a  glorified  body,  adapted  to  the  sight  of  man*s  spiritual 
eye,  in  which  glorious  form  he  may  be  seen  and  worshipped  to  eter- 
nity. The  great  Jehovali,  considered  as  he  is  in  himself,  and  above 
all  the  Heavens,  is  in  the  Word  called  the  Father :  the  same  Jehovah, 
considered  as  visiting  his  fallen  creatures,  and  appearing  among  them 
in  a  human  form,  is  called  the  Son,  because  the  humanity  which  he 
assumed  was  produced  by  conception  from  the  Divinity,  as  a  son  is 
from  a  father :  and  the  virtues  or  operations  proceeding  from  the  glo- 
rified body  of  the  same  Jehovah,  are  in  the  Woan  called  Ihe  Holjf 
Spirit.  How  strange,  that  the  human  mind  should  have  sufiered  itsetf 
to  be  so  imposed  upon,  as  to  admit,  even  for  a  moment,  the  idea  of 
three  Gods,  or  three  distinct  Divine  Persons,  (which  is  the  same  thing) 
merely  because  the  one  God  has  been  pleased  to  call  himself  by 
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three  names  !  As  well  might  we  suppose,  that  there  are  as  many  dis- 

tioet  Persons  in  the  Godhead,  as  there  are  different  names  applied  to 

the  Deity ;  for  if  a  name  alone  be  sufficient  to  excite  in  the  mind  aa 

idea  of  a  person,  then  for  every  name  we  must  conceive  so  many 

persoos.  But  the  reason  why  so  many  names  are  driven  in  the  Word 

to  the  Divine  Being,  is  because  names  denotes  qualities,  and  the  qua- 

lities  of  Divinity  ai-e  many ;  notwithstanding  which,  they  altogether 

finite  in  forming  one  universal  quality,  which  may  be  termed  an  infir 

^9itelif-one  essence. 

AMALEKy  or  Amalekitesy  signifies  those  who  are  in  false  prin- 
ciples. 

JfMALEKITES  and  the  Amorites,  dwelling  in  Hazezon  TamoTf 
signifies  falses  from  which  evils  are  derived. 

JiMjiZED,  (to  be)  signifies  acknowledgment. 

AMAZED.  "And  the  men  were  amazed,  every  one  at  his  com* 
^wnioD,"  in  Gen.  xliii.  33.  signifies  the  change  of  state  of  each  among 
ttemselves,  for  being  amazed,  denotes  an  unexpected  and  sudden 
"diai:^  of  the  state  of  the  thoughts ;  this,  as  being  the  cause  of  amaze- 
xnent,  is  signified  in  the  internal  sense ;  and  every  one  at  his  compa* 
fliioD,  denotes  of  each  among  themselves ;  for  the  subject  treated  of) 
Ss  eoncermng  the  order  of  truths  under  good  from  the  presence  of  tho 
vUemal,  which  order  being  new,  occasioned  a  change  of  state  of  each 
^mong  themselves,  which  is  signified  by  the  men  being  amazed  each 
mt  his  companion. 

AMBERj  (the  color  of)  hath  respect  to  the  external  Divine  sphere 
«f  the  Word. 

AMEN,  signifies  Divine  confirmation  from  truth,  consequently  from 
^e  Lord  himself  Amen  signifies  truth,  because  the  Lord  was  truth 
itself,  therefore  he  so  often  said.  Amen,  I  say  unto  you.  in  Revela- 
&ns  he  is  called  the  Amen,  the  fniihfvl  and  the  true  witness. 

AMEN,  signifies  the  consent  of  all. 

AMEND,  (to)  a  sufficiency  [of  opportunity]  is  given  to  every  man 
of  amending  his  life  after  death,  if  possUjle. 

The  life  of  the  evil  after  death,  can  never  be  amended  and  altered 
by  the  way  of  the  thought. 

AMEND,  (to)  man  can  be  amended  by  truths,  no  more  than  so  far 
as  he  is  in  good. 

AMETHYST,  signifies  the  spiriiunl  love  of  sjood. 

JLIILIfOjV,.( children  of)  signiiies  those  who  falsify  the  truths  of  the 
WoBDy  and  of  the  Church. 

AMMONITE  and  MOABITE,  (an)  signifies  the  profanation  of  the 
celestial  and  spiritual  things  of  faitfi. 

AMORITE,  in  the  Word,  signifies  evil  in  general,  or  evils  original- 
ingih  falses. 

AMPHITHEATRE.  There  was  seen  one  in  the  spiritual  world, 
where  the  dragons  held  their  abominable  diversions,  agreeably  to 
correapoDdence  with  their  state. 

JMRAPHAEL,  king  of  Shinar  and  Ariarh^  king;  of  EUasar,  signifies 
troths  and  goodnesses  in  the  Lord'6  exta-nal  man. 

ANALYTICALLY,  to  think  analytically  and  rationally,  is  from 
ioflux. 

Yn.  IL  -      2^  A>.  $. 
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ANCIENT  CHURCH  was  a  spiritual  Church,  and  had  a  revealed 
Word,  which  has  been  long  since  lost. 

ANCIENT  CHURCH,  (in  Uie)  there  were  doctrinals,  and  tiiem 
were  scientifics ;  the  dodriiuds  treated  of  love  to  God,  and  of  charity 
towards  the  neighbor;  but  the  scientifics  treated  of  the  correspondences 
of  the  natural  world  with  the  spiritual  world,  and  of  representative  of 
spiritual  and  celestial  things,  in  things  natural  and  terrestrial.  These 
acientifics  were  principally  cultivated  and  taught  in  £g}'pt. 

ANCIENT  CHURCHy  (the)  was  not  constituted  by  Noah,  but  hjr 
his  thn^e  sons,  S/i^m,  f/a//i,  and  Japheth, 

ANCIENT  OF  DA  VS,  is  the  Lord  from  eternity. 

ANCIENT  OF  DAYS     The  Lord  as  to  Divine  Good  or  Diving 
Love,  who  is  called  the  Aneient  of  Days,  from  the  most  ancient  timeq^ 
when  the  diurch  was  celestial,  being  in  Love  to  the  Lord ;  that  Chufch^ 
and  the  Heaven  of  those  \%ho  ymvefrom  thence  is  understood  by  o^ 
throne,  which  was  as  a  Jlame  of  fire,  but  the  wheels,  which  were  as  ajir^- 
hwrninf^,  signifies  tlie  doctrine  of  celestial  love;  and  the  Divine  Lover 
itself,  proceetling  from  the  Lord,  is  signified  by  ajire  emanating, 
goiiie;  forth  ftoin  Itefore  him. . 

ANCIENT  TIME,  (the  people  of  the)  never,  on  any  account, 
the  flesh  of  any  beast  or  bird,  but  fed  solely  on  grain,  and  on  fruits^, 
milk,  etc. 

ANCIENTS,  (the)  bemg  principled  in  celestial  good,  dwelt  in. 
houses  matle  of  woo4l. 

ANCIENTS  (the)  celebrated  their  religious  worsliip  on  mountainisr. 

ANCIENTS  of  the  People,  and  tlie  Princes  thereof,  have  a  similar 
signification  with  the  twelve  disciples. 

"  And  it  came  to  pass  after  these  nxrrds^^ — that  hereby  is  signified  a 
tliird  state,  appears  from  the  signification  of  coming  to  pass  or  being 
80,  as  4lenoting  somewhat  new ;  consequently,  in  the  present  ca^e,  a 
third  state ;  and  from  the  signification  of,  after  these  words,  as  denoting 
after  those  things  were  transacted.  In  the  original  tongue  one  seri^ 
is  not  distinji^uished  from  another  by  interstitial  signs,  as  in  other 
toiie^ues,  but  tliere  appears  as  it  were  what  is  continuous  from  begis- 
ning  to  em] :  the  things  which  are  in  the  intenud  sense,  in  like  manner, 
are  continuous^  and  flowing  from  one  state  of  a  tiling  into  another ;  but 
when  one  state  terminates,  and  anotlier  succee4ls  which  is  deserviog 
of  note,  it  is  indicated  by  the  expression  it  was  or  it  came  to  pass;  and 
a  change  of  state  less  deserving  of  note,  by  atul,  wherefore  those  ex- 
pressions so  frequently  occur.  The  angelic  speech  is  also  continaona 
with  terminations  indeed,  but  then  the  things  which  go  before  are 
wonderfully  connected  with  those  which  follow.  For  angelic  Ideas 
are  most  full  with  things,  and  innumerable,  which  arc  ineffable,  and  to 
man,  when  he  is  in  the  world,  incomprehensible ;  from  thence  the  ends 
of  the  preceding  periods  can  be  fully  comiected  with  the  beginmngi 
of  the  following  periods,  and  thus  out  of  many  series  be  formed  one 
aeries :  and  what  is  wonderful  and  incredible,  in  the  angelic  speech 
10  represented  the  form  of  Heaven;  from  tlience  in  all  angelic  speech, 
there  is  a  Kins:in^  in  tune  such  as  that  of  songs,  wliich  in  each  termi- 
nation ends  in  a  monosyllable,  thus  into  one ;  and  the  reason  why  it  is 
so.  is  because  all  and  every  thing  in  heaven  refers  itself  to  One  God, 
to  its  final  end  or  termination. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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TO  THE  EDITORS 

ChXTIiEBfEN, 

When  I  remitted  you  my  reply  to  A*******,  (which  appeared  in  the 
hstnamber  of  your  Luminary)  1  had  no  inteution  to  trouble  you  again 
W>  soon ;  nor  do  I  wish  you  to  give  the  following  remarks,  in  answer 
jO  Amicus,  a  place  in  the  very  pleasing  ami  evangelical  pages  of  your 
Repodlaryy  should  any  other  and  more  lucid  explanation  of  the  pas- 
sages referred  to,  be  remitted  you,  or  found  in  your  own  extensive 
ireasury  of  truths. 

The  entire  contents  of  the  14th  chapter  of  Zechariah,  are  truly  in- 
efestmg,  prophetic,  and  profound;  particularly  the  12th,  16th,  and 
17th  verses,  which,  as  Amicus  justly  observes,  never  was,  nor  never 
mt  bCf  fulfilled  in  their  mere  literal  sense .;  being  written  by  the  inspired 
lenman,  ander  the  immediate  influence  of  that  peculiar  science  or 
Loetrine  of  sacred  Corresjwndency,  whereby  spiritual  things  are  repre- 
lented  by  things  natural,  liistoriwise,  according  to  the  style  of  the 
Incient  Church. 

In  tile  spiritual  sense  of  the  chapter  alluded  to,  the  prophet  an- 
nounces the  spirittml  combats  of  the  Lord,  in  his  Divine  humanity, 
iginiBt  the  visible,  but  fallen  and  adulterated  Church,  unto  its  entire 
lispermon:  This  from  the  1st  to  the  5th  verse  inclusive,  in  the  6th 
md  7th  verses,  are  foretold,  that  thc6  there  will  be  an  obscurity  of  the 
troth,  which  is  the  light  of  Heaven,  yet,  tliat  the  Lord  will  provide  at 
be  same  time,  for  tlie  illumination  of  the  humble.  From  the  8th  to 
be  ilth  verse  inclusive,  we  have  a  pleasing  prophecy  of  the  imme- 
£ate  succession  of  a  JW/v  Church,  in  which  genuine  truths  u  ill  be  . 
multiplied  idiundantly,  without  any  of  the  fale^es  of  evil :  While  at  the 
l2th  verse,  we.have  an  awful  description  of  the  spiritual  destruction, 
Ivhich  those  who  wickedly  oppose  the  genuine  truths  of  this  New 
Dhnrch,  shall  bring  upon  themselves,  and  u\m\\  the  fallen  and  adulte- 
tiled  Church  that  they  had  labored  so  much  to  establish :  after  which, 
Wt  are  consoled,  at  the  1 6th  verse,  with  a  promise,  that  then  there 
lliafl  be  a  willing  and  extensive  ap[)roach  unto  the  Lord,  both  in  heart 
Ifid  fife,  of  all  sects  aud  parties,  even  tliose  that  were  before  only  in 
mere  natural  or  external  worship,  which  will  be  tollowed  with  all  ne- 
e^teaiy  intelligence,  respecting  of  the  Lord,  as  to  his  adorable  and 
Divine  humanity,  his  word,  and  his  salvation. 

There  are  a  few  leading  terms  in  this  mysterious  chapter,  which, 
irben  once  rightly  understood,  as  to  their  spiritual  reference,  will 
^rove  a  safe  and  sacred  clue  to  the  whole  subject  1st.  What  is  to  l>e 
mderstood  by  Jerusalem,  and  by  yi«f/i/m^  against  it.  2dly.  What  by  all 
Hatioru  of  the  Earth,  and  their  ^in^r  up  yearly  to  Jerusalem.  3dly. 
IHiatisto  be  understood  hy  "keeping  the  feast  of  lafjfrfmrfes ;  and 
Ithly.  What  is  to  be  understood  by  rain.  And,  to  the  enlia:htencd  man 
of  the  Lord's  New,  or  future  Church,  who  is  conversant  with  the 
sacred  pages,  and  moderately  acquainted  with  the  doctrine  of  CorAt- 
tpondtnee,  these  terms  will  be  understood  to  refer  somewhat  as  fol- 
UlW8,  viz : 

First.  Jerusalem  signifies  the  Churc.h  of  God,  either  in  a  fallen 
md  adulterated  state,  or  a  state  of  goodness  and  truth,  acconling 
to  the  agliject,  or  reference  made;  consequently,  by  JigMing  ajj^ainst 
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Jerudaiem,  s^irituaL  coiiiliets  and  c(»fnbats  are  alluded  to,  wl 
against  tiie  truths  of  tlie  Church,  or  its  errors. 

Secondly.  By  the  J^ik^  in  various  passages  of  the  holy  Won 
Churchy  as  to  its  exLemed  form,  is  also  understood ;  in  contradlstii 
to  Jerusalem,  or  Uie  more  iiUertuU  and  spiritual  Church :  consequ* 
by  all  tlie  ^^Jamilies'^  of  the  eartii,  is  signified  all  the  different 
which  form  the  vibible  and  external  Church,  and  by  their  gou 
yearly  to  Jerusalem,  we  are  to  understand,  that  from  year  to  ye 
in  proportion  as  they  become  spirituaUy  enlightened,  (by  adva 
from  state  to  state  of  pure  Heavenly  illumination)  they  will  coii 
or  elevate  their  minds,  into  the  Heavenly  doctrines  of  the  LoBo'fi 
best  Church,  called  the  Nen  Jerusalem ;  and  thereby  "  ttorshq 
Lord,"  in  the  beauty  of  holiness,  by  subscribing  to  the  Divinity  < 
liumanity,  which  is  there  signitied, 

Thirdly,  By  "  keeping  the  feast  of  iabemadesf*  for  it  was  oi 
feast  time  that  our  Lord  assumed  tiie  human  nature,  which  natni 
principle,  he  also  glorilied  and  made  Divine;  hence  he  will  be 
shipped  therein,  by  his  enlightened  future  Church ;  or  else. 

Fourthly,  Those  who  refuse  him  this  Divine  worship  and  adgft 

(in  his  divine  humanity)  will  thereby  deprive  themselves  of  the  as 

nnd  refreshing  showers  of  gract^  or  spiritual  "raitiy"  whereby  f 

Che  heavenly  plants  of  gooclncss  and  truth,  or  wisdom  and  love, 

bud  and  blossom,  and  bear  fruit  unto  God.    And  this  is  not  al 

infelicity  that  shall  befal  those  that  will  be  found  ^^ fighting  ag 

Jerusalem,*^  or  the  spiritual  Church  of  God,  in  the  latter  days ; 

we  are  assured,  by  the  pen  of  Inspiration,  at  the  12th  verse  ol 

chapter  alluded  to,  that,  in  such  case,  **  (heir  flesh  sluitl  consunie  < 

fvhile  Ctey  stand  upon  their  fed  ;  their  etjes  shall  consume  away  in 

holes,  and  their  tongues  in  their  mouths  ///  TCheir  flesh,  or  all  theii 

ritual  good  desires,  which  flow  from  the  n*i7/,  shall  be  consumed^  ^ 

they  stand  upon  Uieir  feet,  or  appear  to  be  alive  and  active  in  tbe  \ 

of  God,  but  in  reality  are  sunk  into  the  love  of  self  and  of  the  Wi 

Their  eyes  also,  or  their  intellectual  and  spiritual  perceptions,  \ 

fail,  and  become  extinct  or  obscure,  so  tliat  they  shall  not  be  abl 

discern  the  true  way  in  which  they  should  go,  as  to  worship,  doct 

and  life :  and  lastly,  their  tongues  or  vain  boastings,  creeds,  and  i 

chisms,  shall  all  be  exploded  and  silenced,  through  the  increasinj 

flux  of  genuine  trutli  and  doctrine,  which  shall  obtain  from  the  J^ 

in  his  future  New  Church. 

It  is  impossible,  within  the  narrow  compass  to  which  it  is  propc 
confine  my  present  remarks,  to  advance  the  numerous  passages  ol 
Holy  Scriptures,  which  could  be  adduced  in  support  of  the  view  i 
given  of  the  subject ;  even  to  name  them  would  be  intruding  too  m 
on  the  valuable  panics  of  your  llepositort/,  and  much  more  so  to  €g 
them.  These  cursory  remarks  are  only  designed  to  prepare  tbe  n 
of  your  correspondent  Amicus,  for  a  deeper  investigation  of  the 
ai«d  the  prophets,  whereby  his  doubts,  as  to  the  truth  and  sanctit 
the  Word,  may  be  removed,  and  his  faith  proportionably  increase! 
the  Divine  authority  and  inspiration  of  the  sacred  pages ;  whicl 
the  ardent  prayer,  of  his  very  willing  servant  in  all  Christian  duty 

Jf^rO.  UAJlGROVi 
SaUimore,  lOth  jtprU^  1813. 
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TO  THE 

CLERGY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 

ON  THE 

THEOLOGICAL  WRITINGS 

OF 

THE  HON,  EMANUEL  SWEDENBORG. 

Itsv.  Brethren, 

Deeply  impressed  with  veneration  for  your  sacred  character  as  mi- 
kuaierB  cif  the  truth,  and  with  as  real  a  concern  for  the  interests  of  that 
truth  of  which  you  are  tlie  ministers,  I  feel  myself  induced  by  many 
poweifal  and  pressing  motives,  to  call  your  attention  for  a  moment  to 
a  few  conflideratious  respecting  the  theological  writings  of  the  hon. 
Emanuel  Swedenborg,  so  far  as  the  contents  of  those  writings  i^ 
pear  to  me  more  immediately  to  affect  the  duties  imposed  on  you  by 
J€mt  holy  functions  and  high  station. 

Toa  are  in  a  peculiar  sense  the  minisiers  of  God,  entrusted  with 
the  oracles  of  his  Word,  and  commissioned  to  read,  to  meditate 
Upcn^  to  miderstand,  to  preach  and  explain  the  laws  of  the  eternal 
idadom  therein  contained.  From  you  tlie  people  receive  the  inter- 
pretation of  those  laws,  and  their  understanding  of  them  must  needs 
in  a  gptiat  measure  depend  upon  youths.  If  the  light  rvhkh  is  in  you 
bt  darkness^  the  light  which  is  in  the  people  will  most  probably  be 
darkness  also;  but  if  your  bodies  befiUl  of  light,  it  may  then  be 
reasonably  expected,  those  of  the  people  will  be  likewiseyii//  ofKghi. 
Tbe«tate  therefore  of  religious  knowledge  in  the  land  will  ever  take 
its  standard  from  you,  and  of  consequence,  whatsoever  is  connected 
with  religioiifl  knowledge  has  a  peculiar  claim  upon  your  attention, 
and  you  mast  necessarily  feci  yourselves  bound  Ijy  every  motive  of 
dn^  and  good  conscience,  to  take  cognizance  thereof  in  the  fear  of 
God,  and  out  of  due  regard  to  the  interests  of  that  truth  with  wliich 
jntm  are  more  especially  entrusted. 

It  is  from  this  view  of  the  importance  of  your  sacred  character,  and 
of  the  duties  thence  resulting,  that  I  am  principally  led  to  address  you 
on  the  present  cK^casion ;  and  this,  let  it  be  believed,  not  in  the  spirit 
of  petulance,  or  any  inclination  to  dictate  authoritatively,  still  less  in 
the  spirit  of  bigotry  or  any  sectarian  prejudices,  but,  ^  1  know  my 
own  h^art,  in  a  spirit  of  the  most  extended  cliarity,  grounded  in  a  sin- 
eere  regard  to  the  general  interests  of  religion,  and  particularly  afifect* 
od  with  veneration  for  your  sacred  character  and  station,  and  a  sense 
^of  tfie  weighty  obligations  thereby  laid  upon  you. 

The  theological  writings  in  question  are  confessedly  of  a  religious 
kind,  treating  on  reli^iom  subjects ;  and  containing  various  and  inte- 
restini^  explications  of  the  Word  of  God,  which  is  the  divine  fountain 
and  IbondatioD  of  all  religion,  ^f0ch  wonderful,  and  hitherto  hidden 
information,  respecting  religion^  is  brought  to  light  in  them.  Various 
rdigiaua  errors  ^  detected  and  exposed ;  various  rdigious  truths  too 
Ue  mamfested,  recommended,  and  confirmed :  The  ministers  qfreii* 
(iony  thereibrei  must  needs  feel  themselves  particularly  interested  in, 
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and  in  duty  bouud  to  a  careful  and  candid  examination  of  these  writ- 
ings, and  ol'  tlic  ground  and  reasonableness  of  tiiose  high  titles  by 
which  they  are  announced  to  tlic  public. 

And  as  such  examination  implies  at  least  perusal,  serious  attention, 
Cfindor,  and  impartiality  of  judtrinent,  the  exercise  of  these  virtues  will 
also  be  expected  from  you.     To  condemn,  therefore,  or  to  approve 
bhndly;  to  sutler  your  jud;;ment  to  be  influenced  by  popular  preju- 
dice, or  to  be  determined  by  the  sentiments  of  others  rather  than  by 
your  own ;  to  be  deterred  from  engaging  in  a  deliberate  and  equitabk 
inquiry,  because  you  have  heard  tlie  author  vilified,  and  his  works. 
fltigmatize<l  by  those  who  perhaps  never  read  theniy  or  who  have  an 
interest  in  condemning  them  ;  all  this  would  be  criminal  in  you,  atid 
expose  you  to  the  censure  of  all  wise  and  discerning  men,  and  espe- 
cially of  your  own  consciences,  at  that  hour  when  you  appear  in  pri- 
Tate  before  the  Maker  of  heaKs  and  the  Inspector  of  secret  purposes. 
Let  it  be  supposed  for  a  moment,  tliat  you  had  lived  in  Judea  at 
the  time  when  the  incarnate  Word  appeared  there  to  give  light  to 
them  who  sal  in  darfcneits ;  and  that  your  names  at  this  interesting  pe- 
riod had  been  enrolled  in  the  Jewish  priesthood :  It  is  very  plain,  that 
under  the?je  circumstances,  your  duly  would  have  called  you  to  form 
a  judgment  of  that  wonderful  person,  his  pretensions,  and  his  doctrine. 
But  informing  this  judgment,  would  you  have  thought  it  sufficient  to 
hearken  only  to  tlie  voice  of  the  multitude  ?     Some  said^  he  is  a  good 
7nanf  and  tfuif  never  tnan  spake  like  him ;  otiiers  said  nay,  but  he  de- 
9eiveth  the  people  ;  he  has  a  devil  and  is  mad,  why  hear  ye  liim  ?     The 
voice  of  the  multitude  therefore  was  divide<l,  and  might  lead  you  right, 
or  lead  you  wronji:,  according  as  you  received  your  report  from  this 
or  that  quarter.     But  would  you  have  thought  it  safe,  or  prudent,  or 
conscientious,  or  becoming  your  character,  as  members  of  the  San- 
hedrim, entrusted  with  the  oracloe  of  God,  and  tlie  interprCtatioB  of 
prophecy,  and  the  instruction  of  the  people,  and  |)eculiarly  called  at 
that  period  of  tim»  to  discover  the  marks  of  Messiahship,  to  detect 
false  pretenders,  and  point  out  tlie  true  Christ — Would  you,  I  say, 
have  thought  it  safe  and  equitable,  under  those  circumstances,  to  see 
with  another's  eyes,  and  hear  with  another's  ears,  instead  of  using  • 
your  own  ?     Would  you  not  rather  have  thought  it  your  duty,  and 
have  made  it  your  business,  to  see  and  hear  the  wonderful  man  yonp- 
eelves  ?  to  examine  his  doctrines  and  pretensions  impartially  ?  to  ac- 
quaint yourselves  with  the  tenor  of  his  life  and  conversation?  to  re- 
move from  your  own  hearts  every  unreasonable  suspicion,  jealousy, 
or  prejudice,  which  might  pervert  your  ju<!2ment?  in  short,  so  to  cxm- 
suit,  by  sincerity  and  purity  of  intention,  the  divine  will  and  wisdom  in 
yourselves,  that  you  might  know  of  the  doctrine  whether  it  ivereofGod, 
or  whether  the  speaker  spake  of  himself? 

But  you  will  say,  perhaps,  there  is  no  similarity  at  all  between 
the  two  cases,  and  Uierefore  no  rule  of  conduct  can  be  deduced -from 
the  parallel. 

To  this  I  beg  leave  to  reply,  that  in  this  respect,  at  least,  Oie  cases 
are  similar ;  the  voice  of  the  multitude  is  divided  noiv  as  it  was  Jhr- 
fncrly,  some  asserting  of  the  writer  in  question,  as  was  once  said  of 
the  Saviour  of  the  world,  "  He  is  a  good  man,  and  never  man  spake  like 
him ;"  whilst  others  on  the  contnuy  say,  ^^  nay^  but  he  deceivelh  the 
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people;  he  hath  adevU  andU  tnad^  nhy  hear  ye  him  T*  There  is  alao 
at  further  ground  of  similarity,  at  least,  according  to  the  honorable  au- 
thor's own  testimony,  who  in  all  his  theological  writings  asserts,  in 
the  plainest  terms,  and  endeavors  to  support  his  assertion  on  the  evi- 
dence of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  testimony  of  prophecy,  that  as 
the  Son  of  Man  once  came  in  tlie  fle^h  to  lie  a  Redeemer  and  Saviour 
of  men,  by  subduing  tlie  powers  of  darkness,  and  opening  anew  to  man- 
kuid,  in  his  divine  Word  and  person,  llie  blessed  powers  of  heavenly 
light  and  life,  so  he  is  at  this  day  ell'ecting  similar  blessed  purposes, 
by  opening  anew  liis  holy  Word,  which  lias  been  heretofore  unhappily 
•loaed,  and  by  supplying  tlicncc  to  mankind  such  solid  and  eternal 
pritBciples  of  jusdce  and  judgment,  g(»oiiiiess  and  truth,  as  may  tend 
to  remove  from  them  all  contrary  nfernal  principles  of  iniquity  and 
error,  and  reinstate  them  thus  in  that  hle^sc-d  communication  with 
heaven,  of  order,  harmony,  rigliteousness,  and  peace,  for  which  they 
were  created :  And  this,  it  is  further  insisted,  is  the  real  sense,  im- 
port, and  perfect  fulfilment  of  many  of  the  pro(>li€tic  declarations  in 
Holy  Scripture  concerning  the  lx)rd's  second  coming,  and  the  Neiv- 
Jennalem. 

I  am  well  aware,  that,  at  the  very  first  hearing,  many  amongst  you 
will  be  disposed  to  reject  the  whole  oi'  this  testimony  :  But  be  it  so  ; 
let  us  suppose  it  for  a  moment  as  false  and  fabulous  as  you  conceive 
it  to  be :  The  obligations  of  duty,  resultins:  fi-om  your  sacred  charac- 
ter as  ministers  of  the  truth, are  not  at  allaffecte<l  by  such  a  supposition: 
Nay,  the  more  of  fable  and  falsehood  there  is  in  the  above  testimony, 
the  more  Incumbent  it  is  upon  you  to  examine  carefully,  and  with 
serious  deliberation,  the  writings  which  contain  it,  in  order  to  discover 
where  the  error  and  deceit  lie,  that  so  you  may  guard  your  respective 
flocks  against  the  siiecious  and  Hpreadiiig  delusion. 

For  whatever  may  be  your  sentiments  on  the  subject,  tills  is  a  no- 
torious hctj  that  the  delusion  (if  you  will  call  it  a  delusion)  is  both 
^fedous  and  spreading.  Thousands  in  this,  and  in  other  countries^ 
have  already  yielded  their  unfeigned  assent  to  the  testimony  which 
you  conceive  to  be  false  and  fabulous.  ^Jliere  are  few  to^vns  of  any 
consequence  in  America,  but  what  contain  in  the  body  of  their  inha- 
bitants, readers  and  zealous  patrons  of  the  writings  of  baron  Sweden- 
Boao.  I  speak  from  knowledge  and  experience  when  I  make  this 
assertion,  and  when  I  moreover  add,  that  several  of  your  ov^n  order  also 
begin  to  be  convinced  that  something  more  than  fable  or  falsehood  is 
contained  in  the  honorable  author's  testimony,  ami  think  it  their  duty 
te  declare  the  same  to  their  respective  coiigrt  gation*^  from  the  pulpit. 
It  is  impossible  for  you  tell  how  soon  this  same  conviction  may  reach 
your  own  parishes,  and,  thcTefore,  the  concern  which  you  ought  to 
have  for  the  salvation  of  the  people  committed  to  your  care,  calls 
loudly  upon  you  to  exert  your  utmost  talents  and  abilities  in  detect- 
ing yourselves,  and  discoverim;  to  otiiers,  the  false  principles  and  rea- 
sonings contained  in  these  writings,  (if  such  prim*iples  and  reasonings 
are  contained  therein)  that  so  the  error  may  be  checked  in  its  gi-onitli, 
and  you  may  thus  stand  acquitted  to  your  own  coni«ciences  by  a 
faitlifui  discharge  of  your  ministerial  duty. 

(To  ffp  eoiilinHCif.) 
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[In  continuaUon  from  vol.  1.  page  520.) 

We  have  been  obliged,  for  some  months  past^  to  discontinue  our 
essayB  upon  this  yery  interesting  and  highly  useful  subject ;  but  are 
happj  to  assure  our  readers  that  we  haye  it  again  in  our  power  t0 
continue  them,  on  a  plan  that  admits  of  no  interruption.  For  the  pre- 
sent number  we  have  selected  a  yainable  article  from  the  Philadelphia 
American  Daily  Advertiser,  on 

Mangel  Wwrtzd^  or  Scardiy  Root, 

After  some  intermission  of  the  zeal  with  which  this  Root  had  beea 
cultivated  in  England,  20  or  25  years  ago,  I  perceive,  in  some  recent 
English  publications,  that  its  culture  is  again  revived,  and  progresdng 
extensively. 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  English  agricultural  paper,  particularly  those 
of  the  Balh  and  West  of  England  Society^  about  the  year  1 786  and 
those  following,  that  much  attention  was  then  paid  to  it;  though  va- 
rious opinions  were  formed.  The  balance  was  highly  favorable.  Dr. 
Le//«om,  in  England,  was  its  zealous  champion ;  and  in  hisficcounts  of 
it,  almost  every  thing  relating  to  its  culture,  qualities,  and  uses,  maj* 
be  found. 

In  Germany  and  France,  it  has  long  been  held  in  the  greatest  esti^ 
mation.  The  Germans  stile  it  Mangel  Wurtzelj  the  French  Difette,  the 
English,  Root  of  Scarcity ,  and  the  Botanists  of  all  countries,  Beta  M" 
Hssima  ;  it  being,  in  fact,  the  largest  species  of  Beet.  It  might  have 
been  callecTBe/a  excellentissima ;  for  it  possesses  much  superior  qua^ 
lities  to  those  of  the  common  Beet  I  know  it  w^i,  having  cultivated 
it  for  several  years  extensively.  I  think  it  far  preferable  to  the- common 
Beet,  as  a  culinary  Esculent  Its  Bulb,  or  Root,  has  none  of  the 
earthly  savour  of  the  common  Beet ;  and  its  leaves  are,  in  many  re- 
spects, better  for  the  table  than  Spinach,  to  which,  when  boiled  youn^ 
they  have  some  resemblance.  But  the  most  essential  use  of  this  Root^ 
are  those  applicable  to  Rural  Economy.  For  Cattle,  Sheep,  and  Store 
Hogs,  no  Root,  within  my  knowledge,  can  compete  with  it.  I  have 
had  Horses,  to  whom  it  was  grateful  and  nutritive ;  though  some 
would  refuse  it.  My  sheep  were  remariiably  fond  of  it  The  LeaveSf 
which  are  very  abundant,  may  be  stripped  or  cut  frequently,  through 
the  season ;  leaving  the  Heart  Shoots  or  Leaflets ;  and  the  Root  wUl 
thrive  the  better  for  the  stripping.  For  Milch  Cows,  they  are  superior 
to  any  greep  herbage ;  and  the  quantity  afforded  by  them  exceed?  that 
of  any  other  plant  cultivated  on  a  similar  extent  of  p*ound.  Those  who 
prefer  the  soiling  system,  would  do  well  to  try  the  experiment  I 
believe  good  seed  may  be  had  of  some  of  the  seedsmen ;  who  would, 
if  encouraged,  soon  have  great  plenty. 

European  accounts  of  the  weight  of  Roots  from  an  acre,  and  the 
almdftt  incredible  quantity  of  Leaves  to  be  gathered  in  a  season, 
would  appear  exaggerated  to  those  unacquainted  with  this  plant  I 
therefore  forbear  to  mention  them.  The  greatest  produce  can  be  had 
by  cultivating  in  broad  cast;  and  hand  hoeing.  The  mode  I  followed 
as  hereafter  detailed,  will  not  equal  in  product,  what  increase  id  the 
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lumber  of  drills,  and  multi{}|ying  plauts,  eitlu  r  in  drills  or  broad  cast^ 
rould  accomplish.  But  I  spread  over  surfiice,  and  left  unoccupied 
atervals,  to  bring  it  into  the  best  order  tor  llilure  crops;  and  thus  to 
fTord  room  for  working  with  instruments  calculated  to  save  manual 
abor. 

1  have  cultivated  Carrots  and  Parsnips,  in  the  field,  with  great  suc- 
esa.  Those,  with  Turnips  and  Poiaiorsy  to  both  whereof  1  have  done 
jDple  justice,  have  enabled  me,  in  the  same  season,  to  make  a  com- 
lafathre  estimate  between  them  and  the  Scarcitif  Root.  ISly  expenence 
ras  Always  greatly  in  favor  of  the  latter.  There  is  more  saccharine 
[uality,  and  of  course  more  nutrition,  in  these,  than  in  any  other  Root 
rithin  my  knowledge.  I  have  long  ceased  to  use  either  I'umips  or 
Potatoes,  for  falling  Cattle  or  Swine.  The  smalh  Potatoes,  however, 
re  profitably  devoted  to  Store  Cattle  or  Hogs.  A  fatting  Bullock 
rill  eat  one  half  of  his  weight  of  Turnips^  and  about  one  fourth  of  Po^ 
•does,  in  twenty -four  hours.  Of  the  Scarcity  Rootf  1  am  persuaded 
e  will  not  consume  any  thing  like  this  proportion.  The  greatest  por- 
on  of  the  Turnips  passes  off  in  Urine.  If  Potatoes  are  applied  to  the 
npport  of  stock  on  Fanns,  it  must  be  by  those  who  have  no  Market 
lear  them.  The  intelligent  Mr.  Arthur  Young,  has  recently  given  a 
MMe  of  Calculations  of  the  value  of  Potatoes,  used  in  England,  as 
)od  for  various  species  of  stock.  I  have  it  not  now  at  hand :  but  when 
perused  it,  I  was  perfectly  satisfied,  that  our  Indian  Com  could  be 
lore  profitably  applied  ia  Jailing  either  Cattle  or  Swine,  at  tlie  cost, 
er  bushel,  of  four  times  his  averao-e  value  of  the  same  quantity  of  Po- 
itoee.  Although  I  decidedly  prefer  the  Scarcity  Root  to  the  Potato, 
>r  the  food  of  Cattle,  Sheep,  or  Swine,  I  do  not  mean  to  depreciate 
lia  estimable  product.  But  more  is  expected  from  it,  than  I  have 
>imd  justifiable.  The  same  obscr\ation  would  apply  in  England  to 
le  Mangd  Wurlzel,  which  had  there  its  day  of  rage,  and  fell  into  ne- 
lect,  because  too  great  expectations  concerning  it,  had  been  held  out 
shall  avoid  saying  more  than  my  own  experience  warrants.  The 
uritj  of  the  seed  is  all  in  all,  in  this  vegetable.  Dr.  Jnderson,  and 
ome  others,  reprol)ated  it  in  England,  after  one  small  experiment. 
ie  had  not  good  seed  ;  and  so  hasty  a  condemnation  was  unwortliy 
ihuUj  under  any  circumstances. 

I  have  fed  off  the  Scarcity  Roo/,  with  Carrots,  Parsmps,  and  PolatocSy 
liroagli  several  winters ;  it  is  true,  without  so  much  attention  to  mea- 
ore  or  weight,  as  would  have  been  required  in  a  nice  comparative  ex- 
eriment  Some  of  my  stock  were  capricious,  and  preferred  other  food 
t>  the  Mangel  Wwrlzel.  But  I  have  never  failed  to  perceive,  that  those 
rho  were  constant,  (and  in  general  they  so  were)  in  their  preference 
€  this  Root,  were,  undeniably,  the  most  healthy,  thriving,  and  easily 
:ept.  Yet  none  were  exclusively  confined  to  this  food  alone.  I  have 
leen  sometimes  obliged  to  invite  Sheep  and  Cattle,  by  throwing  a  little 
ieal  and  Salt  over  the  cut  or  chopped  Scarcity  Roots.  But  after  a 
nrmesses/no  such  inducements  were  necessary. 

Notwithstanding  the  practical  proof  I  exhibited,  1  was  nobble  to  in- 
Ince  my  neighbors,  (worthy,  but  old-fashioned  farmers)  to  follow  my 
sample.  If,  notr,  I  have  no  further  success,  I  shall,  at  least,  have  the 
atiflfiiiction  of  recording  the  services  I  have  received  from  this  vala- 
Me  product  It  i9.  certainly  worthy  the  attention  of  those  who  ombark 
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in  the  Sfietp  husiuess  extensively.  Vegetable  Winter,  or  early  Spring 
Food,  is  to  them  all  essential.  All  animals  require  a  change  of  food. 
Let  this  be  introduced  as  an  imiM)rtant  variety.  If  Fanners  in  geneitl 
would  cultivate  the  Mdngel  H'urtzel'm  quantities  no  greater  than  their 
other  concerns  would  admit,  they  would  find  not  only  its  positive  ad- 
vantage, but  Uiey  could  bring  to  Market,  more  of  Grain,  Potatoes,  or 
other  articles  usually  consumed  in  feeding  their  stock.  Great  rdi^ 
woultl  be  had  from  the  leaves,  when  in  seasons  of  drought,  the  Pota- 
toes are  parched  and  scanty. 

I  have  observed,  that  ihe  root  given  to  milch  cows  in  winter,  adds  U> 
the  richness,  more  than  to  the  quantity  of  milk.    But  its  tendency  to 
Jidlen  was  always  perceived.  Boiling  roots  seemed  best  for  milch  coifS, 
and  appeared  to  increase  the  quantity  of  milk. 

I  began  the  culture  of  the  Mcmgel  Wtartzd^  soon  after  the  qlose  of 
the  Revoldtionary  War.  My  information  relative  to  its  uses,  qualities 
and  culture,  was  obtained  from  German  books,  put  into  my  hands  by 
«onie  of  my  friends,  who  had  received  them  from  Germany.  Acci- 
dent presented  specimens  of  the  seed,  and  experience  directed  (be 
selection  of  the  best  roots  for  future  operations.  Like  other  products, 
some  kinds  are  much  inferior  to  others.  Those  of  a  rose  colored  skin, 
with  the  interior  solid  and  white,  not  laminated  and  motl«d,  like  ttie 
common  heel,  are  the  best  Our  worthy  member  Robert  Lardayy  esq. 
of  England,  with  his  accustomed  kindness  and  attention,  sent  to  me  a 
small  quantity  of  the  seed  three  years  ago.  I  found  much  of  its  pro- 
duce inftirior  in  quality,  but  recognised  a  few  of  my  old  a6quaintance8. 
From  those  and  some  I  procured  from  Mr.  M^Mahoru,  I  raised  excel- 
lent Too\»^  for  the  puq)ose  of  producing  and  distributing  the  seed ; 
whereof  1  now  have  sufficient  plenty  for  experiments  ;  at  the  service 
of  those  members  of  the  Soifiety,  or  others,  who  will  either  culfiv,ate 
the  root  or  assist  in  their  distribution.  1  have  had  in  my  recent  cul- 
ture, roots  of  1 0  and  1 2  lb.  In  general,  the  good  roots  may  average  4 
lb.  each.  The  latter  was  the  average  weight  produced  in  my  first  ope- 
rations. Many  then  weighed  from  8  to  12  lbs.  Many  were,  however, 
small,  and  not  worth  preserving  for  winter  consumption.  Those  bore 
no  great  proportion  to  the  whole. 

In  the  latter  [)art  of  the  last  sum m or,  a  farmer  from  New-Jersey 
called  on  me,  and  was  much  captivated  by  the  appearance  of  my  little 
crop.  He  discovered  a  few  roots  of  the  last  year's  crop,  ivhich  Kad 
been  carelessly  tlirovvn  aside,  in  the  Spring,  and  had  been  a  Ipng  time 
exposed  in  ti)e  open  air.  I  found  him  eating  with  apparent  pleasure 
imrt  of  one  of  them.  It  was  perfectly  sound,  crisp,  and  free  from  any 
wilt,  or  nauseous  or  feculent  smell,  or  taste.  I  know  not  any  other  root 
which  would  have  remained  sound  and  palatable  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. My  crop  of  this  year  is  inf»?rior  to  that  qf  the  last.  It 
was  raised  in  the  same  spot,  (contrary  to  my  own  ideas  of  propriety) 
in  which  two  former  crops  had  been.  The  season  too,  w^as  not  favor- 
able. I  have,  however,  of  any  late  crop,  had  few,  if  any,  roots,  as  pure 
and  genuijje,  as  were  those  I  formerly  possessed. 

In  the  autumn  the  roots  must  be  housed,  or  protected  like  Tunups 
in  conical  mounds,  in  the  mode  known  to  every  body.  I  have  for- 
merly presen  ed  those  destined  for  immediate  use,  (in  which  were  in- 
cluded tlie  small  roots  and  culling)  with  a  covering  of  straw  or  corn- 
stalks.   No  moisture,  or  damp  ^irth,  must  remain  on  the  roots^  when 
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kdd  ap.  They  are  by  no  means  delicate,  but  they  mvst  be  dry,  to 
IMrerent  heating  and  rotting.  Frost  injures  ihem,  but  not  more,  (if  so 
inoeh)  than  it  does  the  Potato. 

When  given  to  Cattle  or  Sheep,  tliey  are  to  be  washed  and  cut,  or 
chopped.  I  have  boiled  them  for  Pigs,  and  sometimes  for  other 
stodc,  and  they  were  preferred  in  this  way  by  Milch  Cows,  mixed 
with  a  little  bran  or  meal.  I  have  never  known  any  animals  reject 
them  pennanently,  though  at  first  some  were  shy,  and  disinclined  to 
feed  on  them.  Most  of  my  stock  ate  them  raw.  They  are  always  to 
be  eonmdered  as  a  Wittier  food,  the  leaves  excepted.  When  Cattle 
or.Sheep  have  been  on  grass,  they  do  not  eat  these  roots,  or  any  other, 
wifli  much  relish. 

They  delight  in  loomy  or  sandy  soils,  and  I  had  them  the  largest 
and  beat  in  my  trenched  fields.  The  depth  of  loose  earth  gave  room 
fiir  the  tap  root  and  its  fibres,  to  penetrate  and  spread.  The  soil  must 
be  in  good  tilth,  and  the  richer  tlie  better.  Miracles  have  ceased ;  and 
it  cannot  be  expected  that  sterile  land  will  profitably  produce  tliis,  or 
aa^  other  crop.  Yet  they  do  not  require  manure,  in  sueh  quantity  as 
do  Fbtatoes ;  nor  are  they  so  exhausting  a  crop.  They  leave  the 
flnKind  finely  prepared  for  any  crop.  Like  many  garden  vegetables, 
mej  grow  well  in  virgin  soils.  Cabbages^  in  new  land,  have  not  the 
flatoiency  of  those  in  dunged  ground.  New  land  Turnips  are  best. 
^niey  grow  in  limed  land  remarkably  fine.    So  does  the  Scarcity  Root, 

CULTURE. 

1.  Tour  ground  must  be  deep  and  well  ploughed  or  dug;  cleansed 
from  weeds  and  other  pests,  harrowed,  or  raked,  and  in  every  respect 
hi  good  tilth ;  as  early  in  the  spring  as  [lossible. 

2.  Mark  with  the  plough,  lightly,  or  by  a  line  stretched  where  your 
drfllsare  to  be  fixed,  their  distances.  Mine  were — Ist,  two  drills,  two 
fbet  apart ;  2d,  a  space  of  three  feet ;  3d,  two  other  drills,  two  feet 
apart;  and  thus  proceeding  throngh  the  whole  of  your  field,  or  plat. 

5.  Drop  and  slightly  cover  a  seed  or  two,  to  ensure  one  growing ; 
fll^  at  the  distance  of  10  or  12  inches  in  the  drill,  dibble  in  and  drop 
(UBier  seed,  and  thus  progress,  till  your  ground  is  filled  up.  Every  seed 
fiuaws  up  three  plants.  At  the  time  of  the  first  dressing,  transplant, 
(or  use  for  cattle)  the  extra  plants ;  either  where  there  are  failures 
m  flie  drill,  or  in  other  ground.  Every  plant  must  stand  singte.  Those 
transplanted  are  seldom  equal  to  those  unmoved.  This  1  find  to  be  ' 
Hbe  case  with  all  tap-rooted  plants. 

4.  Stir  the  intervals,  when  requisite,  with  a  small  plough  or  horse- 
boe ;  and  hand-hoe  in  the  vicinity  of  the  plants,  to  keep  them  con- 
tftantly  clean.  I  have  a  small  instrument  with  multiplied  hoes,  cftlcu- 
fated  fbc  drilled  carrots,  etc.  which  I  used  when  I  cultivated  such 
Cfops  in  the  field.  I  have  such  implements  of  several  sizes  and 
breadths. 

5.  The  roots  must  grow  chiefly  above  the  surface,  and  if  a  cup  or 
excavation  be  made  round  the  root,  the  Germans  prefer  it.  Cleanli- 
ness is  all  that  is  necessary  while  the  plants  are  growing.  Not  so 
Uildi  fabor  is  required,  as  that  bestowed  on  Com  or  Potatoes ;  they 
nay  be  cultivated  in  broad  cast  and  hand  hoed,  where  drilling  is  not 
deemed  more  eli^ble. 

6.  Strip,  when  ftiU  grown,  the  leaves ;  except  those  of  the  crown,  or 
beart    Scone  cut  them,  (as  less  troublesome)  about  two  mchcs  above 
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the  croivu — it  is  injurious  to  cut  them  too  dose.  In  about  tviro 
^eeks  (according  to  season)  they  may  be  stripped  ag.  in.  In  a  large 
extent  of  cultivation,  (two  or  three  acres)  the  root  first  stripped  will 
be  ready  for  another  stripping^  by  the  time  you  have  gone  over  the 
wltole.  Strip  no  more  than  can  be  consumed  in  a  day.  They  wiit^ 
and  are  rejected,  if  they  be  exposed  to  tije  sun,  air,  or  rain,  for  any 
considerable  time. 

I  have  candidly,  if  even  it  should  be  deemed  imperfectly,  given  mj 
actuaj  experience  in  the  uses  and  culture  of  this  estimable  product. 
I  cannot  but  hope  that  what  i  have  said  will  induce  some  of  our  farm* 
ers  to  make  trial  of  this  auxiliary  to  the  comforts  and  support  of  their 
domestic  animals.    Tiiere  seem  more  enterprise  and  spirit  of  improve-, 
meut  among  our  husbandmen  of  this  day,  than  existed  at  tlie  time  of. 
my  more  extensive  cultivation  of  the  Mangel  Wurtzelj  many  years. 
i^go.     A  book-farmer  was  then  an  outcast,  in  the  estimation  of  too 
many  of  our  agricultural  fellow  citizens.     The  character  has  not  yet 
ac4|uired  complete  reputation,  though  it  is  regarded,  now,  with  some 
dejrree  of  complacency.     If  I  have  added  by  practice  to  book-farmings 
I  trust  tlie  former  will  atone  for  the  venial, sin  of  the  latter.     Yet  trane^ 
planting  and  naturalizing  here  foreign  and  valuable  products,  and  prac- 
tices, by  means  of  information  derived  from  foreign  writers,  we  galiai 
all  the  benefits  of  travel,  without  its  toil,  dangers  and  expense. 

RICHARD  PETERS, 

To  the  PliiladeipfUa  Socie(i/for  prompting  Agriculture, 


THE  BOUQUET No.  V. 

Ou»  readers  will  be  struck  with  the  following  singidar  character  of 
ft  man,  in  whom  so  many  natural  perfections  seemed  to  centre.  His 
person,  his  talents,  his  manners,  his  acquiremetits,  are  all  of  so  emi- 
nent and  superlative  a  cast,  that  it  must  give  pleasure  to  every  read* 
er  of  taste,  to  have  proof  that  such  extraordinary  acomplishmenta, 
iisually  divided  amongst  n^any,  should  ever  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
qne  man. 

CHARACTER  OF  CRICHTON. 

The  person  ofCrichton  was  eminently  beautiful;  and  his  beauty 
M'as  acoompaniod  with  such  activity  and  strength,  that  in  fencing  he 
would  spring,  at  one  bound,  the  length  of  twenty  feet  upon  his  antag- 
onist ;  he  used  the  sword  in  either  hand  with  such  force  and  dexter- 
ity, that  scarce  any  one  had  courage  to  engage  him. 

Having  studied  at  St.  Andrew's,  in  Scotland,  he  went  to  Paris  in  , 
his  twenty-first  year,  and  affixed  on  the  gate  of  the  college  of  NaTarre, 
a  kind  of  challenge  to  tlie  learned  of  that  university  to  dispute  with 
him  on  a  certain  day;  offering  to  his  opponents,  whosoever  tliey 
should  be,  the  choice  often  languages,  and  of  all  the  faculties  and 
sciences.  On  the  day  appointed,  three  thousand  auditors  assembled ; 
when  four  doctors  of  the  church,  and  fifty  masters,  appeared  against 
him;  and  an  antagonist  confessed,  that  the  doctors  were  defeated;; 
tl)9t  be  gave  proofs  of  knowledge  i^vo  the  reach  of  man;  and  ttiat 
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m  hundred  years  ecistence  without  food  or  sleep  would  not  be  suf- 
fieient  for  the  attainmeDt  of  his  learuing.  After  a  disputation  of  nme 
liours,  he  was  presented  by  tlie  president  and  professors  with  a  dia- 
mond'and  a  purse  of  gold,  and  dismissed  with  repeated  acclamations. 

From  Paris  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  made  the  same  challenge ; 
and  had,  in  the  presence  oi  the  Pope  and  the  Cardinals,  the  same  suc- 
cess. Afterwards,  he  contracted  at  Venice  an  acquaintance  with  AI- 
das  Blanatius,  by  whom  he  was  introduced  to  the  learned  of  that  city. 
He  then  visited  Padua,  where  he  engaged  in  another  public  disputa- 
lion,  beginning  his  performance  with  an  extemporary  poem  in  praise  of 
the  city,  and  the  assembly  then  present ;  and  concluding  with  an  ora- 
tion equally  unpremeditated,  in  commendation  of  ignorance.  He  aT- 
terwards  publisheil  another  challenge;  in  which  he  declared  himself 
/lOady  to  detect  the  errors  of  Aristotle,  and  all  his  commentators^ 
either  in  the  common  forms  of  logic,  or  in  any  form  which  his  antag- 
onists should  propose,  of  a  hundred  various  versifications. 

These  acquisitions  of  leaniiijg,  however  stupendous,  idrere  not  gained 
at  the  expense  of  any  pleasure  w  hich  youth  generally  indulge  them- 
selves with,  or  by  the  omission  of  any  accomplishment  in  which  it  be- 
comes a  gentleman  to  exoel ;  he  practised,  in  great  perfection,  the 
diAsrent  arts  of  drawing  arid  painting ;  he  was  an  eminent  performer 
in  t>oth  vocal  and  instrumental  music ;  danced  with  uncommon  grace- 
fblness ;  and  on  the  day  after  his  ilispntation  at  Paris,  exhibited  Ins 
akill  in  horsemanship  before  the  court  of  France,  where,  at  a  public 
match  of  tilting,  he  bore  away  the  ring  upon  his  lance  fifteen  times  to- 
gether. He  excelled  likewise  in  domestic  games  of  less  dignity  and 
reputation ;  and  in  the  interval  between  his  challenge  and  disputation 
at  Paris,  he  spent  so  much  of  his  time  at  carils,  dice,  and  tennis, 
that  a  lampoon  was  fixed  upon  the  gate  of  the  Sorbonne,  directing 
those  that  would  see  this  monster  of  erudition,  to  look  for  him  at  the 
tavern.  Bo  extensive  was  his. acquaintance  with  life  and  manners,  that 
in  an  Italian  comedy  composed  by  himself,  and  exhibited  before  the 
€?oart  of  Mantua,  he  is  said  to  have  personated  fifteen  different  char- 
sicters ;  in  which  he  succeeded  without  much  difficulty ;  as  his  pow- 
ers of  retention  were  so  strong,  that  on  once  hearing  an  oration  of  an 
hour  long,  he  would  repeat  it  exactly,  and  in  the  recital  follow  the  speak- 
er through  all  the  variety  of  tone  and  gesticulation.  Nor  was  his  skill 
Id  arms  less  than  in  learning,  or  his  courage  inferior  to  his  skill ;  there 
was  a  prise-fighter  at  Mantua,  who,  travelling  about  the  world  ac- 
cording to  the  barbarous  custom  of  tlmt  age,  as  a  general  chal- 
leng^y  had  defeated  the  most  celebrated  masters  in  many  parts  of 
Snrope ;  and  in  Mantua,  where  he  then  resided,  had  killed  three  that  ap- 
peared against  him.  The  Duke  repented  that  he  had  granted  him 
his  protection ;  when  Crichton,  looking  on  his  sanguinary  success  with 
^^\Pj  offered  to  stake  1 500  pistoles,  and  mount  (he  stage  against 
liira.  The  Duke,  with  some  reluctance,  consented,  and  on  the  day 
fixedy  the  combatants  appeare<l ;  their  weapons  seem  to  have  been 
^ngie  rapiers,  which  was  then  newly  introduced  in  Italy.  The  prize- 
figMer  advanced  with  great  violence  and  fierceness,  and  Crichton  con- 
taited  himself  calmly  to  parry  his  passes,  and  suffered  him  to  exhaust 
bin  vigor  by  bis  own  fury.  Crichton  then  became  the  assailant,  and 
ppeaaecl  upon  bup  with  such  force  and  agility^  that  he  (hnist  him  thrico 
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through  the  body,  and  saw  him  expire ;  he  theh  divided  the  prise  he 
had  won,  among  the  widows  whose  husbands  had  been  killed. 

The  death  of  this  wonderful  man  I  should  be  willing  to  conceal,  did 
I  not  know  that  eyery  reader  would  natundly  inquire  after  that  fatal 
hour,  which  is  common  to  all  human  beingn,  however  distingulBhed 
fiom  each  other  by  nature  or  by  fortune.  ITie  duke  of  Mantua  haying  re- 
ceived so  many  proofs  of  his  various  merits,  made  him  tutor  to  his  son 
Vincentio  di  Gonzaga,  a  prince  of  loose  manners,  and  turbulent  dis- 
position. On  this  occasion  he  composed  the  comedy,  in  which  he 
exhibited  so  many  different  characters,  with  exact  propriety.  But 
his  honour  was  of  short  continuance ;  for  as  he  was  rambling  about 
fhe  streets  with  his  guittar  in  his  hand,  he  was  attacked  by  six  men 
masked.  Neither  his  courage,  nor  his  skill,  in  this  exigence,  deserted 
him ;  he  opposed  them  with  such  activity  and  spirit,  that  he  soon 
dispersed  them,  and  disarmed  their  leader,  who  throwing  off  his  mask, 
was  discovered  to  be  the  prince,  his  pupil.  Crichton  falling  on  liis 
knees,  took  his  own  sword  by  the  pointf  and  presented  it  to  the  prince, 
who  immediately  seized  it,  and  instigated,  as  some  say,  by  jealousy, 
according  to  others,  only  by  drunken  fury  and  brutal  resentment, 
thrust  him  through  the  heart. 

DISSIPATION. 

Not  the  jaws  of  Charibdis,  nor  the  hoarse  rocks  of  Scylla, 

Not  all  the  fell  dangers  that  lurk  in  the  deep. 
Not  the  earthquake's  deep  yawn,  nor  the  volcano's  lava, 

Not  pestilence's  breath,  nor  the  hurricane's  sweep ; 
Not  all  the  dread  monsters  that  live  through  creation — 

Have  caused  such  destruction,  such  mis'ry  and  wo. 
As  from  that  arch  pest  of  mankind.  Dissipation^ 

Thro'  the  civiliz'd  world  incessantly  flow. 
Tis  a  vortex  insatiate,  on  whose  giddy  bosom. 

The  victim  is  whirPd  till  his  senses  are  gone, 
Till  lost  to  all  shame,  and  the  dictates  of  reason. 

He  lends  not  one  effort  to  ever  return. 
Ah !  view  on  its  surface  the  ruin  of  genius. 

The  wreck  of  the  scholar,  the  Christian  and  friend ! 
The  learning,  the  wit,  the  graces,  that  charm'd  us, 

In  the  mind-drowning  bowl  meet  a  premature  end. 
Ah !  hear,  drown'd  in  tears,  the  disconsolate  mother, 

Lament  the  lost  state  of  a  favorite  son. 
Hear  the  wife  and  the  child,  the  sister,  and  brother, 

Mourn  a  husband,  a  father,  a  brother,  undone. 

CHASACTEE  OF  HOWARD. 

**  I  cannot  name  this  gentleman,"  says  Mr.  Burke,  ^  without  re- 
marking that  his  labors  and  writings  have  done  muchto  open  the  eyes 
and  the  hearts  of  mankind.  He  had  visited  all  Europe — ^not  to  survey 
the  sumptuousness  of  palaces,  or  the  statcliness  of  temples — not  to 
make  accurate  measurements  of  the  remains  of  ancient  grandeur,  nor 
to  form  a  scale  of  the  curiosity  of  modern  arts — not  to  collect  medals, 
or  collate  manuscripts :  but  to  dive  hito  the  depths  of  dungeons ;  to 
I^temge  into  the  infection  of  hofiqpitals ;  to  surrey  the  mansions  of  so^ 
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xow  aud  pain ;  to  take  tJie  gauge^  aud  dimeusioiiB  of  misery,  depres- 
sion and  contempt;  to  remember  the  ibrgotten;  to  attend  to  the  De- 
fected; to  visit  Uie  forsaken;  and  to  compare  aud  collate  the  dis- 
tresses of  all  men  in  all  countries.  His  plan  is  original:  it  is  as  full 
of  genius  as  it  is  of  humauily.  It  was  a  Toyagc  of  discovery — a  circum- 
navigation  of  charity.  Already  the  benefit  of  his  labor  is  felt  more  or 
less  in  every  country.  1  hope  he  ^vili  anticipate  his  final  reward,  bjr 
aeeiiig  all  its  effects  fully  realized  in  liis  o>\ii." 

The  followmg  lines,  by  Dr.  J.  Aikin,  on  the  death  of  Howard,  do  so 
much  justice  to  that  humane  man,  and  so  much  honor  to  their  author^ 
fbaC  we  cannot  forbear  giving  them  a  place  here. 

Howard,  thy  task  is  done  !  thy  Master  calls. 

And  summons  thee  from  Cherson's  distant  walls. 

"  Come,  well  approved !  my  faithful  servant,  come ! 

No  more  a  wanderer,  seek  thy  destined  home. 

Long  have  I  mark'd  thee,  with  o'er-ruling  eye, 

And  sent  admiring  angels  from  on  high, 

To  walk  tlic  paths  of  danger  by  thy  side. 

Prom  death  to  sliicid  thee,  and  tlirough  snares  to  guide. 

My  Mini.<^tkr  of  Good  !  I've  sped  thy  way. 

And  shot  through  dungeon-glooms  a  leading  ray, 

To  sooth,  by  thee,  with  kiucl  unhoped  relief. 

My  creatures  lost,  and  whelm'd  in  guilt  aud  grief: 

I've  led  thee,  anient  on,  throui^  wondering  climes. 

To  combat  human  woes  and  human  crimes. 

But  'tis  enough !  thy  Great  Coiiiuss ion's  o'er, 

I  prove  thy  faith,  thy  zeal,  thy  love  no  more : 

Nor  droop,  that  far  from  country-,  kindred,  friendi, 

Thy  life,  to  duty  long  devoted,  ends ; 

What  boots  it  where  the  high  reward  is  given. 

Or  WHENCE  the  soul  triumphant  springs  to  Heaven  ?" 

FORCE    OP    IMAGINATION. 

We  have  numerous  instances  on  record  of  the  extraordinary  pow- 
er of  imagination,  among  which  the  following  singidar  circiunstance  de* 
serves  a  place.  It  is  copied  from  Clarke's  Travels,  a  work  now  pub- 
lishing in  this  city. 

During  our  stay  at  the  Dardanelles  [says  Dr.  Clarke]  we  lived  in 
the  house  of  the  Neapolitan  Consul.  This  respectable  old  man  put  in 
force  a  stratagem  which  may  serve  to  show  the  extraordinary  power 
of  imagination  over  tlie  diseases  of  the  body.  Being  troubled  with  air 
intermitting  fever  brought  on  during  our  excursion  in  Trois,  1  had  been 
observed  by  him  te  go  frfiqnently  to  a  clock  in  the  anti-chamber  of 
our  apartment,  watching  for  the  hour  when  tl>e  paroxysm  began.  Thiri 
used  to  occur  exactly  at  noon.  One  morning  he  put  back  the  clock 
a  full  hour.  At  twelve  o'clock,  therefore,  I  had  no  fear  of  my  fever, 
for  the  index  pointed  to  eleven ;  and  at  one,  although  the  hour  seem- 
ed to  be  present,  the  paroxysm  did  not  take  place.  Unfortunately, 
pleased  by  the  success  of  his  experiment,  he  told  me  what  had  hap- 
pened, and,  after  the  usual  interval  the  fever  again  returned.   Br 
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the  same  manner,  all  the  charms  used  among  the  lower  orders  ofpeciple 
in  the  country  operate  in  the  cure  of  Agues.  The  tomb  of  Protest- 
lans,  as  related  by  Philostratus,  was  ancienti j  resorted  to  in  healinf^  a 
quartan  ferer. 

ON  THE  PRESENT  WAR, 

BT  THE  REV.  JOHN  BLACK,   OF  WOODBRIDGE,   ENGLAJ!*rD. 

Sons  of  Columbia,  sheath  the  sword ! 

And  Britain,  stay  thy  vengeful  hand, 
What  profit  can  dire  War  afford  ?  . 

Why  thus  with  hostile  banners  stand? 
JLiCt  passion's  swellii^  wave  subside, 
And  Reason  role  instead  of  Pride. 

Ah !  think,  if  War  spread  wide  his  flame. 

What  thousands  in  the  strife  must  die ! 
How  few  behind  them  leave  a  name, 

Tet  tears  for  ecu;h  /ill  some  foud  eye. 
Think  of  the  widow's  heavy  sighs, 
And  the  poor  orphan's  melting  cries ! 

• 
But  should  not  these  soft  sorrows  roogre, 

And  head-long  Anger  shout '  To  arms !' 
And  fierce  Defiance  long  to  prove 

His  might  amidst  the  field's  alarms ; 
And  Hate  and  Ire  inflame  each  host. 
And  cannon  thunder  round  the  coast: 

• 
Yet  will  not  Interest's  voice  prevail ! 

Reflect,  how  Commerce  must  declinci 
The  loom  stand  still,  and  Want  assail 

The  many  that  must  starving  pine ; 
And  burden  weigh  each  nation  down, 
And  wUd  Despair  with  fury  frown. 

Ye  brothers  are — ^both  Freedom  prize. 
And  in  one  language  worship  Heav'n ; 

Why  then  Religion's  voice  despise. 
By  hellish  Hatred  madly  driv'n  ? 

Let  Reason  and  Religion  reign, 

And  War's  grim  dogs  once  more  enchain. 

Encroach  not  on  each  other's  right. 
Let  Justice  lift  aloft  her  scale, 

Ye  both  are  brave — both  prov'd  in  fight- 
Oppressive  Wrong  cannot  prevail ; 

Then  throw  those  gleaming  arms  aside, 

Iki  Peacj:  the  piou^  and  shuttle  guide. 
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ring  article,  copied  from  a  valuable  European  publica- 
isul  of  being  interesliog  to  the  readers  of  the  HaJcyon 

'     THE   JEWISH   MASORA. 

a  is  a  work  on  the  Bible,  performed  by  several  learned 
'Wish  doctors,  to  secure  it  from  any  alterations  which 
ise  happen.  For  as  the  Sacred  Scriptures  were  original- 
lout  the  points,  or  vowels :  and  as  many  various  readings 
hich  rendered  them  liable  to  an  infinite  number  of  altcc- 
ws  had  recourse  to  a  canon^  which  they  judged  infalli- 
ll  ascertain  the  true  reading  of  tlie  Hebrew  text;  and  this 
ed  Masara^  which  literally  signifies  traditiimj  from  the 
ill;  implying  that  this  critique  was  a  tradition  which  they 
from  their  forefathers.    Accordingly  they  say,  tliat  when 

law  to  Moses,  at  Mount  Sinai,  he  taught  him,  first,  th^ 
►fit,  aud,  secondly,  its  true  interpretation ;.  and  that  both 
mded  down  by  oral  tradition/  from  generation  to  genera- 
igth  they  were  committed  to  writing.  The  former  of 
e  true  reading,  is  the  subject  of  the  tnasora  ;  the  latter, 
-elation,  that  of  the  mishna  and  gemtara. 
a  regards  merel}'  tJie  letter  of  the  Hebrew  text :  in  which 
it,  (ixc<l  the  true  reading  by  vowels  and  accents :  they 
y,  numbered  not  only  the  chapters  and  sections,  but  the 
,  and  letters  of  the  text :  and  they  find  in  the  Pentateuch 
and  in  the  whole  Bihie  23206.  But  this  is  to  be  under* 
[irehcnding  as  well  tliose  books  in  the  Old  Testament 
ot  the  internal  sense,  as  those  which  have, 
a  is  called,  by  the  Jews,  the  hedge  or  fence  of  the  law^ 
oumeralion  of  the  verses,  words,  and  letters,  is  a  meaqs 
it  from  being  corrupted  and  altered.  And  we  are  inform- 
el  Swedenborg,  tliat  it  was  by  the  Divine  Providence  of 
I  the  Masorites  undertook  and  performed  tills  work;  for 
iginal  text  of  the  Word  is  actually  preserved  entire  even 
Iter  and  iota. 

ites  have,  thirdly,  marked  whatever  irregularities  occur 
letters  of  the  Hebrew  text ;  such  as  the  different  size  of 
*ir  various  positions  and  invertions,  etc.  and  have  also 
for  these  IrregularFties  and  mysteries  in  them.  But  as 
3S  principally  regard  tlie  internal  sense,  which  is  now 
ne  revealed  to  the  world  by  means  of  Emanuel  Sweden- 
),  it  is  not  to  be  expected  tha*.  the  reasons  aud  intcrpre* 
e  rabbins  should  prove  satisfactory. 
luKhly,  supposed  to  be  the  authors  of  the  Keri  and  Che- 
irginal  corrections  of  the  text  in  our  Hebrew  Bibles. 
'  the  sacred  Imoks,  it  is  to  be  observed,*  was  originally 
It  any  breaks,  or  divisions  into  chapters  and  verses,  or 
lIs  ;  so  that  a  whole  book,  in  the  ancient  manner,  was 
lued  word.  Of  this  kind  we  have  still  several  antient 
bolh  Greek  and  Latin.     Hence  we  may  see  a  reason 

Scriptures  are  emphatically  styled  Thk  Wobd  ;  being 
I  at  the  first  giving  thereof,  but  still  more  so  prior  to  ifii 
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proceeding  from  the  Lord,  who  is  himself  the  Word,  and  in  whom  H 
IB,  and  ever  was,  infinitely  and  distinctly  one  essential  ltt- 
DiviDED  Truth.  But  in  order  to  be  aceommodated  to  the  apprehen- 
eion  and  capacity  of  finite  creatqres*,  in  M  descent  from  the^Lon^ 
and  even  according  to  the  degrees  of  its  descent;  it  becomes  as  it  were 
divided  and  separated,  first  into  distinct  books,  then  into  distinct  chap- 
ters, verses,  and  words.  In  tliis  last  state  it  is  adapted  to  the  fiik  . 
conceptions  of  children  and  of  the  simple,  who,  as  they  improve  aaif  ^ 
advance  in  understanding,  learn  to  unite  in  their  minds  the  vaiioQB 
detached  ideas  which  thej  had  at  first  formed,  till  at  length  they  see 
the  whole  Word  in  its  vUemal  sense  as  one  continued  chain  of  Di- 
vine Truths  proceeding  from  one  God  or  Lord,  and  centreing  inlHBi 
alone. 

According  to  Efias  Levita,  they  were  the  Jews  of  a  fiunons  scImmI 
at  Tiberias,  about  600  years  after  Christ,  who  composed,  or  at  least 
began,  the  Masora;  whence  they  are  called  Masorites,and  Maaotetie  J 
Doctors.  Aben  Esra  makes  them  the  authors  of  the  points  and  ic* 
cents  in  the  Hebrew  text,  as  we  now  find  it;  and  which  serve  or 
vowels. 

The  age  of  the  Masorites  has  been  much  disputed.  Arehbidiop 
Usher  places  them  before  Jerom ;  Capel,  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury ;  father  Morin  in  the  tenth  century ;  Dr.  Kennicott  about  the  year 
800 ;  Basiiage  says,  that  they  were  not  a  society,  but  a  succesaioa 
of  men;  and  that  the  Masora  is  the  work  of  many  grammarians,  who, 
without  associating  and  communicating  their  notions,  composed  this 
collection  of  criticipms  on  the  Hebrew  text  It  is  urged,  that  there 
were  Masorites  from  the  time  of  Ezra  and  the  men  of  the  great  syna- 
gogue, to  about  the  year  of  Christ  1030 ;  and  that  Ben  Asher  andBen 
Naphtali,  who  were  the  best  of  the  profession,  and  who,  acconfing  to 
Basnage,  were  the  inventors  of  the  Masora,  flourished  at  this  time. 
Each  of  these  published  a  copy  of  tlie  whole  Hebrew  text,  as  correct 
says  Dr.  Prideaux,  as  they  could  make  it.  The  eastern  Jews  have 
followed  that  of  Ben  Naphtali,  and  the  western  that  of  Ben  Asher; 
and  ail  that  has  been  done  since  is  to  copy  after  them,  without  mak- 
ing any  more  corrections,  or  Masorelical  criticism. 


THOVGHTS  ON  THE  PLEASURES  OF  DOMESTIC  LIFB. 

No  man  ever  prospered  in  tlie  world  without  the  consent  and  co- 
operation of  bis  wife.  If  she  unites  in  mutual  endeavors,  or  rewards 
his  labor  ^th  an  endearing  smile,  with  what  spirit  and  perseverance 
does  he  apply  to  his  vocation  ;  with  what  confidence  will  he  resort 
cither  to  his  merchandise  or  farm ;  fly  over  land ;  sail  upon  the  seas ; 
meet  dlfllculty,  and  encounter  danger-— if  he  knows  he  is  not  spend- 
ing his  strength  in  vain,  but  that  his  labor  will  be  rewarded  by  the 
sweets  of  home  f  How  delightful  is  it  to  have  a  friend  to  cheer,  and 
a  companion  to  sooth,  the  solitary  hours  of  grief  and  pain !  Sofitnde 
and  disappointment  enter  into  the  histoiy  of  every  man's  life  ;  and  he 
is  but  half  provided  for  his  voyage  who  finds  but  an  associate  for 
he^ffpy  hoiarsy  while  for  his  numths  of  darkneat  and  distress,  no  sym- 
pathisii^  partner  is  prepared ! 
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AGRICULTURAL  IMPROVEMENT. 

I  fiod  the  labor  of  the  plough  so  much  lessened,  and  the  soil  in  so 
much  better  a  stdte  for  pulirerising  by  the  cutting  the  sod,  as  received, 
with  an  instrument  called  a  scarijicaior,  that  I  think  this  communica- 
tion will  be  useful  to  your  agricultural  readers.  This  instrument  is 
not  the  scarificator  used  in  England,  and  described  in  books  on  agri- 
cattare:  but  is  a  very  simple  cheap  thing,  calculated  to  facilitate 
considerably  the  breaking  up,  or  the  ploughing  of  soddy  land  cov- 
ered with  blue  grass,  wirf;  grass,  or  any  strong  rooted  grass,  or  the 
plougliing  of  foul  land  covered  with  either  brambles,  briars,  stick  weeds, 
broomscHigp,  or  small  young  underwood. 

This  B^idficator  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  pole«— not  too 
heavy— about  ten  feet  long,  with  a  duck-bill  coulter  fixed  through  a 
mortice,  at  the  big  or  heavy  end  of  the  pole,  just  far  enough  from  the 
big  end  of  the  pole  to  leave  room  for  a  pair  of  handles  to  steady  it. 
One  horse  draws  it ;  and  any  negro,  who  has  common  ingenuity,  can 
make  it  So  great  is  the  advantage  of  this  machine,  and  so'simple 
its  construction,  that  1  am  astonished  it  has  not  been  brought  into 
•gBBeral  use  sooner.  A  plough-beam  without  the  mould-board,  doefi 
iM>t  answer.    It  is  length  of  beam  which  keeps  it  steady. 


PARABOUC  LENS. 

A  remarkable  large  parabolic  lens  was  recently  purchased  at  Vienna, 
for  the  French  government.  It  was  made  at  Gratz,  in  Styria,  by  Ros- 
pine,  a  celebrated  mechanist,  for  some  alchemists.  It  was  not  cast, 
but  softened  by  heat,  and  bent  over  a  parabolic  mould.  Several  pieces 
were  broken  before  he  succeeded ;  so  that  it  cost  originally  from  800 
to  1200  guineas.  It  is  three  feet  three  inches  diameter,  and  of  eight 
feet  four  inches' focus ;  composed  of  two  pieces  of  glass  united  together 
liy  an  iron  hoop  so  as  to  form  a  hollow  vessel,  capable  of  holdyig 
eighty  or  ninety  quarts  of  spirits  of  wine.  M.  Jacquin,  of  Vienna,  and 
several  men  of  science,  who  witnessed  the  experiments,  declared,  that 
it  burned  a  diamond  in  a  few  seconds,  and  fused  platina  in  a  few 
minutes.  A  button  of  platina  weighing  twenty-nine  grains,  was  melt- 
ed by  it,  and  made  in  part  to  boil.  The  diameter  of  the  focus  does 
.  not  appear  to  exceed  four  lines.     It  weighs  6501bs.  avoirdupois. 


SPECinC  AGAINST  FEVERS. 

Sp^fic  agcdnsl  the  contagion  of  the  Typhus,  Jail,  Yellow  Fever^  and 

Plague. 

Hie  folk>wmg  mixture,  invented  by  Dr.  Carmichael  Smytii,  haa 
been  found  nearly  a  specific  against  contagion.  It  has  been  used  with 
constant  success  on  board  the  Russian  and  British  fleets,  in  many 
military  and  marine  hospitals,  and  by  analogy  bids  fair  to  stop  the 
conti^on  of  the  plague  itself. 

Put  some  heated  sand  in  a  small  earthen  pipkin  :  in  thii,  place  a 
teteop  filled  with  half  an  ounce  of  vitriolic  acid :  when  wanned  f 
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little,  add  to  it  half  an  ounce  of  purified  nitre  in  powder,  stirring  the 
.  mixture  with  a  slip  of  glass  or  the  small  end  of  a  tobacco  pipe.  This 
process  should  be  renewed  from  time  to  time,  or  if  you  wish  to  keep 
up  A  constant  fumigation,  it  is  only  putting  the  pipkin  over  a  lamp,  or 
iiiaking  use  of  one  of  Moses's  fumigating  lamps,  made  expressly  for 
this  purpose.  For  this  important  discovery  tlie  parliament  of  Great 
Britain  has  voted  Dr.  Smyth  5,000  pounds. 

Fumigations  of  oxygenized  muriatic  acid,  seem  likewise  to  have 
an  excellent  effect  for  the  same  purpose.  A<5counts  have  been  re- 
ceived from  Spain,  that  In  the  midst  of  the  dreadful  contagion  which 
Teigned  in  that  country,  the  inhabitants  of  those  houses  where  fumi< 
gations  of  this  acid  were  used,  had  nd  attacks  of  the  sickness,  an4 
ei\joycd  the  best  health.  These  fumigations  ought,  for  the  security 
Of  the  community,  to  be  introduced  into  ail  hospitals,  prisons^  &c. 


TO  PRESERVE  BUTTER. 

One  part  of  sugar,  one  part  of  saltpetre,  and  two  parts  of  Uie  best 
Bait,  are  to  be  pulverised  together,  and  kept  for  use ;  one  ouiice  of 
this  is  to  be  mixed  thoroughly  witli  sixteen  ounces  of  tlie  butter,  as 
soon  as  it  is  freed  from  the  buttermilk  ;  it  is  then  to  be  put  into  a 
dose  and  perfectly  clean  dry  vessel,  from  which  tlie  air  is  to  be  car^ 
(iiUy  excluded,  and  it  will  remain  good  for  years. 


INPALUDLE  CURE  FOR  THE  LOCKJAW. 

Dip  the  part  affected  in  a  quantity  of  wanu  lye,  made  as  strong  as 
possible ;  but  if  it  be  a  part  of  the  body  wliich  cannot  be  immersed, 
rub  the  part  affected  with  a  flannel  soaked  in  the  iyc.  This  has  t)ecn 
tried  with  repeated  success,  and  never  been  known  to  fail. 


Secret  of  Recovering  iJte  Writmg  u}>on  Varcfi»ienis  decayed  by  tiMCf 

and  of  making  it  kgible. 

Dip  the  parchment  obliterated  by  time  into  a  vessel  of  cold  water, 
fresh  drawn  from  the  well.  In  about  a  minute  take  it  out,  and  press 
it  between  two  papers,  to  prevent  its  crumpling  up  in  drying.  As 
soon  as  it  is  moderately  dry,  if  it  be  not  then  legible,  repeat  the 
operation  two  of  thr^  times.  The  skin  will  tlien  resume  its  pristine 
color,  and  will  appear  all  alike. 


LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 
We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  arrangements  arc  making  by  a  house 
in  Philadelphia,  for  the  production  of  an  original  ami  splendid  Ame- 
rican  work,  to  be  conducted  by  a  learned  and  distinguished  citizen 
of  tiie  United  States,  entitled  The  Abierican  Encycuxpedia.  The 
undertaking  has  oar  bedt  wishes  for  its  success. 
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THE  HEAVENLY  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  NEW  JERUSALEM. 
(In  conlinualion  from  page  196.) 

65.  By  this  law  of  Charity  it  appears  in  wliat  sonRe  fvery  man  ought 
to  regard  himself  as  his  nearest  neighbor.  He  is  bound  to  provide  con- 
Tenicnt  food  and  raiment  for  lus  body ;  Uiis  is  a  first  and  principal  ob- 
ject; but  still  with  a  view  to  make  his  body  a  fit  instrument  for  the 
operalions  of  liis  soul ;  he  is  further  bound  to  provide  necessaries 
for  liis  soul,  viz.  all  such  things  as  may  tend  to  advance  it  in  wisdom 
and  understanding ;  but  this  also  with  a  further  view,  that  his  soul 
may  be  in  a  capacity  of  doing  service  to  his  friends,  his  citizens, 
his  country,  the  church,  and  thereby  to  the  Lord  himself.  When  a 
man  acteth  according  to  these  views  and  intentions,  he  provideth  for 
his  own  happiness  to  all  eternity :  from  whence  it  appeareth,  that  the 
4*ncl  regarded  is  a  inan^s  first  and  principal  object  of  attention,  inasmuch 
as  all  intermediate  things  have  reference  tliereto.  The  case  will  ad- 
mit of  comparison  with  that  of  a  man  who  buildeth  a  house;  his  first 
business  is  to  lay  tlie  foundation;  but  the  design  of  the  foundation  is  for 
the  sake  of  the  house ;  and  the  design  of  the  house  is  for  a  place  to 
dwell  in.  When  a  man  regardcth  himself  as  his  nearest  Neighbor, 
and  maketh  all  his  attention  centre  in  himself  only,  as  the  principal 
end  and  object  of  his  concern,  he  is  like  unto  a  man  who  regardeth  the 
foundation  of  his  house  as  his  chief  end,  without  any  regard  to  the 
house  itself,' or  to  a  [ilace  of  abode  ;  whereas  a  convenient  place  of 
abode  should  be  his  first  and  ultimate  end,  and  the  house  with  its  foun** 
dation  should  be  cons^idered  only  as  means  to  promote  tlie  end. 

66.  The  end  regardc<l  therefore  shews  plainly  in  what  respect  every 
man  is  Neighbor  to  himself,  and  how  he  ought  to  proviiie  for  himself. 
If  this  end  hath  an  increase  of  wealth  for  its  object,  only  forthe  sake 
of  wealth,  or  of  picture,  or  of  pre-eminence,  and  tlie  like,  it  is  then  an 
evil  end,  and  the  person  who  regardetli  it  doth  not  love  his  Neighbor, 
but  himself.  But  if  tliis  end  hath  wealth  for  its  olyect  with  ^  different 
view,  such  as  providing  for  the  good  of  people  about  us,  or  of  the  so- 
ciety in  which'  we  live,  or  of  crur  country,  or  of  the  church,  it  is  then  a 
proof  that  the  person  who  regardcth  it  loveth  his  Neighbor.  The  end 
to  which  a  man's  actions  are  directed  constitutes  the  man ;  for  the  end 
IB  his  love,  inasmurh  as  the  chief  object  of  ever}'  man's  love  is  the 
first  and  last  end  of  all  his  actions. 

Vol.  II.  32  So.  6. 
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Thus  far  we  have  conRidered  the  meaning  of  the  word  Neighbor; 
we  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  the  meaning  and  nature  of  Ciiariti', 
or  love  towards  a  Neighbor. 

67.  It  is  a  common  notion  that  !oTe  towards  onr  Neighbor  consist- 
ctb  solely  in  giving  alms  to  the  poor,  in  relieving  the  indigent,  and  in 
doing  good  to  all  sorts  of  i>ersons  indiscriminately ;  but  Charity  consist- 
eth  ill  acting  phidently,  and  for  good  ends  and  purposes.  Generosity 
exercised  towards  a  bad  man  is  not  Charity,  but  the  want  of  it,  and 
is  ratlier  productive  of  evil  than  of  good ;  inasmuch  as  it  confirmeth 
him  in  his  evil  ways,  and  su[iplie8  him  with  a  greater  power  of  doing; 
ofiiscliief.  The  case  is  different  whsn  we  exercise  our  generosity 
towanls  the  good. 

68.  But  Charity  is  not  confinetl  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  aird  indi- 
gent, but  is  more  exl endive  in  its  signification ;  for  it  consisteth  in  ob- 
serving an  upright  conduct  upon  every  occasion,  and  in  a  conscieB- 
tious  discharge  of  every  duty.  If  a  judge  tliercfore  be  impartial  in 
tiie  execution  of  his  ot]^.e,  from  a  pure  regard  to  the  laws  of  justice 
and  judgment,  he  liveth  in  the  exercise  of  Charity :  in  punishing  the 
guilty  and  acquitting  the  innocent,  he  sheweth  the  same  regani  to 
tlie  laws  of  Charity ;  for  in  both  cases  he  conferreth  the  same  benefit 
on  his  fellow  citixens  and  on  his  country.  In  like  manner,  if  a  priest, 
by  his  instructions  and  example,  guideth  his  flock  in  the  ways  of  wis- 
dom and  goodness,  from  a  pure  regard  to  wi8d()m  and  goodness,  he 
also  liveth  in  the  exercise  of  Charity.  But  if  he  doeth  this  from 
worliMy  or  selfish  motives,  he  is  then  without  Charity,  inasmuch  as 
in  tliis  case  he  loveth  not  his  Neighbor,  but  himself. 

69  .  The  same  is  true  in  all  other  instances  both  of  persons  in  of- 
fice ami  of  persons  out  of  otfice ;  as  of  ciiildrcn  in  relation  to  their 
parents,  anti  of  parents  in  relation  to  their  children ;  of  servants  in  re- 
lation to  their  masters,  and  of  masters  in  relation  to  their  servants : 
of  subjects  in  relation  to  their  king,  and  of  a  king  in  relation  to  his 
subjects.  In  all  these  cases,  to  art  uprightly  and  conscientiously,  out 
of  a  pure  regard  for  wlmt  is  ri^it  and  just,  is  to  live  in  the  exercise  of 
Charity. 

70.  That  Charity,  or  the  troe  love  of  our  Neighbor,  consisteth  in 
such  uprightness  of  conduct,  appearcth  from  what  was  observed  above 
concerning  the  relationship  of  Neigiibor;  and  how  every  individual 
man  is  our  Neighbor,  but  in  a  different  manner  and  degree ;  a  lesser 
and  greater  society  of  men  is  still  more  our  Neighbor  than  an  indivi- 
dual man ;  our  country  is  related  to  us  in  a  higher  degree ;  the  king- 
dom of  the  Lord  still  higher;  and  the  Lord  himself  in  the  highest  of 
all.  In  an  universal  sense  also  the  good  which  proceeded  (Vom  the 
Lord  is  our  Neighbor ;  and  of  consequence  sincerity,  uprightness,  and 
integrity  are  so  too.  Whosoever,  therefoi^,  liveth  in  tiic  practice  of 
any  sort  of  goodness,  out  of  a  pure  love  and  regard  therc^to,  as  he  who 
IS  sincere  and  upright  in  coiRJuct  out  of  a  pure  regard  to  sincerity  and 
nprightncss,  such  a  person  liveth  in  the  true  love  of  his  Neiu;hbor,  and 
in  tlie  exercise  of  true  Charity ;  for  he  liveth  in,  and  arteth  from  tlie 
lovcof  goodness,  of  sincerity  and  uprightness,  and  therefore  he  liveth  in 
the  love  of  alltliose  in  whom  goodness,  sincerity  and  uprightness,  dwell. 

71.  Charity  therefore  is  an  internal  affection  of  tlie  soul,  proceeding 
fropfi  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  its  proper  fountain,  and  prompting  m 
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man  to  do  good,  and  to  act  uprightly,  from  a  pure  love  of  goodness 
and  uprightness,  without  any  regard  to  reward  or  recompense;  for  it 
bringeth  its  own  reward  along  with  it,  and  in  its  exercise  is  attended 
with  the  highest  and  purest  satisfaction  of  life.  When  a  man  liveth 
in  tlie  exercise  of  goodness  from  an  internal  affection  prompting  him 
thereto,  there  is  Charity  in  all  his  thoughts  and  words,  in  all  his  incli- 
natioiis  and  actions,  so  that  it  may  be  said  both  of  men  and  angels, 
when  goodness  is  their  Neighbor,  that  as  to  their  inner  man,  or  the  in- 
teriors of  their  souls,  they  are  pure  Charity.  Thus  extensive  is  the 
word  Charity  in  its  genuine  signification. 

72.  It  18  impossible  for  Charity  to  exist  where  self-love  and  the  love 
of  the  world  have  gained  an  ascendency,  a^d  are  made  the  principal 
ends  of  life.  People  addicted  to  such  evil  love  cannot  even  under- 
stand what  Charity  meaneth ;  much  less  can  they  comprehend  that 
the  love  and  the  practice  of  goodness  towards  our  Neighbor,  inde- 
pendent of  the  expectation  of  recompepse,  are  the  cause  and  founda- 
tion of  heaven  in  the  soul  of  man ;  and  that  tlie  happiness  arising  there- 
from 18  equal  to  that  of  the  angels  in  heaven,  which  is  inexpressible. 
For  such  people  suppose,  that  should  they  be  deprived  of  the  satis- 
laction  arising  from  the  glory  of  worldly  riches,  and  honor,  there  should 
be  an  end  of  all  happiness,  and  no  other  satisfaction  could  be  found ; 
whereas  the  truth  is,  that  the  happiness  of  heaven,  which  infinitely  sur- 
ffesses  every  other  satisfaction,  doth  then  first  begin  to  arise,  and  be- 
come perceptible  in  the  soul,  when  the  happiness  arising  from  the  glo* 
ry  of  worldly  riches  and  honor  is  extinguished  in^it. 


LIFE  OF  EMANUEL  SWEDENBORG. 

(Continued  from  page  201.) 

It  is  well  known,  that  essential  truth  itself  has  been  hated  and  re- 
jected, and  that  its  children,  who  have  preached  it,  have  been  despi- 
sed and  persecuted ;  ought  we  then  to  be  surprised,  if  a  disciple  of 
this  truth  was  also  treated  with  scorn  and  contempt,  and  that  his  ene- 
jnies  should  have  endeavored  to  destroy  his  reputation  ?  It  is  in 
deed  too  true,  that  many  persons*  have  set  themselves  in  opposition 


*  The  friends  to  the  honorable  author^n  writings  having  lately  seen  some 
observations  on  them,  tending  to  discountenance  uieir  peinisal  by  the  serious 
part  of  mankind,  take  this  opportunity  of  declaring,  from  a  long  acquaintance 
with  the  contents,  that  these  writings,  instead  of  meriting  opposition  from  any 
who  lay  claim  to  the  Christian  name  and  nature,  contain  truths  highly  worthy 
of  their  most  mature  and  impartial  attention;  and  so  far  from  militating 
against  the  sense  of  the  Scriptures,  reflect  the  highest  honor  on  tliem,  point- 
ing out  in  innumerable  instances  their  essential  holiness  and  divinity ;  insist- 
ing that  tlicy  contain  the  very  laws  and  order  of  heaiPen,  by  vv  hich  all  Chris- 
tians are  to  form  their  lives,  and  from  which  all  doctrine  must  be  drawn. 
They  take  this  opportunity  of  observing,  that  they  seek  to  enter  into  no  dis- 
putes with  any,  and  liaving  nothing  but  the  welfare  of  eternal  truth  at  heart, 
labor  only  to  show  its  real  and  essential  divinity,  the  real  and  incomprehen- 
sible divinity  ol  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  greatness  of  our  redemption  an4 
salvation  by  him,  and  the  necessity  of  a  perfect  conformity  of  life  to  all  that 
if  great  m  good. 
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opposition  to  the  writings  of  this  illustrious  messenger,  and  attempted 
to  depreciate  their  merit. 

It  must  however  be  acknowledged,  to  the  honor  of  the  present  age, 
that  numbers  are  daily  embracing  the  doctrines  of  this  infant  church, 
and  i<  seems  highly  probable  that  it  will  soon  become  an  object  of 
very  general  attention  and  enquiry.  Different  judgments  will  no  doubt 
be  formed  by  different  persons  concerning  the  life  and  extraordinary- 
relations  we  arc  now  recording.  The  Atheist  and  Infidel  will  regard 
many  tilings  contained  in  them  as  impossible,  and  will  instantly  reject 
them  under  that  idea :  the  wit  and  the  minute  philosopher  will  ridicule 
them  as  extravagant,  and  pronounce  them  the  mere  effect  of  a  warm 
and  deluded  imagination:  even  the  serious  and  well-instructed 
Christian  will  have  his  doubts  concerning  their  reality,  and  will  sus- 
pect the  facts,  though  he  may  not  dispute  their  possibility.  Superna- 
tural events,  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  have  thus  divided  the  sentiments 
of  mankind,  nor  is  it  to  be  expected,  that  in  our  own  age  we  shall  be 
better  agree<l  respecting  the  truths  of  relations  so  marvellous  and  mi- 
raculous, supported  only  by  the  testimony  of  a  single  witness.  Cau- 
tion likewise  on  such  occ4i8ions  has  always  been  deemed  expedient 
by  the  trul}'  good  and  enlightened,  lest  giving  too  hasty  an  assent  to 
things  extraordinary,  tliey  should  encourage  imposture,  and  put  it  ia 
the  power  of  weak  or  ill-disposed  persons  to  establish  an  authority 
over  the  minds  of  others,  grounded  only  in  the  infirmities  or  depravi- 
ties  of  their  own. 

But  as  an  indiscriminate  reception  of  every  supernatural  relation  is 
dan^erou^s,  so  an  indiscriminate  rejection  is  no  less  so,  and  have  ever 
therefore  been  equally  avoided  byall  wise  men.  And  we  beg  leave 
to  suggest,  with  all  deference  to  the  sentiments  of  otliers,  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  candid  Christian  to  examine  well  the  credibility  of  the 
leetimony  now  offered,  and  this  without  partiality  and  without  preju- 
dice, tnadmucli  as  the  s;eneral  interests  of  truth,  which  ought  to  be 
dear  to  every  one,  may  be  greatly  affected  by  such  an  examination. 

It  is  well  kno^-n  by  many  living  witnesses,  that  Emanuel  Sweden- 
borg,  after  his  extraordinary  call  to  be  an  instructor  of  mankind,  dedi- 
cated himself  entirely  to  the  great  work  which  was  assigned  him. 
The  future  part  of  his  life  was  spent,  agreeably  to  the  high  commib- 
sion  he  had  received,  in  studying  diligently  the  word  of  God,  in  open- 
ing and  elucidating  the  great  truths  therein  contained,  and  in  publish- 
ing them  to  his  fellow-creatures,  together  with  the  important  informa- 
tion made  known  to  him  concerning  anotlier  world.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  frequently  left  his  native  country  to  visit  distant  cities,  parti- 
cularly London  and  Amsterdam,  where  all  his  theological  works  were 
printed  by  him  at  a  great  expense,  and  with  little  prospect  or  proba- 
bility of  a  reimbursement.  It  is  in  the  writings  of  the  studious  and 
contemplative  that  we  must  read  their  lives,  and  learn  what  they 
were ;  and  if  we  look  at  Swedenborg  in  this  view,  we  are  astonished 
at  the  greatness  of  his  labors,  the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  the  purity 
antl  consistency  of  his  doctrines,  the  order  and  perspicuity  of  his  dis- 
cussions, all  which  beeq^cak  a  mind  vastly  above  the  common  sort,  in- 
defatiglible  in  its  exertions,  profound  in  its  researches,  illuminated  aqd 
dear  iq  its  perceptions,  pious,  sober,  and  sqlid  in  its  principles. 
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With  respect  to  this  highly  gifted  man's  visions  and  communications 
ith  the  spiritual  worlds,  in  a  frequent  visible  intercourse  with  angels 
id  other  spirits,  they  are  so  well  known  and  attested  both  in  this  and 
iier  countries,  that  sincere  and  well-informed  minds  will  no  longer 
>ubt  of  their  reality ;  numerous  well  known  instances  might  be  a^l- 
iced  in  confirmation  of  them :  the  following  transactions,  which  may 
e  depended  on,  will  perhaps  prove  not  unacceptable  to  many  of  our 
waders. 

'  true  accountj  by  the  late  queen  dowager  al  Haga,  in  ihe  year  1774, 
comnwnicaied  to  his  excellency  Count  Uopken,  copied  from  his  onn 
manuscripts  in  the  possession  of  the  Exegetk  Society  at  Stockholm, 

Swedenborg  was  one  day  fit  court.  Her  Majesty  en([uired  of  him 
3veral  things  concerning  the  other  life,  and  at  last,  whether  he  had 
^n  and  conversed  with  her  late  brother,  the  Prince  Royal  of  Prussia; 
e  answered  he  had  not.  Her  Majesty  then  desired  that  he  would 
nqnire  after,  and  present  to  him  her  compliments,  which  Swedenborg 
romiBed  to  do.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  queen  was  in  earnest. 
[owever,  the  next  court-day  Swedenborg  attended  as  usual,  but  the 
neen  being  in  the  apartment  called  the  white  room,  surrounded  by 
.cHcs,  Swedenborg  went  boldly  in,  and  approached  the  queen,  who 
rd  not  recollect  the  commission  she  had  given  him  eight  days  before: 
wedenborg  not  only  presented  her  the  compliments  of  her  brother, 
at  also  made  bis  excuse  for  not  having  answered  her  last  letter,  on 
hich  he  was  desired  io  deliver  to  her  his  sentiments;  this  Sweden- 
01^  did,  to  the  great  amazement  of  the  queen,  who  replied,  that  none 
ut  €rod  could  know  that  secret. 

The  reason  why  the  queen  did  not  for  a  long  time  speak  of  this  af- 
ir,  was,  that  she  did  not  wish  tliat  any  person  in  Sweden  should  be- 
eve  that  during  the  war  with  Prussia  she  had  kept  any  correspon- 
ence  with  a  hostile  country. 

Another  remarkable  transaction. 

After  the  decease  of  Mr.  de  Marteville,  certain  people  came  to  de- 
land  a  debt  of  his  VYidow,  of  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  that  they 
ud  was  due  to  them  by  her  deceased  husband ;  this  she  knew  was 
at  a  just  demand,  because  it  had  been  paid  during  his  lifetime,  yet 
ookl  not  tell  where  the  acquittance  was  put.  in  her  trouble  she  ap- 
li«d  to  Mr.  Swedenborg,  who  informed  her  where  it  was  on  the  next 
ay,  (eliing  her  he  had  spoken  to  her  deceased  husband,  who  related  to 
im  where  he  had  put  this  acquittance,  and  that  she  would  find  it  in 
le  particular  place  he  described.  The  deceased  person  was  also 
een  in  a  dream  by  his  widow,  appearing  dressed  in  the  same  morn- 
ig  gown  he  wore  before  his  decease,  and  having  given  her  tlie  &i<«nie 
dTice  and  marks,  withdrew  himself  She  was  so  fri«;|)tcned  that  she 
ivoke  her  chambermaid,  who  lay  near  her,  and  told  herilirectly  the 
'hole  account.  The  acquittance  was  found  in  tlie  place  where  Sv.e- 
cnborg  had  told  her  it  was.  This  account  was  univers7illy  known, 
ath  at  court  and  in  Stockholm,  and  every  one  related  it  according 

» bis  information.  *       • 

{To  be  continued.) 
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FOR  TBS   BAX^YOM   LUNINA&T. 

REMARKS  ON  THE  GOii  AND  MAGOG  O^  SCIUPTURE. 

Ezekiely  diap.  xxxiz. 

[In  conlinuaUon  Jrom  page  168.) 

In  what  hath  been  already  vrritten,  it  hath  been  attempted  to  pw% 
in  the  most  comprehensible  way,  an  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  the 
words  of  tlie  text,  as  they  apply  to  this  preseqt  period  of  time,  ptf- 
ticularly.  At  the  same  time  we  candidly  warn  oar  readers  against 
the  supposition,  that  the  aU  of  the  inlemai  aerue,  is  unfolded  in  these 
Bketchcs.  80  far  from  this  being  the  case,  a  full  volume,  we  kiiow« 
would  hardly  do  justice  to  an  exposition  embracing  the  g^eral  scope 
of  instruction  therein  contained ;  but  as  the  Mosaic  law  ordains,  that 
^  the  kiiiff  shall  not  multiply  horses^  nor  cause  the  people  to  return  io 
Egypt ^  Deut.  x^ii.  1 6. :  (which  implies,  that  reasonings  from  the  sacred 
text  are  not  to  be  multiplied,  so  as  to  bring  the  memory  under  the 
burthen  of  science)  we  rather  beg  of  all  the  pious  inquirers  after 
truth,  calmly  to  attend  to  the  text  itself,  and  to  the  enlightening  influx 
of  tiie  Divine  Truth  itself,  made  manifest  by  interior  conception 
through  thi'ir  own  rational  minds^  as  being  better  fitted  to  their  ac- 
tually existinu;  state,  than  to  any  thing  to  be  deriyed  from  another's 
pf^n ;  for  indeed  what  is  obtained  in  the  latter  way  can  only  be  deem- 
ed as  a  borrowed  garment,  a  mere  jackdaw  finery,  wliich  will  not 
aTail  any  man  in  the  time  of  temptation,  trial  and  peril,  no  more  than, 
those  tliins^s  of  exUTnal  worr^hip,  separate  from  internal,  which  are 
classed  herein  under  the  terms  Gog  and  Magog. 

Therefore  thou  son  of  man.  The  Word  being  Divine,  as  we  read 
in  Joliii,  '*  the  M'orp  was  God ;"  and  this  Word  being  essential 
Truth,  and  bein;:^  in  its  natural  or  lowest  sense,  suited  to  the  percep- 
tions of  human  beinixs,  is  therefore  termed  "  Son  of  Man." 

Frop/iecy  a<rai'nsl  Oogt  The  immutable  order  of  Divine  Providence 
existing  in  all  thin<j!;9  of  tliis  worid,  being  under  the  view  of  the  IiiFi- 
KITE  Mind,  in  all  the  past,  present  and  future  stages  of  suoh  exiat- 
ence ;  the  state  of  the  Church  is  now  by  prophecy  declared,  as  to 
the  finite  parts  or  particulars ;  and  herein,  on  those  things  of  Gog,  or 
natural  tiiingg,  in  dwelling  in  literal  worship  merely,  or  attached  there- 
to by  affinity. 

TAw.5  sailh  the  Lord  God.  The  titles  by  which  the  Almighty  Head 
of  the  Church  chooses  to  make,  himself  known  in  its  different  states, 
have  each  an  appmpriate  9ii];nification,  as  in  this  text  is  implied,  the 
incarnate  God,  or  Divine  Humanity  especially :  this  prophecy  being 
an  instruction  for  his  New  Church  and  kingdom  at  this  time,  as  wett 
as  a  promise  to  his  Church  of  Old,  holding  out  consequences  of  mocb 
import  to  their  posterity. 

/  ani  at^ninsl  thee.  He  that  was,  and  is,  and  shall  be,  tlie  Son  of 
Man,  the  Divine  Truth,  literally  expressed,  is  at  all  times  against 
Gog,  or  the  Evil  and  False  ;  but  now,  the  declaration  being  made 
ipom  fhe  inienml  sense,  for  the  first  time,  it  has  of  course  a  particular 
application  to  the  present  time ;  for  if  heretofore  veiled,  it  would  not 
be  now  unveiled,  uuiess  the  time  of  action  waa  ripe,  and  the  lesson 
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therein  demanded  by  the  exigence  of  the  case,  for  the  s^ke  of  the 
operation  it  was  to  effect. 

And  I  will  turn  thee  back.  Those  evils  of  life,  and  falses  of  faith, 
in  affinity  with  external  worship,  are  to  be  by  Him  subdued.  In  place 
of  those  things  being  always  before  the  eyes  of  the  man  of  the  Church, 
Inhere  the  Lord  alone  should  be,  they  will  be  inverted,  or  turned 
back ;  thereby  denoting  the  same  relative  state  of  postilion  in  the 
corresponding  object,  man,  of  whom  they  are  predicated ;  who  will 
of  consequence  turn  his  back  on  all  those  thuigs  of  Gog,  in  which 
case  the  Lord  is  as  before  his  face. 

Jlnd  leave  but  a  sixth  part  of  thee.  So  much  as  miglit  be  of  use, 
or  fit  for  use,  having  therefore  a  certain  measure  or  degree  of  holi- 
ness in  it,  will  be  reserved  for  subordinate  purfiose?,  and  as  a  stock 
on  which  to  engraft  goods  and  truths.  In  this  sixth  we  may  class  all 
the  public  ordinances  of  worship,  and  all  necessary  civil  regulations, 
etc.  as  well  as  those  remains  of  the  good  of  innocence,  wliich  is 
for  a  nucleus  on  which  Goodness  and  Truth  may  conglobulate. 

And  mil  cause  thee  to  come,  vpfrom  the  north  parts.  That  is,  the 
evils  will  appear  in  their  horrible  power,  such  being  the  spiritual  sig-* 
Bification  of  *^  to  pome  up,"  natural  height  corresponding  to  spiritual 
eminence,  power  or  strength.  Thus  God  is  called  **  The  Most  Higii.^ 
The  north  denotes  a  state  of  comparative  darkness,  from  whence 
such  evil  ori^nates. 

And  mill  bring  tJiee  upon  tJie  mountains  of  Israel — Is  meant  to  give 
power  for  a  time,  in  onler  that  the  defeat  that  will  ensue  may  be  more 
conspicuous,  as  the  text  subsequently  expresses. 

And  I  will  smite  thy  bow  out  of  thy  left  hand:  and  will  cause  thine 
arrows  to  fall  out  of  thy  right  hand.  The  bow  corresponds  to  the 
Spiritual  false  of  doctrine,  and  the  arrows  to  the  natural  false  issuii^ 
therefrom.  Such  are  weapons  of  destruction  to  tlie  human  race,  now 
about  to  be  destroyed  by  the  Lord. 

Thou  shaltfall  upon  the  mountains  of  Israel.  The  introduction  of 
genuine  truths  signified  by  mountains  of  Israel,  into  the  understand- 
ing, is  destructive  of  the  evil  and  false,  but  only  by  means  of  truth 
in  potency  from  good ;  for  truths  alone,  without  good,  are  vallies  of 
Imel.  By  falling  upon,  the  idea  of  an  effort  to  gain  ascendency  by 
the  natural  man  over  the  spiritual  is  inculcated,  and  the  consecwcnt 
defeat  that  will  ensue  is  foretold.  % 

,Thou^  and  all  thy  bands,  and  the  people  that  is  with  thee.  AH  things 
fliat  are  of  infernal  spiritual  origin,  as  salvation  by  faith  alone,  elec- 
tion, file  quaker  doctrine  of  spiritual  influx,  which  may  come  as  r(*a- 
ffiy  from  aii  evil  spirit  as  from  a  good,  when  the  niuid  is  not  imbued 
iHth  Divine  Truth  by  the  external  means,  &c.  &c. 

I  will  give  tltee  unto  the  ravenous  birds  of  every  sort.  '  The  intellec- 
tul  thoughts  of  man  correspond  to  binis ;  therefore,  by  Uie  text  we 
Arc  shown  that  those  things  would  be  as  mere  carrion,  (it  only  to  feed 
the  thoughts  of  those  who  delight  in  things  the  most  vile  and  filthy, 
na  do  the  ravenous  binis.  Such  in  the  Mosaic  law  are  called  unclean, 
and  therefore  not  to  be  eaten. 

And  to  the  beasts  of  tlie  fcld,  to  be  devoured.  Beasts  correspond 
bere  to  evil  affections,  which  arc  said  to  devour,  implymg  that  the 
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external  doctrines  will  be  conjoined  intimately  with  those  affectioiw, 
even  80  88  to  be  their  nutriment ;  as  a  foul  carcase  is  to  a  wild  beast 

l^hou  shall  fall  upon  the  opf.n  field.  By  field  is  meant  the  Church. 
Specially,  the  Lord's  Spiritual  Church. 

For  I  have  sjfoken  */,  sailh  Uir.  Lord  God.  The  certainty  of  the  eyeot 
is  announced  from  its  being  in  consistence  with  his  Divine  Truth,  or 
law,  operated  by  his  Divine  Fmvidence. 

Aiid  I  mil  srnd  a  fire  on  M<ti:o;r,  Go^  and  Magog  are  representa- 
tive of  that  union  of  Heat  and  Li^ht,  combined  in  every  ol^'ect  what- 
ever, create  or  uncreale.  Herein  Mjigog  represents  a  production  of 
infernal  light,  which  is  falsity,  to  be  destroyed  by  the  fire  that  He 
will  send — ^that  is,  the  (itxid  of  Truth,  being  the  offspring  of  Grod 
imimrted  by  and  in  the  process  of  regeneration,  called  also  tlie  Holy 
Ghost. 

mind  among  Ihrm  thai  dnrfl  cttrrfessfy  in  the  islrs.  Those  who  are 
of  a  character  little  8olicituu«i,  and  who  fall  in  with  the  preyaiJing 
opinions,  (i^les)  such  hein;^  more  readily  brought  into  a  state  of  rec- 
titude. An  isle,  in  the  Word,  may  be  termed  a  spiritual  principle, 
literally  established  ns  doctrinal,  this  being  a  resting  place,  as  it  were, 
for  the  mind,  also  as  a  harbor  in  which  thought  re|K)ses  ;  and  a  maifc 
by  which  course  and  distance  in  spiritual  things  is  ascertained  and 
regulated. 

•'hid  (hetf  shall  know  Uml  lam  thr  Ijord,  The  "I"  here  meant  is 
tiie  Word,  by  the  power  of  which,  the  things  herein  spoken  of  wUI 
'l:ike  place.  Acknowh'd«:inentwiil  en^suc — that  the  Word  is  and  wa« 
(jod,  acconling  to  St.  John :  and,  that  the  same  Jesus,  who  was  slain 
on  t!ie  cross,  was  the  revelalorof  this  truth,  and  that  he  was  not  only 
(iie  revcaler,  hut  the  very  Divine  Truth  itself,  and  by  tenrptation,  glori- 
fied, hiding  conjoined  with  his  Divine  GtK)d  ;  being  Wisdom  and  Love, 
or  Truth  and  Good,  in  one. 

No  mil  I  iwih'  m If  holy  name  knoivn,  in  the.  midst  of  mj/ people,  /■?<  r^ 

hrae.l.     'J'he  forccjointr  toxt  conjoins  in  t^ense  with  the  present,  but  y-^J- 

this  particularly  states  liiat  it  uus  ///  thr  ntid^l  of  his  people  he  would, 
by  tiiem,  be  recocrnised.  In  the  midst,  is  interiorly  ;  therefore,  their 
knowledge  was  not  to  ari.se  fnnn  any  external  evidence,  out  of  tlie 
natural,  piiy^ieal,  or  political  slate  of  things  around  them,  but  by  his 
power  and  love  on  tiieii*  hearts,  aflbnling  an  assurance  of  their  coo- 
jandj^n  with  hi:;  kiivjidom  of  heaven. 

Jtid  I  nUl  not  AY  thrm  pollntv.  mi/  luthf  nnme  anif  more.  Every 
man  who  ciioosrs  the  t!iin:i:s  of  heaven  in  pref(*reiu*.e  to  the  thingH  of 
hf^ll,  have  spirit u;il  anj;eli<:  guardians  appointed  over  them  by  the 
Lord,  who  inculcate  above  all  thinifs  a  reverence  for  that  high  and 
holy  rsamt',  ifliwiiich  is  included  ail  thiiisrs  of  the  law,  or  Word,  and 
all  of  tlie  Hii^{G!io.st,  tiierefore  ail  that  is  Divine  in  the  complex. 

diid  fhf  hi:fitht:.i  shut!  knoic  that  I  am  tfit  Ijord,  thf  Ilohf  One  of 
liriv\l.  The  !ieath<'!i,  or  those  out  of  the  Chin'ch,  shall  also  know  and 
aciiiiowiedi^c;  liie  i)«)\ver  of  God,  but  in  a  different  way,  in  a  heathen 
way  ;  tliat  is,  externally,  by  sii::n3  and  wonders  of  the  natural  worM 
around  them.  See  Dr.  D wight  and  olliers  on  the  prophecic.^i,  for 
illustrtilion. 

Bdiold,  it  is  com*^,  and  it  is  done,  mith  the,  Lord;  this  is  the  drty  ^ 

n'hcitqf  I  have  sjnjLin.    The  duty  of  niuu  is  to  explore  and  examine  ; 
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%jO  be  attentive  to  those  things  of  great  ini|M)rtance,  long  expected, 
"^irhereof  judgment  is  about  to  he  pronounced.  "  The  Great  Dragon 
^«ras  cast  out,  (Jiat  old  serpent,  called  the  Devil,  and  Satan,  which 
« leceiyeth  the  whole  world."  Rev.  xii.  9.  It  is  to  be  noted,  that  the 
'•rue  sense  of  revelation  is  now,  for  the  first  time,  unveiled  by  the 
meana  provided  therefor,  by  the  Lord.  And  hear  thou,  O  Earth  ! 
^visitation  precedes  condemnation.  ^  If  ye  do  not  repent,  ye  shall 
«U  likewise  perish :" — for  the  Lord  liath  spoken  it 

And  they  thai  dwell  in  the  ciiies  of  Israel.    Those  (hat  are  principled 
in  Truths  Divine,  arc  said  to  dwell  in  the  cities  (doctrines)  of  Israel 
(kingdom  of  the  Lord). 

SiuUl  go  forth  €md  set  onfirejmd  burn  the  roeaponsy  both  the  shields 
^nd  the  bueklen,  the  hotns  and  the  arrmvs,  the  javelins  and  the  spears^ 
4md  they  shall  bum  them  with  fire  seven  years.  I'nis  enumeration  of 
Gog's  weapons  of  war  is  representative  of  the  various  false  principles 
ill  external  worship,  which  by  their  very  nature  arc  in  continual  ac- 
tivity and  warfare  against  Truth.  To  be  burned  with  fire,  is  predi- 
cated firom  the  indignation,  anger,  shame,  and  olher  unholy  lusts 
which  arise  in  the  bosom  of  convicted  guilt  an<i  folly,  and  are  their 
own  never  quenched  fuel ;  self-consumed  by  tlie  judgment  of  the 
Lord,  or  conscience  from  Him.  Seven  yearn,  represents  the  state 
of  probation  before  the  Spiritual  Church  waH  nmdc  celestial.  Cor- 
responding also  with  the  conquest  of  Canaan  by  the  Israelites,  and 
also,  to  the  time  between  *our  Lord's  rising  from  the  sepulchre  and 
hia  complete  glorification — a  state  ending  in  completion,  by  perfection 
ef  all  the  created  spiritual  and  celestial  principles. 

So  that  they  shall  take  no  wood  out  of  the  field,  ndtlier  cut  dmvn 
any  out  of  the  forests  ;  for  Uiey  shall  hum  tfie  weapons  nithfire.  The 
arcanum  herein  is,  that  the  wood  of  the  field  and  forests,  or  truths 
of  the  natural-spiritual  man,  wlif  ch  by  being  of  the  field  or  forest,  are 
thereby  represented  to  be  of  a  comparatively  living  and  useful  qua- 
lity, will  not  be  called  into  use,  until  those  evil  principles  which  at 
present  occupy  their  place  in  the  mind  of  man  are  destro3'ed. 

And  they  shall  spoil  those  that  sjmled  them,  and  rob  those  that  robbed 
ikem,  sailh  the  Ijord  Qod.  Those  external  sensual  principles,  or  Crog 
and  Magog,  by  which  man  was  seduced  from  rectitude,  and  despoiled  ' 
of  his  innocence,  are  to  be  spoiled ,  or  divested  of  their  dominion 
orer  man  and  the  Church  of  God,  which  is  salvation  ;  and  to  rob, 
or  anbdue  by  force,  for  their  service,  those  things  of  the  natural  man 
which  heretofore  exalted  themselves  above  the  Divine  principles  of 
the  Church.  *^8o  saith  the  Lord ;"  tliat  this  is  his  spiritual  gospel  or 
genuine  truth,  and  not  tlie  natural  gospel,  or  truth  in  appearance 
merely,  which  afipears  to  justify  robbery,  tliough  forbidden  by  one  of 
the  Divine  commands. 

Jiiid  it  sliall  cofne  to  pass  in  that  day,  that  J  nill  give  unto  Gog  a 
place  there  of  graves  in  Israel.  The  pjace  of  graves  is  a  place  bdom 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  And  as  the  New  Jerusalem  will  have  a 
**  HEW  EARTH,"  or  form  of  doctrine,  the  things  of  Gog  will  be  put 
down  respectively,  or  interred,  80  as  not  to  appear  on  the  new  earth, 
and,  in  Israel,  implies  that  this  will  take  place  in  the  New  Jerusalem 
Church  only-— in  the  old  Churches  they  will  still  viist  aa  mnaL 

You  II.  33  JVb.  6. 
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Tlie  valley  of  the  passengers  mi  the  east  of  the  sea.  The  valley — ft 
low  place,  or  a  place  of  abaBeraent.  Passengers — those  who  come 
Dot  in,  but  pass  by  the  Holy  City.  Such  are  those  who  hear,  but 
obey  not  On  the  east  of  the  sea— of  Sodom,  was  a  place  totally 
barren  and  burnt  up,  called  the  valley  of  salt,  to  which  this  corre- 
spondence may  refer,  to  denote  the  confirmed  and  exeriasting  desola- 
tion of  tiiose  principles,  and  all  under  their  influence.  See  Clarke's 
and  Chateaubriand's  travels,  for  a  lively  picture  of  this  place. 

And  it  shall  slop  Uie  noses  qfUie  passengers.  The  nose  corresponds 
to  the  faculty  of  perception,  in  man,  and  the  text  expresses  flie 
oifen^^ive  quality  of  the  things  treated  of,  even  to  those  who  are  in  a 
low  spiritual  state  of  perception :  Ihc^eaning  of  the  word  passenger 
is  here  changed  in  the  Internal  sense,  by  a  new  appfication  of  it, 
being  herein  a  man  of  the  Church  who  is  in  mere  science,  without 
corresponding  life.  For,  as  the  passenger  that  goes  past  Jemsalem, 
is  one  that  enters  not,  and  is  consequently  in  that  sense  a  heathen, 
from  there  being  no  proneness  to  uses  ;  so,  the  passenger  tliat  passes 
by  the  graves  of  Gog,  and  is  offended  with  the  cadaverous  exhala- 
tion, which  aversion  is  implied  by  his  knowledge  of  the  opposite 
Goodness  and  Truth,  is  consequently  a  man  of  (he  Church ;  we  have 
herein  the  ground  of  the  correspondence,  in  which  it  may  be  seen 
like  the  image  on  canvass,  by  a  clear  li^t 

And  there  ^laU  they  bnry  Gog  and  all  kis  muUUude.  This  is  to  be 
done  by  those  in  the  cities  of  Israel,  as  we  are  told  in  the  9th  verse, 
that  is,  by  tliose  heavenly  doctrines  of  the  New  Jerusalem  revealed 
by  the  Lord,  for  tlic  subjugation  of  the  evils  and  falses  of  hell  and 
earth. 

And  they  shall  call  it  the  valley  of  Hainan  Gog.  The  marginal 
reading  for  Hanion  Go^,  is  multitndcy  by  which  is  represented  all 
those  things  of  man's  st^lf-dcrivecl  inn^lligenre  before  enumerated,  to 
be  thus  consipied  to  general  abhorrence,  and  eternal  desolation. 

And  seven  months  shall  ttic  house  of  Israel  be  burying  qflhentt  that 
they  inay  cleanse  the  land.  This  cleansing  the  land  signifies  the  work 
of  regeneration  by  the  Divine  principles  of  Groodness  and  Troth,  or 
house  of  Israel,  no  otlier  than  spiritual  cleansing  being  meant ;  the 
term  seven  nwnllis,  is  a  stale  of  probation  and  trial,  ending  in  victory 
and  completion  of  state,  as  already  explained  under  the  9th  vtfrse. 
When  thobe  thingH  are  subdued,  interred,  or  put  down,  holy  and 
heavenly  principles,  by  divine  appointment,  take  tlieir  place,  and  the 
land  is  thei)  said  to  be  cleansed.  So  the  farmer  grubs  out  briars, 
thorns,  nettles',  and  thi8tles  ;  and  sows  in  their  ste^d  wheat,  com, 
clover  and  grass.  So  that  oxen  and  sheep  may  inhabit  where  the 
wolves  and  foxes  had  tlieir  abode. 

Yea,  all  the  people  of  the  land  shall  Imry  them.  This  work  is  not 
reserved  for  any  individual  man,  or  for  any  peculiar  principle  er 
principles,  but  for  the  Divine  principles  in  tlie  complex,  and  therefore 
by  the  Lord  alone,  who  is  Alpha  and  Omega :  For  as  all  things  of 
God  correspond  to  a  man,  as  to  use,  so  the  all  of  the  Church,  cor- 
responding to  a  single  man  in  eftbrt,  is  engaged  in  the  8er\'ire  of  the 
ki>!gtiom,  in  a  way  all  powerful.  In  this  case,  it  may  be  said  now  as 
before,  those  that  are  not  for  us,  are  against  us. 
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And  ii  shall  be  to  them  a  rmown,  the  day  tluU  I  s/iall  be  glorified^ 
-saitk  the  Lord  God,  That  the  celebrity  of  tiie  Diviiie  principles  will 
]>e  univereal,  from  use,  and  conspicuous  in  their  etfect,  at  tiie  con- 
clusion of  this  warfare,  and  at  tlie  commencement  of  the  Celebtial 
Church ;  for  this  day  spoken  of  corresponds  to  gloiiiicution  of  str.te, 
when  the  Church,  by  reformation  effected  through  the  means  of  Div itie 
Truth,  becomes  united  in  heavenly  marriage  with  its  Divine  Good ; 
it  18  then,  and  not  before,  in  a  state  of  regeneration,  the  previous 
state  being  termed  reformation :  having  the  Interior  of  Good,  and  tlie 
Exterior  of  Truth,  thus  being  in  full  ))otency  to  will  what  is  of  use, 
and  to  know  how  to  perform  it ;  such  a  conjunction  being  needful  to 
perfection. 

jSnd  they  »hall  set?er  oid  men  of  coniiniud  employtnentj  passing 
through  the  land  to  bury  with  the  passengers  those  (hat  remain  upon 
fktjace  tftht  earth  to  cieanse  it.  Herein  is  shown  the  continued  ope- 
ration of  the  Divine  Truth,  upon  those  evil  and  false  principles  tliat 
may  still  remain,  after  the  general  cleansing ;  such  as  may  be  effected 
in  the  Church  generally,  by  external  teaching,  and  internally  by  self- 
examination,  repentance,  and  reformation  of  state.  The  passengers 
assisting  are  those  in  science,  and  science  itself,  as  before  mentioned. 

After  the  end  of  seven  months  shall  they  search,  Man  being,  by  his 
nature,  a  subject  of  the  natural  world,  he  is  liable  to  fall  under  the 
dominion  of  evils  of  life,  and  falses  of  doctrine,  and  errors  of  opinion, 
even  after  regeneration,  if  not  continually  restrained  therefrom  by 
the  influence  of  the  Divine  principles ;  so  the  Church  has  here  an 
Injunction  given  not  to  leave  ofiT  the  extirpation  of  evils  and  falses 
as  they  spring  up,  even  after  the  state  of  glorification,  alluded  to 
above. 

And  the  passengers  that  pass  Uvrough  the  land — Is  here  meant  those 
exploring,  scrutinizing  principles,  corresponding  to  the  bilious  and 
splenetic  effusions  in  the  human  body,  which  serve  for  excitation 
mA  purification  of  the  system,  and  yet  are  not,  strictly  speaking, 
vital  parts,  and  so  are  not  permanent,  but  after  use,  puss  into  the 
draaght  They  are  scientifics  of  the  natural-spiritual  man.  •  ^  They 
are  sharper  than  a  thorn-hedge,"  says  the  prophet  Micah. 

When  any  seeth  a  tnan^s  bone^  then  he  shall  set  up  a  sign  by  it.  The 
correspondence  here  is  very  beautiful ;  for,  by  man,  is  internally 
meant,  a  truth  in  operation :  thus  a  truth  in  a  living  state,  w^hich  spe- 
cially is  a  spiritual  truth — in  other  words,  an  angel ;  and  by  a  bone, 
ii  meant  that  part  of  the  human  frame  of  longest  endurance,  being 
the  least  liable  to  decay  :  so,  in  this  text,  evils  bemg  treated  of,  the 
ftfUrmative  sense  is  reversed,  and  we  are  to  understand  a  truth  wilh- 
oot  any  operation  or  tendency  to  use,  consequently  without  life,  and 
therefore  only  a  truth  negatively,  or  in  appearance  ;  from  whence  no 
beneficial  consequence  can  proceed,  not  being  a  genuine  tniUi,  which 
akme  is  productive  of  good  The  bone  of  tlie  false  principle  is  some 
latent  lust,  or  evil  of  life,  to  which  it  clings  for  support  as  the  corpo- 
real flesh  to  its  bone ;  and  as  the  bone  endures  after  the  flesh  is  de- 
cayed, so  doth  evils  of  life,  even  after  their  cohering  falses  of  faith 
are  exploded.  By  the  sign  set  up,  is  the  consequence  proceedifig, 
or  ensuing  therefrom ;  this  is  the  surest  sign  that  can  be  given,  or 
set  up  by  the  ligbt  of  truths  of  the  existence  of  what  is  bad :   When 
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this  is  done  the  sig^  is  set  up,  and  the  evil  is  rendered  conspicuom 
from  its  dainniug  result.  Such  are  the  signs  given  by  all  the  prophets 
and  apostles,  ami  now  made  manifest  in  the  direful  evils  with  which 
the  earth  is  infested. 

Tin  the  buriers  have  buried  ii  in  the  valley  of  Hamtm  Gog.  Here 
we  have  the  plural  "  buriers,"  thereby  instructing  us,  that  it  is  not  Good 
alone,  nor  Truth  aloue,  but  both  in  union,  that  is  to  work  out  this 
downial  and  interment  of  the  principles  of  Evil  and  False. 

Jnd  the  name  qf'the  dty  shall  be  Hanwnah;  ihua  shall  they  eletmm 
the  land,  Tiiose  who  are  versed  in  theological  science,  most  ba 
aware  of  the  mountains  ol  books  composed  on  that  su^fect;  yet  the 
head  remains  unenlightened,  and  the  heart  unimproved,  by  their  in- 
fluence. Well  nuiy  they  be  called  Hamonah,  or  multitade.  lliey  are 
things  of  the  memory  merely,  and  have  therefore  but  an  outside  place 
in  the  intellect  They  are  in,  and  conjoined  with,  the  natural  ideas 
of  time  and  place,  and  consequently,  finite  in  e8seiice--and  therefort, 
▼arient  and  contradictory,  and  consequently  nogsatoiy  in  effect  But, 
the  doctrines  that  are  spiritual^  being  from  the  Lord,  are  therefore  is* 
finite  in  essence ;  therefore,  also,  uniform  in  effect^  and  hence,  pow- 
erful in  operation. 

Thus  shall  they  cleanse  the  kmd.  In  the  Apocalypse,  we  read  of  a 
new  Heaven  and  a  new  Earth — and  here  we  read,  in  this  prophecy  of 
Ezekiel,  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  made  new.  Thus  we 
trace  the  harmony  subsisting  between  tlie  old  and  new  testaments— 
a  harmony  hitherto  unknown.  This  tat  concludes  the  account  of 
the  whole  process  of  the  regeneration  of  man  l^  means  of  the  Church, 
existing  by  the  doctrines  of  the  New-Jerusalem,  which  thus  lay  open 
to  the  Church,  from  the  spiritual  sense,  more  than  could  be  written  in 
a  million  of  such  volumes  as  our  Bible  in  its  lUtral  form ! !  And  here 
we  see  realized  the  parable  of  the  grain  of  mustard-seed. 

Jind  thou,  Son  of  Man,  thus  saith  the  Lord  God.  Esekiel,  here,  rt- 
fresenting  tlie  Lord,  or  Divine  Truth,  by  his  prophetic  chanieter,  in 
which  he  indiles,  is  now  addressed  by  the  Lord  God,  or  Goodneaa 
and  Truth  in  union,  of  which  union  die  foregoing  texts  do  treat,  ibrBUcb 
is  the  state  of  the  Church,  the  earthly  body  of  the  Lord,  as  refnMtmkA 
to  be,  at  this  termination  of  the  regenerating  process.  ^  Tksf  dead 
men  shall  live,  together  with  my  dead  body  shall  they  arise.''  laaiab 
26  ch.  19  V. 

Speak  unto  every  fcaUicred Jowl,  and  to  every  beast  oftheflekL  BjT 
apeak  is  signified,  information  imparted  by  exterior  means,  or  reyelft- 
tion  externally,  and  to  every  feathered  fowl,  is  to  all  things  intdleetntf 
of  the  understanding,  and  to  every  beast  of  the  field,  is  to  all  things  of 
man's  ^ritual  afifection. 

dissemble  yourselves  and  cotne;  gatlter  yourselves  on  every  side  h  m^ 
sacrifice,  thai  I  do  sacri^fice  for  you,  even  a  great  saaifiee  upon  llw 
mouniams  (^Israel,  that  ye  may  eat  flesh  and  drink  blood.  The  Lord 
herein  informs  his  Church  of  the  vast  influx  of  Heavenly  knowledge 
that  will  follow  the  cleansing  of  the  land  To  gather  themselves,  is  to^ 
eeek  and  adhere  to  the  internal  principles  of  Gooflness  and  Truth,  the 
former  especially,  which  in  the  internal  man  is  as  a  common  centre  | 
the  flesh  and  blood,  being  representative  of  thoee  Divine  principlei 
ifrtikb  ere  hereby  gireii  1^  the  Loso  God. 
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YtfkaUeaitheJlefhoftht  migtUy^and  driiik  the  blood  of  the  princes 
^ihe  eorlfc— la  to  be  nourished  with  the  most  powerful  and  efficacioua 
(irinclples  of  Good  in  the  Will,  such  being  the  flesh  of  the  angeis  who 
«xcel  in  strength — and  Truth  in  tlie  understanding,  such  being  the 
lilood  of  the  angels  that  excel  in  knowledge. 

Of  Rams,  of  Uxmha,  and  cf  Goats,  ofBuOoeks,  aU  of  themfalHngs 
4^Badum.  Riuns  represent  Goodness  in  its  potencj,  that  is,  in  its  use ; 
being  produciiTe  of  raiment,  food,  and  of  his  kind.  Lambs,  Goodness 
in  its  state  of  innocence,  and  the  blossom  of  usefulness,  (joats,  the 
Truths  of  Good  after  reformation,  as  distinguished  from  truth  of  doc- 
trine, the  rale  of  the  unregenerate — and  Bullocks,  celestial  affections. 
Ba&han  being  on  the  East  of  Jerusalem,  the  idea  is  elevated  by  the 
allusion,  the  East  having  reference  to  things  in  the  highest  state  of 
perfectiolL 

Jindye  shaU  eatfat  HUye  be  full,  and  drink  blood  till  ye  be  drunken^ 
of  my  saer^Ue  that  I  have  sacrificed  for  you — ^The  full  repletion  of 
state,  arising  to  the  Church  from  the  Divine  blessing.  By  eating  of 
a  sacrifice  is  the  appropriation  of  what  is  holy. 

Thus  ye  shall  be  filled  at  my  table  frith  horses  and  chariots.  Horses . 
signiiy  the  interior  truths  of  the  Word,  now  laid  open  by  the  Science 
of  Correspondence — Chariots,  those  rational  principles  of  Faith,  which 
are  derived  from  a  good  origin,  and  serving  to  elevate  the  miiid,  as  a 
chariot  does  the  body. 

Hl^mighiy  men^  and  with  allmenofwar,  saith  the  Lard.  Truths 
derived  from  Good,  as  a  paternal  principle,  are  mi^ty  men;  and  men 
of  war,  are  arguments  founded  in  Genuine  Truths.  That  this  is  the 
ocderof  his  Divine  Providence,  made  manifest 

And  I  mil  set  my  glory  among  the  heathen.  The  Jews  expect  a 
gathering  into  Canaan ;  but  the  tetter  of  the  text  is  here  contrary  to 
such  an  opinion.  That  the  New-Jerusalem  is  to  be  ^  among^  the 
heathen  is  here  declared.  Glory  is  the  Heavenly  principles  of  Good* 
Bess  Mid  Truth  displayed  after  regeneration,  in  their  operation  by  and 
in  his  faithful  sutiyects  of  the  Church.  The  heathen  are  those  without 
the  holy  city.  Without  are  dogs,  and  sorcerers,  and  whoremongers, 
and  murderers,  and  idolators,  and  whosoeyer  loveth  and  maketh  a  lie. 
BcT.  22ch.  15t. 

Jh9d  alt  the  heathen  shall  see  myjudgment,  that  I  have  executed.  As 
fte  heathen  can  see  things  in  a  natural  or  external  wslj  only,  this  de- 
etantion  alludes  to  the  vastations  the  earth  is  now  undergoing  by  the 
sword,  pestilence,  and  famine,  and  all  that  is  yet  to  be  undergone 
before  an  heedless  worid  will  regard  the  wonderful  providence  of  God, 
sedneed  and  blinded  as  man  is,  by  false  prophets  and  teachers.  Son 
of  Many  can  these  bones  Kve? 

dnd  my  hand  that  I  have  laid  upon  Oiem,  By  hand  is  here  meant. 
Hie  power  of  God  in  punishing  the  wickedness  of  man  by  extemai 


So  the  house  of  Israel  shall  knom  that  Earn  the  Lord  ffiek  Ood^from 
Aai  day  andfifnvard.  The  house  of  Israel,  all  who  are  in  the  doc- 
trine of  Divine  Truth  from  the  Lord,  shall  have  also  the  same  exterior 
eridence,  as  the  heathen  before  mentioned,  but  m  different  effect,  being 
with  Israel  accompanied  by  a  derout  acknowledgment  of  the  power 
of  the  Lord  therrai,  but  among  tlie  heatlicn  aD  Otegs  art  sscribed  to 
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humaa  prudence.  From  that  day  and  fonvard,  gjvcs  assurance  of 
the  blessed  era  of  the  manifestation  of  the  Lord,  in  his  8i>irit,  or  power, 
over  man. 

dnd  the  heathen  ^utU  know  that  the  honse  of  Israel  went  into  cc^- 
vUyJbr  their  iniquity.  The  spiritual  principles  of  Divine  Truth,  have, 
ever  since  the  fall  in  the  Church  denominated  Adam,  as  tjpicaliy  re- 
corded in  the  book  of  €renesis,  been  in  a  state  of  captivity,  tliat  is, 
overruled  by  the  naiural  man,  or  serpent,  and  the  thiujgs  of  this  na- 
tural world;  a  state  contrary  to  Divine  Order,  and  from  which  man* 
kind  was  to  be  redeemed  by  the  seed  of  the  woman,  or  Saviour.  Tbia 
spiritiiol  captivity  was  represented  in  the  typical  Jewish  Church  and 
kingdom,  by  the  various  victories  of  the  heatlien  natioDS  over  tlie 
Jews,  and  the  carr}'ing  away  into  Babylon,  and  finally,  by  their  utter 
dispersion,  and  national  extinction.  So,  from  the  Divine  volume  it 
will  appear,  as  if  reflected  from  a  mirror,  what  caused  the  miafortunea 
of  the  human  race;  and  from  the  salvation  now  about  to  be  manifest* 
ed,  will  appear  the  wonderful  power  of  God  through  the  means  of  his 
Divine  Truth,  in  restoring  his  Church  to  its  original  purity,  and  there- 
.by  dispensing  his  blessings  to  the  people.  To  all  the  blessings  of  the 
Celestial  or  Most  Ancient  Church  of  the  golden  age,  will  be  superadd- 
ed ail  the  blessings  derived  from  the  exercise  of  abundant  sciences* 

Because  they  trespassed  agmnst  me,  therefore  hid  /  my  Jate  from 
them.  Those  that  keep  the  law  of  God,  are  said  to  have  the  light  of 
his  countenance,  that  light  of  wisdom  that  shines  radiant,  from  ever- 
glowing  love,  enabling  man  to  walk  safely ;  but  to  trespass  against 
Him  is  to  turn  from  him ;  so  Adam,  when  he  had  sinned,  was  ashamed, 
and  hid  himself  Although  it  would  seem  from  tJie  letter  of  this  text, 
that  God  had  hid  his  face  from  man,  yet  this  is  but  an  apparent  truth; 
the  genuine  or  spiritual  truth  is,  that  man  turned  himself  away  from 
€rod,  or  Divine  Good,  by  his  trespasser,  though  the  consequence  was, 
as  to  the  outward  appearance,  agreeably  to  the  Utter:  for,  with  the 
Almighty,  there  is  in  reality  no  variableness,  neither  shadow  of  lurn- 
tng. 

And  gave  them  into  the  hands  oftlmr  enemies  ;  so  Jetl  they  all  by 
the  snord.  We  are  instructed  that  a  man  cannot,  at  the  aame  time^ 
serve  two  masters — he  must  hate  one,  and  love  the  other— «  nrma 
cannot  serve  both  God  and  Mammon.  So  when  man  by  the  fall  came 
under  the  dominion  of  sensual  principles,  tlie  higher  faculties  were 
closed  or  annihilated  by  degrees,  that  profanation  might  not  ensue  by 
the  baser  bearing  rule  over  the  nobler  principles,  contrary  to  Divine 
Order.  Thus  was  the  man  subdued  by  his  natural  lusts,  though  in  a 
state  of  spiritual  liberty ;  so  denoted  in  the  text,  by  giving  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  A  sword,  being  a  destructive,  deadly  iron  wea- 
pon of  war,  manufactured  of  one  of  the  baser  metals,  corresponds  to 
things  of  the  natural  mind,  wrongfully  applied.  What  a  blessing  to 
man  is  iron  in  the  hands  of  a  true  Christian!  the  axe,  the  hoe,  the 
ploughshare,  &u;. — ^but  the  musket,  the  sword,  the  cannon — ah !  these 
latter  are  the  Devil's  uses  for  iron;  but  the  former  are  the  Lord's 
uses. 

According  to  their  imcleanness,  and  according  to  their  transgre^ons^ 
have  I  done  wito  them^  and  hid  my  face  from  them.  All  men  have  sin- 
Bed,  yet  there  are  different  degrees  in  their  guilt :  so  here  we  are  ia* 
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Btructed,  that  according  to  the  measure  of  evil  hath  been  the  measure 
of  punishment,  it  being  a  spirituai  law,  tliat  every  evil  hath  its  appro- 
priate punishment  affixed  to  it,  or  inscribed  upon  it,  which  may  be  said 
to  be  the  case  in  municipal  law.  And  darkness,  (hiding  the  face)  fol- 
lowedy  according  to  the  measure  of  iniquity.  For,  as  wisdom,  or  spi- 
ritual light,  is  an  emanation  from  the  Heavenly  fire  of  Love,  so  Folly, 
which  IB  spiritual  darkness,  i&  an  emanation  (negatively)  from  the 
evil  fire  of  Self-Love. 

Therefore,  thus  sailk  tfie  Lord  God,  now  rcill  I  bring  again  the  cap- 
tivity ^  Jacob,  and  have  mercy  iipon  the  whole  house  rf  Israel^  and 
nUl  bejeahusfir  my  holy  natne.  The  Holy  Word  of  God  is  herein 
pledged  for  the  entire  redemption  of  the  spiritual  Church,  from  ail 
evils  of  life,*  and  falses  of  doctrine,  and  thus  out  of  pure  mercy,  or 
good  will — and  being  jealous,  denotes  tlie  providential  vigilance  with 
which  they  of  his  Church  will  be  protected  from  all  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral evils,  beduise  of  "  his  name"  or  Church,  from  which  is  his 
power,  and  by  which  his  glory  appears  on  the  earth. 

JJlir  they  have  borne  their  shame.  I'he  spiritual  man  justly  feels 
ashamed  at  the  thought  of  having  been  under  the  dominion  of  hia 
Joals,  of  being  imprisoned  and  kept  in  bonds  by  base  and  unruly  pas- 
flioQB,  and  of  being  thus  deprived  of  the  clear  light  and  cheering  peace 
of  Heaven ;  and  the  degradation  of  his  former  fallen  state,  even  to  the 
terelofthe  beasts  that  perish. 

JSndaU  their  trespasses  whereby  they  have  trespassed  against  me,  when 
they  dwelt  safely  in  their  land,  cmd  none  made  them  afraid.  This  has 
allusion  to  the  fall  of  man,  when  from  a  state  of  blesi^edness  he  pre- 
ferred the  counsel  of  the  serpent  in  Eden,  to  the  counsel  of  his  God. 
It  also  alludes  to  man  in  his  state  of  juvenile  innocence,  when  in  the 
same  way  he  suffers  himself  to  be  led  by  all  manner  of  evils  and 
falses ;  but  he  is  driven  from  tlie  Eden  of  innocence,  where  "  none 
made  him'  afraid^'  by  his  trespasses ;  and  to  regain  his  paradise,  must 
pass  the  fiery  trial  of  rec^eneration. 

When  t  have  brought  them  again  from  the  people.  Herein  is  repro- 
seoted  the  judgment  or  separation  between  the  things  of  Hell  and  of 
Heaven.  ^  I  will  set  the  sheep  on  my  right  hand,  and  (he  goats  on 
the  l^fP — ^The  distinction  between  spiritual  and  naiinal  principles  to 
be  made  known,  and  in  the  reducing  of  all  things  of  his  spiritual  king- 
dom into  order,  and  all  things  into  natural  order,  as  a  consequence. 
Behold!  I  make  all  things  new! 

And  gathered  them  out  of  their  enemies*  lands.  Man  having  his  mind 
in  freedom,  from  his  rational,  which  is  the  lowest  }^rade  of  spirituality, 
chooses  those  principles  that  are  in  agreement  with  his  life's  love, 
such  being  delightful  to  him ;  in  his  fallen,  uiiregenerate  state,  he  of 
course  preferred  the  evil  and  false,  to  the  good  and  true;  and  from 
these  formed  his  religious  creed,  or  doctrine,  on  which  his  rational-jr^i- 
ritual  part  stood,  as  a  man,  literally  speaking,  stands  on  the  land 
under  his  feet:  tlius  he  is  said  to  be  on  enemies'  lands,  every  error  of 
thought  being  connected  with  some  evil  of  life.  It  is  tliesc  lands  tliat 
his  people  are  to  be  gathered  from. 

And  am  sanctified  in  them,  in  the  sight  of  tnany  nations.  Hie  Lord 
is  sanctified  in  his  Church,  when  tjie  worshippers  are  internally  m 
Mie  goodness  of  Heavenly  Love,  and  externally  in  the  truths  of  sp^- 
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ritual  Faith,  this  being  complete  regeneration,  and  at  the  same  time 
aanctitication ;  properly  constituting  the  Church  of  the  New-JeruBalem. 
Without  this  union  there  can  be  no  Church.  Nor  is  it  eyery  one  that 
crietli  Lord !  Lord !  that  entereth.  *'  For  many  shall  come  m  my 
NAME,^'  that  is,  in  the  name  of  the  Church  of  the  New-Jerusalem,  &c. 
In  the  sight  of  many  nations,  is  when  the  man  of  the  Church  hath  a 
•ensible  percc|>tion  that  Gbodness  and  Truth  hath,  in  his  soul,  obtain- 
ed  a  victory  and  dominion  over  the  love  of  seU^  the  love  of  the 
world,  and  the  lust  of  domineering  over  alL 

Then  tfuUl  they  knmv  that  i  cun  the  Lord  their  God,  From  regene- 
ration of  the  soul  and  mind  there  will  be  an  intemal  evidence,  arising 
from  change  of  state,  stronger  than  any  external  evidence  oan  posaibly 
be,  that  the  Lord  dwelleth  in  his  holy  Word,  in  power.    • 

Whidi  caused  them  to  Ite  led  mto  captivUy  among  the  heathen.  It 
appears  to  the  natitral  man  from  the  Idter  of  this  text,  that  the  Lord 
had  doomed  them  thus  to  captivity.  But  when  we  d6nmder  that  the 
law,  against  the  trespasser  thereof,  is  immutable — ttiat  the  law  itself 
is  Divine — (jod  with  us — that  it  is  in  eternal  opposition  to  what  is 
evil  and  false,  and  will  not,  cannot,  turn  aside  its  powerfnl  vengeance, 
consequential  on  deeds  of  moral  criminality.  That  this  law,  beii^  of 
open  record,  and  general  knowledge,  the  wicked  man  I7  his  voluntaiy 
immoral  acts,  draws  do^vn  upon  his  head  the  sentence  of  the  law. 
The  damnatory  act  of  volition  thus  in  the  lUertd  sense,  rests  npon  the 
lawgiver,  whilst  in  the  internal  or  spiritwd  sense,  the  damning  act  of 
▼olition  is  properly  placed  with  the  law-breaker,  and  this  latter  Is  ge- 
nuine truth,  the  former  only  an  apparent  truth,  as  hath  been  before 
explained. 

But  I  have  gatliered  them  into  their  orcn  Icmdy  and  have  left  none  ^ 
/ftf /»  any  tnort  Ifiere.  Those  principles  of  Goodness  and  Truth  which 
exist  in  all  manner  of  Heavenly  forms  of  beauty  in  the  spiritual 
world,  and  not  as  mere  ideal  abstractions  of  metaphysical  braina,  as 
some  ignorant  and  self-conceited  clericals  do  suppose,  are,  as  the 
text  expresses,  ''gathered"  into  the  gamer  of  God;  that  is,  the  Church 
of  the  New-Jerusalem;  where  the  man  of  the  Church,  no  longer  un- 
der the  horrid  influence  of  fictitious  principles,  (the  offspring  of  his 
own  proprium)  by  which  he  is  thrown  about,  like  a  ship  at  sea,  toss- 
ed by  the  winds  and  waves — under  a  gloomy  sky — no  anchor — no 
ru<lder — ^no  compass — ^no  haven. 

Neither  will  I  hide  my  face  any  more  from  them.  This  is  another 
example  of  apparent  truth.  The  text  expresses  the  permanence  of 
state  of  the  man  of  the  Church. 

'  For  I  have  poured  out  my  spirit  upon  //te  house  of  Israel,  saith  the 
fjord  Ood,  sisinifies  the  blessedness  of  the  redeemed  Church  of  the 
Lord,  being  thus  by  Divine  Truths  from  without,  and  Divine  Influx 
promised  in  the  text  from  within,  elevated  to  a  participation  of  Hea- 
venly joys. 

Aiul  I  heard  as  it  were  the  voice  ofaffreM  muliiludey  and  as  the  voice 
ofinany  waters,  and  as  the  voice  qftidghty  thunderings,  saying,  AlijE- 
luia;  for— the  Lord  €k)D  Omnipotent  reigneth.  Rev.  19  ch.  6t. 

T. 

Almt^ty  Father!  bless  the  humble  attempt  that  has  been  made  to 
display  a  suk^ject  of  such  vast  importance,  under  thy  helpUig  influence. 
May  it  be  as  seed  sown  on  fertile  ground*    Amen. 
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to  the  editors. 
Gentlemen, 

1  hare  taken  up  my  pen  to  endeavor  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  youc 
correspondent "  Anaximander/' 

In  doing  this,  I  may  perhaps  come  under  the  censure  of  another 
correspondent,  ^Veritas,"  as  one  of  the  ''self-wise."  It  is  true,  my 
brethren,  that  our  best  endeavors  in  the  service  of  God,  are  at  all 
Uroea  strongly  marked  with  symptoms  of  our  natural  infirmity,  yet  if 
we  would  permit  a  sense  of  those  failings  to  overpower  us,  in  the  ef* 
fort  ito  do  his  will,  we  would  be  but  unprofitable  servants.  To  Him, 
then,  who  seeth  the  heart,  and  who  alone  is  capable  of  judging  right- 
eoQsly,  we  must  appeal  in  all  such  cases.  The  men  of  the  New-JerU" 
salem  opbold  this  doctrine :  that  the  Scriptures  contain  an  internal 
aenee — but  it  is  in  vain  that  they  talk  of  these  things,  if  they  arc  not 
able  to  produce  some  specimens  of  this  internal  sense,  as  an  evidence 
thereof,  for  this  is  tlie  best  an<l  the  only  theoretic  proof  that  we  can 
give,  that  we  have  not  followed  any  cunningly  devised  fables,  nor  that 
we  are  in  a  state  of  delusion  or  imposture,  or  have  received  a  mere 
Philistine  faith,  a  faith  of  mere  sounds  abiding  in  the  memory,  unac- 
companied and  unblest  by  that  Divine  Influx  of  Heaveifiy  Light  from 
within,  which  is  yielded  only  to  those  who,  by  obedience  to  the  law, 
have  assumed  in  practice  that  yoke  which  is  easy,  and  that  burden 
which  is  light  In  order  to  this,  we  have  granted  to  us  as  a  free  gilT, 
Ihe  doctrines  of  the  New-Jerusalem,  revealed  by  the  Lord,  e:riemallyt 
as  means,  and  the  illumination  of  them  acquired  in  reformation,  an^ 
constituting  in  the  real  Christian  man,  the  Heavenly  marriage  of 
Goodness  and  Truth,  from  whence  alone  comcth  a  blessed  offspring 
of  such  needful  aflectious  an<l  knowledge,  as  present  times  and  seasons 
require. 

In  thai  day  the  Lord,  with  his  sore  and  great  and  strong  sward,  shall 
punish  Leciaihwi,  the  piercing  seiyent,  even  Leviathan,  thai  crooked 
serpent :  and  he  sfudl  slay  the  dragon  that  is  in  the  sea. 

The  swonl  here  alluded  to  is  Divine  Truth,  in  its  ultimate  or  lite- 
ral sense,  exphuned  and  enforced  from  its  spiritual  sense.  And  Le- 
▼iathan  is-  the  apparent  truths  derived  from  the  literal  sense  of  the 
Word,  forming  doctrines  suited  to  man's  fallen  state,  but  which  is  ii| 
reality  the  False.  The  horrid  doctrine  of  three  Gods  is  specifically 
meant,  bemg  the  greatest  monster  in  this  sea,  or  system  of  fuith.  The 
Dragon  represents  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  faith  alone,  as  the  next 
in  enormity.  The  vineyard  of  red  nine,  is  the  Church  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  producing  the  exhilarating  truths  of  faith,  tinged  with 
the  color  of  goodness,  which  is  purple.  /  the  Lord  do  keep  it,  that  he 
is  its  guardian,  and  that  the  people  thereof  will  look  to  him  for  pro- 
tection. /  fvill  water  it  every  morning,  signifies  the  influx  of  know- 
ledge from  the  Loml  through  the  angelic  societies  with  whom  the  man 
of  the  Church  is  spiritually  adjoined  after  reformation  by  the  truths  of 
taith.  Lest  any  hurt  it,  I  nnll  keep  it  night  and  day,  protection  from 
all  enmity,  in  its  state  of  peace  and  love,  which  is  a  state  of  day,  and 
its  state  of  trial  and  temptation,  permitted  by  the  I^ord  for  purification 
and  reformation,  which  is  a  state  of  night 
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Jind  thert  shall  be  upon  even/  high  mounlfziny  is  upon  all  things  of 
celestial  aflcction.  JInd  upon  every  9ngh  fnfly  is  upon  all  thinfi;8  oftpir 
ritual  affection.  Rivers  and  strcants  qffvtUerj  is  continual  flow  of  ce* 
lestial  influx  into  the  Will,  ami  continual  flow  o(  spirilual  influx  into 
the  Understniifling.  In  tfie  daif  q/'the  great  slaughter^  rvhen  (kt  Umeri 
fidl-^s  the  slau&^hter  of  man's  carnal  will,  self-ilerivetl  wisdom  and 
Intelligence,  and  all  tlie  theology,  politics,  false  philosophy,  and  cim- 
niogly  devised  fables  drawn  from  Iiis  proprium. 

Moreover  the  UglU  of  the  moon  sfiall  be  as  the  liglU  of  the  nm,  the 
light  derived  from  faith,  which  comparatively  with  that  derived  from 
good,  is  as  mere  darkness,  will  in  that  day  (the  day  of  the  Church) 
gTve  more  light,  or  knowledge,  tlian  even  Good  affoitled  in  the  precedh 
ing  state  of  tlie  Church.  Jnd  the  light  of  the  sun  diall  be  sevenfold, 
as  the  light  of  seven  days,  is  the  increase  of  that  wisdom  which  comet 
by  influx  intemaUy  in  a  full  or  complete  ratio,  as  the  capacity  of  the 
recipient  may  admit,  l^his  liglit  of  the  sun  is  thus  contra-distinguish- 
ed from  the  light  of  the  moon,  which  is  knowlcilge  obtained  from 
doctrine,  llic  former  light  being  conjoined  in  heavenly  union,  with 
heat  or  charity,  the  latter  not.  In  the  day  thai  the  Lord  bindeih  t^  the 
breath  of  his  people^  the  day  of  judgment,  when  separation  is  made, 
and  the  sons  of  the  kingdom  are  tried  and  purified,  and  healed. 

Almighty  Lord!  pardon  our  weakness,  and  forgive  us  for  whatever 
of  error  we  may  have  intermixed  with  thy  Divine  and  Holy  Truths. 
May  the  times  come  speeilily,  when  our  wisdom  and  light  maj  appear 
to  those  who  arc  to  arise  in  succession,  as  but  "grosser  folly  and  dark- 
ness. In  that  blessed  time  when  the  sun  shall  shine  with  serenfold 
lustre  In  the  hearts  of  thy  people  Israel  and  Judah.    Amen.        T. 


to  the  editors  op  the  halcyon  luminary. 

Gentlkmen, 

A  sincere  <lesire  to  promote  the  interests  of  truth,  even  the  pure 
and  sjiirifval  (rutlis  of  Revelation,  could  alone  Induce  me,  so  soon 
again  to  trouble  you  ;  but  the  note  of^hiaximanderj  in  your  last  num- 
ber, has  a  claim  to  the  attention  of  every  christian  possessed  of  this 
dnaire ;  for  wlio  that  has  any  veneration  or  regard  for  the  sacred  pa^ 
ges  of  the  evangelical  Isaiah,  can  patiently  hear  thrm  stigmatised  witli 
the  appellation  of  ^*  wumuning jargon"  when,  on  the  contrary,  to  use 
tlie  language  of  an  apostle,  they  contain  "  Tlie  msdom  of  God  in  a 
myslenf,"  Uiough  this  wisdom  may,  for  wise  and  inscrutable  reasons, 
be  yet  hidden  from  those  who  are  wise  in  their  own  eyes,  and  pru* 
dent  in  llieir  own  estimation ;  whilst  it  is  "  revealed  even  unto  /viiej" 
in  mere  human  learning. 

The  first  three  verses  of  the  xxvii.  chap,  of  Isaiah  contain  a  pro- 
phecy of  the  subsequent  consummation  of  the  adulterated  Church  oC 
God,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  establishment  of  a  new  and  better 
Church  upon  its  niins.  The  consummation  of  the  adulterated,  or  perveK- 
ed  Church,  is  awfully,  and  (in  the  peculiar  style  of  the  antients)  very  elo- 
quently, set  forth  in  the  first  verse,  in  these  words — ^^  In  that  day  the 
Lord,  nHh  his  sore  and  great  and  strong  sivord^  shaU  punish  LevuUhan^ 
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the  piercing  serpent^  even  Leviaih€oi,  that  crooked  serpent ;  and  ahall 
slay  the  dragon  that  is  in  the  seaP — While  in  the  second  and  third 
Teraes  the  establishment  of  a  new,  eud  a  more  spiritual  and  holy 
Chorcb,  is  announced,  and  the  constant  and  peculiar  attention  of  tbe 
Divine  ProYidence,  in  guarding  and  cherishing  this  Chbrch  forever,  is 
expressed  in  the  same  sacred  and  corre^pondential  style. 

^  In  that  day^  signifies,  in  ihti  state  of  the  church,  namely,  when 
gemune  truths  shall  be  perverted  by  false  scientifics  of  the  mere  na- 
tural num. 

^  The  Lb&D,  with  his  sore  and  great  and  strong  sword,"  signifies, 
the  Lord  Jksus  Christ,  who  in  his  Divine  Humanity  is  the  King  of 
KxngSj  and  Lord  of  Lords,  combatting,  by  means  of  his  Holy  Word, 
(fightfy  explained)  against  those  direful  and  enormous  errors  which 
shall  Uien  prevail  in  the  Church  unto  their  utter  destruction. 

That  the  Word  of  God  is  called  a  sore  and  great  and  strong  sword, 
is  because  it  will,  by  its  penetrating  and  exploring  quality,  sorely  af- 
fect all  Chose  who  are  immersed  in  those  errors ;  and  because  it  Is 
groai  from  its  holy  origin,  and  strong  from  its  powerful  effects. 

And  hence,  when  by  its  blessed  operation,  Levialhan,  or  the  (alae 
identifies  of  the  Church,  are  slain  or  destroyed,  then  will  genuine, 
s§ririlual  tnitiis,  be  received  in  the  earth,  and  thereby  a  new  and  a 
glorioas  Church  supersede  the  former  one,  in  which  Church  truths  will 
be  derived  from  good,  or  as  it  may  be  expressed  in  the  sacred  and 
liystic  style  of  iBaiah — the  wine  will  be  red.  "  In  tluU  day  sing  ye  unto 
kar-/*  signifies  the  holy  joy  and  exultation  of  heart,  which  those  who 
drink  of  this  wine  shall  experience ;  which  joy  shall  be  permanent  and 
never  diminish,  particularly  from  a  firm  ami  delightful  assurance, 
grounded  in  the  word  of  trull),  that  this  new  and  spiritual  Church,  will 
beeomethe  peculiar  care  of  Jehovah  ;  that  it  will  be  ^  kepr  sMii  ^^wa- 
ieredP  by  ^  Himself,"  both  "  night  and  day ;"  or  in  aflliction  as  well 
as  in  prosperity,  lest  any  one  should  *'  hurt  it,** 

That  Lmathanj  however,  should  be  also  called  a  serpent,  and  a 

shragon,  whose  residence  is  in  the  sea,  may  yet  appear  as  ^^unineaning 

jargon"  to  Anaximander ;  (or  to  the  mere  natural  man)  b^t  to  such  as 

have  been  favored  with  true  spiritual  illumiuation  from  the  Lord,  the 

ibice  and  beauty  of  these  expressions  will  be  evident. 

The  sea,  in  the  passage  alluded  to,  signifies  the  mere  exienutls  of  re- 
ligion, particularly  as  to  worsliip  and  doctrine.  This  fluctuating  sea,  is 
the  favorite  element  of  l/noiathan,  or  the  scientific  faculty  perverted  ; 
a  sea,  wherein  the  crooked  serpent' slmI  the  dragon,  or  the  perverted 
eensual  and  corporeal  principles  of  man,  delight  to  dwell  also,  and  to 
sport. 

The  numerous  passages  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  which  may  be  ad- 
duced in  favor  of  the  above  elucidation,  would  be  too  tedious  for  in* 
#ertion  here;  a  few  references  only  must  suffice.  .  And  Ist,  that 
eword  ^gnifies  trulh,  or  tlie  holy  truths  of  the  Word,  opposing  of  er 
rors.  See  Isaiah,  Ixvi.  ch.  and  16  v. ;  Jeremiah,  xii.  ch.  12  v. ;  Ezekiel, 
xxi.  ch.  14  to  20  v.;  Matthew  x.  ch.  24  v.;  Re?,  ii.  ch.  12  v.  and 
xix.  ch.  Ifi  V.  kjc.  &LC. 

2d.  That  Leviathan,  serpent  and  dragon,  signify  the  penrerted  prin- 
ciples of  science,  sensuality  and  corporality.  See  Isaiah  xiv.  ch.  29  r. 
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and  lix.  ch.  5  v.j  Psalms  Ixxiv.  ch.  13, 14  ▼. ;  and  Rev.  xii.  ch.  3  v. 

3d.  That  a  vineyard  sif^nifies  the  Lobd's  Chnrch,  and  wine  the  truths 
of  the  Church,  is  too  evident  to  be  denied  or  to  require  any  proofs. 

l^UB  have  1  attempted,  in  a  veiy  brief  manner,  to  offer  a  few  re- 
marks (on  the  three  first  verses  of  the  xxvii.  ch.  of  the  evangelical 
Isaiah)  to  the  consideration  of  Anaximander.  Should  life  and  leisure 
permit,  I  purpose,  through  the  divine  mercy  of  the  Lord,  to  take  up 
and  elucidate  tlie  other  (lassage  he  refers  to,  should  the  pages  of  the 
Halcyon  Lumhfiary  still  remain  open  to  the  cursory  elucidations  of^ 
Gentlemen,  your  very  willing  servant  in  all  christian  duties, 

Bait  24th  May,  1813.  JOHN  HARGROVE. 


for  thb  halcyon  luminary. 
Gkntlrhgn, 

There  is  no  grace  which  contributes  so  much  to  the  improTement 
of  human  nature  as  Humility.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  seed  or  principle  of 
every  other  virtue.  The  noble  Sweden boro,  in  a  poBtbomous  woric, 
entitled  "  The  Apocalypse  Explained,"  declares  that  **  intelligence, 
wisdom,  and  happiness,  are  not  given  to  any  one,  unless  he  is  in  hu- 
mility ;  for  when  he  is  in  humility,  he  is  removed  from  bis  proprium, 
and  the  proprium  of  man  receives  and  acknowledges  no  good  and 
truth  from  the  Ixirtl,  for  the  proprium  is  nothing  but  evil."  Even  in 
the  common  affairs  of  life,  self-conceit  is  a  disagreeable  quality,  un- 
less amongst  those  indeed  who  possess  the  like  disposition.  But 
there  is  surely  nothing  less  amiable  than  spiritual  pride.  It  generally 
originates  in  the  idea  of  superior  attainments  in  religious  doctrines, 
and  the  presumption  tliat  one  thus  becomes  more  than  others  an 
object  of  the  Divine  faior.  Tliey  who  have  embraced  the  truths  of 
the  New-Jerusalem)  cunnot  be  sufliciently  on  tlieir  guard  against  the 
admission  of  such  a  delusion.  They  ought  ever  to  remember  that 
knowledge  is  but  the  portal  to  the  good  of  life,  and  that  the  former,  with- 
out the  latter,  serves  only  to  engender  pride  and  contention.  Besidefl 
cultivating  a  state  of  watchfulness,  we  are  both  instructed  and  command- 
ed to  pray.  It  is  8up)>osed  by  some  persons,  that  the  blessed  in  the 
future  life  have  no  occasion  to  pray,  and  that  tlieir  pious  exercises 
consist  altogether  in  praise  and  thanksgiving.  This  notion  leads  to  the 
supposition  that  they  can  exist  without  humility  and  still  be  happy. 
It  cannot,  however,  be  denied,  that  without  Divine  strength  and 
guidance,  angels  as  well  as  spirits  would  fall  into  tlieir  proprium  or 
selfhood.  Hence  arises  the  correspondent  union  between  prayer  as 
a  manifestation  of  dependance  upon  the  Divine  Being,  and  every  de- 
gree of  felicity.  "The  I^wl  requires  humiliation,  adoration,  acts  of 
grace,  and  more  thingsj  from  man,  which  apjiear  like  remunerations ; 
but  the  Lord  does  not  require  these  things  for  his  own  sake.  In^  the 
Divine  there  is  nothing  conceivable  of  the  love  of  self;  but  these 
things  are  required  on  account  of  man  himself,  for  when  man  is  in  hu- 
miliation, he  can  then  receive  good  from  the  Lord,  for  he  is  then  se- 
parated from  self-love."    Arc.  Cctl.  6956. 

Not  having  observed  in  print,  the  following  devotional  parajihrase 
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c^f  the  Lord's  Prayer,  I  send  it  to  you  for  publication,  with  a  hope  of 
Exciting  reverence  and  lore  for  its  Diyine  Author,  the  giver  of  every 
^ood  and  perfect  gift  JUVENIS. 


O!  all-merciful  and  all* wise  Father,  who  hast  made- Heaven  and 
earthy  and  all  things  therein,  for  the  manifestation  of  thy  glory,  and  who 
«rt  the  essential  life  and  all-powerful  Preserver  of  every  thing  that 
thou  hast  made ;  we,  thy  sinful  children,  desire  to  bow  down  our- 
selves in  unfeigned  humility,  penitence,  and  obedience,  before  thee ; 
meekly  supplicating  thy  Divine  grace,  to  enable  us  to  perform  a  true  and 
acceptable  worship  in  thy  sight  With  grateful  and  affectionate  hearts, 
we  acknowledge  that  Divine  mercy,  which  inclined  thee  of  old,  to  de- 
scend here  on  earth,  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  thus  to  work 
redemption  for  thy  people,  by  subduing  the  powers  of  darkness,  by 
gkmfying  the  human  nature,  which  thou  wast  pleased  to  assume,  and 
by  rendering  thyself  therein  visible,  known,  and  approachable,  to 
thine  otherwise  lost  creatures.  And  whilst  we  return  to  thee  our 
most  grateful  thanks  for  this  thine  adorable  and  most  astonishing  con- 
deacension  to  our  infirmities,  we  entreat  thee,  with  all  possible  earnest- 
ness, to  enable  us  to  profit  by  it.  For  this  purpose  may  we  cherish, 
through  thy  most  holy  influence,  a  just  and  devout  sense  of  that«Di- 
vine  Humanity,  in  which  thou  now  and  for  ever  dwellest,  and  by  which 
alone  we  can  have  access  to  lliee,  or  Thou  to  us.  Grant  us  the 
grace  ever  more  to  draw  nigh  unto  thee  in  tlie  glorified  person  of 
Jesus  Christ,  that  so  we  may  no  longer  worship  an  invisible,  an  un- 
known, and  a  distant  God;  but  be  convinced,  to  our  everlasting  com- 
fort, that  in  the  Divine  Body  of  that  Great  Redeemer,  thou  art  at  once 
vinble,  knov^n,  and  continually  present  with  thy  suppliant  children. 
We  further  adore  thine  infinite  loving  kindness,  in  vouchsafing  to  us 
the  revelation  of  thy  Most  Holy  Word,  and  thus  bringing  near  to  us 
all  the  fuhiess  of  thy  Divine  will  and  wisdom,  by  which  alone  we  can 
hope  to  recover  thy  lost  image  and  likeness,  and  to  attain  a  living 
conjunction  with  thee,  and  thou  with  us.  But  whilst  we  confess  herein 
thy  marvellous  and  undeserved  bounty  to  us,  grant  us  the  grace,  we 
beseech  thee,  to  use  it  aright  unto  thy  glory  and  our  own  salvation. 
With  this  view,  may  our  understandings  be  opened  to  see  through  the 
letter  of  thy  sacred  counsels,  into  their  interior  sense  and  life,  in  which 
thou  residest  with  all  the  blessings  of  thy  kingdom.  May  our  mimlls 
thus  be  formed  according  to  thine  Eternal  Truth,  and  our  wills  and  af- 
fections grounded  and  guarded  by  its  all-purifying,  all-illuminating,  and 
all-protecting  influence.  And  since  we  can  never  hope  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  blessed  end,  unless  our  outward  man  be  also  obe- 
dient to  thy  most  holy  commandments,  grant  us,  O  Heavenly  Father, 
the  additional  grace,  to  cease  from  the  practice  of  all  known  evil,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  be  diligent,  (aithful,  and  upright,  in  the  discharge 
of  all  those  duties  and  engagements  to  which  thou  hast  been  pleased 
to  call  us,  in  our  several  stations.  May  we  thus,  in  all  humility  and 
gratitude,  receive  and  incorporate  into  our  lives,  thy  tender  love  and 
all-enlightening  wisdom,  that  as  our  bodies  are  daily  nourished,  by  the 
bodily  food  which  thou  in  thy  mercy  suppUest,  so  our  souls  may  be 
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contiuuallj  refreshed  and  recruited  by  the  more  substaDtial  food  of 
thy  most  holy  and  Eternal  Word.    Tet,  since  throii|i;h  (be  fnilly  of 
our  corrupt  natures,  we  have  been,  and  frequently  are,  inseBBible  of 
these  thine  inestimable  blessings,  and  thus  grievously  sin  against  fbee ; 
forgive,  we  entreat  thee,  these,  our  manifold  offences,  and  so  dispose 
our  hearts  to  a  continual  grateful  acknowledgment  of  thy  Divine  me^ 
cles,  and  to  a  continual  contrite  sense  of  our  owit  natural  imthank* 
fulness,  that  we  may  henceforth  make  a  due  return  for  all  thy  bomfy, 
by  seeing,  confessing,  and  vejc^cing  to  confess^  that  it  is  thine ;  and 
that  we  ourselves,  at  our  l^st  estate,  are  nothing  but  onwortl^  receiv- 
ers of  thy  precious  gifts.    And  may  the  remembi«nee  of  all  thiw 
unmerited  fi&vors  ever  dispose  us  to  be  kind  and  genttei  temler  and 
compassionate,  patientand  forgiving,  just  and  upri^it,  one  towards 
another,  that  so  thy  Divine  Mercy  may  circulate  freely  in  us,  and  we 
may  never  obstruct  in  ourselves  its  heavenly  operation.  But  whereas 
our  own  corrupt  wills  in  this  respect  are  naturally  opposite  to  tby 
will,  and  much  spiritual  straggle  and  conflict  must  therefore  be  end*- 
red  before  we  can  be  merciful  to  our  fellow«creatures,  as  thon  art 
merciful  unto  us,  be   pleased,  O  Almighty  Saviour,  to  stroigMMii 
and  support  us  in  these  combats  against  our  eonrvptiona;  so  that 
finally  all  the  deadly  evils  of  our  rebellious  natures  mojy  be  softened 
and  subdued,  and  all  the  graces  and  virtues  of  thy  Holy  Spirit  and 
kingdom,  may  be  implanted  in  their  place.    May  we  thus  be  enabled 
to  take  part  with  thee  ac^ainst  ourselves,  by  figlithoig  manfully  against 
the  devil,  the  world,  and  the  flesh.  And  may  we  finally,  through  this 
combat,  enter  into  tlie  joys  of  spiritual  conquest  and  glory,  by  experi- 
encing a  happy  deliverance  from  those  powers  of  daikness,  to  which 
our  sins  have  subjected  us,  and  at  the  same  time  a  triumphant  entrance 
into  a  blessed  communion  with  thee  and  thy  holy  angels,  in  that 
everlasting  kingdom,  where  we  shall  ever  r^oice  in  ascribing  our 
salvation  unto  thee  alone,  joining  in  the  angelic  song,  and  saying,  wor- 
thy is  the  lamb   that  was  slain,  to  receive  power  and  rich€»,  and  wis- 
dom and  strength,  and  honor  and  glory,  and  blessing,  Amen.   We  de- 
sire to  conclude  these  our  imperfect  prayers  m  that  most  perfect  form 
which  thou  thyself  hast  taught  us,  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven,  &Le. 


FOR   THE   HALCTON   LUMINARY. 

ON  THE  DIVINITY  OP  CHRIST. 

The  divinity  of  the  blessed  Saviour  of  mankind  is  the  primary  doe- 
trim  ^  of  Christianity  in  general,  and  is  the  distinguishing  principle  of 
the  New  Church  in  particular.  To  the  Jews,  this  doctrine  has  been 
always  a  stumbling  block,  and  among  the  Greeks,  or  thi>se  who  esteem 
themselves  more  learned  and  philosophical  than  the  vulgar,  it  has 
been  accounted  altogether  inconsistent  with  reason,  and  consequent- 
ly a  folly^  Yet  to  tlie  humble  and  the  pious  it  is  an  influx  of  divine 
wisdom  and  power  for  their  strength  and  consolation  hi  the  present, 
and  their  eternal  happiness  in  the  future  state  With  the  antient  Gen- 
files,  the  knowledge  of  one's  self  was  considered  no  small  degree  of 
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prudence  or  wisdom.  The  maxim  otgnoifU  seauton  comprchendeth 
the  forsaking  of  eveiy  vicious  propensity  and  the  practice  of  all  vir- 
tue. But  for  want  of  the  superior  linowledge  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
who  Is  the  true  light  or  every  one  who  cometh  into  the  world,  it  was 
then  sunk  in  the  abyss  of  ignorance  and  superstition.  The  Jews  be- 
ing only  religious  in  the  practice  of  external  rites  and  ceremonies, 
were  in  general  not  better,  and  so  far  as  they  were  mfected  with 
the  pride  of  being  the  favorites  of  heaven,  were  more  depraved  than 
the  heathens  themselves.  On  this  ground  they  were  at  the  first 
advent  .more  averse  to  the  acknowledgment  of  Jesus  Christ  than  any 
other  people.  The  Jews  have  in  consequence  become  vagabonds 
over  the  world.  May  not  a  similar  fate  attend  such  as  deny  the 
great  Redeemer  at  his  second  advent,  not  in  person  as  at  first,  but  in 
the  power  and  glory  of  his  Holy  Word  ?  The  dispersion  may  not  be 
similar  as  to  locomotion,  but  the  effect  will  be  tlie  same  in  the 
removal  from  Divine  protection,  and  a  consequent  scattering  and  con- 
fhsion  of  the  interior  principles  of  human  life. 

The  glorification  of  the  human  principle  in  the  Lord,  is  a  subject 
torpassing  the  ken  of  angels  as  well  as  of  men.    Tliis  being  a  work 
altogether  Divine,  cannot  but  be  above  all  finite  comprehension. 
Such  also  is  the  Holy  Word  in  Its  most  interior  degree  of  wisdom 
and  goodness.    Yet  in  its  merely  literal  sense  we  find  it  the  only 
safe  guide  of  our  conduct  as  a  rule  of  life.    The  principal  difficulty 
is  occasioned  by  the  preposterous  division  of  the  Supreme  Divinity 
into  three  distinct  personages  possessing  equal  power.     It  may  be 
wondered  that  such  an  Idea  could  have  so  long  prevailed,  and  that  the 
New  Church  should  be  so  long  in  descending  from  Heaven.    But  il 
ought  to  be  considered  that  the  state  of  the  Worid,  at  the  period  of 
the  first  Advent,  was  most  deplorable,  and  that  it  would  require  a 
long  time  of  probation  to  prepare  mankind  for  the  reception  of  that 
bri^t  display  of  Divine  Truth,  which  was  promised  when  all  things 
are  to  become  new.     Hence  it  has  been  provided,  in  condescension 
to  our  natural  state,  that  the  Divine  Wisdom  should  be,  in  a  manner, 
veiled  by  its  literal  sense.    The  mass  of  mankind  have  been,  in  fact, 
hitherto,  incapable  of  elevating  their  faculties  above  that  sense.  What 
is  still  worse,  it  has  become  perverted  by  Protestants  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  favor  Arianism,  Socinianism,  Quakerism,  and  in  short,  eveiy 
species  of  error  and  enthusiasm.     What  wonder  is  it  then,  that  the 
last  times  have  at  length  come,  and  tliat  Love  and  Charity,  the  con- 
stituent principles  of  a  true  faith,  have  waxed  cold,  or  become  so  ge- 
nerally extinct.      In  short,  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend  how  the  pre- 
sent state  of  aflliction  could  have  come  to  pass,  but  from  the  denial  of 
(he  only  Lord  God,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ    This  denial,  it  is  to  be 
l^red,  has  spread  more  extensively  with  Protestants  than  Roman 
Catholics,  and  probably  no  where  so  much  as  in  this  country.    May 
not  this  be  the  real  cause  of  the  war  in  which  it  is  involved  ?  Scepti- 
dmn  and  Infidelity  are  always  attended  with  vice  and  immojrality, 
which  after  attaining  a  certain  dangerous  extent,  can  only  be  checked 
and  restrained  by  a  course  of  strict  discipline  and  punishment. 

V 
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FOR  THE   HALCYON  LUMINART. 

.  The  external  or  literal  sense  of  (he  Bible,  has  occasioned  the 
rioiis  errors  which  have  so  long  disturbed  the  christian  world.  ThMM 
cannot  be  imputed  to  its  Divine  Author,  but  ought  to  be  charged  fttf» 
the  frailty,  and  in  too  many  cases,  to  the  degenerate  state  of  mankind- 
The  best  things  by  means  of  corruption  become  the  worst  So  it  ha^^ 
happened  iu  regard  to  Divine  Revehition  itself,  which,  as  proceedhBig 
from  Infinite  Goodness,  could  be  given  only  for  the  happiness  of' 
man  creatures.  Love  is  the  peculiar  and  distingoishing  attribute 
Ihe  universal  Creator,  and  it  is  united  with  the  most  perfect  wisdoi 
having  endowed  mankind  with  the  faculties  of  Intellect  and  Pre** 
Will,  the  exercise  of  the  one,  as  well  as  of  the  other,  is  requisite  t^ 
qualify  them  for  the  eiyoymeiit  of  happiness,  llie  dictates  of 
are  to  be  received  into  the  former  of  these  faculties ;  but  unless  th« 
Will  should  also  embrace  them  by  a  correspondent  life,  tfiey 
-produce  no  fruit :  hence  the  love  of  God  with  the  whole  heart, 
the  love  of  our  neighbour,  are  denominated  the  fulfilling  of  the  lai 
The  first  of  these  Loves  is  Celestial  and  Spiritual,  the  second  SpirT 
tual  and  at  the  same  time  Natural,  so  k)ng  as  men  are  Inhabitants  o: 
the  natural  world. 

When  the  general  ignorance  and  depravity  of  human  nature,  at 
time  of  our  Lonl's  first  advent,  is  duly  considered,  it  need  not 
wondered  that  he  communicated  his  Divine  precepts,  and  more  es- 
pecially, the  knowledge  of  his  real  character,  in  parables  and  mys- 
terious representations.     Condescending  in  his  incomprehensible, 
cause  infinite  mercy,  to  assume  our  nature,  for  the  restoration  anA 
salvation  of  mankind,  he  did  not  display  his  Divine  Power  and  Ma- 
jesty, but  on  suitable  occasions.   "  He  came  unto  his  own,  and  his 
own  received  him  not ;  but  as  many  as  received  him,  to  them  gave 
he  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God,  to  (hem  believing  in  his  name,^ 
1  John,  11,  12.    It  may  be  observeil  further,  that  untH*  the  cnici' 
fixion,  the  infirm  nature  derived  from  Mary,  was  not  altogether  sepa- 
rated from  that  glorified  humanity,  which  was  superinducefl  by  means 
of  that  gradual  process,  which  commcncetl  ah  origine,  and  was  gra- 
dualty  accomplished,  whilst  he  remained  on  earth.    This  being  a  work 
truly  Divine,  necessarily  exceeds  all  finite  capacity ;  even  that  of  the 
highest  angels,  whose  lives  arc  derivative  and  dependant.    But  the 
various  states  through  which  tlio  blessed  Redeemer  passed,  in  con- 
quering and  triumphiug  over  the  powers  of  darkness  and  wickedness, 
accounts  for  the  seeming  distinction,  occasionally  presented  in  the 
Gospels,  between  his  mntemal  human  nature,  and  his  glorified  or 
Divine  human.    Sanctified  be  his  holy  name,  that  there  have  been  al- 
ways, even  in  the  darkest  ages,  a  remnant  who  have  joyfully  received 
^im  as  the  only  wise  God,  the  Lord  of  Loans,  and  King  of  Knres, 
notwithstanding  the  difficulty  in  comprehending  so  sublime  a  Mys- 
tery.   The  Old  Testament  throughout,  and  the  prophetical  wrUlngs 
in  particular,  is  replete  with  the  same  truth.     His  Unity  is  plainly 
declared  in  the  Old  as  well  as  the  New  Testament.     His  coming  in 
the  flesh,  was  in  the  fonncr  frequently  announced :  the  temptations 
be  sustained,  the  victories  which  he  gained,  and  the  final  glorification 
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ofhis  humanity,  were  therein  predicted  in  language  which  has  beeh  aptly 
termed  by  the  Psalmist,  *'  dark  sayings  of  old."     His  second  Advent, 
not  in  person,  but  in  the  Power  and  Gloiy  of  his  Holy  Word,  which 
is  hinuieir,  (1st  chap.  John)  is  clearly  revealed  in  both  Testaments. 
And  now  that  the  bulk  of  professing  Christians  have  apostatized  from 
his  love  and  service,  in  consequence  of  which  grent  afllictions,  both 
spiritual  and  natural,  have  befallen  them,  there  is  surely  as  great  rea- 
son to  hope  for  the  kingdom  of  God  coming  now,  as  when  Joseph  of 
Arimathea  waited  for  it.     Since  the  introduction  of  a  faith  in  a  Tri- 
ni^  of  persons,  which  is  acknowledged  by  Roman  Catholics,  the 
Church  called  Greek,  and  Protestants  of  all  sects,  there  has  been  a 
lonj;  night  of  error,  contention  and  confusion.    Instead  of  the  human 
race  advancing  in  the  paths  of  Truth,   Virtue  and  Peace,  it  would 
rather  seem  they  have  been  receiiing  into  the  crooked  ways  of 
falsehood,  sin,  and  mutual  warfare ;  indulging  in  every  kind  of  ini- 
quity and  vice,  so  far  as  not  restrained  by  civil  laws,  and  a  regard  to 
their  worldly  credit,  and  individual  interests.    At  the  period  of  the 
Protestant  Reformation,  there  was  undoubtedly  a  great  occasion  for 
it    The  more  generai  disdcmination  of  the  Scriptures  among  the 
bity  of  ail  cotmtries,  by  means  of  the  noble  art  of  printing,  has  been 
followed  by  a  great  degree  of  light.     But  the  cohliuuing  to  interpret 
thciD  conformably  to  the  old  dogma  first  established  by  the  Council 
of  Nice,  has  occasioned  a  general  scepticism  and  infidelity,  even 
among  the  clergy  themselves.    By  a  denial  of  the  Divmity  of  the  Di- 
vine Human,  they  become  spiritually  blind,  and  consequently  blind 
leaders  of  the  blind.     Such  are  the  opponents  of  the  New  Church  in 
every  quarter :  they  are  too  timid  to  engage  in  the  lists  of  fair 
and.  manly  opposition  to  doctrines  which  they  will  not  take  time  to 
investignte   or   understand.     But  what  they  want  in  reason,  they 
endeavor  to  compensate  in  scandalizing  the  name  of  the  enlightened 
Scribe,  by  whose  instrumentality  they  have  been  communicated. 
Ton,  gentlemen,  will  probably  come  in  for  a  share  of  the  like  abuse^ 
trooi  the  tngots  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Old  Church.    But  this  will 
not  diacoorage  you  from  pursuing  your  labors  of  love,  in  which  I 
vith  you  all  success,  together  with  that  peace,  which  the  world  can 
ndtiier  ^ve  nor  take  away  from  you. 

JUVENIS. 


TO  THE  EDITORS. 


9 


In  the  book  of  Job  there  is  a  passage  which  I  wish  you  to  explain 
KB  the  next  number  of  the  Halcyon  Luminary.  You  will  find  it  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  verses  of  the  twentieth  chapter,  where, 
raeakii^  of  the  wicke<],  it  is  said  that  *^  He  shall  suck  ihe  poison  of  asps  ; 
mat  the  tiptt's  tongve  shall  slay  him  ;  and  thai  he  shall  not  see  the 
iven,  the  floods^  the  brooks  of  butter  and  honeyP  By  complying  with 
ads  request,  you  will  greatly  oblige 

TIMOTHY. 
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TO  THE  EDITORS. 
Gentlbmkk,   . 

Being  a  great  admirer  of^  and  a  most  zealous  advocate  for,  the 
fair  sex,  I  would  wish  to  be  informed  (when  you  have  room  and 
leisure)  why  the  wisest  monarch  on  earth,  took  such  frequent  occa- 
fiions  to  asperse  those  beings  to  whom  (with  all  his  wisdom)  he  paid 
such  implicit  homage.    Please  to  satisfy  me  on  this  head,  by  expiwa — 
•ing  his  meaning  in  Ecclesiastes  viL  28,  and  oblige 

AMICUS. 


TO  THE  EDITORS. 

GCNTLEMBN, 

Many  of  your  readers,  as  well  as  your  humbler  serrant,  are  vei 
dedrouB  of  seeing  published  in  the  Halcyon  Luminary,  an  explana- 
^n  of  the  twentieth  chapter  of  Genesis ;  as  that  chapter,  in  connexioi«=^ 
with  part  of  the  twelfth,  contains  arcana  too  wonderful  for  mj  presenM^ 
comprehension.  Yours,  &lc.  AURELIUS. 
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CContimiedfrom  pas^  203  J 
ORIGIN   OF   ANGEIiS   AND   DEVILS. 

Many  of  the  learned  from  the  christian  world,  when  tliey  find  them- 
selves after  death  in  a  body,  in  garments,  and  in  houses,  as  they  had 
been  in  the  world,  are  all  amazement ;  and  when  they  recal  to  mind, 
what  they  had  thought  concerning  a  life  aller  death,  the  soul,  Spirits, 
and  concerning  heaven  and  heU,  they  are  affected  with  shame,  ac- 
knowledge thieir  past  infatuation,  and  that  the  simple  in  &ilh  were 
much  wiser  than  they.  On  examining  tliose  learned  men  who  had 
confirmed  themselves  in  such  errors,  and  who  had  attributed  all 
things  to  nature,  it  was  found,  that  the  interiors  of  their  mind  were 
shut,  and  the  exteriors  open ;  a  proof  tliat  they  had  not  looked  to- 
wards heaven,  but  towards;,  the  worid,and  coosequently  also  towards 
bell ;  for  in  proportion  as  the  interiors  of  the  mind  are  open,  in  tte 
same  proportion  man  looks  towards  heaven  :  but  in  proportion  as  flie 
interiors  are  shut  and  the  exteriors  open,  in  the  same  proportion  be 
looks  towards  hell ;  for  the  interiors  of  man  are  formed  for  the  recep- 
tion of  heavenly  things,  and  his  exteriors  for  the  reception  of  worldly 
•  tilings,  and  they  who  receive  the  vrorid  and  not  at  the  same  tone 
heaven,  receive  hell. 

lliat  the  spirit  of  a  man,  after  its  separation  from  tfie  body,  ia  a 
man,  and  in  a  Kk«  form,  has  been  made  manifest  to  me  by  daily  ex- 
perience tor  pMf  years,  having  seen  and  heanl  them  a  thousand 
times,  imd  alk)  e^nversed  with  them,  particularly  on  this  sul()ecl; 
that  men  m  the  worid  do  not  believe  it,  and  that  they  who  do  l>elieTe 
lif  are  reputed  by  the  learned  as  simple :  the  apLrits  were  grieved  at 
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lieart,  that  such  ignorance  should  still  prevail  in  tkie  workl,  and  esper 
dally  within  the  Church  ;  this,  tliey  said,  proceeded  principally  from 
the  learned,  who  judge  of  the  soul  from  the  bofUly  senses;  in  conse- 
quence  of  which,  they  form  no  other  idea  of  it,  than  as  of  simple 
tlioughty  which,  when  considered  without  any  subject  in  wliich  and  by 
which  it  may  subsist,  is  like  something  floating  in  mere  ether,  which 
cannot  but  be  dissipated  on  the  death  of  the  body :  but  uiasmuch  as 
the  Church  holds  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  because  it  is  taught  in 
Ihe  Word,  they  cannot  but  assign  to  it  something  vital,  of  the  quality 
of  thought,  though  nothing  of  sense  such  as  appertains  to  man,  before 
it  is  reunited  to  its  body  again :  on  this  opinion  is  founded  the  doc- 
trine of  the  resurrection,  and  a  belief  in  the  soul's  future  conjunction 
with  the  body  at  the  time  of  the  last  judgment;  for  from  ihe  aforesaid 
hypothesis  concerning  the  soul,  no  other  conclusion  can  be  drawn, 
consistent  with  the  faith  of  the  Church  respecting  nian^s  eternal  life ; 
hence  it  is,  when  any  one  thiuks  of  the  soul  according  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Church,  and  at  the  same  time  acconliug  to  the  above  hypothesis, 
that  he  has  not  the  smallest  idea  of  its  being  a  spirit,  and  that  this 
spirit  is  in  a  human  form :  add  to  this,  that  scarce  any  one  at  this  day 
luiows  what  is  spiritual,  and  still  less  that  they  who  are  spiritual,  as  all 
spirits  and  angels  are,  have  any  thing  of  the  human  form.  This  is  the 
reason  why  almost  all  who  come  from  the  world  are  greatly  astonish- 
ed at  their  being  still  alive,  and  equally  men  as  before,  without  any 
difference  whatever ;  but  when  they  cease  to  be  amazed  at  them- 
selves, they  then  wonder  that  tlie  Church  should  be  ignorant  of  this 
state  of  men  after  death,  when  notwithstanding  all  that  have  ever  lived 
in  the  world,  are  in  the  other  life,  and  living  men :  and  because  they 
were  also  surprised,  that  this  was  not  discovered  to  man  by  visions, 
it  was  told  them  from  heaven,  that  this  could  he  done,  for  nothing  is 
easier,  when  it  is  the  LonPs  good  pleasure,  but  that  still  they  who  had 
eonfirmed  themselves  in  faiscs  against  it,  would  not  believe,  even 
though  they  were  to  have  ocular  demonstration  thereof;  and  more- 
over,  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  manifest  any  thing  from  heaTen 
to  those  who  are  immersed  in  worldly  and  corporeal  pleasures,  for  in 
this  case  they  would  first  believe  ami  afterwards  deny,  and  thus  they 
nvould  protane  that  essential  Truth ;  for  to  believe  and  afterwards 
deny,  is  to  profane ;  and  they  who  profane  are  thrust  down  into  ihe 
lowest  and  most  grievous  of  all  the  hells.  This  danger  is  under- 
stood by  the  Lord's  wonls,  "  He  hoik  blinded  thdr  eyes^  and  hardened 
tktvr  hetuiSj  lest  they  shduld  sre  nith  the  eye^  and  understtmd  niih  ihe 
hearty  and  be  eoHverled,  and  I  shoidd  heal  Ihenij"  John  xii.  40 ;  and 
that  they  who  are  in  irorldly  and  corporeal  loves,  still  would  not  be- 
lieve, is  understood  by  these  words,  **  Abraham  said  to  ihe  ridi  tnan 
in  Hell,  ihey  have  Moses  and  ihe  Prophets,  Id  them  hear  them  ;  but  he 
soidf  nay,Jhther  Abrahatn,  but  if  one  from  ike  dead  come  io  Ihem,  ihey 
mil  be  converted  ;  bui  Abrahoin  said  io  him,  if  ihey  hear  not  Moses  and 
ihe  Fn^fhelSj  neither  will  ihey  believe  even  if  one  rose  from  ihe  dead^ 
Luke  xtL  29,  30,  31. 

That  heaven  is  from  mankind,  may  appear  from  this  consideration, 
that  the  minds  of  angels  and  men  are  alike,  both  possessing  the  same 
GMMilty  of  understanding,  perceiving,  and  willing;  and  both  are  formed 
Io  reeetve  IwaTen;  for  the  human  mind  is  capable  of  Gke  wisdom 
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with  the  angelical,  and  the  only  reason  "why  men  arc  not  as  wi«e  in 
this  world  as  the  angels,  is  because  they  are  here  confined  to  earthly 
bodies,  and  therein  the  spiritual  mind  thinks  naturally,  for  man's  spi- 
ritual tJiought,  which  he  is  endued  with  as  well  as  an  angel,  during 
his  life  in  the  body,  flows  into  natural  ideas  corresponding  with  spi- 
ritual, and  so  are  perceived  therdn ;  but  it  is  otherwise  whea  the 
mind  of  roan  is  loose<l  from  the  fetters  of  the  lK>dy,  then  it  no  looker 
thinks  naturally  but  spiritually ;  and  when  it  thinks  spiritually,  it  con- 
ceives things  incomprehensible  and  unutterable  to  the  natural  man,  con- 
sequently in  like  manner  as  an  angel :  hence  it  may  appear  evideDt, 
that  the  internal  of  man,  which  is  called  his  spirit,  is  in  its  essence  an 
angel.  But  when  the  interna]  of  man  is  not  opened  above,  but  only 
beneath,  even  tlien  after  its  separation  from  the  body,  it  appears  In  a 
human  form,  but  monstrous  and  fiiabolical,  for  it  cannot  kiok  upward 
to  heaven,  but  only  down^-ard  to  hell. 

That  heaven  and  hell  are  from  mankind,  the  Church  mi^t  also 
have  known  from  the  Word,  and  receive<l  as  a  part  of  its  ckictrine,  if 
it  had  admitted  of  illumination  from  heaven,  and  attended  to  what 
the  Lord  said  to  the  thief,  ''  That  this  day  he  thouid  be  wUh  him  in 
paradisey  Luke  xxiii.  ^S ;  and  to  what  he  said  concerning  Dives  and 
Lazarus,  '^  Tlud  Dives  went  to  hell,  and  thence  convened  mih  Jbra- 
ham,  and  that  Lazariis  went  to  heaven,^  Luke  xvi.  19  to  31  ;  or  to 
what  the  Lord  said  to  the  Sadducees  concerning  the  resurrection, 
**  That  God  w  7iot  the  God  of  tfie  dead,  but  of  the  living,''  Matt.  xxii. 
32 :  and  moreover  it  might  have  been  known  from  the  common  be- 
lief of  all  who  live  a  good  life,  particularly  from  their  belief  at  the 
hour  of  death,  when  they  arc  no  longer  influenced  by  worldly  and 
corporeal  things,  that  they  shall  gf)  to  heaven  immediately  on  their 
departure  IVom  the  body.  This  belief  prevails  with  all,  when  they  do 
not  think,  from  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  concerning  (he  resurrec- 
tion at  the  time  of  the  Last  Judgment ;  in  the  truth  of  which  any  per* 
son  may  be  confirmed,  if  he  will  make  impiiry. 

( To  be  continued,) 
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C  Continued  from  pa^e  209  .J 

Secondly,  As  to  that  common  custom  t>f  falling  out  forrotraclefl^ 
as  the  only  proof  o(  the  commission  of  those  who  make  fresh  disco* 
veries  of  truth  to  ua,  it  is  to  be  observed,  tliat  the  appeal  to  this  test 
generally  proceeds  from  much  ignorance,  both  as  to  the  nature  of  mi- 
racles and  the  nature  of  truth.  That  miracles  have  frequently  been 
U8e<l  in  condescention  to  the  infirmities  of  human  nature,  and  to  stop 
the  mouths  of  gainsay ers,  as  also  upon  other  accounts,  we  are  to  ac- 
knowledge with  thankfulness,  and  adore  therein  the  mighty  power  of 
God  ;  nay,  that  they  have,  all  along  subsisted  in  the  Church,  and  do 
subsist,  I  make  no  doubt,  nor  yet  condemn  the  disbelief  of  othens  m. 
to  tills  article ;  hut  that  they  are  necessary,  or  promised  to  be  the 
only  evidence  to  the  authority  of  every  extraordinary  messenger,  or 
Qew  discoveiy  of  truth,  does  not  appear;  and  should  the  heathens  of 
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the  East  or  West  Indies  put  our  missionaries  to  this  proof  oUheir  au- 
thority, it  might  go  near  to  hazard  the  success  of  their  benevolent  la- 
bors. Miracles  have  no  necessary  connexion  with  truth,  nor  do 
they  enlighten  the  mind  with  any  knowledge  of  it;  the  reality  of  them 
may  be  questioned,  or  they  may  be  ascribed  to  other  causes  than  the 
tme  one ;  (for  false  prophets  and  seducing  spirits  may  work  wonders) 
the  evidence  of  them  may  be  resisted,  or  the  force  of  that  evidence  may 
be  overpowered  by  worldly  considerations  and  influence ;  of  all  which 
we  have  examples  in  Scripture.  Now  where  miracles  fail  of  their 
proper  effect,  by  not  proving  the  means  of  our  conviction,  they  add 
coodenmation  to  the  sin  of  unbelief,  and  therefore  they  are  often  with- 
held in  mercy  to  the  incredulous ;  accordingly,  it  is  recorded  of  our 
Lord,  that  he  did  not  many  mighty  works  in  Nazareth,  because  of 
their  unbelleC  But  are  there  not  other  ways  of  admitting  the  force 
eren  of  any  kind  of  truths,  than  by  miracles,  than  those  belter  suited 
to  the  oatare  of  the  human  understandmg,  viz.  by  tlie  testimony  of 
credible  witnesses,  by  moral  evidence  and  solid  reasoning,  and  above 
all,  by  a  parity  of  intellect  in  certain  defecate  minds,  between  which 
and  truth  there  is  a  certain  affinity  or  sympathy,  which  unites  them 
without  the  intervention  of  argument  ?  Now  where  the  lowest  kind 
of  evidence  is  sufficient  to  require  our  assent  to  any  matter,  it  ought 
to  have  its  proportionable  effect ;  and  in  that  case  our  plea  of  not 
having  that  which  is  more,  will  not  be  admitted  as  a  reasonable  excuse 
for  unftielief ;  and  therefore. 

Thirdly,  That  argument  for  rejecting  all  extraordinary  dispensations 
.  as  the  shortest  and  safest  way,  on  account  of  the  many  delusions  and 
impostors  that  are  in  the  world,  is  not  to  be  allowed  of;  for  however 
we  may  grant  it  to  be  the  shortest,  it  will  not  follow  that  it  is  the  sa- 
fest It  is  a  very  good  reason  for  examining,  but  none  for  rejecting, 
where  such  marks  of  credibility  appear  in  the  witness,  as  would 
challenge  our  belief  in  any  weighty  concerns  of  a  temporal  nature. 
Many  things  may  be  revealed  in  a  supernatural  way  to  persons  proper- 
ly qualified  and  circumstanced,  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  particulars, 
but  also  for  the  use  of  the  Church ;  and  where  any  thing  of  this  kind 
is  publicly  communicated  by  such  a  one,  tliat  cool  and  candid  re- 
monstrance of  the  scribes  in  favor  of  St.  Paul,  against  the  outrageous 
Sadducees,  is  worthy  of  our  imitation.  "  If  a  spirit  or  an  angel  hath 
spoken  to  him,  let  us  not  fight  against  God,"  Acts  xxiii.  9.  As  to  the 
uncertainty  in  these  things,  on  account  of  possible  counterfeits,  we 
are  subject  to  the  like  difficulty  in  all  our  temporal  concerns,  and 
if  we  will  not  proceed  in  any  mattei-s  without  sensual  demonstraliou, 
ire  roost  cease  from  all  dealings  with  mankind ;  but  herein  we  are 
content  to  act  according  to  the  best  of  our  judgmeut ;  and  so  in  the 
ease  before  us,  from  the  possibility  of  our  being  deceived,  wc  should 
only  infer,  as  was  said  before,  the  greater  need  of  caution  in  distin- 
gaiahing  betwixt  true  and  false,  pursuant  to  that  direction  of  the 
apoetle:  ^  Prove  all  things,  hold  fast  that  which  is  good,"  l/Hiess. 
▼.21.  Besides,  much  of  the  uncertainty  here  complained  of  may 
arise  from  ourselves,  throu}^i  wrong  prejudices  or  habits,  producing 
ioeoropetency  of  judgment  in  these  matters ;  for  the  knpiety,  the 
wortdly?mlDde4lness,  and  the  vices  of  men,  do  both  by  iiatural  and 
Jndieial  conaeqaepce  blind  the  undefBtandiog,  and  confederate  with^ 
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the  sjMrit  of  error  in  thcrasdvea,  to  cast  a  mist  of  darkness  orer  tlM 
works  and  ways  of  Gkul,  so  as  to  hinder  them  from  seeing  any  thing 
clearly.  Nor  are  we  to  expect  that  the  Lord  will  alter  the  coiuae 
of  things  in  this  world  for  our  particular  satisfaction,  or  take  away 
from  evil  men  and  evil  spirits  the  liberty  and  power  of  practising 
their  deceits,  till  he  shall  see  fit  to  remove  them  out  of  our  way ; 
The  mystery  of  inlcjuity,  like  all  other  things  in  this  world,  haa  its 
appointed  time ;  and  till  the  end  of  that  b  come,  Christ  and  Anti- 
christ, truth  and  error,  will  continue  in  opposition  to  each  other,  as 
thoy  have  done  ever  since  man's  deplorable  apostacy ;  and  accord- 
ingly we  find  good  and  evil  confironting  and  woikUig  agpunst  each 
other  in  all  tlie  memorable  events  recorded  in  the  Bibte,  and. in  the 
conflict  betwixt  these  contraiy  principles  both  within  and  without  us, 
lies  the  christian's  warfare.  Is  Moses  called  forth  to  work  miracles 
for  the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites  ?  Jannes  and  Jambres  are  at  bam} 
to  mimic  the  Divine  Wonders  with  their  magical  arts.  Does  Micbaiahi 
a  prophet  of  the  Lord,  appear  in  the  court  of  Ahab  ?  How  is  he  op- 
posed by  the  false  prophets,  who  seek  to  discredit  his  predictions  ? 
Do  the  sons  of  God  present  themselves  before  the  Lord  ?  ^'  Satan 
also  comes  among  them,"  Job  i.  6.  And  has  it  been  otherwise  in 
the  Christian  Church  ever  since  the  first  ages  of  it?  Nay,  does  not 
every  one's  experience  confirm  the  same  ?  Was  the  Christian  Reli- 
gion established  in  tlie  empu^  by  ConstantiHe,  together  with  that 
fundamental  doctrine  of  it,  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  ? 
Behold  tlie  detestable  heresy  of  Arius  supplanting  it  in  the  reign  of 
his  successor !  Did  a  reformation  of  the  Church  from  Papal  errors 
and  tyranny  begin  in  Germany  ?  Scarcely  had  it  gained  firm  footing 
in  the  empire,  but  it  was  shaken  and  disgraced  by  the  wild  oproar  of 
mad  enthusifists  under  pretence  of  Christian  liberty.  Thus  does 
falsehood  deck  herself  in  the  upper  garment  of  truth,  tli^t  she  may  suc- 
ceed the  better  in  her  deceits ;  and  thus  does  the  Devil  build  himself  a 
chapel  at  (lie  Church  door.  We  are  passing  through  a  worid  of  diffi- 
culty and  danger,  where  both  Satan  and  lying  spirits  incarnate  are 
permitted,  for  tlie  trial  and  perfecting  our  faith,  to  practise  mai^r  arta 
of  deceit  upon  us,  as  well  as  many  other  temptations  to  beguile  us 
to  our  ruin ;  and  here  we  are  not  so  much  to  consider  which  is  our 
shortest  and  easiest,  as  which  is  our  best  and  safest  way  to  finish  the 
course  of  our  probation  to  the  most  advantage:  we  are  not  to  cast 
away  truth  and  error  in  the  lump  with  a  promiscuous  neglect,  in  or- 
der to  save  ourselves  the  trouble  of  separating  them,  but  rightly  to 
divide  betwixt  the  precious  and  the  vile,  to  pluck  off  the  covering  of 
lies  from  the  deeigning  impostor,  and  receive  with  lionor  eveiy  mes- 
senger of  God  bearing  the  marks  of  simplicity  and  truth.  Nor  need 
we  to  fcnr  falling  info  any  dangerous  mistakes,  if  to  Christian  prudence 
and  circumspection  we  join  humbleness  of  mind  and  singleness  of 
heart ;  for  greater  is  he  that  is  with  us  than  they  that  are  against  ua, 
mid  in  hw  light  shall  we  see  light. 

I  shall  add  under  this  head  a  word  of  caution  to  such  well-meaniogi 
but  weak  christians,  as,  through  a  strong  imagmation^  or  fond  desire 
after  supernatural  communications,  may  lay  themselves  open  to  dehi 
aion  by  too  hasty  a  belief  of  what  may  pass  for  such,  either  in  theco* 
selves  or  others.    And  here  they  will  do  well,  in  the  ^t  plasei.  i» 
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check  in  themselves  auy  growing  curiosity  of  knowing  more  concern* 
ing  the  things  of  the  other  world,  than  tlie  Lord  has  been  pleased  to 
reveal  in  hia  Word,  or  sees  proper  to  discover  to  them  by  the  ordinary 
methods  appointed  for  their  instruction ;  for  7fierc  curiosity  is  a  dao- 
geroos  thing,  and  a  wrong  motive  to  knowledge ;  it  led  to  the  first 
transgression,  and  has  been  fatal  to  many  since.  Secondly,  let  them 
be  no  less  careful  to  watch  against,  and  to  suppress  the  first  motions 
of  spiritual  pride,  for  this  has  generally  a  greater  share  in  the  desir<{ 
after  these  things  than  appears  to  many ;  as  for  instance,  a  proneness 
to  think  more  highly  of  ourselves  than  we  ought  to  think,  or  a  desire 
to  be  highly  thought  of  by  others  for  such  distinctions,  and  thence  a 
forvrardness  to  mistake  our  own  imaginations  for  Divine  visions ;  the 
consequence  of  which  is  thinking  lightly  of  the  ordinary  means  of  sal- 
▼atton,  and  of  the  relative  duties,  and  despising  others :  whereas  the 
graces  of  humility  and  charity  are  far  more  excellent,  and  more  pro- 
fitable to  the  soul,  th%n  the  knowledge  of  all  mysteries,  and  the  g^fts 
of  prophecy,  and  working  miracles.  Thirdly,  as  the  persons  here 
spoken  of  are  of  slender  intellectual  abilities,  or  of  slender  intellectual 
improvements,  a  modest  diffidence  in  themselves  is  recommended 
to  them,  and  coolly  to  consider  before  they  are  taken  with  or  paes 
judgment  upon  any  thing  in  the  extraordinary  way,  whether  in  them- 
selves or  others,  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  judgment  and  advice  of 
some  person  of  piety,  experience,  and  good  life,  rather  than  to  de- 
pend upon  their  own  understanding :  and,  above  all,  to  commend 
the  matter  to  (}od  in  prayer  for  guidance  and  direction,  that  they 
may  have  a  right  judgment  in  all  things  pertaining  to  their  spiritual 
condition,  and  so  neither  fall  into  self-deception  on  the  one  hand, 
n^r  the  snare  of  the  enemy  on  the  other. 

But  if  a  wortl  of  caution  is  needful  for  the  over-credulous,  a  word 
of  advice  is  not  less  projier  for  the  incredulous,  seeing  tliat  the  right 
way  always  lies  between  the  two  extremes,  and  it  is  Just  as  dangerous 
lo  go  too  far  on  the  right  hand  as  on  the  left.  There  is  a  false 
philosophy  which  leads  to  Infidelity  and  Atheism,  of  which  mention 
haa  been  made ;  and  there  is  a  Divine  philosophy  which  connects 
physics  with  true  metaphysics,  and  is  not  improperly  termed  Tueo- 
SOPHT.  The  former  of  these  confines  its  speculations  to  matter,  and 
aims  at  explaining  all  a()pearances  whatever  from  no  higher  cause ; 
treats  immaterial  substances  as  figments,  denies  all  communication 
betwixt  the  soul  and  the  spiritual  world,  and  so  banishes  man 
from  his  own  proper  country ;  the  latter  adds  to  the  science  of  nature, 
Che  contemplation  of  the  intellectual  system ;  shows  how  spiritual 
esscDces  clothe  themselves  with  corporeal  forms ;  ascends  from  visi- 
bles  to  invisibles,  and  traces  effects  from  their  next  immediate  causea 
i^>  to  their  first  cause, -which  is  God.  When  this  light  breaks  in 
upon  the  soul,  she  as  it  were  stretches  herself,  expands  her  wing9p 
eoars  above  tlie  regions  of  sense,  sees  a  new  world  opening  to  her 
view,  exults  on  beholding  her  original  dignity,  and  feels  her  Immor- 
taiity ;  nay,  she  seems  in  a  sort  to  have  already  entereil  upon  the 
bieaaedliesR  of  it,  through  a  faith  more  luminous  than  the  brightness 
of  the  sun,  and  a  love  stronger  than  death.  One  can  scarcely  in- 
dalis^  a  scope  on  this  sulject,  if  under  any  degree  of  its  influence, 
Miwat  a  touch  #f  Divine  enUiusiasm.    Two  philosophers  of  these 
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distinct  cla^^ses  differ  more  widely  than  the  towering  eagle  from  the 
fluttering  bat ;  the  ideas,  the  sentiments,  the  feelings  of  the  one  are 
all  earthly ;  those  of  the  other  heavenly.  The  one  guesses  and  stn- 
dies,  and  with  labor  ratiocinates  to  give  plausibility  to  his  ayatem, 
and  at  best  sees  things  as  by  the  feeble  glimmering  of  the  staia ; 
whilst  conviction  flashes  on  the  mind  of  the  other  from  that  spiritual 
aun,  whose  light  in  its  essence  is  truth,  and  whose  beat  in  its  es- 
sence is  Jove. 

("To  he  continued  J 
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And  here  nee^l  I  suggest,  that  in  case  you  should  think  it  your 
duty,  after  a  serious  and  impartial  examination,  to  oppose  the  above 
testimony,  somctliing  more  will  be  ei^pected  from  you  than  that  idle 
declamation,  indiscriminate  censure,  and  illiberal  invective,  which 
heretofore  have  been  the  only  weapons  employed  by  his  adversaries 
against  our  author  and  bis  writings  ?     Whensoever  you  come   deli- 
berately to  examine  the  doctrines  in  question,  yoii  will  find  them  sup- 
ported by  solid  reasoning,  grounded  in  the  most  extensive  knowledge, 
both  human  and  divine.     You  will  see  a  sublime  and  welKfonncled 
philosophy  called  in  to  illustrate  and  confirm  the  conclusions  of  the- 
ological disquisition.    Order,  method,  arrangement,  cool  and  sober 
investigation,  the  most  extensive  and  minute  acciuaintance  with  the 
Word  and  the  works  of  God,  a  sound  and  discrimhiatingjadgment, 
a  most  unaffected,  yet  convincing  argumentation,  a  simple  yet  manly 
and  intelligible  diction,*  you  will  soon  discover  to  be  leading  and 
distinguishing  characters  in  these  wonderful  volumes.    In  opposing; 
all  these  powers  of  persuasion,  or  of  what  you  may  possibly  call 
seduction,  it  will  hardly  be  enough,  you  may  well  imagine,  to  employ 
the  above  mentioned  weapons,  which  otiiers  have  heretofore  employed 
with  so  little  success.     You  will  leave  to  the  Metnorialist  of  Jaeo- 
bimsiny\  and  to  the  writer  of  the  Arminian  MagazineJ^  the  vain  expec- 


•  This  observation  is  particularly  just  in  regvd  to  the  original  Latiny  in 
which  language  the  author  published  all  his  tlieological  writings;  and  it  is 
much  to  be  recommended  to  every  reader  acquainted  with  the  Latin  tongue* 
to  read  them  in  tlie  original,  as  it  hath  been  fotind  impossible  to  preserve  ail 
the  simplicity  and  beauty  of  the  author's  style  in  an  EngHsh  translatioo. 

f  The  Abbe  Barruel. 
t  The  late  rev.  Mr.  John  Wesley,    who,  in  his  animadversions  in  his  ma- 
gazilto  on  the  writings  of  Baron  Swedenborg,  I  am  sorry  to  say  it»  hath  dis- 
corered  a  tarcaf  tic  Itvi^  bi^y  unbecoming  his  tacred  office  and  diaractcr. 
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tation  of  battering  down  the  strong  fortress  of  truth  and  order  by 
the  weak  and  illegal  engines  of  unfair  and  partial  quotations,  forced 
misconatructions,  and  abusive  appellations  ;  and  perceiving  that  men 
of  onderetanding  are  too  enlightened  to  be  convinced  by  mere  rail- 
ing, declamation  and  subterfuge,  you  will  abandon  all  dependance 
on  each  vain  artifices,  and  will  apply  to  methods  of  refutation  more 
becoming  the  dignity  of  your  sacred  character  and  station,  and  bet- 
ter adapted  to  answer  the  purposes  you  have  in  view. 

You  will  perceive  that  I  am  here  arguing  on  the  supposition  that 
the  testimony  of  Baron  Swedenborg  is  groundless,  and  that  his  doc- 
trines are  deficient  both  in  point  of  authority  and  of  truth  :  But  what 
if  the  contrary  should  be  found  to  be  the  case  ?  'W'hat  if  the  honor- 
able author  should  prove  to  be  a  Scribe  instructed  unto  the  kingdom 
of  heaven^  and  bis  doctrines  to  be  those  new  and  old  things  n:hidi  the 
householder  bringeih  out  of  his  treasure  ?*  What  if  the  days  should 
DOW  be  fulfilled  for  the  descent  of  the  Holy  City,  New  Jerusalem,  an- 
nounced by  a  sure  prophecy  which  must  needs  be  accomplished  ? 
And  what  if  tliat  pure  order  of  heavenly  truth,  signified  thereby, 
should  be  contained  and  published  to  mankind  in  the  writings  of  the 
Swedish  Scribe?  What  if  the  God  of  infinite  mercy  should  hereby 
intend  to  check  tlie  growing  powers  of  ungodliness  and  infidelity  in 
the  earth ;  to  dissipate  the  clouds  of  error ;  to  open  human  minds 
anew  to  the  reception  of  goodness,  truth  and  order,  from  Himself 
and  Hia  holy  Word  ;  and  to  build  thus  his  tabernacle  apin  amongst 
men^  that  he  may  be  their  God,  and  they  may  be  his  people  ?\  Your 
duty,  on  this  supposition,  is  surely  too  plain  to  need  pointing  out, 
and  you  will  spare  me  the  pain  of  supposing  that  Christian  ministers, 
with  the  examples  of  the  blind  Scribes  and  Pharisees  of  old  before 
their  eyes,  should  neiUier  go  into  the  kingdom  Uietnselvcsj  nor  suffer 
ihem  who  were  entering  to  go  in,  thus  drawing  down  again  tfie  terrible 
reprehension  of  shedding  the  blood  of  the  propliets  wliilst  tlity  build  Oieir 
tambSy  and  garnish  tlvcir  sepidchres,  and  say,  If  Tve  had  been  in  the 
days  of  our  fathers,  we  would  not  have  been  partakers  with  them  in  the 
blood  qflfie  prophets. I 

But  you  will  say,  perhaps,  it  is  the  height'Of  folly  and  credulity 
to  suppose  what  in  its  very  nature  is  altogether  so  improbable  and 
impossible — How  !  improbable  or  impossible  that  the  God  of  Heaven 
should  discover  holy  truth  to  a  chosen  servant,  and  that  the  same 
€hid  should  ordain  this  servant  to  instruct  his  people,  by  making 
known  to  them  those  pure  laws  of  truth  derived  from  his  holy  Wonl, 
which  had  been  heretofore  overlooked  or  perverted !  In  what  Chris- 
tian creed  have  you  been  taught  to  believe  this?  Or  in  what  general 
council,  modern  or  ancient,  was  it  ever  established  as  an  article  of 
fiiithy  that  omniscience  and  omnipotence  would  no  more  interfere  in 
the  instruction  of  mankind  ?  That  no  further  aids  would  ever  be  sup- 
plied from  Heaven  to  enlighten  and  restore  fallen  creatures  ?  That 
evil  and  darkness  might  increase  upon  earth,  and  rei^n  unmolested, 
bat  tiiat  the  Father  of  Mercies  would  remain  an  indifferent  spectator. 


•  See  Matt  xiii.  52.    f  See  Rev:  xsl  3.    t  See  Matt  xxiti.  13,  29,  SO. 
Vol..  IL  36  Ab.  e. 
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and  would  make  no  nirlluT  exertions  to  regain  hi8  lost  empire  of 
lidit  and  |f;(>04liies4  ?  That  the  Ahni^hty  did  indeed  spextk  in  times 
piibl  unto  the  propfuts,  and  in  latter  days  tyif  his  Son,  but  that 
henceforth  he  will  he  al(oo;ether  silent,  and  speak  neither  by  Prophet, 
Apostle,  Seer,  Teacher,  or  any  other  instrument,  to  make  himself 
known,  and  to  reveal  again  the  heavenly  truths  of  bis  kingdom  ?  In 
what  council,  1  say,  was  such  an  incredible  creed  as  this  ever  estab- 
lislied  or  even  conceived  ?  And  yet  such  is  the  creed  to  wliich  all 
must  of  necessity  subscribe,  who  reject  the  testimony  of  Baron  Swe- 
denborg  as  improbable  and  iinposible. 

But  imssibly  you  will  reject  this  testimony  as  unnecessary,  urging 
(he  sufliciency  of  the  written  Scriptures  which  you  posaess,  and  that 
therefore  you  need  not  trouble  yourselves  about  any  novel  doctrines — 
It  is  granted,  you  have  the  written  Scriptures  of  eternal  life  and  truth, 
and  they  are  amply  sufficient  to  make  you  and  all  others  nisc  unlo  sai- 
vat  ion  y  provided  they  be  rightly  understood,  and  not  pervcHed  andjaisi- 
Jifd  by  misconstruction  and  misinterpretation.  But  w^hat  if  these 
Scriptures  should  be  misconstrued  and  misinterpreted  ?  What  i^faUc 
doctrines  should  be  derived  from  them  instead  of  true  ?  What  if  they 
should  be  made  to  say  things  which  they  do  not  say,  yea,  which 
they  expressly  contradict  ?  What  if  the  state  of  the  Church  should 
have  become  such,  that  different  and  even  contrary  doctrines  are 
every  day  deduced  from  those  sacred  reconls,  so  that  the  simple  do 
not  know  what  or  whom  to  believe  ?  What  if  the  Word  of  God  is 
tlufs  made  of  none  effect  by  the  traditions  and  corrupt  glosses  of  ifiis- 
tifken  men,  as  was  the  case  among:^t  the  Jews  when  our  Lonl  came 
into  the  world,  answcriufic  herein  to  that  description  in  the  prophet, 
"  The  vision  of  all  is  become  unto  you  as  the  nords  of  a  book  that  is 
spubd,  which  men  ddivrr  to  otv  thtd  is  letirned,  sftyingy  read  thisy  I 
I'ray  thie  ;  and  he  saith^  I  aumot,  for  it  is  sealed.  And  the  book  is 
deli VI  red  to  him  that  is  not  learned,  saying,  read  this,  I  pray  thee  ;  and 
hr  snifh,  /  am  not  banied T*  Surelj'  under  these  circunij?tances  you 
w  ill  b(^  disposed  to  allow  of  the  neces.sify  of  some  nen^  intcq)retation 
of  tlie  lloiy  Book,  in  order  that  its  genuine  sense  and  meaning  may 
be  known  and  understood,  and  it  may  thus  answer  tlie  snalutary  and 
saving  purposes  lor  which  it  was  written  :  And  surely  you  must  allow 
further,  that  such  are  the  circmnslanees  which  at  this  day  unhappily 
attend  the  hiterpretalion  of  the  racred  Seriptures,  whilst  you  observe 
that  the  most  learned  and  able  critics  of  the  times  are  at  perpetual 
war  with  each  oiher  cor.eerninj^  such  interpretation.  Insomuch  that 
they  cannot  even  agreci  arnoncisl  themselves  touching  the  two  esserc 
tials  of  Christian  Faith  and  l.ifi*,  viz.  the  Dicinity  of'  tlie  Cltriidiati 
Redtemer,  and  the  nezrstify  ofspod  works. 

Cl'o  be  coniinutd  J 


•  '^  .Sv.»o  Isaiah  xxix.  11,  IT. 
+  It  is  well  tol)C  noted,  that  nil  the  doctrnud  parts  of  IViFon  Swedenborjr's 
tlu-oloKical  writinj^s  are  {^romulcd  in  the  [inl\  Sci-iptinv,  and  aiv  nithin^  hut 
expositions  oftlic  j^'cimine  ^awatt  Jiiul  meaning  of  tho.se  Saci*ed  Ut'Coitls.  He 
asseris  thtrrt^forc  nothing  properly  ne-^'  in  the  way  of  doclr !iu»,  but  «nl\,  hc- 
coj'ding  to  the  laWnt  with  wliich  ho  was  gifted,  and  the  lij;ht  uith  which  he 
was  fuvoicd,  points  out  the  en-ors  of  mi»r>  pievailing  opinions  arising  from 
false  and  ptTveiled  inter|)ret:irions  of  the  Sacretl  Volumes,  aw^  at  the  «ame 
time  mukcs  known  the  real  truth,  as  di-covcrable  tVoni  the  Holy  \Vo«l»  and 
in  tgrcem^nt  wiib  its  pure  and  unpervertcd  signification. 
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AGRICULTURE,  No.  VII. 

CIn  continuation  from  pa^c  228.^ 

It  majr  perhaps  be  received  as  an  axiom,  that  where  men  enjoy 
equal  moral  and  physical  advantages,  their  pm^rrefis  in  science  will  be 
equal;  and  particularly  in  those  branches  of  it  to  which  their  own  in- 
terests,  aod  that  of  the  community  of  which  they  are  members,  most 
naturally  lead.  In  islands  or  sterile  countries  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
^a^the  inhabitants,  according  to  the  state  of  civilization  among  them, 
will  be  expert  fishermen,  or  distinguiBhed  merchants.  In  those  that 
coDtain  large  tracts  of  fertile  land,  the  inhabitiints,  when  advanced 
beyond  the  shepherd  state,  will  render  tlieir  lauds  suHicienlly  pro- 
docfive  to  sufiply  their  wants ;  and  when  civilization  has  increased 
those  wants,  they  will  seek,  in  agriculture,  the  means  of  supplying  the 
conremences,  and  luxuries,  that  arc  to  be  obtuiued  through  the  me- 
dium of  commerce. 

We  may  then,  almost  to  a  certainty,  pronounce  upon  the  relative 
state  of  agriculture  in  any  civilized  society  that  enjoys  the  advantages 
of  a  free  commerce,  by  knowing  their  moral  and  |)olitical  situation, 
tiieir  habits,  and  how  far  they  indulge  themselves  in  the  convent- 
ences  and  luxuries  enjoyed  by  the  nations  with  whom  we  compare 
them ;  more  particularly,  if  agricuhure,  and  not  manufactures,  form 
the  basis  of  their  commerce.  One  might  then  be  sur{}rised  at  the  con- 
tempt with  which  Europeans,  who  have  never  seen  the  country,  or 
travellers  who  have  seen  it  witli  ignorant  or  jealous  eyes,  speak  of  the 
agriculture  of  tlie  United  States,  did  we  not  know  the  prejudices 
that  it  is  the  interest  of  European  governments  to  keep  up,  against  a 
country  which  offers  an  asylum  from  the  oppression  and  the  wants 
that  weigh  heavy  on  their  sub>ccts.  To  this  we  must  add  an  errone- 
ous  idea  that  most  strangers  entertain  on  the  perfection  of  agricul- 
ture: they  presume,  tliat  it  consists  in  obtaining  tlie  greatest  quantity 
of  produce  from  a  given  quantity  ot  land  ;  and  when  they  find  that  the 
arable  yield  of  our  fields  is  less  than  that  of  their  native  country, 
they  at  once  pronounce  us  miserable  farmers  ;  not  considering,  that 
Agriculture  is  good,  or  bad,  in  proportion  to  the  return  it  makes  for 
the  capital  employed,  and  that  the  cajntal  con^^ists  not  of  land  only, 
but  of  stock,  land,  and  labor.  In  countries  in  which  a  great  popula- 
tion causes  land  to  be  dear,  and  labor  cheap,  the  farmer  expends 
much  labor  on  little  land,  and  renders  that  exh*emely  productive,  and 
the  reverse  where  land  is  cheap,  and  labor  dear.  A  Cliinese  would 
pass  the  same  censure  on  British  agriculture,  that  a  Briton  does  upon 
that  of  the  United  States;  and  yet  a  Yorkshire  farmer  is  in  all  pro- 
bability a  much  better  cultivator  than  the  Chinese:  that  is,  he  lives 
more  c^omfortably,  and  reaps  a  greater  profit  from  his  capital.  Con- 
sidered in  this  view,  we  are  much  inclined  to  think,  that  the  agricul- 
ture of  the  United  States  is  at  least  equal  to  that  of  Europe ;  and 
that  the  American  agriculturist  enjoys  physical  and  moral  advantages, 
which  no  part  of  Europe  |)ossesses.  We  ground  our  opinion  upon 
this  undeniable  fact:  Labor  commands  more  money,  and  money 
more  of  the  necessaries  of  life  in  the  United  Iritates,  than  in  Europe ; 
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of  course,  the  American  laborer  lives  better,  and  rears  a  family  more 
easily  here  than  elsewhere ;  of  this  the  rapid  increase  of  our  popu- 
lation affords  the  proof.  And  yet,  the  Ameriean  fiBU*mer  can  sell  the 
produce  of  his  land  so  cheap,  as  to  supply  the  European  market — ^To 
what  is  this  owing?  Must  we  not  reply,  to  the  moral  or  physical  ad- 
vantages he  possesses  ?  It  may  be  said,  that  as  land  is  cheap,  the  ca- 
pital in  that  article  is  less  here  than  in  Europe ;  and  that  this  counter* 
balances  the  advanced  price  of  labor.  Be  it  so :  then,  in  the  price  of 
land,  he  enjoys  an  advantage  which  is  not  enjoyed  elsewhere;  which 
is  what  is  contended  for ;  and  that  his  advantages,  in  whatever  they 
may'  consist,  are  so  great,  tliat  he  can  render  the  people  be  employs 
happier,  while  he  undersells  the  European  farmer  in  his  own  market 
If  he  effects  this  by  employing  little  labor  on  much  land^  he  shows  as 
much  judgment  as  the  Chinese  does  in  employing  much  labor  oa 
little  land,  and  is  the  abler  farmer  of  the  two ;  because  tlie  relative 
profit  is  greater,  and  his  own  wants  and  those  of  his  lamily  are  infi- 
Ditely  better  supplied.  As  our  object  is  to  correct  errors  by  laying 
down  rules  by  which  foreigners  may  form  a  more  accurate  judgment 
of  our  agriculture  than  they  can  possibly  do  from  the  fictitious  tra- 
vels that  are  daify  put  in  circulation,  (too  often  under  the  encourage* 
ment  of  interested  governments,  or  individuals)  we  shall  give  a  sli^ 
sketch  of  tlie  manner  in  which  the  cultivators  of  the  land  Uve  and  ma- 
nage their  farms ;  then  point  out  their  moral  and  political  advantageSy 
and  the  physical  benefits  or  evils  of  their  soil  and  climate ;  and  con* 
elude  with  some  observations  on  their  agriculture  as  it  respects 
them. 


BIOGUAPIITCAL  NOTICE 

OF     THE     LATE 

DOCTOR  BENJAMIN  RUSH. 

(Fiom  ihe  Uichmond  Enquirer.) 

All  that  is  perishable  of  Rush,  hath  sought  the  tomb !  The  dread 
minister  of  fate,  whose  lance  he  hath  so  often  broken,  has  at  last  fear- 
fully executed  his  warrant.  The  social  and  enlightened  friend,  the 
patriot  of  the  revolution,  the  pre-eminent  physician,  is,  alas  !  forever 
bid  from  mortal  eye ;  hut  he  has  left  behind  him,  in  his  labors,  a  mo- 
nument whoso  duration  will  be  coeval  with  time  itself — and  the  west- 
ern hemisphere  will  long  be  warmed  and  illuminated  by  the  bright 
splendor  of  his  intellectual  and  moral  excellence. 

Doctor  Benjamin  Rush  was  one  of  those  rare  and  transcendent 
models  of  worth  and  wisdom  whose  memory  the  heart  of  man  delights 
to  cherish — Henceforward  he  will  rank  with  the  few  illustrious  wor- 
thies who,  at  distant  and  uncertain  periods,  have  been  permitted  by  a 
beneficent  Providence  to  visit  the  world,  to  exhibit  to  mankind  a 
brit^ht  example  of  stedfast  and  triumphant  virtue — to  enlarge  the 
boundaries  of  human  knowledge — and  to  adorn,  and  exalt,  and  glorify 
their  native  lan<l. 

On  the  decease  of  any  iudividual  whose  mindhatli  been  illuminated 
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J  the  hallowed  fire  of  genius,  or  whose  breast  fhe  rays  of  an  active 
ad  comprehensive  benevolence  have  warmed — the  public  interest  is 
snally  manifested  in  an  eager  and  laudable  curiosity,  to  know  the  par- 
culara  of  a  life  thus  useful  and  distinguished.  Towards  its  gratifi- 
ation  in  the  present  instance,  I  have  little  to  offer ;  and  where  facts 
an  be  produced,  it  is  unpardonable  to  indulge  conjecture.  To  a  more 
itelligent  and  able  pen,  therefore,  the  American  public  must  look  Uxt 
linute  particulars  respecting  their  illustrious  countryman;  in  the 
lean  time  the  following  hasty  and  imperfect  memorial  may  not  be 
nacceptable. 

Doctor  Rush  was  bom  near  Philadelphia,  and  received  the  ele- 
lents  of  his  professional  education  under  the  auspices  of  the  late 
doctor  Redman  of  that  city.  At  the  usual  age  he  crossed  the  Atlan- 
c,  and  remained  several  years  at  Edinburgh,  prosecuting  his  medical 
hidiea,  with  what  success  his  numerous  publications  bear  ample  and 
ooorable  teiltimony.  The  university  of  the  Scottish  metropolis  en- 
>yed  at  that  time  the  highest  reputation  as  a  school  of  medicine, 
rhieh  was  supported  by  the  herculean  abilities  of  CuUen,  Monroe, 
kmcan,  Cifegory  and  Black ;  under  such  preceptors,  it  cannot  be 
onbted,  that  the  eager  and  excursive  mind  of  Rush  had  ample  range 
NT  its  brightest  and  highest  energies. 

In  taie  bright  blaze  of  light,  however,  with  which  this  seminary  was 
irested,  a  clear  and  impartial  eye  could  not  fail  to  discern  the  sem- 
lance  of  not  a  few  opaque  spots  of  traditional  and  consecrated  error, 
rhich  floated  on  the  surface.  Such  was  the  eye  of  our  ingenious  stu- 
ent,  who  first  warily  examined,  then  doubted,  and  finally  fairi^c  cast 
ff  the  fetters,  in  which  a  blind  and  prescriptive  veneration  for  esta- 
lished  names  and  antiquated  dogmas  would  have  bound  him. 

But  a  new  era  was  silently  effecting  in  medicine,  and  about  this 
me  the  elements  of  Brown  were  ushered  to  the  light;  Rush,  with 
le  exclamation  of  ^Nmic,  Lusil,  TefidgeV^  on  his  lips,  hailed  the 
awn  of  more  correct  principles  in  his  art,  of  which  this  system  was 
le  prototype,  the  propitiatory  and  grateful  emotion.  Regardless  who 
"as  his  leader,  whilst  truth  shone  on  the  banners,  he  was  amongst 
le  first  in  whom  the  merits  of  this  work  found  a  willing  advocate ; 
od  it  is  not  the  lightest  of  his  praise,  that  whilst  he  invariably  con- 
emned  the  pernicious  practice  which  this  system  details,  he  has  pos- 
essed  sufficient  candor  to  own  himself  indebted  for  some  of  his 
tading  principles  in  the  sanative  art,  to  its  great  but  ill-fated  author — 
II  author,  it  may  be  added,  who,  amid  the  billows  of  adversity,  the 
ersecution  of  his  enemies,  and  the  gloom  of  a  jail,  with  that  firm 
snfidencein  his  strength  which  only  great  minds  can  experience,  nobly 
laintained  the  superiority  of  his  system,  and  braved  the  ingratitude 
f  mankind. 

Under  the  auspices  of  this  admirable  physician,  the  medical  school 
f  Pennsylvania  was  making  rapid  advances  towards  the  attainment 
f  full  grown  reputation  and  fame.  He  has  given  to  American  medi- 
ine  "  a  local  habitation  and  a  name  ;"  he  has  enriched  the  institution 
f  which  he  was  the  brightest  ornament,  with  the  prodigious  extent 
nd  variety  of  the  most  important  facts  and  observations,  illustrative 
f  the  phenomena  and  treatment  of  diseases,  in  addition  to  an  endless 
iTerstty  of  interesting  theories,  no  less  correct  in  their  application, 
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than  ingenious  and  beautiful  in  their  contexture.  He  lias  innoTated 
pn  every  department  of  science,  however  connected  with,  his  favorite 
pursuit ;  he  has,  in  fact,  razed  to  its  foundation  the  ancient  Gothic 
and  gloomy  superstructure  of  medicine,  and  on  the  ruin  has  erected  a 
mighty  and  most  magnificent  edifice,  of  which  he  is  the  undoubted 
and  the  sole  architect,  and  around  the  firm  base  of  which,  the  bil- 
lows of  envy  and  detraction  wiH  waste  their  fiiry  in  vain. 

During  the  visitation  of  that  malignant  epidemic  in  the  year  1793, 
which  like  a  tremendous  hurricane,  carried  consternation,  ruin  and 
death  on  its  wings,  we  contemplate  Rush  in  a  new  and  more  interest- 
ing phasis.  Cool,  intrepid,  undismayed— <:oUected  witliin  himseJfy  and 
resting  on  the  fruitful  resources  of  his  own  gigantic  mind,  like  a  skilftil 
and  experienced  pilot — he  braved,  buffetted  and  weatliered  the  storm. 
Whilst  the  groan  of  dissolution  and  cry  of  despair  resounded  on  every 
aide ;  when  the  minister  of  an  avenging  destiny  stalked  around  with 
fearful  and  portentous  strides,  and  tJie  protecting  genius  of  Philadel- 
phia seemed  forever  to  have  abandoned  it — at  this  awful  and  ap* 
palling  period,  the  church -yard-directed  march  of  the  slow  and  solemn 
hearse,  was  oft  happily  contrasted  by  the  whiriing  chariot- wheeh  of 
Rush — who,  like  a  ministering  angel  with  healing  on  his  wings,  with 
the  rapidity  of  lightning  traversed  every  part  of  the  devoted  city,  and 
every  where  encountered,  wrestled  with,  and  vanquished  the  de- 
stroyer. 

lu  the  bright  colorings  of  transcendent  genius,  the  milder  and  less 
obtrusive  tints  of  portraiture  are  not  always  discernible — but  in  Rnsh, 
the  pare  disiutcfeslcdness  of  his  heart  equalled  the  vigor  and  acti\ity  of 
bis  mind  ;  his  ben(;ficence,  the  indigent  and  unfriended  will  long  re- 
member. Surrounded  by  a  polished,  liberal  and  opulent  society,  and 
enjoying  that  a;rade  of  practice  to  which  his  established  reputation  so 
justly  recommended  him — he  was  never  to  be  shaken  in  the  bright 
orbit  of  benevolent  but  onerous  duty  in  which  he  had  destined  him* 
seifto  revolve,  by  any  local  considerations  of  present  convenience  or 
prospective  emolument.  His  light  step  was  oft  heard  in  the  by-paths 
and  alleys  of  Philadelphia — and  the  afflicted  inmate  of  the  hovel  or 
the  hamlet,  has  oft  borne  grateful  testimony  to  the  vigor  of  his  rem** 
edy,  and  the  liberality  of  his  hand. 

"  In  misery's  darkest  caverns  known, 

"  His  useful  care  was  ever  nigh, 
**  Where  hopeless  anguish  pour'd  liis  groan, 

*'  And  lonely  want  relir  d  to  die. 
*'  So  sumntons  mo(-k*d  by  chill  delay.** 

In  the  year  1806,  business  of  a  pressing  nature  required  my  pre- 
sence in  Philadelphia.  In  the  course  of  a  morning  excursion  through 
that  city,  my  attention  was  attracted  by  tlie  unusual  appearance  of  a 
group  of  yonns  men,  who  with  eager  and  anxious  looks  were  hasten- 
ing towards  a  splendid  buihnng  at  a  little  distance  in  view — it  w^s  the 
new  edifice  dedicated  to  Medical  Science.  Prompted  by  curiosity, 
I  entered,  and  the  impressive  and  interesting  figure  wh4),  tlie  next 
moment,  rivetted  my  eye,  was  the  high  priest  of  the  temple — it  was 
Rush  himself!  Ten  years  during  which  I  had  not  beheld  him,  had  made 
some  alteration  in  his  person  and  costume.  His  hair,  braided  and  se- 
cured beliind  with  a  black  ribbon,  was  oow  silver  white— and  the 
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iuvidious  artist.  Time,  had  been  silently  busy  on  his  tcmples-i-the 
wonted  glow  of  benevolence  etill  mantled  his  features — and  his  pene- 
trating grey  eye  continued  to  emit  the  living  lustre,  tlie  Mens  divinior 
of  genius — ^his  light  and  fragile  form  seemed  to  have  admitted  neither 
increase  nor  decay,  and  the  simple  suit  o{  hodden  grey  in  which  it  was 
arrayed,  was  identically,  positively  the  same.  From  the  vast  reposi- 
tory of  his  capacious  mind,  fraught  with  the  spoil  of  ages,  be  was 
unlocking  the  rich  treasures  of  antiquity,  and  scattering  the  luxuriance 
of  modem  improvement.  The  lecture  which  he  was  delivering  was 
introductory  to  his  annual  course  "  On  the  Institutes  and  Practice  of 
Physic" — it  was  "  On  the  Opinions  and  Modes  of  Practice  of  Hippo- 
crates." 

I  shall  not  pause  to  investigate  its  merits  as  an  abstract  medical 
dissertation,  but  shall  simply  advert  to  the  high  and  commanding 
eloquence  which  its  progress  involved — and  such  was  the  effect  of 
.this,  that  my  mind  was  imperiously  hurried  back  to  the  days  of  an- 
tienl  Grreece;  through  the  dim  vista  of  more,  than  two  thousand 
years  I  beheld  the  Father  of  Physic — tlie  illustrious  Hippocrates. 
"  Mild  in  bis  appearance  and  dignified  in  his  deportment^' — attired  in 
all  the  exquisite  simplicity  of  his  character,  that  divine  old  man  arose 
to  my  view — a  sun-beam  of  heaven-born  inspiration  played  among 
the  grey  locks  which  thinly  waved  down  his  shonlders.  Pale — con- 
tem|4ative — abstracted,  he  appeared  calculating  the  critical  days  of 
fever,  or  investigating  the  doctrine  of  the  temperaments.  The  vision 
was  complete  but  fleeting.  Every  artery  of  my  heart  responded  to 
its  impression — }  was  suffocated  with  emotion — I  cast  an  anxious  and 
appealing  glance  at  the  speaker ;  but,  alas !  my  sensations,  intense  as 
tiiey  were,  were  but  a  feeble  echo  of  his  who  had  awakened  them. 
He  was  chain-bound  in  tiie  spell  of  enthusiasm.  Transfixed — agita- 
ted— absorbed — lost  in  the  variety  and  overwhelmed  by  the  intensity 
of  his  feelings — the  Hippocrates  of  America  stood  hcforc  me— his  lofty 
and  upraised  brow  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  seal  and  signet 
royal  oTunbought  nobility — a  kind  of  mysterious  Halites  floated  before 
bim.  His  eye  was  illumined  by  the  glare  of  a  holy  and  fervid  de- 
Tution — a  third  agitation — a  supernatural  "  vivida  vis  anmP^  gleam- 
ed in  his  features  and  darted  through  his  fnime — every  lineament 
spoke  and  every  muscle  uttered  wisdom — the  effect  was  awfully  sub- 
Cme — powerfully,  painfully  impressive ;  it  resembled  the  fabled  ope- 
rations of  invisible  ffirial  spirits.  It  filled  me  with  tumultuary  and 
superstitious  emotion — 1  was  on  enchanted  ground — and  my  friend 
was  the  grand  magician,  who  animated  and  governed,  and  directed 
the  Borcery  of  the  scene. 

Such  wa»  Rush  the  last  time  I  ever  beheld  him :  the  images  of 
this  day  are  yet  engraven  on  the  tablet  of  my  memory — ^thry  will  re- 
main there  until  the  hand  that  inscribes  this  feeble  ti'ihute  to  his 
memory,  is  cold  and  inanimate  as  himself.  J.  R.  M. 

CxUpeppcry  4/A  May^  1813. 

N.  B.  Having  inserted  the  foregoing  at  the  request  of  a  much  esteemed 
eorretpondent,  the  editors  feel  il  their  duty  to  sdd,  that  highly  .is  ihey  esti- 
mate \\mc  pmrcssional  character  of  the  subject  of  this  elegant  portrait,  they 
hvx'e  ever  differed  from  him  in  opinion  on  a  most  important  point  in  the 
science  uf  medicinep  yxz,  the  origin  of  diseases.    See  Vol.  I.  page  132. 
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THE  BOUQUET N^  VL 


DEATH  OF  WIELAND. 


The  following  notice  of  the  death  of  Wreland,  taken  originallf 
from  the  German  papers,  is  translated  from  the  Journal  de  Paris,  of 
February  1 1th.    It  may  be  interesting  to  the  admirers  of  Oberon: 

Chbistopher  Martin  Wieland,  deceased  at  Weimar,  the  ni^ 
of  the20tli  and  21st  of  January,  1813,  had  seen  three  generations, 
during  which,  from  the  time  of  Gottsched  to  our  present  poetical 
period,  he  has  contributed  to  give  the  greatest  lustre  to  oar  litentare ; 
he  bad  celebrated  on  the  fifth  of  September  last,  not  &r,  from  Jenti 
at  the  country  seat  of  hi9  antient  friend  Madame  Greesbaek,  the  wi- 
dow of  the  counsellor,  the  eightieth  anniversary  of  his  birth,  lo  the 
great  satisfaction  and  amjdst  the  felicitations  of  all  hisfriendB  Kt  Wei- 
mar and  Jena.  The  memory  of  tliis  event  has  been  preaerved  in  a 
medal  by  Facius  of  Weimar,  upon  which  the  proiile  of  our  Anaereon 
is  much  better  represented,  than  upon  a  former  one  executed  in  1788 
by  Abramson  at  Berlin.  Wieland  afterwanis  returned  to  Wdmar, 
where'  he  continued  with  the  ardor  of  youth  his  favorite  oeeapatibn; 
the  translation  of  Cicero's  letters,  and  was  adding  a  sixth  volume  to 
that  beautiful  work,  of  which  the  fifth  part  had  appeared  in  the  course 
of  1812.  He  began  to  write  early  in  tlie  morning,  and  as  if  he  fore* 
saw  that  the  sand  of  time  had  but  a  few  moments  in  reserve  for  him, 
he  did  not  love  to  be  interrupted  in  the  employment.  He  had  not  al- 
tered in  the  least  his  ordinary  mode  of  life ;  he  appeared  occasionally  at 
public  spectacles,  and  frequently  visited  circles  of  friends.  No  person 
could  have  less  concern  about  his  health,  until  suddenly  a  sGght 
chansc  in  his  regimen,  in  the  use  of  wine,  to  which  he  wns  accustom- 
e<I,  was  followed  by  a  kind  of  parellydis,  attended  with  spasms  resem- 
bling in  tlieir  effects  (hose  of  the  apoplexy.  He  was  at  timea  deli- 
rious, with  lucid  intervals,  between  which  sparks  of  his  poetic  genius 
were  still  apparent. 

The  hall  of  the  ducal  palace  in  which  his  remains  were  exposed  to 
view,  is  the  same  where  five  years  since  were  placed  (hose  of  flie 
dutchess  Amelia,  whom  he  had  so  often  sung  under  the  name  of 
Olympia. 

Wieland"  had  for  a  long  time  expressed  a  desire  that  his  grave 
•hould  be  placed  by  the  side  of  his  wifc^s,  who  was  buried  in  1799,  in 
a  rural  spot  which  he  owned  at  Orman8tad(,  about  a  mile  from  Weimari 
between  that  city  and  Auerstadt,  where  was  also  interred  a  little 
daughter  of  his  anlient  friend  Sophie  de  lu  Roche.  His  wish  is  as 
sacred  as  a  law  to  his  family.  It  is  to  Onnansladt  that  the  German 
youth  will  go  to  pay  a  tribute  of  regret  to  tlie  poet  of  the  graces  and 
the  minstrel  of  Oberon. 

OF   THE   SCRIPTURES. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  king  of  England,  a  law  was  passed  against 
the  perusal  of  tiie  Scriptures  in  English.  It  was  enacted,  "^  Thai 
nhatsoever  Uiey^  ware  that  should  read  Vie  Scriptures  in  the  nwiher 
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5,  tbey  mould  forfeit  land,  catel,  hj]  and  godes,  from  theigrt 
Jbr  ever  ;  and  so  be  condempnedfor  herdykes  to  God,  enemies 
eromne,  and  most  errant  trditors  to  the  landeP  On  cbntrasting 
K>ve  statute  with  the  indefatigable  exertions  that  arc  now  making 
It  and  circulate  the  Bible,  what  a  revolution  in  public  sentiment 
rs  to  liave  taken  place  i 

rUOUB    MEMOIR    OF    M.   EMANUEL    SWEDENBORG,     CONCERNING 

CHAfil^S  XU.    OF  SWEDEN. 

ring  been  frequently  admitted  to  the  honor  of  hearing  his  most 
ent  raiyestjr  Charles  Xil.  discourse  on  mathematical  subjects, 
ome  an  account  of  a  new  arithmetic  invented  by  him,  may  merit 
tenlKMi  id  my  readers. 

majesty  observed  then,  that  the  denary  arithmetic,  universally 
ed  and  practised,  was  most  probably  derived  from  the  original 
»d  of  counting  on  the  fingers ;  that  illiterate  people  of  old,  when 
Mul  ran  through  the  fingers  of  both  hands,  repeated  new  periods 
ind  over  again,  and  every  time  spread  open  both  hands ;  which 
done  ten  times,  they  distinguished  each  step  by  proper  markSj 
joming  two,  three,  or  four  fingers.  Afterwards,  when  this 
d  ef  numeration  on  the  fingers^  came  to  be  expressed  by  proper 
^rs,  it  soon  became  firmly  and  universally  established,  and  so 
nary  eomputus  has  been  retained  to  this  day.  But  sorely  were  a 
;eoBietricjan,  thoroughly  versed  in  the  abstract  nature  and  funda- 
Is  of  numbers,  to  set  his  mind  upon  introducing  a  still  more 
tmnpuiua  into  the  world,  usstead  of /en  he  would  select  such  a 
t  square,  or  cube  number,  as  by  continual  bissection  or  halv- 
lat  would  at  length  terminate  in  uailyy  and  be  better  adapted 
snbdivisions  of  measures,  weights,  coins^  &c. 
18  intent  on  a  new  arithmetic,  the  hero  pitched  upon  the  number 
y  as  most  fit  for  the  purpose,  since  it  could  not  only  be  halved 
naily  down  to  unity,  without  a  fraction,  but  contained  witliin 
square  of  two,  and  was  itself  tlie  cube  Uiereof,  and  was  also 
able  to  the  received  deivominations  of  various  kinds  of  weights 
Nns,  rising  to  sixteen  and  tldrtyAwo,  the  double  and  quadruple 
i<.  Upon  these  first  consideraljoua,  he  was  pleased  to  com- 
ne  to  draw  up  an  essay  on  an  octonary  comptUuSf  jvrhich  I 
eted  in  a  few  days,  with  its  applications  to  the  received  divi- 
of  coins,  measures,  and  weights,  a  disquisition  on  cubes  and 
ss,  and  a  new  and  easy  way  of  extracting  rootSi  all  iUustrated 
zamplea. 

nii^esty  having  cast  his  eye  twice  or  thrice  over  it,  and  ob- 
g,  perhaps  from  some  hints  in  the  essay,  that  the  denary  corn- 
had  several  advantages  not  always  attended  to,  he  did  not  at 
me  seem  absolutely  to  approve  of  the  octonary;  or,  'tis  like 
{ht  conceive,  that  though  it  seemed  easy  in  theory,  yet  it  might 
difficult  to  introduce  to  practice.  Be  this  as  it  will,  he  insisted 
ing  upon  some  other  that  was  both  a  cnbe  and  a  square  number, 
Ue  to  eighty  and  divisible  down  to  unity  by  bissection.  This 
u.  IL  37  Ab.  6- 
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could  b^  no  other  than  sixty-feur,  the  cube  otftmr,  and  square  of 
eight,  (l:*'£iible  down  to  unity  without  a  fraction. 

1  immediately  presumed  to  object,  that  auch  a  number  would  be 
too  prolix,  as  it  arises  tliroup:h  a  series  of  entirely  distinct  and  lliie^ 
ent  numbers  up  to  64,  and  then  again  to  its  duplicate  4096,  and  on 
to  its  triplicate  262144,  before  the  fourth  step  commences ;  so  that 
the  drffic^tilty  of  such  a  computus  would  be  incredible,  not  only  in 
addition  and  subtraction,  but  to  a  still  higher  degree,  ip  iqultiplicati^ 
and  division.  For  the  memory  must  necessvily  retain  in  the  multi- 
plication  table  3969  distinct  products  of  the  63  numbers  of  the  fint 
step  multiplied  into  one  another,  whereas  only  48  arc  necessary  in 
the  octonary,  and  but  8  are  required  in  the  denary  arilhroetic,  which 
last  is  difficult  to  be  remembered  and  applied  in  practice,  by  some 
capacities.  But  the  8tron<::er  my  objections  were,  the  more  reaoiotr 
%vas  his  royal  mind  upon  attempting  such  a  computus.. 

Obslructions  made  him  eagerly  aspire^ 

All  lo  surmountt  and  nobly  soar  tlie  higher. 

He  insisted  that  the  alleilged  difficulties  might  be  orerlialaiiced  by 
very  many  advantages. 

A  few  days  after  this  I  was  called  before  his  majesfy,  who  morn- 
ing the  subject,  demanded  if  I  had  made  a  trial  ?  I  stilll  orgju^  my 
former  ohjections,  he  reached  me  a  paper  written  with  liis  own  hand, 
in  new  characters  and  terms  of  denomination,  the  perusal  of  which 
he  was  pleased,  at  my  entreaty,  to  f^rant  me,  wherein,  to  my  great 
surprif  e,  I  found  not  only  new  characters  and  numbers  (the  one  almoat 
mturaHy  rxpressive  of  (he  othclr)  in  a  continued  series  to.64,  so  rangsd 
as  easily  to  be  reincmbercMl,  but  also  new  denominations,  so  contrived 
by  pairs,  as  to  he  easily  extended  to  myriads  by  a  cominued  yarialioii 
of  the  character  and  denomination.  And  further,  casting  my  eye  on 
several  new  methods  for  addition  and  multiplication  by  this  coifipotiis, 
( ither  nrtiticially  contrived  or  else  inherent  in  the  characters  of  the 
numbers  themselves.  1  was  struck  with  the  profoumlest  admiration 
of  the  force  of  hi^  majesty's  jcccniuf:,  and  with  such  strange  amazement, 
as  obliged  me  to  e&teoin  this  eminent  personage,  not  my  rival,  but 
far  my  superior  in  my  own  art.  And  having  the  original  still  in  my 
custody,  at  a  proper  time  I  may  publish  it,  as  it  highly  deaenrea: 
whereby  it  will  appear  with  what  discerning  skiH  he  was  endowed, 
and  how  deeply  he  penetrated  into  the  obscurest  recesses  of  the 
arithmetical  science. 

Besides,  his  eminent  talents  in  calculation  further  appear,  by  hia 
frequently  working  and  solving  most  difficult  numerical  problems, 
barely  by  thought  and  memory,  in  which  operation  others  are  obliged 
to  take  great  pains  and  tedious  labor. 

Having  duly  weighed  the  vast  advantages  arising  from  mathematical 
and  arithmetical  knowledge  in  most  occasions  of  human  life,  he  fre- 
quf;ntly  used  it  as  an  adage,  that  he  nho  is  ignaranl  of  numten  is 
scarce  ]vcJf  a  7nnn. 

Whilst  he  V.  as  f»t  Bendar  he  composed  a  complete  volume  of  mili- 
tay  exercises^  highly  esteemed  by  tliose  who  are  best  skilled  in  the 
Urt  of  war. 
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POOR  MAN'S  BLESSING.  1^5 


DISCOVERY  OF  THE   BODY   OF   KINO   CHARLES   I. 

The  following  interesting  account  of  the. discovery  of  the  body  of 
Charles  I.  king  of  Engiand,  who  was  beheaded  by  his  subjects  on 
the  50th  of  January,  1648,  is  copied  from  the  London  Courier  of 
the  5th  of  April  last.    It  is  entitled  to  full  belief. 

The  day  before  the  interment  of  her  royal  highness  the  dutchesa 
3f  Brunswick,  in  the  new  vault  in  St.  George's  chapel,  Windsor,  a 
discovery  was  made  by  the  workmen  of  two  ancient  coffins,  one  of 
lead,  the  other  of  stone.  His  royal  highness  the  prince-regent  being 
down  at  Windsor  on  Thursday  evening,  he  was,  of  course,  consulted 
aJix>ut  the  mode  of  exploring  these  royal  remains,  which  he  directed 
to  be  immediately  done  in  his  presence.  Sir  Henry  Halford  attended 
[lis  royal  highness  to  the  vault,  when  the  leaden  coffin  being  unsol- 
dered, a  body  appeared  covered  over  with  a  waxed  cloth ;  on  carefully 
itripping  the  head  and  face,  the  countenance  of  the  unfortunate  martyr 
Charles  the  first,  immediately  appeared,  in  features  apparently  perfect 
IS  when  he  lived.  Sir  Henry  Halford  now  endeavored  to  raise  the 
body  from  the  collin,  in  attempting  which  the  head  fell  from  it,  and 
liacovered  the  irregular  fissure  made  by  the  axe,  which  appeared  to 
iMve  been  united  by  a  cement  What  added  considerably  to  the 
interest  of  this  extraordinary  spectacle  was,  that  as  the  head  sepa- 
rated from  the  neck,  a  fluid  drop  of  the  appearance  of  blood  fell  upon 
the  hand  of  sir  Henry  Halfonl,  which  he  accounts  for,  by  supposing 
it  to  have  been  the  dissolution  of  some  congealed  blood,  on  its  being 
sxposed  to  the  warmth  of  the  air. 

The  body  of  the  royal  martyr  was  always  known  to  have  been  in- 
ferred at  Windsor,  but  so  privately,  that  the  spot  could  never  be  ascer- 
tained till  now.  The  stone  coffin  was  next  opene<l,  which  from  its 
inscription,  was  found  to  contain  the  remains  of  Henry  the  eighth, 
sonsisting  of  nothing  more  than  the  skull  and  principal  limb  bones, 
{^bich  appeared  in  a  perfect  state. 

SINGULAR   CIRCUMSTANCE. 

A  cat  belonging  to  Mr.  Stephen  Denman,  of  Springfield,  New-Jer- 
ley,  having  brou^t  forth  a  litter  of  kittens,  they  were  all  drowned  but 
Mie.  The  following  day,  while  his  men  were  at  work  in  the  field, 
liey  killed  a  mink,  that  had  two  young  ones,  which  having  taken, 
liey  brought  home.  As  soon  as  the  bereaved  cat  discovered  the 
ninks,  she  took  them  up  and  carried  them  to  her  bed,  suckled  and 
■eared  theni|  and  they  are  now  as  domesticated  and  as  tame  aa 

A  POOR  BIAN's  blessing. 

An  the  provision  which  a  poor  man's  child  requires,  is  industry  and  ' 
DDocence.  With  these  qualities,  though  without  a  cent  to  set  him  for- 
mrd,  be  goes  into  the  world  prepared  to  become  a  useful,  virtuous 
md  happy  man.  But  in  the  higher  stations  of  Hfe,  Hmre  is  a  veii  dlB- 
»lty  10  i^acing  children  in  situations  which  wQI  snpport  them  In  fbe 
itbits  In  which  they  have  been  broo^t  op  hf  JBbdr  pareats;  wIMi 
s  sonif^Hiies  a  great  and  distresring  peipleriilf.'- 
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2S6  C^OKJUGiAL  LOVE. 


A  VISION  ON  CONJUGIAL*  LOVE. 

As  deeply  musing  on  celestial  things. 

On  friendship,  marriage,  and  on  mutual  loVe, 

One  morning  bright  a  heavenly  voice  I  heardy 

And  thus  it  spoke :    We  have  perceived^  that  thoU 

Dost  meditate,  on  love  eonjugial  >** 

On  such  as  angels  in  the  heavens  enjoy. 

Wherefore,  that  thou  may'st  be  informed  thereof^ 

To  tell  frail  mortals  of  celestial  joys ; 

We  will  let  down  from  thence,  for  thee  to  view, 

"  An  angei'/iair  conjugUl  ;'*  When  lo  t 

Appear'^],  descending  from  the  highest  heaven, 

A  diamond  chariot,  glittering  as  the  sun ! 

Two  snow-white  horses  gently  drew  along 

This  heavenly  car,  in  which,  at  distance  view'd, 

AppearM  an  angel :    As  it  near  approached, 

A  /lair  cele9tialf  in  beauty  bright, 

Displayed  at  once  their  brilliant  heavenly  forms. 

A  turtle-doVe  sat  perch'd  in  either  hand. 

Which,  waving  gently,  thus  they  me  addressed : 

*^  Wilt  thou,  that  we  come  nearer,  mortal  man  ? 

But  should  we  thee  too  near  approach,  take  heed, 

Lest  thy  too  feeble  pow'rs  are  overwhclm'd 

With  the  celestial  blaze  of  love  and  truth. 

Which  flows  from  our  liigh  heaven,  ineffable 

To  those  inhabiting  your  world  obscure.** 

To  whom  in  humble  attitude,  I  bow'd  ; 

While  they  approaching,  thus  divinely  spake: 

**  We  are  a  pair  conjugial,  blcss'd  in  heav'n  : 

Where  we  have  liv'd,  in  all  the  flow'r  of  youth. 

Since  that  bless'd  time,  on  earth  you  name 

The  Golden  Age.'*    With  wonder  and  delight, 

I  humbly  dar*d  to  view  this  matchless  pair ! 

Whose  face,  and  form,  and  raiment,  all  displayed 

The  brightest  emblem  of  conjugial  love. 

In  all  the  bloom  of  manly  youth  appear'd 

The  husband :  from  his  eyes,  the  sparkling  light, 

Deriv'd  from  wisdom,  darted  brightest  rays; 


•  From  the  Ladn  tm^MsfsM*  *  higher  degree  of  imkrn  tb«n  is  under* 
tfped  by  the  tcna  ctv/iytfC  wilcli  is  firom  the  Utia  word  c9nfugQle. 
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From  whence  was  radiant,  from  the  inmost  ground 
His  face,  refulgent  as  the  shining  east 
In  ail  the  splendor  of  celesdal  truth, 
Cloth'd  was  he,  in  an  upper  robe»  which  reach'd. 
In  graceful  ease,  down  to  his  feet :    His  vest 
Of  heavenly  blue ;  round  which  a  golden  girdle* 
Jlich  with  precious  stones,  (one  graced  each  side 
And  one  more  bright  the  middle  grac'd)  was  girt. 
His  stockings  were  of  shining  linen  white, 
With  threads  of  brilliant  silver  intermixed  : 
Of  velvet  were  his  shoes. 

Such  was  the  form 
Of  lorve  conjugialy  with  the  husband  shown. 
But  with  the  wife,  can  language  it  describe  ? 
Her  face  was  seen  by  me,  yet  'twas  not  seen; 
As  b^uty  in  its  highest  form,  'twas  seen ; 
Because  tiiis  beauty  cannot  be  express'd, 
Unseen--ibr  in  her  face  shone  splendid  light, 
Such  only  as  the  highest  heaven  affords ! 
Dazzling  my  sight— -my  mind  in  wonder  lost! 
Observing  this,  she  ask'd^—"  What  seest  tliou  ?*• 
I  answered  thus— -<<  Nought  but  conjugial  love^ 
And  its  most  perfect  form  I  see ;  and  yet 
{ tlo  not  ^ee.'*    When  lo !   she  tum'd  herself 
Obliquely  from  her  husband's  brilliant  form ! 
Then,  only,  could  my  eyes,  with  safety,  view 
Attentively  her  various,  countless,  charms; 
Which  all  the  painter's  art  to  imitate, 
Would  be  in  vain :  For  in  all  nature's  round. 
No  colors  bright  and  rich  enough  exist. 
Even  faintly  to  express  their  vivid  hues. 
The  flaming  light  of  her  high  native  heaven, 
Deriv'd  from  wisdom's  love,  shone  in  her  eyes : 
With  diadems  and  flowers  her  hair  was  deck'd, 
Arrang'd  in  correspondence  with  her  beauty. 
Carbuncles  form'd  her  necklace ;  from  it  hung 
A  rosary  of  rich  chrysolites : 
Bracelets  of  pearl  she  wore :  Her  upper  robe 
Of  scarlet  was  compos'd— .and  undeniealh, 
A  purple  stomacher  was  clasp'd  in  front 
With  rubies  bright    But  what  me  most  amaz*d| 
These  colors  varied  constantly!  «i  she 
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Her  husband  view'd :  In  mutual  uspcct  seen, 
More  splendid  were  their  hues— obliquely  vieiv'd^ 
Less  brilliant  they  appear'd. 

These  beauties  mark'd, 
Again  of  love  and  truth  they  me  address'd^ 
And  such  their  union  was,  that  each  appear'd 
To  speak  the  language  of  the  other,  with  voice 
That  to  my  ear  in  sweetest  sounds  convey'd, 
The  bliss  that  flows  from  innocence  and  peace. 
At  length  with  heaven-directed  eyes,  they  said, 
«  We  are  recalled — we  must  from  you  depart*** 
When  lo !   again  they  instantly  appear'd 
In  chariot  bright,  convey'd  through  flowering  shrubs, 
Through  olive  groves,  and  orange-bearing  trees. 
Until  they  near  approach'd  their  native  heaven ; 
Where,  met  by  virgins  of  celestial  bloom, 
They  welcom'd  were ;  and  ^hen  aloft  convey'd, 
Beyond  the  sight  of  keenest  mortal  eye. 

S.  P. 


IMPORTANT    TO    FARMEBS. 

A  respectable  farmer,  who  keeps  a  large  flock  of  sheep,  made 
a  successful  experiment  on  several  young  lambs,  apparently  dead, 
in  consequence  of  being  exposed  to  a  cold  storm.  They  were  so 
much  chilled  with  the  cold  and  rain,  that  he  did  not  expect  they 
would  survive.  He,  however  made  a  waim  bath,  tempered  to 
about  ninety  dep:rees,  and  put  the  lambs  in,  and,  to  his  great  sur- 
prise, in  about  fifteen  minutes  they  were  so  far  recovered  as  to 
run  about  tiic  room,  and  are  now  as  well  as  any  others  of  tlie  flock. 
They  who  try  this  experiment,  should  be  careful  that  the  bath  is 
not  too  warm,  nor  set  too  near  the  Arc. 


CANTHARIOES,   OR    SPANISH    FLIES. 

A  gentleman  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has  made  th«  important 
discovery,  that  the  above  valuable  article  of  medicine  may  be 
obtained  by  cultivating  the  Garden  Lavender,  He  stales  that  he 
has  cultivated  this  herb  for  several  years,  and  uniformly  observed 
on  it,  in  August  and  September,  a  specie^  of  black  bug,  which, 
though  it  liad  four  wings,  cannot  or  will  not  fly  at  that  season. 
These,  on  trial,  he  found  to  be  a  species  of  Cantharidcs  as  good 
as  impor^d.  They  are  smaller  than  the  brown  Cantharides 
usually  found  on  the  potato,  &c.  and  which  appear  only  at  inter- 
vals of  a  few  years,  whereas  these  black  ones  are  every  year  fotuid 
en  La? f  nder. 
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VIL....OF  FAITH. 

73.  .It  18  impossible  for  any  one  to  undentand  what  Faith  is  in  its 
real  essence,  unless  he  first  understandeth  what  Charity  is  in  its  es- 
sence ;  because  where  there  is  no  Charity  there  can  be  no  Faith ;  in- 
asmuch as  Ckiarity  is  united  witli  Faith,  and  maketh  one  with  it:  For 
whatsoever  a  man  loveth,  or  holdeth  dear  to  him,  that  he  esteem- 
eth  as  Good ;  and  whatsoever  he  believeth,  that  he  esteemeth  as 
Truth ;  firom  whence  it  appeareth,  that  there  is  the  same  union  sub- 
sisting between  Charity  and  Faith,  as  between  Goodness  and  Truth ; 
the  nature  of  which  union  may  be  seen  above,  in  the  chapter  con- 
cerning Goodness  and  Truth. 

74u  There  is  the  same  union  also  subsisting  between  Charity  and 
FaithyRB  between  the  two  faculties  of  the  Will  and  the  Understanding 
in  man ;  for  these  two  faculties  are  the  recipients  of  Goodness  and 
Truth :  The  Will  is  the  recipient  of  Goodness,  and  the  Understanding 
of  Truth ;  in  like  manner  also,  they  are  the  recipients  of  Charity  and 
Faith,  inasmuch  as  Goodness  hath  relation  to  Charity,  and  Truth  hath 
leladoii  to  Faith.  It  is  well  known  that  Charity  and  Faith  appertain 
mto  man,  and  have  their  abode  within  him ;  of  consequence  they  must 
reside  in  his  Will  and  his  Understanding,  since  the  whole  life  of  man 
is  contained  in  those  two  faculties,  and  derived  from  them.  Man  is 
also  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  memory ;  but  this  is  only  a  repository 
for  the  collectint;  and  storing  up  such  things  as  enter  into  the  Under- 
standing and  Will.  Hence  it  is  manifest,  Uiat  the  same  union  subsist- 
eth  between  Charity  and  Faith,  as  between  the  Will  and  the  Under- 
standing ;  the  nature  of  which  union  may  be  seen  above,  in  the  chap- 
ter concerning  tlie  Will  and  the  Understanding. 

75.  Charity  uniteth  itself  with  Faith  in  man,  when  he  loveth  and  will- 
eth  what  he  knoweth  and  perceiveth ;  otherwise  it  remaineth  without, 
and  he  hath  no  property  or  possession  in  it. 

76.  Faith  is  not  Faith  in  man  till  it  becometh  spiritual ;  and  it  never 
becometh  spiritual  till  It  is  a  Faith  proceeding  from  Love ;  and  it  then 
becometh  a  Faith  proceeding  from  Lovey  when  man  loveth  to  live  a 
life  of  Truth  and  Goodness,  that  is,  to  live  accordiDg  to  Uie  precepts 
ofthe  WordofGod. 

Vol.  II.  .^8  No.l. 
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77.  Faith  is  an  affinction  for  Truth,  arising  from  the  love  of  truth, 
for  truth's  sake ;  and  to  love  truth  for  truth's  sake,  constituteth  tJie 
spirituality  of  man :  Tliis  is  the  real  distinction  between  the  spiritual 
and  the  natural  man ;  the  spiritual  man  loveth  truth  for  its  own  sake; 
tlie  natural  man  loveth  it  not  for  its  own  sake,  hut  for  the  sake  of  self- 
ish ,8;lory,  credit  and  emolument.  Truth,  abstracted  from  such  selfisb 
considerations,  is  of  a  spiritual  essence,  inasmuch  as  it  proceedeth 
from  the  Deity ;  and  whatsoever  proceedeth  from  the  Deity  is  spiritual, 
and  is  united  with  man  by  Love ;  for  Love  is  spiritual  union. 

78.  It  is  possible  for  a  man  to  know,  to  consider  of,  and  even  to 
comprehend  many  things,  which  yet  he  entirely  rejecteth,  wlicn  he  is 
left  to  his  own  private  meditations,  if  they  do  not  accord  with  his 
ruling  love  and  affections  :  Of  consequence  he  rejecteth  such  things 
after  death,  when  his  spiritual  man  casteth  off  its  material  covering; 
inasmuch  as  nothing  remaint^th  in  the  spirit  of  man  but  what  hath  en- 
tered into,  and  become  incorporated  with  his  love.  Other  things  are 
reg:ardcd  after  death  as  having  no  place  in  him  or  not  belonging  to  him ; 
and  because  they  were  never  united  with  his  ruling  affections,  he  cast- 
eth them  away  from  hhn.  We  speak  here  of  the  union  and  residence 
of  things  in  the  spirit  of  man,  because  it  is  this  which  liveth,  and  ex- 
isteth,  and  which  is  a  true  and  real  man,aflcr  the  r(;jec lion  of  its  mate- 
rial body  by  death. 

79.  The  light  and  heat  of  the  sun  will  supply  us  with  a  veirjust  idea 
of  tlie  nature  of  Goodness  and  Truth,  wherein  the  essences  of 
Charity  and  Faith  do  respectively  consist.  When  the  light  is 
united  with  the  heat,  as  in  the  time  of  spring  and  summer,  then 
the  whole  face  of  tlie  earth  is  blessed  with  the  powers  of  life  and 
Te«;etation :  but  when  the  liirht  is  without  heat,  as  in  the  time  of 
winter,  then  the  whole  face  of  the  earth,  with  every  thing  that  groweth 
upon  it,  is  in  a  state  of  death  and  inactivity.  Truth,  in  like  manner, 
which  is  the  object  of  Faith,  is  spiritual  lii^ht ;  and  Goodness,  which  is 
the  object  of  Love,  is  spiritual  l»eat ;  and  from  hence  we" may  form  a 
very  just  idea  of  the  stale  and  condition  of  each  member  of  Christ's 
Church  upon  earth,  when  his  Faith  is  united  with  Ciiarity,  and  when  it 
is  separated  from  it :  In  tlie  former  case  hv^  is  like  a  rich  ganlen  or 
paradise ;  in  the  latter  he  is  like  a  barren  tiesart,  or  a  country  covered 
with  snow. 

80.  Confidence  or  trust  in  God,  which  is  said  to  be  the  effect  of 
Faith,  and  is  called  thatFaiih  wliich  briuiceth  salviillon,  is  of  a  mere 
natural  origin,  and  in  no  respect  spiritual,  when  it  it*  the  elfer t  of  Faitli 
alone.  Spiritual  conlidence,  ortnist  in  God,  deriveth  its  life  and  es- 
sence from  the  good  affe<:tions  of  Love,  but  not  from  hare  speculations 
of  Faith  without  Love.  The  conruh^nce  which  arisrs  from  Faith  without 
Love,  is  dead  :  for  which  r(:a>on  true  confidtuce  ca»i  never  be  pos- 
sessed by  such  as  live  evil  lives.  It  is  a  fa's*'  con.Hdcnce  also  to  sup- 
pose that  men  may  be  saveti  by  the  merits  of  Cluist,  without  any  re- 
gard to  their  own  lives.  All  poi-sons,  indeed,  who  are  under  the  in- 
fluence of  true  spiritual  Failh,  have  conlidence  in  the  I^ord  Jesus 
Christ,  that  thev  are  saved  by  him :  because  the v  believe  that  he 
came  mto  the  world  to  give  eternal  life  to  those  who  lirlieve  and  do 
according  to  his  commandments,  and  that  he  regenerateth  tlieui,  aiul 
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fittuth  Uiem  for  Ihe  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  (hey  believe  also  that  he 
doeth  this  of  his  own  pure  mercy,  without  the  help  of  man. 

81. To  believe  the  things  which  God  hath  rfceakd  in  his  Word,  and 
to  abide  by  the  doctrines  oftiie  Church,  huth  an  appearance,  indeed,  of 
being  a  true  Faith,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  sufipose  that  such  a 
Faith  may  save  a  man,  whether  his  lite  be  a<rreeable  or  not  to  the 
doctrines  which  he  believeth.  But  this  is  a  thing  impossible ;  such  a 
Faith  being  only  the  Faith  of  (lersuasion  ;  whose  nature  and  charac- 
ters we  shall  now  proceed  to  describe. 

82.  The  Faith  of  persuasion  consisteth  in  believing  and  loving  the 
Word  of  God,  and  tlie  doctrine  of  the  Church,  not  out  of  any  regard 
to  truth,  and  a  conformity  of  life  to  its  dictates,  but  for  the  sake  of 
worldly  advantages,  honors  and  distinctions,  as  tlie  principal  ends  of 
pnrHuing  truth.  Such  persons,  therefore,  as  are  imttcr  the  influence  of 
this  kind  of  Faith*  are  regardless  of  the  Lord  and  his  kiiigdoin,  and 
let  all  their  views  centre  in  this  world  and  themst^lves.  Tiiis  Fuith  of 
persuasion,  so  far  as  it  relateth  to  tiie  tnitii  of.  Church-doctriiios,  is 
Htronger  id  those  who  aspire  aficr  preiV mier.t,  and  are  eager  to 
grow  rich  in  the  world,  than  in  those  who  are  of  a  more  humble  and 
contented  nature ;  the  reason  whereof  is,  because  Church-doctrines 
serve  tbe  former  as  means  to  procure  their  ond??:  and  in  proportion 
(hey  love  and  depend  upon  the  moans  wliereby  it  is  procured.  The 
ease,  in  short,  is  this :  So  far  as  men  are  inilamod  with  the  fires  of 
self-love,  and  the  love  of  the  world,  niid  speak,  preach,  and  act  ac- 
cording to  the  impulse  (J*  those  firos,  so  far  they  are  under  the  power 
of  their  persuasion;  and  in  this  case,  tlicy  do  not  know  but  that  they 
are  in  the  truth  ;  whereas,  wlien  those  tiros  are  ab.idd  in  them,  their 
Faith  and  persuasion  are  abated  in  the  same  proixirllon,  and  oftentimes 
are  entirely  extinguished.  Hence  it  is  evidiMit,  that  the  Faith  of  per- 
suasion is  of  the  lips,  and  not  of  the  heart ;  and  of  consequence,  that 
it  wanteth  the  essential  property  of  true  Faith. 

83.  Tliey  who  are  under  the  influence  of  the  Faith  of  persuasion, 
have  no  internal  perception  of  the  truth  or  the  falsity  of  what  they 
teach;  nor  indeed  is  it  a  matter  of  any  consequence  to  them  whether 
their  doctrines  be  true  or  false,  if  so  be  Uiey  only  scjuare  with  popular 
opinions,  and  gain  a  popular  assent;  for  they  are  void  of  all  affection 
for  truth  on  its  own  account,  and  therefore  recede  from  the  Faith 
whensoever  it  is  unattended  with  honor  and  wealth,  if  they  can  do  it 
but  with  a  safe  reputation.  For  the  Faith  of  persuasion  hath  no  resi- 
dence in  tJie  interiors  of  the  soul,  but  standctli  as  it  were  in  an  outer 
gate,  in  the  court  of  the  memory,  where  it  is  ready  for  senice  when- 
Boever  it  is  called  upon.  Of  consequ<»nce,  this  Faith  vanishes  away 
after  death,  together  with  all  the  truths  and  doctrines  which  it  em- 
braced ;  for  then  no  Faith  remainoth  but  what  hath  its  abode  in  the  in- 
teriors of  the  soul,  tliat  is,  what  hatli  its  root  in  goodness,  and  is 
thereby  incori>orated  with  life. 

84.  bur  Lord  alhideth  to  such  persons  as  are  imder  the  influence 
of  the  Faith  of  persuasion,  in  these  words:  "Many  shall  say  unto 
me  in  that  day,  Lord,  Lord,  Iiave  we  not  prophesied  in  thy  name,  and 
in  thy  name  cast  out  ricvils,  and  in  thy  name  done  many  wonderful 
things  ?  and  then  will  1  profess  unto  them,  I  never  knew  you,  itepart 
from  nic,  yc  that  work  iniquity,"  St.  Matt.  vii.  ver.  22, 23  ;  and  again, 
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"  Then  shall  ye  begin  to  say,  we  have  eaten  and  drunk  in  thy  pie* 
eence,  and  thou  hast  taught  in  our  streets ;  but  he  shall  say,  1  tell  yon» 
I  know  you  not  whenc^ou  are ;  depart  from  me  ye  that  work  ini- 
quity,"  St.  Luke  viii.  ver.  26,  27.  The  same  people  are  alluded  to 
likewise  in  the  character  of  the  foolish  Tirgins,  who  had  no  oil  in  their 
lamps ;  *'  Afterwards  came  also  the  other  virgins,  saying,*  Lord,  Lord» 
open  unto  us ;  but  be  answered  and  said,  verily  I  say  unto  you,  I 
know  you  not,"  St.  Matt  xxt.  11,  12.  By  oil  in  their  lamps  it 
spiritually  signified  the  blessing  of  Love  dwelling  m  Faith. 

[To  be  continued.) 


LIFE  OF  EMANUEL  SWEDENBORG. 

{Continued  from  page  245.) 

The  astonishing  and  well-attested  relations  we  have  already  enu- 
merated in  tlie  life  of  this  highly  illuminated  messenger  of  the  Lord, 
may  serve  to  convince  serious  and  unprejudiced  minds,  that  he  had 
real  and  unquestionable  communication  with  the  spiritual  world,  and 
its  inhabitants.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  relate  a  few  other  particu* 
lars,  equally  well  authenticated,  though  not  less  extraordinary.  In 
the  year  1767,  Swedenborg,  who  was  then  in  London,  was  about  to 
depart  for  Sweden,  and  desired  Mr.  Springer,  an  intimate  friend,  to 
procure  him  a  good  captain,  which  he  did,  and  made  the  agreement 
with  a  person  named  Dixon.  Mr.  Swedeuborg's  effects  were  carried 
on  board  the  vessel ;  and  as  his  apartment  was  at  some  distance  from 
the  port,  they  took  for  that  night  a  chamber  at  an  inn  near  it,  because 
the  captain  of  the  vessel  was  to  come  and  fetch  him  in  the  morning. 
He  went  to  bed,  and  Mr.  Springer  went  to  sit  in  another  room  with 
the  person  of  the  house,  with  whom  he  was  conversing.  They  both 
heard  a  remarkable  noise,  and  could  not  apprehend  what  it  could 
be ;  and  therefore  drew  near  to  a  door,  where  there  was  a  little  win- 
dow that  looked  into  the  chamber  where  Mr.  Swedenborg  lay.  They 
saw  him  with  his  hands  raised  towards  heaven,  and  his  body  in  the 
greatest  agitation.  He  spoke  much  for  the  space  of  half  an  hour, 
but  they  could  understand  nothing  of  what  he  said,  except,  that  when 
he  let  his  hands  fall  down,  they  heard  him  say  with  a  loud  voice, 
*^  My  God  ?^  but  they  could  not  hear  what  he  said  more.  He  re- 
mained afterwards  very  quietly  in  his  bed.  Mr.  Springer  entered  the 
chamber  with  the  master  of  the  house,  and  asked  him  if  he  was  ill. 
No,  said  he,  but  1  have  had  a  long  discourse  with  some  of  the  hea- 
venly friends,  and  am  at  this  time  in  a  violent  sweat 

As  his  effects  were  embarked  on  board  the  vessel,  he  asked  the 
person  of  the  house  to  let  him  have  a  shirt ;  he  then  went  again  to 
bed,  and  slept  till  morning.  When  the  captain  of  the  vessel  came  to 
fetch  Mr.  Swedenborg,  Mr.  Springer  took  his  leave  of  him,  and 
wishe^l  him  a  happy  voyage  ;  and  having  asked  the  ca])tain  if  he  was 
provided  with  good  and  necessary  provisions,  he  answered  that  he 
bad  aa  much  as  was  needful  for  the  voyage.  On  this  Swedenborg 
said,  <'  My  friend,  we  have  not  need  of  a  great  quantity  ;  for  this 
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day  week  we  shall,  by  the  aid  of  God,  enter  into  the  port  of  Btock- 
holniy  at  2  o'clock."      On  captain  Dixon's  return,  he  related  to  Mr. 
Springer  that  this  happened  exactly  as  i/lr.  Swedenborg  had  foretold. 
IVo  other  captains  of  Teasels  carried  him  from  England  to  Swedeni 
and  brought  him  back  from  thence.    The  name  of  one  was  Harrison, 
the  other  Browel.    The  first  mentioned  that  *'  Mr.  Swedenboi^  kept 
himself  to  his  l>ed  almost  all  the  time  of  the  voyage,  spoke  much 
when  (apparently)  alone,  and  always  answered  any  questions  he  put 
to  him  with  great  sagacity."    Captain  Harrison  further  observed,  that. 
**  when  Swedenborg  was  on  boftid  his  ship,  he  had  the  most  favorable 
wind,  and  if  he  could  always  have  him,  he  would  carry  him  very 
willingliy  for  nothing."     Captain  Browel  said  the  same  :    he  carried 
him  from  London  to  Stockholm,  in  a  very  remarkably  short  space  of 
time.    When  he  spoke  of  this  to  Mr.  Swedenborg,  he  replied — ^  1 
have  always  been  particularly  favored  in  sea  voyages."    Mr.  Robsam  ' 
met  him  in  his  carriage,  when  he  was  coming  to  London,  his  last 
voyage  bat  one,  and  asked  him  how  he  durst  undertake  so  long  a 
voyage  at  the  age  of  eighty  :  Do  you  think,  added  he,  that  J  shall  see 
yon  return  hither  ?    *' Be  not  uneasy,  my  friend,  (said  he)  if  you 
live,  we  shall  see  one  another  again,  for  I  have  yet  another  voyage 
of  this  kind  to  make."     He  returned  accordingly.    The  last  time  of 
Ilia  departare  from  Sweden,  he  went  to  see  Mr.  Robsam  on  the  day 
he  was  to  set  out,  who  then  asked  him  if  they  should  meet  again. 
He  answered  in  a  tender  and  affecting  manner,  "  I  do  not  know  whe- 
ther I  ahall  return  ;  but  am  assured,  I  shall  not  die  before  1  have 
liniahed  the  publication  of  the  book  entitled  True  Christian  R^ligian^ 
and  for  which  only  I  am  now  about  to  depart.    But  should  we  not 
aee  one  another  more  in  this  lower  world,  we  shall  in  the  presence 
of  the  Lord  our  good  Father,  if  we  observe  to  do  his  commandments." 
He  thai  took  a  cheerful  leave,  and  went  with  an  apparent  vigor  of 
body  of  a  man  of  thirty  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Robsam  once  asked  him,  if  it  was  worth  while  to  take  notice 
of  dreams.  He  answered,  that  ''  at  this  time  the  Lord  seldom  gives 
revelations  in  dreams,  yet  it  may  happen  that  such  as  understand 
correspondencies  may  draw  advantage  from  them  ;  in  the  si^pe 
manner  as  a  person  awake  may  prove  his  inward  state  by  comparing 
his  own  will  with  the  precepts  of  the  Lord." 

[To  be  conlinued,) 
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{Continued  from  page  268.) 
THE   ORIGIN   OF   ANGELS   AND   DEVILS. 

He  who  is  instructed  in  the  nature  of  Divine  order,  may  know,  that 
man  was  created  for  this  end,  namely,  that  he  may  become  an  anrrel, 
for  in  him  is  the  ultimate  of  order,  wherein  all  that  appertains  to 
heavenly  and  angelic  wisdom  may  be  formed,  renewed,  and  multi- 
ptied.    Divine  order  never  subsists  in  what  is  intermediate,  or  forms 
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any  thing  there  without  what  is  ultimate ;  but  in  order  to  its  being  in 
its  fulness  and  perfection,  it  must  proceed  to  its  ultimate  or  limit : 
.then,  when  it  has  attained  tJiareto,  it  has  th^  power  of  forming,  and 
also,  by  virtue  of  things  mediate  therein  reposited,  of  renewing  and 
producing  itself  afresh,  which  is  effected  by  means  of  procreation  : 
wherefore  in  the  ultimates  is  the  seminary  of  heaTen.  This  also  Is 
understood  by  what  is  said  of  man  and  of  his  creation,  in  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis,  verse  26,  27,  28  :  "  God  said,  let  us  make  man 
in  our  image ^  according  to  our  likeness :  and  God  created  man  in  his 
imagr,  in  the  image  of  God  created  fu  Mm  ;  male  and  female  created 
he.  than.  Jlnd  Chd  blessed  them,  and  God  said  unto  thanj  be  fruit/ ui^ 
and  niultipiii  i/oiirselvfs  f^  to  create  in  the  image  and  likeness  of  God, 
is  to  reposit  in  man  all  things  of  divine  onier  from  first  to  last,  and 
thus  as  to  the  interiors  of  his  mind  to  make  him  an  angel. 

The  reason  why  the  TiOrd  rose  again,  not  only  as  to  his  spirit,  but 
also  as  to  his  body,  is,  because,  when  in  the  world,  be  glorifiecl  bis 
whole  humanity,  that  is,  made  it  Divine.  For  his  soul,  being  derived 
from  the  Father,  was  of  itself  the  essential  Divinity,  and  his  body 
became  a  likeness  of  the  soul,  that  is,  of  tlie  Father,  and  tlius  it  was 
also  made  Divine.  Hence  it  was,  that,  differently  fW>m  all  other  men, 
he  rose  again  both  as  to  soul  and  body.  This  he  also  manifested  to 
bis  disciples,  wfien  they  took  him  to  be  a  spirit,  by  sayii^,  "  Behold 
imy  tmnds  and  nn/fert,  thai  it  is  I  myself:  fumdle  me  and  see^  for  a 
spirit  hath  not  flesh  and  honrs^  as  ye  see  me  have,"  Luke  xxiv.  36,  37, 
38  ;  by  which  he  icave  them  to  undci-stand,  tliat  be  was  man,  not  only 
as  to  spirit,  but  also  as  to  body. 

From  what  !ias  ix^on  advanced  wc  may  now  safely  conclude,  that 
all  who  have  bi)Q.n  born  men  from  the  beginning  of  creation,  and  are 
deceased,  are  cither  in  iieaven  or  hell.  This  follows, y/r*/,  fi-om  what 
has  been  said  and  shown  in  the  preceding  numbers,  namely,  that 
heaven  and  holl  are  from  mankind.  SecontUy,  from  this  consideration, 
that  every  man,  afler  his  departure  from  this  world,  contiijues  to  live 
to  eternity.  Thirdly,  that  thus  all  who  were  ever  bom  men  since 
the  creation  of  the  world,  and  are  deceased,  are  either  in  heaven  or 
hiii.  Fourthly,  that  whereas  all  who  shall  hereafier  be  bom,  will  also 
go  into  the  spiritual  world — that  world  is  of  such  an  extent  and  nature, 
that  tlio  natural  world,  wherein  men  dwell  on  the  earths,  cannot  be 
compared  therewith.  But  in  order  that  these  positions  may  be  nioro 
distinctly  perceived,  and  made  evident,  I  shall  here  unfold  and  dc- 
Bcribc  thera  one  by  one. 

That  all  who  have  been  born  nien  since  the  beginninjr  of  creation, 
and  are  deceaserl,  are  either  in  heaven  or  hell,  foUon's  from  nhat  has 
hp,en.  praced,  namely,  that  heavnn  and  hell  are  from  mmddnd,  appears 
without  explication.  It  has  been  the  prevailing  belief  heretofore,  that 
men  will  not  go  to  heaven  or  hell  before  tlie  day  of  the  Last  Judg- 
ment, when  the  soul  will  return  ;to  its  body,  and  so  enter  into  tlie 
enjoyment  of  such  thinj^s  as  are  supposed  to  be  proper  to  the  body. 
Into  tliia  belief  the  simple  have  been  led,  by  those  who  professed 
wisdom,  and  liave  made  inquiry  concerning  the  interior  state  of  man ; 
such  persons  having  never  thought  about  tlie  spiritual  worhl,  but 
only  about  the  natural,  and  consequently,  having  never  thought  about 
the  spiritual  man,  have  therefore  been  ignorant  that  the  spiritual  man. 
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which  is  within  every  one's  natural  body,  is  equally  in  a  human  form 
as  the  natural  man ;  hence  it  never  entered  into  their  mind,  that  the 
natural  man  derives  its  human  form  from  the  spiritual  man  within  it ; 
although  they  might  see  that  the  spiritual  man  acts  at  pleasure  in  all 
and  every  part  of  the  natural  man,  and  that  the  natural  man  is  alto- 
gether incapable  of  acting  of  itself :  it  is  the  spiritual  man  that  thinks 
and  wills,  for  this  the  natural  man  cannot  do  of  itself,  and  thought 
and  will  are  the  all  in  all  of  the  natural  man,  for  the  latter  is  acted 
opon  at  the  pleasure  of  the  former,  and  likewise  speaks  as  the  former 
thinks,  insomnch  that  action  is  nothing  but  will,  and  speech  is  nothing 
but  tboQght,  for  on  the  removal  of  will  and  thought,  speech  and 
action  instantly  cease.  Hence  it  appears,  that  tlie  spiritual  man  is 
the  real  man,  and  resides  in  all  anil  singular  parts  of  the  natural  man, 
consequently,  that  it  has  the  same  likeness  and  appearance,  for  every 
part  or  partkle  of  the  natural  man,  which  is  not  acted  upon  by  the 
spiritoaly  is  fifeless.  But  the  spiritual  man  cannot  appear  to  the  eyes 
of  the  natural  man,  for  what  is  natural  cannot  see  what  is  spiritual^ 
bat  what  is  spiritual  can  see  what  is  natural ;  this  being  according  to 
order,  whereas  the  former  is  contrary  to  order,  for  all  influx  is  from 
the  spiritual  into  the  natural  world ;  so  also  is  sight,  for  sight  is  influx; 
but  influx  from  the  natural  into  the  spiritual  world  is  a  thing  impossi- 
ble. The  spiritual  man  is  what  is  called  the  spirit  of  man,  which 
apfiears  in  the  spiritual  world  in  a  perfect  human  form,  and  which 
lives  after  death.  As  the  learned  have  known  nothing  concerning  the 
Bpirihial  world,  and  consequently  nothing  respecting  the  spirit  of  man, 
as  was  observed  above,  therefore  they  have  imagined,  that  man  can- 
not live  as  a  man,  until  the  soul  return  to  the  body,  and  again  be 
endued  with  its  senses  ;  hence  have  arisen  such  vain  and  silly  ideas 
concemiog  the  resurrection  of  man,  as  that  the  body,  although  de- 
voured by  worms  and  flsh,  and  totally  fallen  to  dust,  is  to  be  collected 
t<^ether  again  by  an  act  of  Divine  Omnipotence,  and  reunited  to  the 
soul ;  and  that  this  will  not  take  place  before  the  cud  of  the  world, 
when  the  visible  universe  is  to  perish :  besides  many  more  things  of 
a  like  nature,  which  .exceed  all  comprehension,  and  strike  the  mind 
at  first  sight  as  impossibilities,  and  contrary  to  Divine  order ;  hence 
also  the  faith  of  many  becomes  weak ;  for  they  who  think  wisely, 
cannot  believe  what  they  do  not  in  some  measure  comprehend,  and 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  faith  in  impossibilities,  or  in  what  a  man 
believes  to  be  impoRsiblo.  From  this  ground  it  is,  that  they,  who  do 
not  belieice  in  a  life  afti^r  death,  draw  arguments  against  it.  But  that 
man  rises  again  immediately  after  death,  and  that  he  is  then  in  a  |>er- 
fect  human  form,  may  be  seen  in  many  articles  in  the  treatise  on 
Heaven  and  Hell.  Tlu>se  observations  are  made,  that  it  may  be  still 
farther  confirmed,  that  heaven  and  hell  are  from  mankind  ;  whence 
it  follows,  that  all  who  were  ever  born  men  since  the  beginning  of 
creation,  and  are  deceased,  are  cither  in  lieaven  or  hell. 

CTo  be  continued  J  _ 
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Jt  18  almost  unacGountable,  on  the  first  Tiew  of  (he  case,  how 
can  so  willingly  engage  on  the  side  of  unbelief,  in  matters  so  bifMr 
interesting  and  desirable ;  for  most  pride  themselyes  in  their  kMw- 
kdge ;  whereas  incredulity  is  the  negation  and  grant  qf  knonkdgit^ 
and  only  serves  to  expunge  ideas  from  the  mind.  Whaterer  aneh 
may  say  or  think,  they  are  as  Toid  of  all  laudable  ambition  and  dignitj 
of  sentiment,  as  a  worm  of  the  earth ;  and  the  vilest  reptile  tiiat  cmwii 
upon  the  face  of  it,  has  a  more  eligible  i'.ondition  than  tiieirs. 

It  is  said  in  the  prophet  Amos,  ^  surely  tiie  Lord  God  w9I  do  no- 
fliing,  hilt  he  rerealeth  his  secrets  unto  his  servants,  the  prophcte."  He 
hath  dope  this  in  old  times,  and  is  he  a  yartable  God,. thai  he  will  not 
do  the  ^ame  in  the  last  times  ?  Is  he  less  communieatire,  or  his  aer- 
vants  now  less  dear  to  him  ?  This  cannot  with  truth  be  said.      The 
deluge,  the  destruction  of  Sodom,  the  liberation  of  the  Hebrews  fironi 
Egyptian  bondage,  the  revolutions  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  their  vie* 
tories,  captivities,  and  dispersion ;  the  Great  Restorer  of  the  titiie 
Israel,  the  state"^  of  the  Christian  Church,  its  apostacy,  and  its  re* 
etoration  in  the  New  Jerusalem  Church,  (one  great  subject  of  ovr ' 
•utiior's  writings)  with  numberless  other  particulars,  have  all  lie^i  re* 
vealed  by  the  Lord  to  certain  of  his  chosenoncs,  before  these  great 
events  came  to  pass ;  and  can  we  suppose  that  the  last  of  these, 
which  is  the  most  concerning  6f  all,  will  want  its  previous  messenger 
to  prepare  tlic  Church  for  its  approach  ?  It  has  long  been  a  time  of 
trouble  and  treading  down,  and  shall  there  not  be  a  time  of  refresh^ 
ing  and  riising  up,  when  the  children  of  Zion  shall  be  made  joyful 
with  the  glad  tidings  of  the  coming  of  their  King  ?  Shall  the  profene 
insults,  rebuke,  and  blasphemy  of  the  enemies  of  our  faith,  continue  to 
mock  the  patient  hope  of  the  christian ;  and  will  not  the  Lord  send 
some  enlightened  seer  with  a  message  of  peace  and  comfort  to  hie 
people,  some  Caleb  to  testify  unto  them  of  the  good  land  which  he 
hath  seen,  and  also  bearing  with  him  a  cluster  of  the  fruit  of  it,  for 
their  encouragement  to  go  up  to  possess  it?  He  has  done  thu  In  tfle 
person  and  writings  of  tlie  Honorable  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  who  for 
these  five-and-twenty  years  past,  has  been   favored  with  an  open 
virion  of  the  spiritual  worids,  and  still  continues*  to  enjoy  the  same, 
and  to  communicate  to  his  brethren  many  curious,  wonderful,  and  in- 
structive discoveries,  relating  to  his  converse  with  angels  and  the 
things  of  their  kingdom,  as  may  be  seen  in  his  various  writings :  So  that 
infidels  can  now  no  longer  plead  tliat  challenge  in  exc\JSe  for  thdf 
nnbelief,  "  Sliow  us  one  who  can  testify  of  these  things  from  hie  owit 
knowledge,  and  we  will  believe ;"  for  such  a  witness,  and  a  credible 
one  loo,  is  algre  this  day.*     I  have  conversed  with  him  at  different 
limes,  and  in  company  witli  a  gentleman  of  a  learned  profession  and 
of  extf^nsive  intellectual  abilities :  We  have  had  a  confirmation  of 
these  things  from  his  own  mouth,  and  have  received  his  testimooy, 


"*  The  Baron  wai  tUvc  when  Mr.  Hartley  wrote  this  preface. 
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and  do  both  of  us  consider  this  our  acquaintance  with  the  author  and 
his  writings  among  the  greatest  blessings  of  our  hves.  We  cannot 
'doubt  but  that  the  same  evidence,  which  has  appeared  credible  to  us, 
nust  appear  tlie  same  to  many  others ;  and  where  men  of  liberal  minds 
ajid  education  think  otherwise,  a  single  line  will  amicably  settle  the 
difference  betwixt  us,  viz. 

Veniam  pelimusque  damusque  vidmm. 

But  where  any  wrong  bias,  bigotry  to  a  system,  worldly  interest,  or 
a  confirmed  habit  of  unbelief,  lead  any  to  a  determined  opposition, 
there  argument  must  lose  its  force  on  any  subject,  for  non  persuadebts 
eiiamH  persiifueris. 

As  the  anthor,  when  in  England  in  the  year  1769,  was  called  upon 
in  a  letter  from  a  friend,  to  give  some  account  of  himself,  for  the  rea- 
iions  therein  so^ested,  (his  answer  to  which  letter  I  have  translated 
and  annexed  to  this  work)  there  is  the  less  occasion  to  enlarge  on 
what  relates  to  his  personal  circumstances.  However,  we  cannot  but 
take  notice  here  of  the  kind  and  honorable  treatment  he  continues  to 
meet  with  in  his  own  country,  as  a  circumstance  which  does  honor  to 
the  royal  family,  the  grandees,  tlie  senators,  and  the  bishops  of  the 
Swedish  nation ;  for  every  one  that  comes  to  us  in  the  name  of  a  pro- 
phet, a  messenger  of  tlie  Lord,  or  a  seer,  with  credible  marks  of  his 
mismn,  b  certainly  entitled  to  high  respect  from  such  distinction  of 
character.  That  Baron  Swedenborg's  life,  qualifications,  and  high 
pretensions,  have  passed  through  a  strict  scrutiny  in  his  own  country, 
aa  to  every  part  of  his  character,  moral,  civil,  and  divine,  is  not  to  be 
doubted ;  and  that  he  maintains  dignity,  esteem,  and  friendship  there 
with  the  great,  the  wise,  and  the  good,  I  am  well  informed  by  a  gen- 
tleman of  that  nation,  now  residing  in  London ;  and  from  whose 
mouth  1  ctf>uld  relate  an  instance  of  the  author's  supernatural  know- 
ledge, as  weU  known  in  the  court  of  Sweden,  and  not  to  be  evaded 
or  called  in  question,  if  the  fact  be  as  is  related :  But  as  I  have  not 
the  author's  leave  for  tliis,  I  think  not  myself  at  liberty  to  mention  it. 
Thus  far  I  think  that  the  credibility  of  Mr.  S  wedenborg,  as  a  witness 
to  the  truth  of  what  he  relates,  stands  unimpeached :  The  extensive 
learning  displayed  in  his  writings,  evinces  him  to  be  the  scholar 
Aod  pl^sopher ;  and  his  polite  behaviour  and  address,  bespeak  the 
gentlenum :  He  affects  no  honor,  but  declines  it  ;*  pursues  no  worldly 
interest,  but  spends  his  substance  in  travelling  and  printing,  in  order 
to  communicate  instruction  and  benefit  to  mankind  ;  and  he  is  so  far 
from  the  ambition  of  Iteading  a  sect^  that  wherever  he  resides  on  his 
travels,  he  is  a  mere  solitary,  and  almost  inaccessible,  though  in  his 
own  country  of  a  free  and  open  behaviour.  He  has  nothing  of  the 
precision  in  his  manner,  nothing  of  melancholy  in  his  temper,  and  no- 
thing in  the  least  bordering  upon  the  enthusiast  in  his  conversation  or 
writings,  in  Uie  latter  of  which  he  delivers  facts  in  the  plain  style 
of  narrative,  speaks  of  his  converse  with  spirits  and  angels  witli 
the  same  coolness  that  he  treats  of  earihly  things,  as  being  alike  com- 
mon to  him ;  he  proves  all  points  of  doctrine  from  scripture-testi- 
mony ;  always  connects  charity  and  good  life  with  true  faith,  and  is, 
upon  the  whole,  tlie  most  rational  divine  1  ever  read.  If  these  parts 
of  character  may  be  allowed  to  gain  credit  to  his  testimony,  I  think  it 
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may  be  pronounced  concerning  him,  that  he  is  the  most  exlraordt*- 
nary  messenger  from  God  to  man,  that  Jias  appeared  on  earth  aioee, 
the  apostolic  age,  and  that  he  may  properly  be  called  the  Living  Apo^T 
tie  of  these  day^.     As  to  his  writings,  the  subjects  of  them  are  cod-. 
fessedly,  not  only  new,  but  greatly  interesting ;  such  as  the  spiritinl. 
Bense  of  the  scriptures,  many  of  tlie  most  difficult,  and   hitherto  mm^ 
known  passages  of  which;  he  explains  by  the  rule  of  corresfiondeiices^ 
showing  how  things  spiritual  are  represented  or  signified  by-  things 
natural :  He  lays  open  to  view  the  errors  which  have  been  introdaced; 
into  the  Church,  and  still  subsist  in  it,  and  establishes  the  fundamental, 
articles  of  faith  on  tlie  divine  authority  of  the  sacred  writings,  wUli- 
out  quoting  the  authority  of  any  man,  or  ofiTering  any  thing  in  the  ua«" 
certainty  of  opinion.     In  his  character  of  seer,  he  draws  aside  the 
curtain  wiiich  divides  betwixt  mortality  and  immortality,  and  openaa 
prospect  into  the  world  of  spirits,  presenting  to  us  the  different  slates  o£ 
souls  after  death,  their  communications  with  angels  and  one  anotber,- 
'  their  preparation   in   the  middle    state   (not  according  to  the  fig^' 
ment  of  a  Romish  purgatory)  for  final  bliss  or  misery;  and.nua-. 
borless  other  wonderful  discoveries  relating  to  their  condition,  the 
different  classes  in  the  different  communities  of  angels   in   their 
lespective  heavens,  and  likewise  to  the  infernal  kingdom.     Of  ^bese 
h^ treats  professedly  in  his  book  on  Heaven  and  Hell^  which  is  but  m- 
small  part  of  his  works :  It  would  require  a  volume  to  give  even  a^Boe^** 
ral  character  of  them  all,  and  therefore  I  shall  forbear  to  particnlnrise 
here,  obsening  only  that  tiie  amazing  treasure  both  of  curious  and 
useful  knowledge  exhibited  in  his  writings,  concerning  things  natural 
arid  revealed,  moral,  pliiloso)>hica],  and  divine,  does  not  only  far  ezr 
<^1  wiiatever  has  come  down  to  us  of  Hormes,  Pythagoras,  and  Flsr^ 
to,  but  even  surpasses,  in  imfmrtance  of  matter  and  extent  oC  dinco- 
very,  ail  that  the  fathers  have  written  or  divines  have  taught* 

On  t}ie  first  view  of  thiuq;?  so  strange,  many  will  be  apt  as  it  were  l» 
start  back,  and  to  pause  with  a  kind  of  surprise ;  and  upon  finding 
them  so  <ii(f(;rent  from  their  present  ideas,  or  having  no  ideoM  oi  aU 
(ti/ont  them,  they  will  be  inclined  to  reject  them  as  f4bl»  or  delusion. 
This  may  be  the  case  not  only  of  such  as  are  chained  down  to  their 
present  belief  or  unbelief,  but  even  of  some  less  contracted  and  filed 
ih  pre-coiiccived  opinions ;  but  men  of  enlariTcd  minds,  improved  by 
a  liberal  education,  are  not  so  hasty  to  condeinn  what  they  cannot  imr 
mediately  close  with,  hut  will  give  ajair  trial  to  what  is  offered,  ami 
admit  of  so  much  as  the  nature  of  its  evidence  demands ;  and  to 
such  I  address  myself  with  respectful  defen^nco,  recommendins:  to 
their  perusal  the  anthor^s  Latin  works  as  wortliy  of  their  attention 
and  remarks.  In  this  great  variety  of  materials,  many  things  will  be 
found  better  suited  to  some  than  to  otliers  ;  and  there  are  also  many 
whicli  may  be  parsed  over  as  mattei-s  of  indilforenre  ;  hut  let  us  not 
quarrel  with  variety,  but  take  that  which  is  suited  to  our  own  Sppn^ 
beu^ion  and  use,  and  hrave  the  rest  toonKMS,  rcmemberins:  that  tlie 
Lord  is  good  to  all,  and  not  only  provides  for  us  things  necessary,  but 
also  for  change,  entertainment,  and  delii]:;hf,  as  well  in  our  spiritual  as 
in  our  natural  state.  Let  it  likewise  be  o!)servef!,  timt  in  things  re- 
lating;to  the  condition  ami  laws  of  the  Spirilual  World,  we  aie  not  to 
set  up  our  customary  Ideas,  or  the  philosophical  notions  we  may 
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imbibed  in  this,  as  an  adequate  measure  of  Truth ;  for  thmgs 
spiritaal  and  things  natural  are  dissimilar  and  heterogeneous,  and  yet, 
when  compared  in  the  light  of  true  philosophy,  they  are  analogous 
aad  corresponding :  But  then  the  mind  must  familiarize  itself  by  de- 
grees, and  a  habit  of  abstraction,  to  the  contemplation  of  spiritual  sub- 
jects, befbre  it  be  able  to  form  proper  ami  satisfactory  ideas  of  tliem, 
and  tben  it  may ;  for  the  capacity  and  faculties  of  the  human  mind 
tPB  immense,  and  by  suitable  discipline  and  exercise  may,  even  in  thiB 
life,  be  accommodated  to  the  reception  of  celestial  science.  Few  men, 
peiiiapa^  even  of  a  philosophical  genius,  will  be  able  at  first  to  com- 
prehend the  author's  meaning  in  those  parts  of  the  following  treatise, 
wiiere  he  speaks  of  that  Spiritual  Sun,  whose  light  in  its  essence 
ie  Wisdom,  and  whose  heat  in  its  essence  is  Love;  and  yet,  upon 
an  attentive  consideration  of  the  difference  betwixt  essence  and  form^ 
and  between  the  different  natures  of  things  Spiritual  and  things  Na- 
tural, this  may  appear  very  intelligible.  We  are  apt  to  conceive  of 
Wisdom  and  Love,  only  as  modes  of  thinking  and  sensation  in  the 
8011I,  whereas  they  are  really  principles  or  spiritual  essences  com-* 
monicated  by  Influx  from  God,  the  fountain  of  all  essences,  and  re- 
oeived  by  the  soul  according  to  its  capacity  of  reception. 

It  will  be  thought  high  time  to  have  done  with  so  long  a  preface  to 
•o  short  a  work,  as  the -porch  may  perhaps  already  appear  too  large 
for  the  liouse ;  and  yet,  after  what  has  been  said  for  the  use  of  the 
reader,  much  more  remains  behind ;  but  a  measure  must  here  be  ob- 
served. As  our  highly  distinguished  author,  who  is  also  eminent  io 
the  school  of  human  literature,  writes  to  men  of  understanding ;  so 
bis  bumble  translator  follows  his  steps  in  this  address  to  the  honora- 
ble and  learned  universities  of  tliis  realm ;  as  the  hand  of  a  mcaii 
messenger  may  be  allowed  to  bear  a  rich  present  to  his  superiors ;  for 
by  that  name  I  must  call  every  thing  that  comes  from  our  author's 
|fea 

Reader,  adieu ;  and  think  not  ill  of  those  who  wish  and  labor  only 
for  thy  SfHritual  welGare.  Time  is  short,  and  eternity  is  long :  Good 
and  evil  are  before  thee :  Angels  of  light  and  spirits  of  darkness  are 
with  thee ;  and  heaven  or  hell  is  the  sure  end  of  thy  journey  through 
Ihis  life :  consider  well  then,  O  traveller,  where  thou  art,  and  whither 
Hiou  art  going ;  refuse  the  evil  an<l  choose  the  good  ;  love  tliy  true 
friends ;  make  the  most  of  thy  time  and  the  best  of  thy  way ;  and  1 
wisii  ttiee  good  luck  m  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

TlIOi\US  HARTLEY. 


The  foregoing  production  was  written  by  Mr.  Hartley  as  a 
preface  to  the  first  English  edition  of  Baron  Swedenborg's  "  Treatise 
on  Injiiuc^  the  publication  of  which  wonderful  work  shall  be  com- 
oeoced  in  our  next  number.  Editors. 
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TO  THE 

CLERGY  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA, 

ON   THE 

THEOLOGICAL  WRITINGS 

OP 

THE  HON.  EMANUEL  SWEDENBORG. 

(^Continued  from  page  27^  J 

But  you  will  say,  perhaps,  we  would  gire  immediate  assent  to  the 
doctrines  delivered  by  Baron  Swedenborg,  provided  their  authorify 
had  been  supported  by  miracles ;  and  we  are  of  opinion,  that  in  a 
matter  of  so  much  importance,  there  was  an  expediency,  and  even 
a  ncceBsity,  that  some  such  preternatural  testimony  should  have  been 
superadded,  in  aid  of  that  which  is  to  be  collected  from  taie  mere 
verbal  (r*cIaraUons  of  the  writer,  and  the  apparent  truth  of  his  'doc- 
trines.   But  let  me  ask  in  reply,  what  kind  of  miraculous  testimony 
would  yuu  have  required  on  tliis  occasion  ?    The  Jews  required  <^ 
our  Lord  a  sign  from  heaven,  and  not  content  with  the  wonderful 
miracles  he  had  wrought  for  their  conviction,  in  healing  the  aiclty 
raising  the  dead,  giving  sight  to  the  blind,  feet  to  the  lame,  and  ears 
to  the  deaf,  they  were  urgent  for  some  other  still,  more  exiraordinarff 
token  of  the  truth  of  his  mission. '  This,  you  will  allow,  was  a  cri- 
ininal  perverseness  and  obstinacy  amongst  the  Jews ;  but  do  not  you 
offend  in  like  manner  on  tlie  present  occasion  respecting  the  creden- 
tials of  the  Swedish  scribe?    Do  not  you  overlook  the  real  great 
signs  and  miracles  which  have  been  wrought  for  your  conrictloD, 
whilst  you  require  such  otfter  signs  and  miracles,  as,  perhaps  if 
granted,  would  not  produce  conviction,  or,  if  they  (Hd  prodliee  coo- 
viction,  wouhl  possibly  but  increase  thereby  your  condemnation  ?     I 
could  wish  this  matter  to  be  well  considered  and  understood  by  you, 
being  well  aware,  that  such  as  object  to  Baron  Swedenborg  the  wabt 
of  miraculous  testimony,  have  never  yet  given  the  nature  of  tliist 
testimony  a  proper  degree  of  serious  attention.    For  let  me  ask,  tolh 
not  a  miraculous  testimony,  and  tliis  of  a  most  extraordinary' hafore^ 
such  as  was  ne\'er  yet  vouchsafed  to  mankind  since  the  foundatioti  of 
the  world,  been  vouchsafed  in  the  present  instance  ?  What  could  be  a 
greater  miracle  than  that  a  man  like  ourselves,  for  the  space  of  twenty- 
seven  years  continually,  should  enjoy  open  communication  with  the 
spiritual  world,  so  as  to  be  enabled  to  discourse  with  spirits  and  mty 
gels,  and  to  see  the  things  of  that  world,  which,  according  to  the 
general  laws   of  nature,  are  totall5'  concealed  from  mortal  ^es  ? 
What  again  could  be  a  greater  miracle,  than  that  by  means  of  fbhi 
same  man,  the  internal  spiritual  sense  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  now 
opened  and  made  manifest,  which  hath  been  heretofore  deeply  hid 
and  concealed  from  the  most  enlightened  persons  of  former  ages  ? 
Lastly,  what  could  be  a  greater  miracle,  than  the  fulfilment  hereby 
of  ancient  prophecies,  in   raising  up  agai7i  the  tabernacle  of  DfnM 
which  had  fallen  dmni,  and  building  up  a  new  Fipiritual  temple  of  pore 
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worshippers  of  the  Great  JeboTah,  Bignified  and  predicted  in  the 
Revelations,  under  the  figure  of  the  Bride,  the  Lamb's  Wife  ?  Yet 
yon  reject  all  this  most  extraordinary  miraculous  evidence,  which  is 
enough  to  convince  every  serious  and  well-disposed  mind,  and  in  the 
mean  while,  what  is  the  evidence  you  require  in  its  place  ?  Why, 
like  the  dissatisfied  Jews  of  old,  a  sign  from  heaven,  a  miracle  of  your 

.  own  choosing,  and  not  of  (rod's ;  an  imaginary  testimony,  which,  I 
will  be  bold  to  say,  would  not  produce  conviction  if  granted,  or,  if  it 
did  produce  conviction,  would  not  tend  at  all  to  forward  your  salva* 
tion,  but  possibly  would  have  a  direct  contrary  tendency.  For  alas ! 
in  these  days  of  infidelity  and  scepticism,  how  few  would  have  be- 
lieved in  the  kind  of  miracles  which  you  require,  and  what  endless 
doubts  and  suspicions  would  have  been  excited  respecting  their  au- 
thenticify  and  credibility !  How  many  would  have  imputed  them  to 
am  infernal  instead  of  a  divine  agency !  How  many  would  have 
made  them  even  a  ground  and  reason  for  refusing  their  assent  to 
our  aathor^B  doctrines,  urging  them  as  marks  of  Antichrist,  and  of  the 

Jalae  prophet,  rather  than  of  the  true,  and  sheltering  themselves  herein 
wider  the  declaration  of  Christ  himself,  who  hath  said,  that  fake 
Chriafs  and  false  Prophets  shall  rise,  and  shall  show  signs  and  wonders^ 
to  jKdutt,  if  it  were  possible,  even  the  elect!* 

Besides,  who  cannot  see  plainly,  that  all  such  miraculous  testimony 
^  you  require  may  be  dangerous,  even  where  it  is  received  and  ac- 
ioMiwled^edy  by  compelling  belief,  and  thus  forcing  a  stronger  con- 
viction on  the  understanding  than  is  in  agreement  ^vith  the  life's  love, 
in  which  case  a  more  terrible  condemnation  may  be  the  consequence? 
Who  cannot  therefore  see,  that  the  cry  for  some  other  more  con  vine* 
ii^  miraculous  testimony  than  is  already  vouchsafed,  under  tlic  mar- 
veHoos  despensation  of  grace  and  truth  now  offered  unto  men,  is  in 
llie  natnre  of  it  most  unreasonable,  to  say  no  worse  of  it,  and  will  be 

•found  to  deserve  that  severe  reprehension  which  the  God  of  truth  and 
reaaoo  "gave  on  a  similar  occasion  of  old,  when  he  said,  an  evil  and 
aduUfroHS  generation  seekelh  after  a  sign.f 

■  Bat  methinks  I  hear  you  ui^e,  as  a  final  unanswerable  argument 
agpnaet  acceding  to  the  testimony  of  Baron  Swcdenhorg,  that  the  dis- 
pcjQsatioii  of  grace  and  truth  in  Jesus  Christ,  when  he  became  incar- 
nale  here  on  earth,  is  the  last  and  crowning  dispensation  which  God 
hath  to  offer  unto- mankind ;  that  it  is  all-complete  and  allsuflicient 

'for  every  purpose  of  salvation,  being  the  end  of  the  law  and  the  pfo- 
pketSt  and  containing  so  full  and  perfect  a  revelation  of  tlie  will  of  the 
GreatoT  to  bis  creatures,  as  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  any  further 
dispensation ;  consequently  no  further  dispensation  is  to  be  expected, 
and  nothing  is  required  of  the  ministers  of  the  Grospel  but  to  believe 
in  and  preach  Jesus  Christ,  and  obedience  to  his  commandments, 
winch  will  be  abundantly  competent  to  secure  every  possible  blessing 
lN>th  to  themselves  and  the  people  committed  to  their  care.  It  is 
granted:  The  despensation  of  grace  and  truth  in  Jesus  Christ  is  as 


'    *-Mark  xiii.  22.    Sec  also  the  Revelations,  chap.  xlii.  14;  tirhere  the  beast 
•is  described  as  deceiving  by  miracles. 

t  Matthew  xii.  39. 
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you  represent  it,  ali*cOinplete  and  all-sufficient ;  and  it  will  asauredlj' 
be  well  with  you  and  with  your  people,  and  you  can  want  no  otheif 
dispensation  to  secure  your  eternal  happiness,  if  Jesus  Christ  be 
preached,  and  his  commandments  obeyed.  But  let  me  ask,  is  this 
the  case?  In  the  first  place,  is  Jesus  Christ  preached  1  Do  you  be* 
lievc  on  him  yourselves  as  the  one  only  Lord  and  God  of  heayeo 
and  earth,  and  do  you  teach  your  people  so  to  believe  on  him  ?  Do 
you  acknowledge  the  Fathf.r  and  the  ^on  to  be  qm  in  him,  as  he 
himself  hath  taught,  and  that  of  consequence  he  is  the  manifested  Je« 
hovah,  the  sole  Creator,  Redeemer,  ami  Regenerator  of  man  1  Of 
rather,  have  not  some  amongst  you  entirely  rejected  this  your  God, 
by  denying  his  divinity  ?  And  have  not  others  divided  this  one  only 
Lord  and  God  into  three,  making  one  God  of  the  Father,  another  of 
the  Son,  and  another  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  Do  not  you  rc^gv^  J£8ua 
Christ  either  as  a  mere  creature,  or  as  a  Divine  Person  separate 
from  and  subordinate  to  tlie  Father  ?  Do  not  jou  regard  the  Holy 
Ghost  as  a  person  separate  from  botli,  assi'  niiig  to  each  separate^ 
distinct  attributes  and  offices  ?  Is  not  your  icica  of  God  l>ecome  thus 
altogether  confused  and  perplexed,  so  that  you  know  not  to  what  or  to 
whom  to  direct  your  worship,  sometimes  addressing  yourselves  to 
the  Father,  sometimes  to  the  Son,  and  sometimes  to  the  Holy  GifaoBt^ 
but  never  to  Jesus  Christ  alone  as  the  one  only  God,  in  whose  cyvine 
person  (he  sacred  Trinity  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  is  contaii^ 
ed  ?  And  let  me  ask  further,  is  not  this  confusion  and  perplexity  in 
your  ideas  of  Jesus  Christ  mauifcsted  by  want  of  power  in  your  public 
preaching  and  ministry  ?  Are  not  your  people  left  hereby  uncon- 
verted, unreformed,  and  unedified,  not  being  directed  to  that  Ofw  re- 
deeming Lord  God,  who  can  alone  truly  convert,  reform  and  edify 
them  ?  Is  not  Jesus  Christ  therefore  in  reality  disbelieved  in,  and 
are  not  his  commandments  in  consequence  disobeyed,  and  is  not  this 
too  generally  evidence  in  the  lives  of  your  people,  by  the  want  of 
those  signs  ever  attendant  on  a  true  faith  and  obedience,  vis.  repent* 
ance,  deliverance  from  the  power  of  evil,  and  renovation  of  life  ac* 
cording  to  the  law  and  order  of  Heaven,  grounded  in  the  pure  love 
of  God  and  man  ?  I  should  be  exceedingly  sorry  to  judge  herein  an 
unrighteous  judgment,  or  to  lead  others  to  do  so,  but  surely  the  grow^ 
ing  iniquity  of  the  times  is  a  pressing  reason  to  suspcpt  that  all  is 
not  right  herein,  and  as  pressing  a  motive  for  all,  but  especially  the 
ministers  of  the  Gospel,  to  enquire  seriously  whence  the  wrongnesa 
comes,  what  is  its  real  cause,  and  what  may  be  its  effectual  cure.  And 
if  from  such  enquiry  it  shall  appear,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  Chria- 
tian  God  and  Redeemer,  and  of  the  nature  of  salvation  by  him,  is 
now  almost  totally  lost  in  tlie  Christian  world,  in  consequence  where- 
of neither  is  Jesus  Christ  preached,  nor  his  commandments  obeyed, 
and  that  thus  the  dispensation  of  grace  and  truth,  opened  by  this  incar* 
nate  God  under  his  first  manifestation  in  the  flesh,  is  in  a  great  measure 
become  of  none  effect,  being  rendered  insufficient  to  answer  tlie  sst* 
ins;  puqioses  intended  by  it ;  in  this  case,  surely,  must  appear  at  the 
same  time,  tlie  expediency  and  necessity  of  some  new  dispensation  of 
heavenly  doctrine,  not  for  the  purpose  of  revealing  a  new  will  of  God^ 
a  new  commandment,  a  new  Saviour,  or  a  new  mode  of  salvation,  but 
only  of  making  known  again  to  mankind  that  o!d  will  of  God,  tb^t  qU 
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couinumdnient,  that  oid  Saviour,  and  oid  mode  of  salvation,  which,,  ia 
Iheae  latter  days,  tlirough  the  overflowings  of  iniquity  and  error,  had 
been  nearly  lost  siglit  of  and  made  ineffectual.  That  such  a  dispen- 
aatioa  is  now  opened  in  the  writings  of  the  Swedish  Scribe,  will  be 
maniieated  to  every  candid  and  serious  reader,  it  being  the  one  only 
end  and  object  of  those  writings,  to  call  men  back  again  to  Jesus 
Christ,  and  to  point  out  the  true  nature  and  manner  of  salvation 
by  Idm. 

I  repeat  it  therefore  again ;  be  these  writings  true  or  false ;  be  ihtas 
authority  well  or  ill  founded;  be  they  from  the  Father  oflAghls^  or 
^n  the  father  of  lies  ;  it  is  your  office  and  duty,  as  ministers  of  the 
truth,  to  examine  well  into  the  nature  of  Iheir  evidence,  and  the  de- 
gree of  credibihty  which  is  due  to  them.  You  cannot  possibly  excuse 
yourselves  from  the  discharge  of  this  duty :  A  regard  to  truth  and 
the  interest  of  religion  demand  it  of  you ;  and  you  are  bound  to 
greater  caution  herein,  inasmuch  as  the  judgment  you  form  will  not 
affect  yourselves  only,  but  will  affect  also  the  people  committed  to 
your  care,  bo  that  the  salvation  of  thousands  may  possibly  depend 
upon  your  decision  in  this  interesting  case.  If  Baron  Swedenborg 
therefore  be  an  heaven-taught  scribe,  your  own  consciences  will  dictate 
to  you  in  a  more  powerful  language  than  that  of  any  human  words, 
bo»r  yoQ  ought  to  hear  what  he  teaches,  and  not  only  hear  him  your- 
•elres,  but  also  make  his  doctrines  known  to  others  as  far  as  ability  is  * 
given:  And  if  he  be  a  false  teacher  and  deceiver,  you  are  Mill  equally 
bound  to  discover  and  make  known  the  fallacy  and  deceitfulness,  by 
which  he  hath  already  begun  to  impose  upon  thousands,  that  so  the 
error  may  be  nipped  in  the  bud. 

Many  prejwHces,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  arising  from  a  variety  of 
sources,  at  present  stand  in  the  way  to  oppose  in  your  minds  the  tea- 
timony  of  the  honorable  author  here  presented  before  yon :  But  let 
ne  ask,  what  teacher  of  truth,  whether  ancient  or  modern,  religious  or 
^ukisophica],  hath  not  prejudice  opposed  ?  The  prophets  of  old,  you 
wen  know,  were  each  of  tbem  in  their  turn  violently  assaulted  by 
prejudice.  The  God  of  Truth  Himself,  when  manifested  in  the  flesh, 
did  not  escape  prejudice.  His  most  venerable  followers  in  all  ages^ 
after  the  example  of  their  Divine  Master,  have  had  to  combat  wiOi  the 
aame  unreasonable  adversi^iy,  prejudice,  Prejtidice  too  hath  had  the 
boldness  to  oppose  the  conclusions  of  a  sound  philosophy,  as  well  as 
of  a  sound  theology,  and  you  need  not  be  informed,  that,  had  the  voice 
Hi  prejudiee  prevailed,  the  brightest  discoveries  of  the  most  able  phi* 
losopher  that  ever  contemplated  the  works  of  the  God  of  Nature,  had 
atill  laid  buried  in  obscurity.* 

But  it  was  always  deemed  a  characteristic  of  true  wisdom  to  over- 
come prejudice.  The  lover  of  trutli  is  taught  to  beheve  this,  and  to 
be  persuaded  that  trutli  is  not  less  truth  because  it  is  vilified  and  op- 


*  It  is  well  known  how  the  philosophleal  principles  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
were  <^po9ed  and  controverted  in  his  own  country  at  tlieir  iirst  publication, 
nor  was  the  prejtidice  against  them  removed  until  they  had  received  the 
Sanction  of  approbation  from  the  learned  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  were 
ient  hack  ag^m  into  England  embellished  and  enforced  by  the  annotations  of 
Ibe  French  commentators. 
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posed ;  neither  is  error  less  error  because  it  hath  numbers  on  its  side, 
and  is  exalted  to  honor  and  pre-eminence :  Your  candor  will  keep 
this  observation  ever  in  view,  and  feeling  the  force  of  it,  70a  will  not 
be  deterred  from  endeavoring  to  discover  and  develope  the  fair  and 
heavenly  form  of  wisdom,  even  though  disguised  by  the  mantle  wiil 
which  an  unreasonable  aversion  may  have  veiled  it  You  will  \» 
bold  to  strip  off  this  mantle,  not  intimidated  by  equivocal  applicatioiiB, 
such  as  mysHCf  visionary,  enthusiasty  gnostic,  sabeUian,^  and  the  Cke^ 
which  you  may  find  written  upon  it  by  ignorant  or  ill-designed  men^ 
who  seek  thus  to  depreciate  the  useful  labors  of  an  enlightened  teacher, 
and  then  for  your  rewanl  you  may  hope  to  recognize  and  embrace  as 
your  own  this  simple  but  beautiful  body  of  everlasting  truth  and  order. 

{To  be  continued.) 


FOR  THE  HALCYON  Lt'MlNARY. 

In  answer  to  the  request  of  Anaximandcr,f  it  may  be  premised, 
that  the  following  is  a  summary  exposition  of  the  internal  contents  of 
the  27th  chapter  of  Isaiah,  taken  from  a  small  posthumous  tract  of 
the  enlightened  expounder  of  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Jerusaiem : 

That  tliere  is  no  longer  Truth  and  Good  in  the  natural  man,  vene  1  ; 
that  nevertheless  the  truth  of  the  Church  is  to  be  guarded,  1,2;  thai  ai 
the  day  ofjudgnuint  all  evil  and  the  false  nill  be  destroyed,  4,  5  ;  thai 
aflenvnrds  there  will  be  aNerv  Chttrdi,  6  ;  mth  those  niOi  rdiom  truths 
are  not  so  lost,  7,  8  ;  ttuU  in  time  ail  true  n^rship  will  perish  with  etery 
truth  and  good,  that  they  will  ])erish  at  the  day  qfjudgwent,  B  to  12  ; 
th4it  itflrnvards  there  mil  be  a  New  Church,  which  will  canfis9  the 
Lord,  verses  12,  13. 

We  cannot  sufficiently  admire  the  goodness  of  the^  Creator  in  all 
bis  works,  but  more  especially  for  liis  condescension  in  rereala^  his 
Wisdom  ill  a  language  adapted  to  tlie  understanding  of  mankind  in  all 
ages  of  the  world  and  states  of  the  Cliurch.  A  Wisdom  which  the 
simple  will  acknowledge  in  simplicity  ;  and  the  wise,  to  whom  interior 
arcana  are  unveiled,  by  a  more  studious  attention  to  them,  will  be 
enabled  to  comprehend  in  more  resplendent  light  When  ihe  Wctrd 
b  viewed  as  the  medium  of  communication  between  heaven  and  earth, 
and  as  the  principal  means  for  restoring  human  beings  to  that  orig^ial 
purity  in  which  they  were  created,  we  ought  to  be  penetrated  with 
love  and  gratitude  to  liim  who  is  declared  to  be  the  Word  by  wfaoqi 
all  things  were  made. 


*  M'ttic,  visionary,  and  enthusiastt  are  names  importing,  at  this  day»  that 
a  writer  on  spiritual  subjects  sees  somcwiiat  deeper  than  the  generality  <lf 
hia  readers.  In  regard  to  the  appellations  of  gnostic  and  sabeNiani  wnich 
h«ve  been  bestowed  occasionally  on  our  author,  it  is  liard  to  say  in  what  they 
have  originated,  unless  in  this,  that  every  theologian,  who  makes  any  preten* 
sions  to  philosophical  knowledge,  is  to  be  a  called  a  j'ltota'c,  and  every  writer, 
who  maintains  the  union  of  the  Father  and  Son  in  the  person  of  Jx4V» 
Chkxst,  is  to  be  called  a  sabeliian. 

t  See  p.  214. 
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^  in  thai  day  Jehovah  will  wU  with  his  anord,  hard^  andgreaty  and 
jj  upon  Leviathan  the  oblong  serpent^  atul  upon  Leviathan  the 
crooked  terpeniy  and  wiU  slay  the  whales  which  are  in  the  sea**  Isaiah 
xxriL  1.  This  appears  to  be  a  prophecy  at  once  simple  and  sublime, 
E&latiFeto  some.penrerted  state  of  the  Church,  designated  by  Leria- 
than  and  whales  in  the  sea.  AccortUug  to  the  science  of  correapooh 
dence  between  things  natural  and  spiritual,  Leviathan  and  a  whale 
signify  identifies  in  general,  in  a  good  as  well  as  a  contrary  sense. 
7he  sea  denotes  where  there  is  a  gathering  together  of  scientifics, 
from  which  comes  reasoning  concerning  truth ;  thus  also  it  denotefl 
the  naloral  and  sensual  principles,  for  these  are  continents  of  scien- 
tifies.  But  as  the  term  scientifics  is  not  in  general  use,  the  following 
passage  Is  quoted  from  the  Arcana  Cceleslia^  No.  9756.  *'  The  sci* 
entific  principle  is  of  the  natural  or  external  man,  and  the  natural  or 
external  man  is  in  the  light  of  the  world ;  which  light,  in  respect  to 
the  light  of  heaven,  in  which  the  internal  man  is,  is  as  the  shade 
when  the  sun  sets.  Truth  in  the  natural  or  external  man  is  truth  in 
science,  whereas  truth  in  the  spiritual  or  internal  man  is  truth  in  faith ; 
for  by  virtue  of  truth,  science  is  made  truth  in  faith,  when  it  is  ele- 
vated out  of  Ihe  natural  or  external  man  into  the  spiritual  or  internal : 
lienee  it  is,  that  truths  appertaining  to  man  in  childhood  are  truths  in 
science ;  but  in  adult  age,  if  he  suffers  himself  to  be  regenerat^i 
they  become  truths  in  faith ;  for  the  internal  man  is  successively 
opened  even  to  that  age.  The  ground  and  reason  why  sea  denotes 
Ihe  gathering  together  of  scientifics,  is,  because  waters,  fountains,  and 
Hvers,  sigoi^  trutlis ;  hence  their  gatherings  together  denote  seas." 
Since  the  scientific  principle  may  be  applied  to  weaken  and  destroy 
trathfi  as  well  as  to  confirm  and  establish  them,  the  natural  and 
sensual  principles  in  man,  without  the  influence  of  Divine  grace,  will 
generally  be  found  in  opposition  to  things  celestial  and  spiritual,  which 
are  accounted  foolishness  by  the  man  of  the  world.  We  read  in  the 
Bevelation,  i.  16,  that  out  of  the  mouth  of  Him  whom  John  saw  iu 
Tislon,  went  a  sharp  two-edged  sword  :  Hereby  is  signified  the  dig* 
persion  of  falses.  To  go  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Lonl  is  to  go  out 
0f  the  Word ;  for  this  the  Lord  spake  with  his  mouth :  and  foras- 
puch  as  the  Word  is  understood  by  doctrine  thence  derived,  this  is 
flso  signified,  and  it  is  called  a  sharp  two-edged  sword,  because  it 
penetrates  the  heart  and  soul.    J.  R.  52. 

'  **  In  thai  day  answer  unto  him^  a  vineyard  of  red  wine.  /,  JehovaJt, 
4b  keep  it.  I  water  it  continually :  lest  it  be  invaded,  I  will  guard  il 
iy  nif^  and  by  day.^^  Isaiah  xxvii.  2,  3.  Vineyard  corresponding 
to  the  spiritual  Church,  the  living  members  of  it  are  here  assured  that 
its  truths  are  always  under  the  Divine  care  and  protection.  The 
sovereigns  and  rulers  in  the  ocean  of  science,  who,  confiding  in  their 
own  seUT-intelligence,  refuse  submission  to  the  authority  of  Him  who 
lias  all  power  in  heaven  and  earth,  can  do  no  real  injury  to  his  dis- 
i^lples  and  servants.  The  truths  which  they  have  been  enabled  in 
hainility  to  discover  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  doctrines  thence 
derived,  are  irrigated  with  the  dew  of  heaven,  and  bring  forth  cor* 
respondent  fruits  in  their  lives  and  conversations.  And  even  in  the 
night  of  adversity,  when  truth  and  good  in  the  natural  sphere  of 
human  life  seem  darkened  and  extinguished,  in  consequence  5f  flie 
Vol.  II.  W  J\7).  7. 
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general  irruption  of  errors  and  defect  of  love  and  charity  among 
external  professors  of  Christianity,  the  man  of  the  spiritual  Church ' 
knows  it  will  be  preserved  by  Almighty  [)ower,  and  will  finally  tri- 
umph over  all  its  enemies. 

8hould  the  preceding  obser^'ations  be  deemed  worthy  of  an  intro- 
duction into  your  Repository,  1  propose  communicating  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  25th  and  26th  verses  in  the  30th  chapter  of  Isaiah.  Hav 
ing  jusl^now  discovered  an  exposition  of  the  1st  verse  of  the  27th 
chapter  in  the  work  entitled  Ajxicalypsia  ExpUcaia^  I  subjoin  a  trans- 
lation of  it :  "  These  wortis  arc  spoken  of  Eg}'pt,  by  which  are  signi- 
fied the  sciences  appertaining  to  tlie  natural  man  ;  by  Leviathan  the 
nblong  serpent  are  signified  such  persons  as  reject  all  things  which 
they  see  not  with  the  bodily  eyes>  tlius  who  are  merely  sensual,  who 
are  without  faith,  because  they  arc  unwilling  to  comprehend  ;  by 
Leviathan  the  crooked  serpent  are  signified  they  who  on  the  same 
ground  do  not  believe,  and  yet  say  they  do  believe ;  by  a  sword  hard, 
great  and  strong,  with  which  they  are  to  be  visited,  is  signified  the 
extinction  of  all  truth,  for  by  a  sword  here  is  meant  falsity  destroyii^ 
truth ;  by  whales  in  the  sea,  which  shall  be  slain,  are  signified  sci- 
entifics  in  general.**  It  may  be  added,  that  visiting  with  a  sword  on 
Leviathan,  &wc.  evidently  implies  a  sense  above  the  literal,  which 
otherwiBe  would  be  without  any  determinate  signification.  Sd  when 
we  read — "  Gird  thy  sword  on  thy  thigh,  O  Mighty  One,  in  thy  come- 
liness and  thy  honor,  and  in  thy  honor  arise  and  ride  on  the  Word 
of  truth,"  Ps.  xlv.  4,  &c. — ^we  ought  to  elevate  our  minds  above  the 
merely  literal  sense,  and  glorify  the  Divine  Humanity  signified  by 
the  Lord's  right  hand. 

JUVENIS. 


TO  THE  EDITORS. 

The  members  of  the  Xcir-Jcrmalan  Church,  (as  you  term  the 
doctrines  of  Swinlenliorg)  have  omittml  in  their  creed  the  Ms  and 
Epistles  qftlie  Jposi/ps,  because,  (as  you  assert)  they  have  not  the 
ifiienud  sense  of  the  Word.  This  not  being  satisfactory,  I  beg  you 
will  permit  the  following  to  find  a  place  in  the  next  Halcyost  Lumi^ 
NARV,  with  such  remarks  as  will  tend  to  convince  me  of  my  error,  if 
1  am  in  one.      At  present  I  believe,  ' 

1 .  That  the  Apostles  were  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  both  to  preach  and  write,  for  the  edificHtion  of 
mankind. 

2.  That  their  doctrines  contain  an  explanation  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  that  without  their  Acts  and  Epistles  the  Christian  world 
would  have  remained  in  great  darkness  and  superstition. 

3.  That  Paitli  in  the  sacrifice  and  atonement  of  Christ  for  sin.  Is 
the  great  principle  of  the  Christian  religion,  as  well  according  to  the 
Gospels,  which  (according  to  Swedenborg)  contain  an  wlemal  sense, 
as  the  Acts  and  Epistles,  which  are  not  allowed  by  the  New  Churcl^ 
to  have  that  sense. 
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^.  That  the  Lord  approved  of  the  doctrines  taught  by  the 
Apostles,  by  enabling  them  to  perform  miraclea  m  coi^rmation  of 
them. 

5.  That  neither  the  Apostles  nor  fathers  knew  any  thing  of  the 
doctrine  now  brought  forth  by  Emanuel  Swedenborg. 

6.  That  the  Acts  and  Epistles  ought  not  to  be  rejected  on  account 
of  their  imperfections,  or  the  disputes  between  Peter  and  Paul ;  for  on  i 
the  same  ground  we  must  also  reject,  not  only  the  four  Evangelists, 
but  the  greatest  part  of  the  Old  Testament. 

7.  That  the  New  Jerusalem  cannot  mean  doctrine,  but  a  new  and 
perfect  state,  wherein  there  shall  be'  no  more  death,  neither  sorrow, 
nor  erymg,  nor  any  more  pain. 

8.  That  the  doctrines  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg  arc  as  opposite  to 
those  of  the  Apostles,  as  east  is  to  west. 

CALVIN. 

r 

From  the  foregoing  remarks  of  our  correspondent,  on  perusing  the 
general  principles  of  the  A  en;  Jerusalem  Church,  we  are  induced  to  be- 
lieve  that  similar  reflections  may  have  arisen  in  the  minds  of  others, 
on  the  same  occasion.  We  shall,  therefore,  endeavor  to  give  as  ex- 
piicit  and  aatisflBwtory  an  answer  to  each  of  the  observations,  as  our 
•lender  abilities  will  permit ;  but  we  are  sensible,  that  to  do  full  jus- 
tice to  so  good  and  great  a  cause,  as  that  we  have  undertaken  to  de- 
fend, it  requires  superior  talents,  and  more  eminent  qualifications  than 
we  possess.  However,  until  abler  hands  shall  take  the  burden  off  our 
ehoulders,  we  are  willing  to  exert  our  best  efforts  in  favor  of  the  truth ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  tide  of  popular  prejudice  is  agaijist  the  intro- 
duction of  new  sentiments  in  religious  matters,  yet  are  we  deter- 
mined, by  Divine  assistance,  according  to  our  capacity,  to  bring  for- 
ward to  open  view  those  glorious  and  heavenly  truths  of  the  New 
Jerusalem,  which  are  so  worthy  of  universal  reception. 

To  begin  with  the  first  observation,  as  above  stated,  viz.  That  th^ 
JSpo9Ues  mere  inspired  by  the  Holy  GJu)st  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  both  to 
preach  aiiJ  write,  for  the  edification  qfinankind.  To  this  we  are  ready 
and  wilting  to  subscribe ;  for  we  by  no  means  wish  to  confirm  the 
^authority  of  Swedenborg,  an4l  the  superiority  of  his  dispensation,  by 
depreciating  that  of  the  Apostles,  or  the  utiUty  of  their  ministry.  On 
the  contrary,  it  will  appear,  that  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Church  are 
built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  Prophets  and  Apostles,  and  tliat  they 
mutually  support  and  corroborate  each  other.  Yet  we  maintain,  that 
the  light  and  power  of  Divine  Truth  in  the  present  new  dispensation 
is  far  superior  to  all  that  preceded,  just  as  the  light  of  tlie  noon-day 
sun  is  to  the  faint  glimmering  of  the  moon  and  stars.  For  as  it  is  with 
(he  gradual  increase  of  natural  light,  from  the  shadows  of  the  even- 
ing to  the  full  brightness  of  day ;  so  it  is  with  the  spiritual  light  of 
revelation,  which  in  one  period  is  clouded  with  the  shades  of  unc^er- 
-  tainty  arising  from  types  and  figures,  and  in  a  succeeding  period 
shines  with  all  the  splendor  of  naked,  genuine  truth.  That  euch  a 
gradation  of  Divine  light  and  power  has  actually  taken  place,  is  evi« 
dent  even  from  the  case  of  the  Apostles  themselves,  who  on  t).i?  day 
of  Pentecost  received  3, greater  portion  of  the  Hcly  Ghost,  thuu  ha4 
already  been  breathed  ou  them  by  our  Lord,  when  he  said;  *'  ReceiT« 
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ye  the  Holy  Ghost,"  John  xx.  22.  And  that  a  still  greater  measure 
df  divine  illumination  was  to  succeed  in  the  Church,  than  was  expe* 
rienced  by  either  Prophets  or  Apostles,  is  plain  from  the  whple  tenor 
of  Scriptnre ;  but  particularly  from  our  Lord's  own  wonls  in  the  gfm- 

J  el,  when  speaking  of  his  second  advent,  and  in  the  Revelation  of 
ohn,  which  treats  of  the  New^Jerusalem. 

As  to  the  second  observation  of  our  correspondent,  Hiai  the  do^ 
trims  rfiht  Jpastka  contain  an  explanation  of  the  Old  Testamaii^  and 
thai  wUhoul  their  Acts  and  Epistles  the  Christian  world  nHndd  have  re* 
mained  in  great  darkness  and  superstition  ;  suppose  we  admit  this  to 
be  true,  yet  it  must  be  acknowledged,  their  explanations  of  the  Old 
Testament  were  only  of  a  general  nature,  being  calculated  rather  to 
give  a  faint  conception  of  the  spirituality  of  the  Word,  to  a  church 
just  emerging  from  the  darkness  of  JTudaism,  than  to  fumi^  them 
with  a  clear,  precise,  and  accurate  view  of  the  particulars  signified  bj 
the  historical  and  prophetical  parts,  and  which  can  alone  be  trolly  and 
properly  understood  by  a  knowledge  of  their  internal  contents.  The 
Epistles  of  Paul,  and  the  other  Apostles,  were  no  doubt  attended 
with  great  and  beneficial  uses  to  the  respective  churches  to  wliiek 
they  were  addressed ;  and  we  have  no  objection  to  say,  that  withcNit 
them  the  Christian  world  would  hare  remained  in  great  darkness  wbA 
superstition.  But  we  cannot  believe,  that  the  great  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  religion  ought  to  be  founded  solely  upon  them,  much  less 
upon  particular  passages  falsely  understood,  to  the  almost  total  ex- 
clusion of  the  Grospels ;  for  however  well  they  might  have  been  adapted 
to  fhe  particular  states  and  situations  of  the  churches  in  that  day,  it 
camiot  be  supposed,  that  they  contain  all  the  treasures  of  Divine 
wisdom,  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Lord  to  bestow,  and  which  be 
BO  unequivocally  promised  to  communicate  to  his  New  Church,  when 
at  his  second  coming  he  should  reveal  the  spiritual  contents  of  his 
holy  Word.  NeverUieless,  the  writings  of  the  Apostles  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  excellent,  and  to  be  held  in  high  esteem,  inasmueh  as  they 
insist  on  the  two  essential  articles  of  CJiarity  and  Faith,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Lord  himself  has  done  in  the  Gospels,  and  in  the  Re- 
relation  of  John ;  as  will  appear  evident  to  any  one  who  stndies  ttioss 
writings  with  attention. 

{To  be  continued.) 


ANECDOTE   OF  TBE   LATE   REV.  MR.   FLETCHER,  OF  BIADELETy  IF 

SHROPSHIRE,  ENGLAND. 

The  late  rev.  J.  Fletcher  was  a  man  of  singular  talents,  and  uneom* 
mon  fervor  of  piety.  He  lived  a  life  of  the  strictest  self-denial,  and  ex- 
erted powers  of  eloquence  and  labors  of  love,  Xo  diffuse  the  knowledge  of 
the  Gospel,  and  to  save  immortal  souls,  which  are  scarce  equalled  by 
any.  This  truly  good  and  great  man,  some  time  before  his  death,  m^ 
with  the  writings  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg :  I  do  not  say  that  he  whoQf 
embraced  them,  but  he  observed  this :  •*  The  writings  of  Mr.  Sweden- 
borg are  like  a  rich  feast,  but  I  have  not  an  appetite  for  evety  disb.' 
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m 

N  ACCOUNT  OF  INFANTS,  OR  LITTLE  CHILDBEN,  IN  HEAVEN; 

[^BlaqjrV^ous  pereons,  as  well  the  parents  of  deceased  children  as 
therSy  haTing  expressed  their  anxiety  to  know  the  real  state  and  con- 
ition  of  infants,  or  little  children,  after  their  departure  from  this  life ; 
m  with  particular  satisfaction  we  lay  before  our  readers  the  follow^* 
ig  pleading  account  given  by  Emamid  Swed&nborgy  which  indeed  ap- 
ears  to  be  so  highly  probable,  as  well  as  rational,  that  we  hope  no 
>Ter  of  the  human  race  will  find  any  cause  to  object  againet  it,  but 
rill  rather  be  thankful  to  the  Lord  of  the  uniTcrse,  for  Ids  wise  and 
Facioos  providence  over  the  most  helpless  and  innocent  of  his 
reatnres.] 

Accordteg  to  the  belief  of  some,  no  other  inftmts  go  to  heaven  than 
KMe  wfaleh  are  bom  in  the  church,  and  the  reason  they  assign  is,  be- 
lose  such  are  baptised,  and  by  baptism  mitiated  into  the  faith  of  the 
^mtth :  but  such  persons  are  to  be  told,  that  baptism  is  not  the  pro- 
iring  4saQse  either  of  heaven  or  iaith  to  any  one,  but  serves  oidy  for 
sign  or  memorial  that  such  person  is  lo  6e  regenerated ;  and  that 
tey  who  are  bom  in  the  church  have  the  means  of  being  so,  as 
icrein  Is  the  Word,  which  contains  those  Divine  troths  by  which  re* 
snemtion  Is  effected,  and  whereby  the  Lord  is  known,  who  is  the 
athor  of  regeneration :  and  they  are  also  to  know,  that  every  in&nt, 
f  uig  snch,  whether  he  be  bom  m  the  church,  or  out  of  the  church, 
tiether  of  godly  or  ungodly  parents,  is  accepted  of  the  Lord,  and 
Ineated  by  angels,  according  to  Divine  order ;  and  thus  behig  formed 
>  good  affections,  and  through  them  to  the  knowledge  of  troth,  whoi 
Ivanced  in  understanding  and  wisdom,  be  is  introduced  Into  heaven 
id  becomes  an  angel.  Every  one  that  thinks  rationally  may  know 
'  a  troth,  that  none  were  ever  designedly  bora  for  hell,  but  on  the 
mtrary,  all  for  heaven ;  and  consequently,  that  whoever  goes  to  the 
imer,  mnst  owe  it  to  his  own  fault,  which  cannot  be  the  case  of 
JhnCa. 

AB  who  die  infants,  are  equally  such  in  the  other  world,  of  like 
Amtile  minds,  of  like  innocence  in  Ignorance,  and  a  like  tenderness 

all  things,  being  only  as  the  young  plants  that  are  to  grow  up  to  an- 
ils ;  for  inflBtnts  are  not  angels  as  yet,  but  only  in  the  way  of  be- 
MBiog  such,  seeing  that  every  one  appears,  upon  his  entrance  into  the 
lier  world,  in  the  same  state  in  which  he  departed  this,  whether  in- 
nt,  child,  youth,  adult,  or  aged ;  but,  in  some  time  after,  every  one's 
ate  is  changed.  But  it  is  to  be  observed^  that  the  state  of  infants 
m  this  advantage  over  others,  that  being  in  innocence,  actual  evil 
r  consent  of  will  has  not  taken  root  in  them,  so  that  they^re  easily 
cepfive  of  all  heavenly  good  ;  for  innocence  is  the  proper  recep- 
de  of  the  troth  of  faith  and  the  good  of  love. 
The  state  of  infants  in  the  other  world  is  much  higher  than  in  this, 
I  they  are  not  invested  with  an  eaKhly  body,  but  with  one  like  to 
at  of  the  angels ;  for  the  earthly  boily  l>elng  gross,  does  not  receive 
I  first  sensations  and  movements  from  (he  interior  or  sjNritual,  but 
Mn  the  exterior  or  natural  world,  and  therefore  infants  bere  must 
uti  to  walk,  behave,  and  speak ;  nay,  their  veiy  senses,  as  seeing 
id  hearing,  muBt  be  formed  by  use  ;*  but  not  so  in  heaven,  for  then, 
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being  spirits,  they  arc  actuated  by  au  interior  impulse,  and  walk  spoilt 
faneously  oftliemselvcB ;  they  also  speak,  but  at  first  only  confusedlyf 
from  the  impulse  of  affection  in  general,  without  any  distinct  arrange- 
ment  of  ideas :  but  this  they  soon  come  to,  as  their  ejttefior  part  k 
conformable  to  their  interior. 

Infants,  as  soon  as  raised  from  death,  which  is  immediately  afltf 
their  decease^  are  taken  up  into  heaven,  and  are  delivered  to  soch 
of  the  female  angels,  as,  ulicn  in  this  world,  were  mdre  particiilari|y 
ibnd  of  children,  and  who  also  loved  €k>d.  Now  as  sdch,  from  a 
certain  maternal  tenderness  in  their  nature  above  eommoU,  loved  all 
little  children,  so  they  receive  them  as  their  own,  and  the  children 
in  return  love  them  as  their  own  mothers,  each  of  which  takes  as 
many  of  them  under  her  care  as  her  tenderness  for  them  prompts  her 
to  take.  This  particular  heaven  appears  full  in  front  in  the  same 
direction  of  view  wherein  the  angels  behold  the  Lord,  and  that  be- 
cause all  little  children  are  under  the  immediate  tuition  of  the  Lord, 
and  their  influx  is  from  the  Heaven  of  Innocence,  which  is  th«  ThM 
lieaven. 

Little  children  are  of  different  dispositions,  some  like  the  spiritoali 
some  like  the  celestial  angels  :*  such  as  are  of  the  former  class,  ap- 
pear in  heaven  stationed  to  the  left  hand ;  those  of  the  latter  cIsab,  to 
the  right  hand :  and  all  little  children  in  the  Grand  Man,  or  Heaven, 
are  in  the  province  of  the  eyes ;  such  as  resemble  the  spirtfual  angels, 
in  the  province  of  the  left  eye ;  and  such  as  resemble  the  celestials^ 
in  the  province  of  the  right  eye  rf  and  tliat  because  tlie  Lord  appears 
to  the  angels  of  his  spiritual  kingdom,  fronting  the  left  eye ;  and  to  the 
angels  of  his  celestial  kingdom,  fronting  tlie  right  eye.  Little  chil- 
dren being  thus  in  the  province  of  the  eyes,  denotes  them  to  be  under 
the  immediate  guardianship  and  protection  of  tlie  Lord. 

How  infants  are  educated  in  heaven  shall  here  briefly  be  told.' 
They  are  first  taught  to  speak  by  those  that  have  the  care  of  them : 
their  first  utterance  is  only  a  kind  of  afTecfionate  sound,  which,  by 
degrees,  grows  more  distinct,  as  their  minds  become  famished  with 
ideas ;  for  tJie  ideas  of  the  mind  springing  from  the  aiTectionate  part, 
immcdintely  give  birth  and  form  to  the  speech  of  tlie  angels.  Intd 
their  affections,  which  all  proceed  from  innocence,  the  delectable 
tilings,  which  are  the  objects  before  them,  first  insinuate  themselves; 
and  as  these  are  of  a  spiritual  origiji,  they  serve  as  receptacles  of 
such  heavenly  things  as  are  of  use  to  open  tiieir  minds,  and  eniarg:e 
tlieir  faculties  in  tlie  way  of  intellectual  attainments.  After  completion 


♦  The  distinction  between  Spiiitunl  and  Celestial  here  alluclcd  to,  ii$  like 
the  distinction  between  Truth  and  Good,  or  between  tlie  Umkrstundin^  and 
the  Will  in  man. 

f  It  may  be  proper  here  to  explain  why  the  atitlior  makes  this  distinction 
hetween  the  right  and  Wt  eye.  The  ricfht  eye  denotes  the  aflrction  of  good» 
and  the  left  the  affection  of  truth  ;  and,  it  being  a  leading  doclrine  of  the  New 
Church,  that  tlie  whole  Heaven  resembles  One  Man,  every  an^l  has  his 
allotment  in  one  or  another  province  of  this  Grand  Man,  acconlir.p:  to  his  pre- 
dominant affection,  and  the  correspondence  of.  that  afFcction  witii  !>(tme  parti- 
cular organ  or  member  of  the  human  body.  Hut  this  subject  ihall  hereafter 
be  illustrated  in  a  more  ample  and  familisir  manner. 
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Ilia  t)ieir  first  age,  they  are  translated  to  another  heaven,  where  they 
jre  instmcted  by  angelic  masters,  and  so  pass  on  to  further  improve- 
nents. 

LUtle  children  are  first  taught  by  beautiful  similitudes  and  instruc- 
iye  emblems  adequate  to  their  genius  and  capacity,  containing  les- 
ions of  wisdom  beyond  imagination :  thus  they  are  gradually  formed 
o  that  wisdom,  which  has  goodness  for  its  essence.  To  mention 
lere  only  two  similitudes  or  representatives  tlmt  I  was  witness  to, 
vhereby  to  judge  of  the  rest ;  and  first,  they  represented  our  Lord 
19  rising  from  the  sepulchre,  and  also  the  uniting  of  his  Humanity 
nrith  the  Divinity,  and  that  with  such  Divine  skill,  as  far  exceeded 
ill  human  wisdom,  and,  at  the  same  time,  with  infantile  simplicity  ; 
Ihey  represented  likewise  the  form  of  a  sepulchre,  and  also  of  our 
Lord,  but  in  so  delicate  and  refined  a  manner,  as  scarcely  to  be  per- 
ceived ;  and  that  because  there  is  something  so  affectingly  mournful 
amd  sad  in  that  image  of  mortality,  which  they  thus  prudently  soft- 
ened ;*  they  then  caused  to  pass  into  the  sepulchre,  as  it  were,  a 
thin  lucid  vapor,  remotely  to  represent  the  spiritual  life  signified  in 
baptism.  After  this  I  saw  a  representation  of  our  Lonl's  descent  to 
the  spirits  in  prison,  (1  Pet.  iii.  19,  20)  and  his  ascent  with  them  into 
heaven,  conducted  with  incomparable  skill  and  pious  reverence ;  and 
in  order  to  accommodate  the  representation  to  their  childish  minds*, 
they  let  down,  as  it  were,  small  cords  of  the  fmcst  texture,  to  aid  in 
the  elevation  of  his  body ;  guarding,  at  the  same  time,  with  religious 
caution,  ag^nst  admitting  any  thing  into  the  representation  that  did 
not  Image  and  lead  their  tender  thoughts  to  something  spiritual  and 
heavenly  ;  not  to  mention  other  kinds  of  emblematical  scenery  made 
use  of,  in  order  to  instil  into  them  good  affections,  and  to  form  their 
minds  to  truth,  by  entertainments  adapted  to  their  faculties. 

I  had  also  a  proof  of  the  delicacy  of  their  sentiments  once,  as  I 
was  praying  the  Lord's  prayer,  when  they  joined  their  ideas  with 
mine  ;  and  I  became  sensible  of  an  influx  proceeding  from  their  in- 
tellectual part,  as  that  of  tender  affection  ;  and  that  their  minds  were 
open  to  the  Lord,  so  that  1  could  perceive,  that  what  at  first  seemed 
an  hiflux  firom  them,  was  a  transflux  through  them ;  for  there  is  a  near 
communication  from  the  Lord  to  the  minds  of  little  children,  as  not 
being  shut  against  the  divine  influx  like  those  of  adults,  and  neither 
opposing  the  entrance  of  truth  through  tlie  resistance  of  error,  nor 
hindering  the  admission  of  good,  and  so  of  wisdom,  by  any  wili'ul  and 
acquired  evil.    Hence  we  may  learn,  that  infants  do  not  enter  upon 


*  It  is  remArkable  tliat  children  of  three  or  four  years  old,  (we  mean  in  th« 
natural  world)  are  extremely  fond  of  representing',  among  iliemselvcs,  little 
burials,  at  which  they  will  assist  with  ail  the  punctilios  their  iitfunt  minds 
are  capable  of.  But  it  is  still  more  remarkable,  that  they  are  never  content 
to  leave  tlieir  imagiHary  corpte  to  moulder  in  the  eartli,  (which  for  the  most 
part  consists  of  a  doll,  or  other  favorite  playtfiinp^)  hut  always  conclude  their 
little  ceremony  with  a  happy  resurrection.  The  writer  of  this  note  has  often 
observed  the  above  circumstance,  when  attentive  to  the  innocent  amusements 
of  his  own  children,  and  as  often  concluded,  that  it  must  have  been  in  conse- 
quence of  some  secret  influence  from  children  in  another  life,  like  those 
described  above,  who  imperceptibly  communicate  their  ideas  to  children 
living  in  the  natural  world. 
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the  aiigelical  state  immediately  after  death,  but  are  graduallj  prepared 
for  it  bj  the  knowledge  of  good  and  trath,  according  to  heayeolyr 
order ;  the  Lord  providUng  means  suited  to  their  capacities  and  dispo- 
sitionSy  to  fit  them  as  recipients  for  all  the  truths  pertaining  to  good, 
and  all  the  good  things  pertaining  to  truth. 

It  has  also  been  showed  to  me  how  things  inward  and  apiritual 
insinuate  themselves  into  their  tender  minds,  through  such  eztenil 
delights  as  are  accommodated  to  their  genius  respeetiTely.  I  hare 
seen  them  beautifully  dressedi  and  adorned  on  their  little  arms  and 
breasts  with  flowers  of  celestial  colon ;  and  thus  I  saw  them  once 
walking  with  their  angelical  Instmctors .  and  virg^is  in  one  of  the 
gardens  of  paradise :  t^  garden  waa  not  so  much  adorned  with  treeSi 
as  witli  what  may  be  compared  in  a  sort  to  our  laurel  espaliers  and 
arched  walks,  with  alleys  leading  to  sweet  recesses ;  and  as  the  fittle 
children  drew  near,  the  borders  of  flowers  seemed  to  glow  with  Ireih 
and  more  lively,  lustre;*  from  whence  we  may  gather  what  pleasore 
they  must  receive  from  such  exhilarating  scenes,  ministering  to  the 
incrt*ase  as  well  as  delights  of  innocence  and  charity,  throng^  Ihe 
bounty  and  influence  of  the  Lord. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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Many  of  our  correspondents  haviug  requested  an  exposition  of  dif- 
ferent passages  in  this  chapter,  we  think  it  proper  to  go  through  the 
whole  subject  and  explain  its  internal  sense.  But  as  we  cannot  bet- 
ter accomplish  this  end,  than  by  borrowing  the  language  of  Jiuom 
Emanuel  Swedenborg,  we  have  transcribed  the  following  from  Ids 
Jlrcona  CodeHia^  vol.  10.  page  467.     No.  8972. 

Verse  1.  Snd  these  are  the  judgments  nhidi  thou  dudt  set  before 
ihetHy  signifies  exterior  truths,  such  as  ought  to  be  In  the  civil  state 
whri'e  the  Church  representative  Is,  which  flow  from  the  Intemsl 
truths  which  are  of  order  in  the  heavens ;  that  these  things  are  aigm- 
lied  by  the  judgments  which  were  to  be  set  before  the  sons  oflsniel, 


*  It  i«  no  uncommon  thing  for  poets,  when  tbey  would  describe  the  per* 
factions  of  a  favorite  fair  one,  to  represent  all  nature  smiling,  as  it  were,  st 
her  approach,  a  d  putting  on  new  beauties  in  her  presence.  This  bss  in 
geni  ral  b  en  attributed  to  tbe  creative  iancy  of  the  poet,  witliout  ever  8Dp> 
posing  that  it  hd.-  its  foimdation  in  any  thing  but  mere  imagination.  But  are 
D41W  see  from  .'  hence  it-  real  origin  is,  namely,  from  the  spiritual  world, 
whi-rein  all  things,  even  the  plants  and  animals,  are  real  representations  of 
ih<r  qualities  and  characters  of  the  inhab  tanis;  so  much  so,  that  whenever 
thest;  change  or  var> ,  so  the  w  hole  region  about  thtm  likewise  undergoes  i 
similar  transformation  This  is  tlie  true  source  of  all  that  ravishing  entha- 
tfiasm,  and  fire  of  genius,  which  distinguish  the  productions  of  our  most 
eminent  poes  and  pamtera  ;  «ho,  although  unacquainted  uith  the  circun- 
stance,  an-  nevertheless  actuall-  associated  with  spirits  of  a  similar  genioti 
from  uhom  they  imperceptibly  receive  all  iljcir  ideas  of  beauty  and  pcrfcc* 
tion» 
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Tke  rc«86o  why  judgment  are  truths  is,  because  all  judgment  is  ef- 
fected bj  truths;  hence  by  doing  judgment  in  the  Word,  is  signified  te 
dp  Imtfay  that  is,  to  judge  according  to  truths.  But  by  judgments  in 
the  plural,  are  signifietl  civil  laws ;  thus  exterior  truths,  such  as  are  in  a 
tUTil  sUcte.  It  is  said  where  the  Church  reprcseutatiye  is,  by  reason 
thai  interiorly  they  contain  and  involve  in  them  those  truths  which 
nre  of  order  in  the  heavens,  as  may  be  manifest  from  their  internal 
sense.  The  iaws  which  were  enacted  and  commanded  by  the  Lord 
to  the  aooB  of  Israel,  were  distinguished  into  precepts,  judgments^  and 
gtahUea;  they  were  called  precepts  which  were  of  the  life,  judgments 
vrhieh  were  of  the  civil  state,  and  statutes  which  were  of  worship.  As 
to  what  specifically  concerns  judgments,  they  are  such  as  are  con- 
tained in  this  chapter,  and  also  in  some  that  follow ;  they  served  for 
lawv  in  the  Church,  where  the  internal  things,  which  are  of  heaven 
and  the  Chnrch,  were  represented  by  external  things ;  but  they  do 
not  aerre  for  laws  in  the  Church,  where  internal  things  are  no  long^ 
represented  by  external,  as  in  the  Christian  Church ;  tlie  reason  is, 
Ixieause  to  the  man  of  this  Church  internal  things  are  revealed,  and 
Mierefore  by  internal  things  communicntion  with  heaven  is  effected, 
imt  not  by  external  things,  as  heretofore.  This  is  the  reason  why 
the  man  of  the  Christian  Church  is  not  bound  to  observe  those  things 
which  are  called  judgments  and  statutes  in  the  external  form,  but  in 
the  internal.  Still  there  is  a  sanctity  abiding  with  them,  because  in 
ttwrnselves  they  contain  holy  things,  as  is  the  case  also  with  all  and 
iingQiar  thingg  ui  the  Word  which  were  commanded  concerning  sar 
ciifiees;  although  these  things  are  repealed,  still  they  are  the  holy 
things  of  the  Word,  by  reason  of  the  Divine  things  which  are  in  them, 
nad  which  they  represented ;  for  when  they  are  read  by  a  Christian 
the  Divine  things  which  are  in  them,  and  which  they  represented, 
appereeived  in  the  heavens,  and  fill  the  angels  with  what  is  holy, 
and  at  the  same  time  fill  man,  who  reads  by  influx  from  the  angels, 
especially  if  the  man  himself  thuiks  on  the  occasion  of  the  Divine 
th&iigi  which  are  in  them.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  the  Word  eVen 
of  the  Old  Testament  is  most  holy.  That  the  laws  enacted  by  the 
tiOfd,  and  commanded  to  the  sons  of  Israel,  were  distinguished  into 
precepts  which  are  of  life,  into  judgments  which  are  of  the  civil  state, 
and  into  statutes  which  are  of  worship,  is  evident  from  Moses :  '*  Je- 
hovah said  to  Moses,  go,  say  to  them,  return  ye  into  your  tents,  but 
do  thou  stand  here  with  Me,  thai  I  inay  speak  to  thee  all  the  precepia 
and  Ike  staitdes,  and  thejudgtnents,  which  thou  shalt  teach  them,  that 
they  may  do  them,"  Deut.  v.  28 ;  again,  <'  But  these  are  the  precepts^ 
tiie  akduUs,  and  the  judgments,  which  your  God  hath  commanded  to 
teach  you,"  Deut.  vi.  1 ;  again,  '*  Therefore  thou  shalt  keep  the  pre- 
cepiii  and  the  statutes,  and  the  judgments,  which  I  command  thee  this 
day  to  do  them,"  Deut.  vii.  11 ;  and  in  David,  "^  If  his  sons  forsake 
My  law,  and  do  not  walk  in  My  judgments,  if  they  profane  My  sta^ 
iuleSf  and  do  not  keep  My  precepts,  I  will  visit  with  the  rod  their  pre- 
▼arieation,"  Psalm  Ixxxix.  30,  31,  32.  Moreover,  all  laws,  so  for  as 
Aej  were  of  a  representative  Church,  were  in  general  called  judg- 
ttenlB  and  statutes,  as  in  Moses :  **  Now  therefore  hear,  O  Israel,  the 
0kdute$  and  the  judgments  which  I  mil  teach  you,  that  ye  may  do 
Vol.  IL  41  JVi>.  7, 
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them.  What  great  nation  [is  there]  which  hath  jvai  stahit^  and 
Judginents,  as  all  tliis  law  which  1  shall  give  before  you  to-day ,"  Dent 
Iv.  1.  8.  chap.  V.  1 ;  and  in  Ezekiel,  '^  Jerusalem  bath  changed  Jify 
judgments  into  impiety  more  tlian  the  nations,  and  My  statutes  more 
than  the  lands  which  «re  round  about  her ;  for  they  have  rejected 
My  jttdgmeniSj  and  have  not  walked  in  My  siatuUs^  v.  6.  7  ;  again, 
^  Let  them  walk  in  My  statutes,  and  keep  My  judgments,  to  do  the 
lruthy"xviii.9;  besides  in  several  other  phices,  as  Levit  xviii.  6.  chap. 
zix.S7.  chap.  xx.  22.  chap.  xxv.  18.  chap.  xxvi.  15.  Deut.  xxvi.  Esek. 
xi.  12,20.  chap.  xx.  11,  13, 25.  chap,  xxxvii.  24. 

Verses  2,  3,  4,  5,  6.     When  thou  shalt  buy  an  Hebrew  servant^  six 
years  shaU  he  serve,  and  in  the  seventh  he  shall  go  forth  at  liberty  gratis. 
If  he  shall  cotne  forth  m  his  body,  he  shatl  go  forth  in  his  bod^ :  tfht 
be  lord  of  a  woman,  his  wonutn  shall  go  fon^th  with  him.    If  his  lord 
sfta//  give  him  a  wofinanj  mid  she  bear  lam  sons  or  daughters,  the  two- 
man  and  her  births  shall  be  his  lord's,  and  he  shall  go  forth  in  his  body, 
J9ndifthe  servant  saying  shall  say,  /  love  my  lord,  my  woman,  and  my 
children,  I  will  not  go  forth  free.     Then  his  lord  shall  bring  him  to  God, 
and  shatl  bring  him  to  a  door  or  to  a  post,  and  his  lord  shall  bore  his 
ear  with  an  awl,  and  he  shall  serve  him  for  ever.    When  thou  shalt 
buy  an  Hebrew  servant,  signifies  those  within  the  Church  who  are 
in  the  truths  of  doctrine,  and  not  in  good  according  to  those:  [trotli&J 
six  years  shall  he  serve,  signifies  a  stale  of  labor  and  of  some  combat, 
and  hence  confirmations  of  truth :   and  in  the  seventh  be  shall  go 
forth  at  liberty  gratis,  signifies  a  state  of  confirmed  truth   without 
his  operation :  If  he  shall  come  is  his  body,  signifies  truth  without 
delight :  he  shall  go  forth  in  his  body,  signifies  a  state  of  truth  with' 
out  delight  also  after  combat:  if  he  be  lord  of  a  woman,  signifies  truth 
with  adjoined  delight :  his  woman  shall  go  forth  with  him,  signifies  a 
state  of  truth  with  delight  conjoined  also  after  combat :  if  his  lord 
shall  give  hnn  a  woman,  signifies  good  adjoined  to  truth  by  the  spi- 
ritual principle  when  in  combat:  and  she  bear  him  sons  or  daugbterSy 
signifies  truths  and  goods  hence  derived :  the  woman  and  her  births 
shall  be  his  lord's,  signifies  that  good  adjoined  to  truth  by  the  spiritual 
principle,'  with  the  goods  and  truths  thence  derived,  shall  not  l>e  ap- 
propriated to  truth :  and  he  shall  go  forth  in  his  body,  signifies  the 
state  after  combat,  which  is  of  truth  only  confirmed  and  implanted : 
find  if  the  servant  saying  shall  say,  signifies  thought  on  the  occasion 
fVom  truth  implanted :  I  love  my  lord,  my  woman,  and  my  children, 
signifies  the  deliglit  of  the  remembrance  of  spiritual  goods :  I  wiU 
not  go  forth  free,  signifies  the  delight  of  obedience:  and  hi&  lord  shaU 
bring  htm  to  God,  signifies  a  state  into  which  on  this  occasion  he  en- 
ters according  to  Divine  Order :  and  he  shall  bring  him  to  a  door  or 
to  a  post,  signifies  a  state  of  communication  of  truth  confirmed  and 
implanted  with  spiritual  good :  and  his  lord  sliall  bore  his  ear  with  an 
awl,  signifies  a  representative  of  obedience  :  and  he  shall  serve  him 
for  ever,  signifies  to  eternity. 

"  When  thou  shalt  buy  an  Hebrew  servant" — that  hereby  are  sig* 
nified  those  within  the  Church  who  are  in  the  truths  of  doctrine  and 
not  in  good  acconling  to  those,  [truths  i  appears  from  the  signification 
of  buymg,  as  denoting  to  procure  and  appropriate  to  oneself,  and 
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froio  the  signification  of  a  Hebrew  servant,  as  denoting  those  within 
the  Church  who  are  in  the  truths  of  doctrine  and  not  in  good  of  life 
accordiiig  to  those  truths ;  for  servant  is  predicated  of  those  who  are 
in  truth  and  not  in  correspondent  good,  and  in  general  ia  predicated 
of  truth  in  respect  to  good ;  an  Hebrew  is  predicated  of  those  things 
which  are  of  the  Church,  and  of  those  things  whicii  are  of  any  ser- 
vice; that  it  is  predicated  of  those  things  which  are  of  the  Church, 
and  of  those  things  which  are  of  any  service,  was  shown  above. 
Inasmuch  as  the  subject  treated  of  in  what  now  follows  is  concerning 
nen-servants  and  maid-servants  of  the  sons  of  Israel,  it  may  be  expe- 
dient to  say  what  the  [statutes]  involve  in  the  internal  sense ;  every 
one  may  see,  that  they  contain  in  thero  the  arcana  of  heaven,  because 
they  were  said  and  commanded  by  Jehovah  on  mount  Sinai  orally  to 
Moses,  and  because  they  follow  immediately  after  the  words  of  the 
decalogue;  without  such  arcana  they  would  be  mere  civil  and  forensic 
laws,  like  those  of  other  nations  on  the  eartli,  in  which  there  is  no 
arcanum  of  heaven.  But  the  arcana  which  they  contain  are  not  mani- 
fested except  to  the  angels  in  the  heavens,  consequently  not  to  men 
except  by  the  internjil  sense,  for  this  sense  teaches  how  the  angels  per- 
ceive the  Word,  consequently  it  teaches  the  arcana  which  are  in  the 
Word.  What  and  of  what  quality  the  arcana  are,  will  appear  evident 
in  what  follows  from  the  explication  of  singular  [the  things  mentioned.1 
To  the  intent  that  a  common  [or  general]  idea  may  be  had,  it  may  be 
expedient  briefly  to  say  what  is  specific^illy  m«ant  by  Hebrew  sep- 
rants  in  the  internal  sense.  In  the  Spiritual  Church,  which  the  sons 
of  Israel  represented,  there  are  two  kinds  of  men,  some  who  are  in 
the  truth  of  faith  and  not  in  correspondent  good  of  life,  and  some 
who  are  in  the  good  of  charity  and  in  correspondent  truth  of  faith ; 
they  who  are  in  the  good  of  charity  and  in  correspondent  truth  of 
fiuth,  are  they  who  constitute  the  very  Church  itself,  and  are  men  of 
the  internal  Church  ;  in  the  internal  sense  of  the  Word  these  are  they 
who  are  called  the  sons  of  Israel ;  these  are  of  themselves  free,  be- 
cause they  are  in  good,  for  they  who  are  led  of  the  Lord  by  gond,are 
free,  but  they  who  are  in  the  truth  of  faith,  and  not  in  correspondent 
good  of  life,  are  men  of  the  external  Spiritual  Church ;  tliese  are  they 
who, in  the  internal  sense  of  the  Wonl,  are  meant  by  Hebrew  servants; 
the  reason  why  these  are  represented  by  servants  is,  because  those 
things  which  are  of  the  external  Church  are  nothing  else  but  things  of 
•ervice  respectively  ;  the  case  is  the  same  also  with  the  truth  of  faith  in 
eespect  to  the  good  of  charity,  for  the  truth  of  faith  is  serviceable  to 
introduce  the  man  of  the  Church  into  the  good  of  charity.  It  is 
niiMeover  to  be  noted,  that  he  who  places  the  all  of  the  Church,  thus 
the  all  of  salvation,  in  the  truth  of  faith,  and  not  in  the  good  of  charity, 
and  who  also  doeth  good  from  obedience  only,  and  not  from  the  affec- 
tion of  love,  cannot  he  regenerated  like  those  who  are  in  the  good  of 
charity,  that  is,  who  do  good  from  tlie  affection  of  love ;  they  may 
indeed  be  reformed,  but  not  regenerated.  Their  reformation  is  treat- 
ed of  in  the  internal  sense,  in  the  laws  concerning  men-servants 
and  concerning  maid-servants  in  this  chapter.  The  arcana  of  that  re- ' 
formation  are  not  at  this  day  knowu  to  any  one,  by  reason  that  almost 
a  total  ignorance  prevails  within  the  Church  of  what  the  truth  of  faith 
4Sontribute8.to  salvation,  and  what  the  ^^ood  of  charity ;  yea,  it  Is  un^ 
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known  what  charity  is,  also  that  charity  and  faith  must  make  a  roar* 
riage  with  each  other,  before  any  thing  of  the  Church  exists  in  man, 
for  the  marriage  of  good  and  truth  is  the  Church  itself,  tieca'use  it  is 

lieaven  in  map. 

{To  be  continued,} 
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(  Continued  from  page  218. } 

JiNDREW,  the  brother  of  Simon  Peter,  signifies  the  obedience  of 
ftith. 

ANGEL^  in  a  supreme  sense,  means  the  Lord,  and  in  a  rehUve 
sense,  the  heaven  of  angels,  as  also  any  particular  angelic  80ciet|E( 
But  when  mentioned  by  name,  as  in  Rev.  xii.  it  signifies  miniatiy  ia 
heaven.  Angel  from  heaven,  mentioned  in  Luke  xxii.  43,  signifies  tlM 
Pivine  principle  which  was  in  the  Lord.  Angel  of  the  Covenani^  in 
Malachi  iii.  1,  the  Lord  as  to  Divine  Truth.  Angefofthe  waiers^  Rev. 
%vi.  5,  the  Divine  Truth  of  the  Word.  Angel  of  Jehovahy  Gen.  xvl. 
7,  the  thought  of  the  Lord's  mterior  man ;  and,  wherever  mentioned 
jn  a  good  sense,  represents  $nd  signifies  somewhat  essential  with  the 
Lord  and-from  the  L^rd ;  this  is  the  reason  why  angels  were  sorae- 
times  called  Jehovah,  as  in  Exodus  iii.  2,  4,  14<,  15.  He  ahall  sendkii 
angel  before  Utee,  Gen.  xxiv.  7,  signifies  the  Divine  Providence  of  the 
Lord.  A  strong  angel  descending  from  he/xven,  Rev.  k.  I,  the  Woxp 
as  to  its  quality  in  the  internal  sense.  The  angel  nfdch  stood  at  the 
altar,  Rev.  viii.  3,  the  inmost  or  third  heaven. 

aS'GELS,  The  four  angels  bound  at  the  river  Euphrates,  Rev. 
Ix,  signify  ratiocinations  from  fallacies  of  the  sensual  man ;  and  there 
being  loosened,  signifies  that  they  were  at  liberty  to  exercise  those 
reasonUigs.  The  two  angels  coming  to  Sodom,  signifies  the  Lord's  Di- 
vine Human  principle  and  holy  proceeding.  The  seven  angels  sound- 
ing their  trumpets,  mentioned  in  Revelation,  describe  the  successive 
changes  of  the  state  of  the  church.  All  angels  have  been  once  meUi 
Rev.  xix.  10 ;  but  no  man  can  become  an  angel  unless  he  carries  the 
angelic  principle  with  him  out  of  the  world.  Nothing  is  more  delights 
ful  and  happy  to  angels,  than  to  instruct  those  who  come  from  earth 
into  another  life.  The  more  interior  and  perfect  they  are,  so  much 
the  less  concern  they  have  about  what  is  past,  or  thought  about  what 
is  to  come.  The  affection  of  angels  is  communicated  to  young  pegh 
pie,  in  knowing  and  thinking  of  the  historical  of  the  Word,  and 
causes  their  pleasure  and  delight,  thence  arising.  But  angels  canu)t 
in  any  wise  perceive  the  historicals,  because  they  are  such  things  aa 
are  of  the  world,  but  not  such  aa  are  of  heaven ;  and  the  thipgs  which 
are  of  the  world  do  not  appear  to  them ;  but  whereas  there  is  a  cor- 
respondence of  all  things  which  are  in  the  world,  with  those  which 
are  in  heaven,  therefore  the  angels  perceive  heavenly  things  whei| 
man  perceives  worldly  things ;  unless  this  was  the  case,  it  would  not 
be  possible  for  any  angel  from  heaven  to  be  with  man ;  but  to  make 
*  it  possible,  the  word  was  given,  m  which  the  angels  may  perceive  '%. 
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holy  divine,  (principle)  and  be  able  to  communicate  it  to  tbe  man 
with  Tfhom  they  are  present.  Angels  have  an  immense  desire  of  be« 
coming  wise;  inasmuch  as  science,  understanding,  and  wisdom,  are 
spiritual  food.  They  have  their  cities,  palaces,  and  houses ;  gardens, 
groves,  arbors,  fountains,  shrubs,  and  flowers ;  mountains,  hills,  and 
vallies,  &c.  &c.  &c.  See  Heanen,  Angels  love  their  neighbor  better 
than  themselves.  Every  man  hath  angels  associated  to  him  from  the 
Lord ;  and  such  is  his  conjunction  with  them,  that  if  they  were  taken 
away  he  would  instantly  fall  to  pieces.  Every  angel  is  in  a  perfect  hu- 
man form.  They  are  not  superior  to  men,  but  are  their  equals ;  the 
reason  why  they  excel  n^en  in  vnsdaniy  is  because  they  arc  in  spiritual 
light,  hot  men  in  natural  light.  They  are  not  to  be  invoked,  much 
1^  worshipped.  They  are  instructed  in  heaven  from  the  very  same 
Word  or  Scriptures  that  men  have  in  the  world.  They  dwell  in 
soeietiefi,  or  separated,  acconling  to  their  ruling  affections ;  and  the 
angefie  life  consbts  in  uses  and  in  doing  good  works  of  charity.  They 
never  think  of  time,  space,  or  death. 

AHQERj  signifies  evil,  in  the  whole  complex ;  as  in  all  evil  there 
is  anger  against  the  Lord,  and  against  the  holy  thinp  of  the  Church, 
•fnger  is  violence  of  passion  predicated  of  the  mlly  as  wrath  is 
▼iolenee  of  passion  predicated  of  the  understanding.  The  cause  of 
anger  is  all  that  which  endeavors  to  destroy  the  delight  of  love.  It 
is  called  (in  the  Word)  anger  or  wrath  when  evil  assaults  good ; 
bat  it  is  called  zeai  when  good  chides  evil.  7^  overfiming 
efimger^  in  Isaiah  liv.  8,  denotes  temptation.  Anger  is  predi* 
cated  of  the  punishment  of  evil,  and  nraih  of  the  punishment  of 
what  is  folse,  and  firvor  of  the  punishment  of  both,  Jer.  xxi.  6. 
Anger  is  a  general  affection  resulting  from  whatever  is  contrary  to 
selMove  and  its  lusts.  By  anger  and  nrath,  when  predicated  of  the 
Deity,  la  signified  evil  among  men.  which,  because  it  is  against  Crod, 
is  called  the  nnraik  of  God,  not  that  God  is  angry  with  man,  but  be- 
cause man,  in  consequence  of  his  evil,  is  angry  with  God,  and  be- 
cause it  seems  to  man,  when  he  is  punished  and  tormented  for  it,  as 
is  the  case  after  death  in  hell,  as  if  it  came  from  God,  therefore  in  the 
Word,  nnrath  and  anger,  yea,  evil  is  attributed  to  God ;  but  this,  in  the 
sense  of  the  letter;  because  that  sense  is  written  according  to  appear- 
ances and  correspondences ;  but  not  in  the  spiritual  sense,  for  in  this 
latter  there  is  no  appearance  and  correspondence,  but  truth  in  its  light 

ANIMALS.  The  difference  between  man  and  the  inferior  animals 
IS  this :  the  latter  derive  their  origin  from  the  spiritual  principle  in  its 
tdiimaie  degree,  which  is  called  Its  natund  degree ;  man  alone  derives 
his  oripn  from  all  the  three  degrees,  which  are  called  celestial,  spiritual, 
and  natural.  The  life  of  animals  is  a  life  merely  natural,  and  cor- 
responds to  the  life  of  such,  in  the  spiritual  world ;  but  is  dissipated 
at  deatfi.  Noxious  animals  are  from  hell,  but  the  mild  and  useful 
animala  are  from  the  Lord.    The  same  will  apply  to  vegetables. 

ANIMAL  SPIRIT.  There  are  spirits  who  correspond  to  the  cor- 
rupted principles  of  the  purer  blood  with  man,  which  blood  is  called 
the  animal  spfiril,  and  wheresoever  they  diffuse  themselves,  they  are 
as  poisons  which  induce  cold  and  torpor  in  the  nerves  and  fibres, 
from  which  break  forth  the  most  grievous  and  fatal  diseases ;  these 
spirtts^are  the^  w)io  in  the  life  of  the  body,  had  taught  1^  art  and  do^ 
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ceit,  to  subdue  to  (tiemselves  the  minds  of  others,  with  a  Tievr  to  nils 
over  them,  especially  with  tiie  powerful  aod  the  rich. 

JNOLyTED.     See  Christ 

AJ>tOlNTED  of  Jehovah,  (the)  is  the  Lord  aloue,  as  to  his  diriM 
humanity,  for  in  himself  from  conception  was  the  divine  good  ilselfof 
divine  love,  and  from  that  he  made  his  humanity  divine  truth  ilsel( 
when  in  the  world,  and  moreover  by  union  with  his  essential  divloi^ 
be  made  that  also  the  divine  good  of  his  divine  love. 

ANOINTING.    See  Unction. 

ANOINTING  of  Aaron  and  hia  Sons^  represents  the  diWne  good 
of  divine  lore  in  the  Lord,  and  Impletion  (ImpUUo)  of  their  haodsi 
divine  truth,  and  thence  divine  power. 

ANSWER.  .  To  answer,  wlien  predicated  of  the  Lord,  signifies 
influx,  inspiration,  perception,  and  information.  Moreover,  also,  nercy 
and  help. 

ANTEDILUVIAN  CHURCK  In  that  church  all  the  understand- 
ing  of  truth  and  will  of  goodness,  perished.  This  was  the  case  to 
such  a  degree  with  the  antediluvians,  who  were  infected  with  dhrefol 
persuasions  and  filthy  lusts,  that  there  did  not  appear  the  smallest 
vestige  or  trace  of  understanding  and  will ;  but  with  those  who  were 
called  Noah,  there  was  a  reserve  of  remains ;  which  nevectheless 
could  not  form  any  thing  of  understanding  and  will,  but  only  rational 
truth,  and  natural  good. 

ANTIPASy  my  Jmlhful  Marh/r,  Rev.  ii.  13,  in  the  spiritual  or  an- 
gelic language,  signiftcs  those  who  are  hated  on  account  of  acknow- 
ledging the  divine  human  of  the  Lord. 

ANTiq^UlTIES,  Ezck.  xxxvi.  10,  11,  signifies  the  most  ancient 
church.  Begimu}igSj  the  ancient  church.  The  House  of  Israel^  and 
People  Israelj  the  primitive  church,  or  church  of  the  Gentiles. 

ANXIETIESy  bf-fore  tlie  rest  of  the  viscera,  affect  the  stomach. 

ANXIETY,  if  any  anxiety  is  felt  when  man  thinks  eril^  it  is  from 
conscience. 

APES.  There  wci-c  seen  in  the  world  of  spirits,  apes  mounted  on 
horses,  with  their  bodies  reversed^  or,  their  faces  towards  the  horses' 
tails,  assembled  from  the  place  called  Armageddon,  Rev.  xvL  16,  to 
fight  against  those  who  are  of  the  Lord's  New  Church. 

APES.     See  Ivory. 

APOCALYPSE.  Forasmuch  as  all  things  of  heaven  and  the 
Church  among  men  are  from  the  divine  human  of  the  Lonl,  therefore 
In  the  first  chapter  of  the  apocalypse,  he  is  described  by  various  re* 
presentatives,  and  from  that  description,  are  taken  exordiums  to  the 
seven  particular  Churches  mentioned  in  the  subsequent  chapters.  The 
16  first  chapters  treat  of  the  Reformed,  the  17th  and  18th,  of  the  Ro- 
man Calftolics,  and  the  succeeding  chapters  of  Ike  last  judgment  and 
the  New  Church.  1*he  apocalypse,  from  beginning  to  end,  treats 
solely  of  the  state  of  the  former  heaven  and  Church,  and  of  tbeb 
abolition,  and  afterwards  of  the  New  Heaven  and  New  Church,  in 
which  one  God  will  be  acknowledged,  in  whom  there  is  a  trinity,  and 
that  the  Lord  Jesus  is  that  God.  All  things  therein  relate  to  tfie  ac- 
knowledgment, that  tlie  Lord  is  the  God  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  to 
a  life  according  to  his  commandments.  The  apocalypse,  in  series, 
tipats  of  the  ta^es  in  the  Church,  masmuch  as  the  truths  of  the  New 
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irhurch  cannot  be  received  before  those  falaes  are  discovered  and  re- 
noved.  The  apocalypse  was  manirested  to  John  by  the  Lord,  and  it 
ii  now  opened  by  the  Lord.  That  nothing  siiall  be  added  to  or  taken 
away  firom  what  la  written  in  the  apocalypse,  signities  that  nothing  shall 
be  added  to  or  taken  away  from  the  truths  of  the  New  Church,  which 
eootain  prophecies,  ami  are  now  revealed.  The  last  wonls  in  the 
apoealypee,  are  the  words  of  desponsatiou  between  the  Lord  and  the 
Church  to  marriage*.  Seven  chapters  thereof  treat  more  particularly 
and  expressly  of  the  perverted  state  of  tlie  Church  among  the  re* 
formed.  All  things  which  are  contained  therein,  have  respect  to  that, 
.wliich  is  signified  by  the  seven  golden  candlesticks,  viz.  the  New  Hea- 
ven and  New  Church,  as  to  its  end  and  conclusion ;  those  things 
therefoie  in  the  last  chapters  are  treated  of;  the  rest  which  come  in 
between,  are  such  things  as  oppose,  and  which  are  to  be  removed, 
as  those  things  which  are  recorded  of  the  dragon  and  the  beasts  of 
Babylon :  which  things  not  opposing  or  being  removed,  the  New 
Heaven  and  New  Church  rise  out  and  appear.  The  apocalypse  doth 
not  treat  of  those  who  deny  truth,  but  of  those  who  falsify  it ;  for  they 
who  deny  truths,  are  not  among  those  who  were  in  the  former  heaven, 
and  from  thence  m  the  day  of  tlic  last  judgment  were  cast  into  hell, 
for  these  immedialdy  aller  death  were  cast  in  thither :  but  they  who 
Jtdsify  truths  from  various  causes,  are  treated  of  in  this  book,  be- 
cause  they  made  to  themselves  an  heaven  which  was  afterwards  de- 
stroyed. 

fT9  be  continued  J 


AGRICULTURE,  No.  VIII. 

To  ^ve  a  correct  idea  of  the  agriculture  of  the  Un;te«1  States, 
would  require  a  very  considerable  volume ;  since  it  embraces  all  the 
productions  of  Europe,  except  wine  and  uil,  and  some  even  of  those 
which  are  not  found  there,  such  as  sugar  and  indigo.  Its  staple  com- 
modities may  be  numbered  under  the  fcillowing  heads :  Grain 
of  every  species  produced  in  thetenif.erate  climates  of  Europe;  cat- 
tle of  eveiy  kind  except  tlie  butfaloe ;  sheep,  horses,  asses,  and 
mules ;  tobacco,  cotton,  rice,  indigo,  sugar,  flax,  hemp,  hops ;  and 
every  species  of  fruit  and  legumens  reared  in  any  part  of  Europe. 
To  treat  of  the  culture  of  each  of  these,  would  lead  us  too  far ;  and 
perba|»s  they  will  be  best  considered,  at  least  so  far  as  relates  to  the 
rich  iMToductions  of  the  southern  states,  under  separate  heads.  In- 
deed the  moral  and  political  effects  of  slavery  upon  agriculture  will 
furnish  matter  for  much  reflection,  and  a  separate  essay.  We  shall 
content  ourselves  with  considering  the  agriculture  of  those  parts  of  the 
United  States  in  which  slaver}'  is  wholly  prohibited,  or  confined  only 
lo  domestic  slaves,  and  even  to  those,  in  very  small  comparative 
numbers.  This  may,  generally  speaking,  be  considered  as  the  situa- 
tion of  all  the  eastern,  middle,  and  northern  states ;  or,  in  other  words, 
of.  all  the  states  that  do  not  raise  tobacco,  rice,  indigo,  cotton,  or  su- 
gar :  the  culture  of  which  is  confined  to  Maryland  and  Virginia  for  to- 
bacco ;  and  to  the  two  Carolinaa  and  Georgia  for  rice,  indigo,  and 
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•otton,  and  some  tot>acco ;  and  to  Louisiana  for  all  these  prodoctiOM^ 
With  the  addition  of  sugar.    The  farms,  in  the  states  of  which  we 

tropose  particularly  to  treat,  consists  generally  of  from  one  to  livo 
undred  acres,  seldom  arising  to  more  than  three,  and  generally  Ml- 
ing  short  of  two  hundred  acres.  Every  farm  is  enclosed  and  diviM 
tither  by  stone  walls  or  rail  fences,  very  few  hedges  beii^  pliitei, 
wood  or  stone  having  hitherto  affoitled  a  readier  and  cheaper  fence  | 
but  as  the  latter  is  daily  advancing  in  price,  the  farmer  will  ere  loag 
be  compelled  to  recur  to  hedges.  The  buildings  upon  the  funis  art 
Sometimes  of  stone,  but  generally  of  timber,  boarded,  and  covered 
with  shingles.  Mud- walled  cottages  and  thatched  loefe  are  onkoowB, 
except  that  bams  are  sometimes  thatched.  The  farm  houses  generaHf 
Consist  of  a  common  dining  room,  and  kitchen,  and  two  or  three  bed 
rooms  on  the  same  floor.  They  are  universally  furnished  with  a  good 
cellar,  which  the  nature  of  the  climate  renders  necessary.  Tbe  ium 
buildings  consist  always  of  a  bam  proportioned  to  the  else  ef  the 
fhrm,  with  stables  for  horses  and  cows  on  each  side,  and  a  tlnvfllihig 
floor  in  the  middle.  Instead  of  stacking  tbe  hay  and  grain,  paiiien- 
larly  the  latter,  as  is  generally  done  in  Europe,  it  Is  commonly  hoased 
in  what  is  here  called  a  barrack :  it  consists  of  four,  and  sometimes  of 
ive,  upright  pieces  of  timber,  set  on  stone  pillars,  and  ccmnected  tiH 
gelher  by  cross  pieces  at  the  height  of  about  six  feet  from  the  grovHl; 
to  this  is  sul^ined  a  conical  thatched  roof,  that  may  be  raised  up  or 
let  down,  and  retained  in  its  position  by  pins  passed  through  hqtoft  in 
the  posts ;  poles  laid  across  from  one  string  piece  to  the  other,  sus- 
tain the  grain  or  hay  ;  and  tbe  lower  part  of  the  barrack  frequently 
serves  as  a  shelter  to  cattle,  or  a  repository  for  forming  carriages ;  m 
which  latter  case  it  is  generally  boarded  up.  A  good  flsurmer  in  the 
northern  states  has  frequenUy  four  or  five  of  these  barracks,  and 
sheds  for  his  cattle.  All  the  old  cultivated  farms  have  an  orchard  of 
from  one  to  three  hundred  apple  trees  ;  and  some  have  thrice  fliat 
number,  cider  being  the  farmer's  common  beverage,  as  wine  is  in 
France  or  beer  in  England.  As  the  trees  are  planted  regularly,  and 
at  a  proper  distance,  the  orchards  are  cultivated  occasionally,  but  are 
more  frequentiy  laid  down  to  grass.  The  rest  of  the  farm  is  com- 
monly divided,nn  proportion  of  its  size,  into  lots,  of  from  fifteen  to 
tvi'enty  acres,  and  ploughed  in  succession  every  third  year,  and  some- 
tfafnes  oftener.  The  most  usual  course  of  cropping  is  to  break  up  in 
the  spring  for  maize  or  Indian  corn  ;  for  which  there  is  sufficient  time, 
as  the  grain  need  not  be  planted  till  June  or  late  in  May.  When  the 
maize  is  plucked,  wheat  or  rye  is  sometimes  put  in  upon  one  pfougjli- 
ing ;  or  the  ground  is  once  ploughed  in  the  autumn,  and  laid  up  for 
tfie  printer  in  ridges,  if  a  wet  soil,  and  in  the  spring  ploughed  down 
and  sown  with  oats  or  barley ;  though  much  of  the  latter  grain  is  not 
cultivated.  It  has  within  the  last  ten  years,  since  the  general  intro- 
duction of  gypsum  as  a  manure,  been  the  practice  of  good  fenoen 
to  sow  with  their  summer  grain,  or  in  the  spring  over  their  winter 
grain,  about  eight  pounds  of  clover,  and  half  a  peck  of  timothy  [herds 
or  phleum  pratensc]  grass  seed,  and  to  scatter  about  four  bushels  of 
gypsum  per  acre ;  which  never  fails  to  ensure  a  crop  of  from  one  ton 
to  a  ton  and  a  half  of  hay  at  the  first  cutting.  A  part  of  almost  eveij 
ftrm  lays  down  in  meaitow;  which  is  kept  entirely,  for  ha/,  and  verf 
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idom  ploughed,  being  generally  moist  ground  tlirough  which  a  rivu- 
flows ;  for  there  are  very  few  farms,  in  the  country  spoken  of,  that 
ve  not  one  or  more  streams  passing  through  them.  When  these 
eadowB  are  first  freed  from  their  timber,  they  are  generally  so  rough 
to  render  it  necessary  to  plough  them  ttvo  or  more  seasons  in  suc- 
ssioD,  and  to  sow  them  with  oats.  When  they  are  sufficiently 
looth  by  that  means,  they  are  seeded  with  timothy  seed,  and  set- 
^m  afterwards  broken  up.  On  light  grounds,  and  particularly  on 
e  interval  lands  on  the  rivers,  pease  are  frequently  cultivated  ;  and 
oaost  every  farmer  raises  more  or  less  buckwheat,  which,  with  many, 
ipplies  the  place  of  a  fallow,  the  buckwheat  being  always  followed 
r  a  crop  of  rye ;  and  of  late  some  have  sown  the  rye  in  July  with 
eir  buckwheat,  which  keeps  the  rye  down,  so  as  to  prevent  its  be- 
g  too  forward  when  the  buckwheat  comes  off.  Tiiis  is  a  labor- 
.ving  calture  ;  and  we  have  seen  very  good  crops  of  rye  raised  in 
ia  way,  but  still  tiiink  it  is  better  husbandry  to  plough  up  the  ground 
ter  the  buckwheat  comes  off. 

Most  farmers  plant  from  half  an  acre   to  four  acres  of  potatoes, 
hich  they  cultivate  as  in  England,  in  rows,  and  sometimes  in  hills, 
Acing  dung  in  the  furrow,  before  the  potatoes  are  planted,  and  clean 
lem  with  the  plough  twice,  and  once  with  the  hoe.     They  are  given 
»  bogs  and  ewes  in  the  spring.     Beans  are  never  cultivated  except 
I  gardens  for  the  use  of  tlie  table  ;  but  their  place  is  amply  supplied 
f  maize  or  Indian  corn.      This  plant  may  justly  be  considered  as 
le  most  valuable  in  the  whole  circle  of  American  husbandry.   Beans 
squire  richer  ground,  and  are  very  unproductive,  unless  sown  so  ear- 
r  in  the  season  as  would  render  it  extremely  difficult  to  prepare  the  . 
round  for  tJiem,  at  leaif;t  in  Uiis  climate.     Indian  corn  m  cuhivated  ru 
le  following  manner :  If  desij^ned  to  be  planted  on  clover  hay,  or 
eavy  soil,  the  furrow  is  turned  over  as  flat  as  possible,  andtlien  har- 
)wed  in  the  line  of  tlie  furrow.     The  ground  is  then  either  marked 
y  drawing  an  ox  chain  or  a  pair  of  wheels  across  and  along  the  fur- 
9W,  or  with  a  light  plough,  the  furrows  crossing  each  other.     At  the 
lace  of  intersection  the  earth  is  moved  by  a  hoe,  when  four  or  five 
raius  are  planted  and  lightly  covered.      Corn  planted  in  this  way  is 
snded,  and  cleaned,  by  hoeing  round  the  hill,  and  passing  through 
tie  intervals  with  a  triangular  harrow,  that  has  a  handle  by  which  to 
lirect  it,  and  is  not  ploughed  till  the  sod  has  rotted.     The  roots  of  the 
;raiu  |»enctrate  the  sod,  which  rots  and  furnishes  much  papulum  to  the 
;om :  and  in  this  way,  good  crops  are  raised  on  heavy  soils  witli  little 
abor.     But  where  the  soil  is  loose,  and  the  sod  easily  broken,  it   is 
tsual  to  plough  twice  for  corn ;  which  there  is  sufficient  time  to  do, 
iven  in  the  spring,  though  most  good  farmers   give   one  plough- 
ng  in  autumn.     From  the  20th  of  May  to  the  first  of  June,  is  the 
reason  for  [ilanting.     The  hills  of  corn  are  generally  placed  about  five 
cet  apart  in  the  northern  states  ;  in  the  soulhorn  states,  a  large  spe- 
cies of  com  is  cultivated  which  requires  more  space  and  earlier  plant- 
ng.     One  peculiarity  of  this  grain  is^,  that  there  are  varieties  suitr.d 
o  almost  every  climate  in  the  United  States.      The  more  northerly 
dates   cultivate  a   small  lianly  sort,  which  ripens  early ;  while  the 
louthern  com  is  much  larger  and  longer  in  ripening,  but  less  flinty 
ind  heavv,  than  the  early  species.  Before  the  intFoduciiou  of  g}'psum 
Vol.  U.  42  ^o.  "i^ 
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a9  a  manure,  most  of  thu  dung  of  tlie  bam  yard  was  applied  to  maise,  . 
and  put  in  the  hills ;  of  late  it  is  generally  reserved  for  the  wheat  land 
or  meadows.  And  as  a  substitute  for  it,  the  corn  is  steeped  for  one 
niffht  in* water,  and  gypsum  is  sifted  over  it.  After  the  corn  comes  up 
it  is  hoedj  and  a  tea-spoonful  of  gypsum  is  put  to  each  bill ;  it  i« 
fcleaned  with  a  one  horse  plough,  which  turns  the  furrow  from  t)ie 
com,  going  as  near  to  it  as  possible ;  and  then  the  interval  is  ploughed 
up.  Near  the  sea,  (where  gypsum  has  no  effect)  aahes  are  substi- 
tuted. When  the  corn  is  more  advanced,  it  is  ploughed  a  second 
time,  reversing  the  furrows :  the  plough  each  time  it  ibUoweil  by  a 
hoer,  who  extricates  tlie  corn  that  is  buried  by  the  plough,  and  loosens 
the  ground  about  the  hill  with  his  hoe.  Thus  the  field  is  left  till  the 
plant  sheds  its  farina,  when  the  tops  are  cut  off  as  near  as  may  be  to 
where  the  ears  are  set,  then  are  tied  into  bundles  and  put  up  lo 
dry ;  by  this  means,  an  acre  of  corn  generally  yields  about  half  a  ton 
of  very  fine  provender,  equal,  for  the  use  of  cows  or  sheep,  to  the 
best  hay :  in  the  southem  states,  they  not  only  cut  the  tops,  but  plucl^ 
the  blades.  In  addition  to  which,  it  is  a  common  practice  at  the  first 
hoeing,  to  put  a  few  pumpkin  seeds  into  every  second  hill  of  con, 
which  afford  a  very  considerable  weight  of  this  rich  vegetable,  without 
any  expense  or  trouble,  the  crop  of  maize  being  in  no  sort  diminished 
by  them :  these  are  fed  to  hogs  and  cows  in  the  beginnQig  of  winter  i 
it  being  dilUcult  to  preserve  them  after  the  first  of  January.  We  esti- 
mate the  value  of  this  vegetable  as  little  short  of  half  a  ton  of  hay  an 
f^cce,  if  raised  on  good  ground,  and  the  season  not  peculiariy  unfavora- 
ble. The  corn  is  gathered  at  any  time  during  tlie  autumn  which  suits 
the  farmer's  convenience,  as  it  will  not  spoil  if  left  out  for  a  long  period 
after  it  is  ripA  ;  but  if  it  is  proposed  to  ^ow  tlie  ground  wiUi  winteir 
graii^  as  is  often  done,  the  corn  may  be  cut  up  with  the  stalks  and 
stacked ;  iu  which  state,  the  grain  >\ill  dry  and  harden  pcrfecU{y. 
Some  plough  between  the  com  and  sow  wheat  or  rye  while  the  corn 
stands.  In  our  own  country  this  valuable  branch  of  hasbandiy  is 
well  understood.  Let  us  stop  a  moment,  while  we  convince  foreign* 
fsrs,  that  in  this  we  possons  a  great  physical  advantage  over  every 
part  of  Europe  in  which  it  is  not  raised;  and  even  over  those  parts  in 
which  we  have  seen  it,  from  errors  in  tl;|e  manner  in  which  it  is  cul- 
tivated, or  some  defect  in  the  climate  to  bring  it  to  the  perfection  at' 
which  it  arrives  in  the  United  States.  First,  as  to  the  value  of  the 
grain  itself — ^Therr  is  none  that  has  been  found  better  adapted  for  the 
food  of  man  and  the  domestic  animals  on  which  he  depends  for  sup- 
port. In  the  eastern  states,  (by  which  1  mean  those  on  the  east  of 
Connecticut  riyer)  where  little  wheat  is  raised,  it  is  mixed  with  lye, 
in  proportion  of  two  pf  com  to  one  of  rye,  the  common  bread  of  the 
inhabitants,  of  such  at  least  as  do  not  reside  in  towns ;  and  no  people 
in  America,  or  perhaps  in  the  world,  are  healthier,  stronger,  or  more 
active  than  those  of  Newhampshirc,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and 
tlhodelf^land.  The  cattle,  pork,  and  poultry,  fattened  with  it,  are 
very  superior  in  flavor  to  tliat  (Kttened  on  any  other  grain.  In  either 
of  these  fiarticulars,  beans  will  bear  no  compari^n  with  it  Its  yield, 
independent  of  the  forage  it  affonls,  and  every  part  of  the  stem  and 
iiusjE are  applied  to  the  feedufigof  cattle,  is  considerable;  the  average 
of  the  crop  being  about  thirty-five  bushels^  and  frequently  more  thfta 
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the  double  of  that ;  its  increase  being  in  some  sort  independent  of  the 
season,  and  governed  only  by  the  attention  and  care  of  the  cultiiatoi', 
the  sererest  droughts  will  not  injure  it ;  tlie  plough  will  supply  the 
place  of  rain.  We  have  seen  two  crops  raised  in  the  vicinity  of  N^ew- 
York,  the  one  yielding  one  hundred  and  twenty-five,  the  other  ninety- 
lire,  bushels  of  shelled  corn  per  acre.  It  will  be  no  exaggeration  to 
saiy,  that  two  bushels  of  coru  are  at  lenst  equal  in  value  to  three 
bushels  of  beans,  as  a  food  for  horses  and  cattle  ;  for  bread,  the  latter 
cannot  be  substituted.  The  European  writers  on  agriculture  are  con- 
atantly  enforcing  the  necessity  of  horse  hoeing,  as  a  means  of  eradi- 
cating weeds,  and  improving  the  soil.  But  unfortunately,  they  pos- 
sess no  plant  that  will  afford  the  expense  of  this  culture  upon  an  ex- 
tensile scale  :  turnips  are  uncertain  in  their  yield,  and  of  trifling  value 
compared  to  the  expense  of  cuhivation ;  beans  are  too  near  to  each 
other,  and  must  be  tended  too  early,  to  afford  a  proper  subject  for  this 
culture ;  and  the  hoeing  is  sometimes  practised,  and  always  neces- 
eaiy,  yet,  it  is  attended  with  too  mu^h  expense  and  trouble,  to  be- 
come ^neral.  Maize,  on  the  contrary,  being  planted  at  the  distance 
of  five  feet,  the  plant  being  large  and  strong,  admits  of  the  most  com- 
plete ploughing  in  every  direction,  while  the  hoe  is  only  used  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  young  plant,  and  that,  nfler  the  ground  iti 
ploughed  ;  so  that  not  more  than  one  foot  in  teii  is  touched  with  the 
hoe,  even  when  the  plant  is  well  cultivated.  1'en  acres  cii'  corn  are 
hoed  with  less  expense  than  one  of  beans  or  turnips,  and  a  most 
complete  fallow  made  for  the  ensuing  crop.  The  consequence  is,  that 
at  least  five  times  more  land  is  horse  and  hand  hoed  here,  in  proper* 
lion  to  that  under  cultivation,  than  in  Europe. 

Bat  to  return  from  this  digression — Flax  is  only  cultivated  for  the 
use  of  the  fanner's  family,  and  is  suffered  to  grow  ripe  that  the  seed 
may  pay  the  expense  of  the  culture.  It  is  for  this  reason,  that  little 
tine  linen  is  made.  Hemp,  though  not  generally  cultivated,  affords  a 
most  profitable  crop  on  those  rich  bottoms  on  which  it  is  sown  ;  and 
indeed,  if  we  may  judge  by  what  we  have  seen  in  France  and  Flan- 
ders, and  even  in  Holland,  is  more  congenial  to  our  climate,  and 
grows  much  more  luxuriantly  than  in  that  of  Europe ;  unless  it  be  in 
the  more  northern  parts  of  it,  with  which  we  are  not  acquainted. 
Culmiferous  crops  are  mown,  and  not  cut  by  a  sickle :  a  sithe  is 
affixed  to  what  is  here  called  a  cradfo,  consisting  of  five  or  more  ribs 
of  strong  pointed  elastic  wood,  into  which  the  sheaf  falls  as  it  is  cut^ 
and  18  laid  in  regular  rows  for  the  binders,  pne  advantage  of  this 
mode  of  reaping  is,  that  the  straw  being  cut  low,  the  whole  of  it  is 
brought  to  the  barn-yard ;  and  another,  that  it  requires  much  less 
labor  than  reaping  with  the  sithe.  The  average  quantity  of  wheat  per 
acre,  upon  unmanured  hmds,  throughout  the  country  described,  without 
taking  in  the  new  settlements  where  tlie  yield  is  much  greater,  may 
be  alK>ut  thirteen  bushels  per  acre.  In  the  southern  Atlantic  states, 
it  is  much  less.  On  heavy  clays,  fallowing  for  wheat  crops  is  the  gene- 
ral practice ;  but  more  than  two  ploughings  are  seldom  given  in  such 
soils :  Doubtless  more  ploughing  over,  and  water  furrowing,  would 
render  them  more  productive  i  but  the  saving  of  labor  being  the  ob- 
ject of  the  American  farmer,  it  becomes  a  mere  matter  of  calculation 
with  bim,  whether  it  is  more  profitable  to  raise,  at  a  greater  expense  of 
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labor  and  manure,  twenty-six  bushels  on  one  acre,  or  on  two.  That  he 
calculates  justly,  appears  Trom  his  re<;eiving  more  for  his  labor  than  the 
European  farmer,  and  yet  selling;  cheaper.  liarge  crops  may  be  raised 
here,  and  are,  when  the  farmer  takes  a  pride  or  pleasure  in  seeing  them. 
We  have  frequently  seen  forty  bushels  of  wheat  raised,  and  witnessed 
some  crops  of  harley  of  eighty  bushels  to  the  acre  ;  but  whether  the 
profit  would  be  adequate  to  the  expense,  if  this  system  was  generally 
pursued,  we  much  doubt.  Since  lands  have  risen  in  value,  in  the 
old  cultivated  countries,  many  Tirmers  have  paid  more  attention  to 
husbanding  their  land,  and  Increased  their  produce  by  additional  ex- 
penditures of  labor.  Tlic  introduction  of  clover,  which  is  now  very 
rapidly  spreading,  by  allbrding  more  manure,  and  diminishing  the  ne- 
cessity for  summer  fallowing,  has  within  the  Inst  ten  years  made  a  very 
sensible  improvement  in  the  agriculture  of  the  country.  The  com- 
mon grasses  of  our  pasture,  are  white  clover,  spear  grass,  (poa  praten- 
ais)  blue  grass,  (poa  trivialis)  cow  grass,  or  perennial  red  clover;  of 
our  meadows,  timothy,  and  a  grass  of  which  we  know^  not  the  botani- 
cal name,  that  has  lately  introduced  itself,  and  is  rapidly  spreading^ 
which  is  here  calletl  red-top :  it  bears  a  very  great  burden,  and  makes 
good  hay :  it  is,  we  believe,  a  species  of  the  liolcus  lanahis.  Much  red 
clover  is  now  raised,  since  it  is  found  to  succeed  remarkably  well 
when  manured  with  gypsum.  Some  rye-grass  is  sown,  but  it  doev 
not  appear  to  be  much. relished  by  cattle,  eitlier  green  or  in  the  hay :  ita 
principal  virtue  consists  in  its  vegetating  early ;  and  on  this  account  H 
merits  more  attention  than  it  has  met  with.  Indeed,  it  is  only  within 
the  last  twenty  years  that  any  gra^s  seed  has  been  sown  ;  and  it  wiK 
be  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  more  clover  seed  has  been  put  in, 
witliin  the  last  eight  years,  than  has  ever  been  sown  since  the  countiy 
was  inhabited.  No  estimate  therefore  can  be  formed  of  our  agricu^ 
tare  now,  from  a  knowledsje  of  what  it  was  twenty  years  since.  This 
subject  shall  be  continued  in  our  next. 


SUBS'i'ITUTE  FOK  MANURE. 

A  pound  of  Turnip-Seed,  sown  after  harvest  upon  ar.  acre  of  lig^t^ 
sandy,  or  gravelly  laud,  that  is  ptwr,  or  woni  out  by  over-ploughiog, 
and  where  manure  i?  wanting,  (the  crop  of  which  being  ploughed  in. 
when  grown  high)  will,  in  two  months  time,  die  away  and  rot,  and 
enrich  the  land,  so  as  to  prove  as  good  a  manuring  as  twenty  loads 
of  dung,  or  more,  upon  an  acre. 


PROPER  TIME  FOR  PRUNING  TREES. 

To  autumn  and  winter  pruning,  may  be  attributed  the  diseases  and 
rapid  decay  of  many  fruit  trees  in  several  orchards ;  for  then  the  sap- 
flow  h  m  the  decline,  anil  stagnated ;  the  wounds  are  ex(H>sed  to- 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  which  produces  canker  and  mortili- 
ration,  and  they  perish.  The  practice  of  pruning  in  the  spring,  when 
the  sai>-.)uice  is  in  brisk  motion,  is  preferable  to  any  otjier  season  of 
die  year 
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THE  BOUQUET  N^.  VII. 

'he  following  we  extract  from  a  new  work,  entitled  "  Chateaubriand^ 
TraTels  in  Greece,  Palestine,  &c.  in  1806  and  1807."  It  is  an 
interesting  picture  of  places  celebrated  in  Holy  Writ.  The  author 
possesses  in  an  eminent  degree  a  talent  both  of  exciting  and  grati- 
fying curiosity,  and  has  dressed  his  nairative  in  a  style  which, 
while  it  pleases  the  imagination  with  the  liveliness  of  description, 
cannot  fait  to  impart  improvement  to  the  understanding. 

THE    VALLEY    OP  JORDAN. 

We  proceeded  for  fifty  minutes  over  a  level  plain,  and  at  length 
rrived  at  the  last  range  of  hills  that  form  the  western  border  of  the 
alley  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea.  The  sun  was  near  setting ; 
e  alighted  to  give  a  little  rest  to  our  horses,  and  I  contemplated  at 
isore  the  lake,  the  valley,  and  the  river. 

When  we  hear  of  a  valley,  we  figure  to  ourselves  a  valley  either 
(jltivated  or  uncultivated  :  if  the  former,  it  is  covered  with  crops  of 
ariouB  kinds,  vineyards,  villages,  and  cattle ;  if  the  latter,  it  presents 
erbage  and  woods.  It  is  watered  by  a  river,  this  river  has  windings 
I  its  course,  and  the  hills  which  bound  this  valley  have  themselves 
ndulatiohs  which  form  a  prospect  agreeable  to  tlie  eye. 

Here  nothing  of  the  kind  is  to  be  found.  Figure  to  yourself  two 
»ng  chains  of  mountains  running  in  a  parallel  direction  from  north  to 
duth,  without  breaks  and  without  imdulations.  The  eastern  chain, 
ailed  the  mountains  of  Arabia,  is  the  highest;  when  seen  at  the 
istance  of  eight  or  ten  leagues,  you  would  titke  it  to  be  a  prodigious 
erpendicular  waif,  perfectly  resembling  Jura  in  its  form  and  azure 
olor.  Not  one  summit,  not  the  smallest  peak  can  be  distinguished — 
ou  merely  perceive  slight  inflections  here  and  there,  as  if  the  hand  of 
iie  painter  who  drew  this  horizontal  line  along  the  sky,  had  trembled 
1  some  places. 

The  western  range  belongs  to  the  mountains  of  Judea.  Less  lofty 
ndmore  unequal  than  the  eastern  chain,  it  differs  from  the  other  in  its 
lafurc  also.  It  exhibits  heaps  of  chalk  and  sand,  whose  form  bears 
ome  resemblance  to  piles  of  arms,  waving  standards,  or  the  tents  of 
.  camp  seated  on  the  border  of  a  plain.  On  the  Arabian  side,  on 
he  contrary,  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  black  peq)endicu]ar  rocks, 
rhich  throw  their  leni^thened  shadow  over  the  waters  of  the  Dead  S<»a. 
The  smallest  bird  of  heaven  would  not  find  among  these  rocks  a 
ilade  of  grass  for  its  sustenance ;  every  thing  there  announces  the 
'X>uotry  of  a  reprobate  people,  and  seems  to  breathe  the  horror  and 
Dcest  whence  sprung  the  Ammon  and  Moab. 

The  valley,  hounded  by  these  two  chains  of  mountains,  displays 
I  soil  resembling  the  bottom  of  a  sea  that  has  long  retired  from  its 
»ed,  a  beach  covered  with  salt,  dry  mud,  and  moving  sands,  furrowed 
IS  it  were  by  the  waves.  Here  and  there  stunted  shrubs  with  diffi- 
culty Tegetate  ujion  this  inanimate  tract;  tlieir  leaves  are  covered 
rith  salt,  which  has  nourished  them,  and  their  bark  has  a  smoky 
mell  and  taste.    Instead  of  tillages,  you  perceive  the  ruins  of  a  few 
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towers.  Through  the  middle  oF  this  Talley  flows  a  discolored  river^ 
which  reluctantly  creeps  towards  the  pestilential  lake  by  which  it  ia 
engulfed.  Its  course  amidst  the  sands  can  be  distinguished  only  by 
the  willows  and  the  reeds  that  border  it ;  and  the  Arab  lies  in  ambmA 
among  tliese  reeds  to  attack  the  traveller  and  to  plunder  the  pUgrin. 

Such  b  the  scene  famous  for  the  benedictions  and  the  curses  of 
heaven.  This  river  is  the  Jordan  ;  this  lake  is  the  Dead  Sea ;  it 
appears  brilliant,  but  the  guilty  cities  entomb,ed  in  its  bosom  seem  to 
have  poisoned  its  waters.  Its  solitary  abysses  cannot  afford  nouriah- 
tnent  to  any  living  creature  ;  never  did  vessel  cut  its  waves ;  its 
shores  are  without  birds,  without  trees,  without  verdure ;  and  its 
waters  excessively  bitter,  and  so  heavy,  that  the  most  impetaon 
winds  can  scarcely  ruffle  their  surface. 

When  you  travel  in  Judea,  the  heart  is  at  first  filled  with  profooiid 
disgust;  but  when,  passing  from  solitude  to  solitude,  .boundless 
space  opens  before  you,  this  disgust  wears  off  by  degrees,  and  yon 
feel  a  secret  awe,  which,  so  far  from  def>re6sing  the  soul,  impaits 
life,  and  elevates  the  genius.  Extraordinary  appearances  eveiy 
where  proclaim  a  land  teeming  with  miracles  ;  the  burning  sun,  ttie 
towering  eagle,  the  barren  fig  tree,  all  the  poetry,  all  the  pictures  of 
Scripture,  are  here.  Every  name  commemorates  a  mystery ;  every 
grot  proclaims  the  future ;  every  liill  re-echoes  the  accents  of  ti  pro- 
phet. Grod  himself  has  spoken  in  these  regions :  Dried  up  rivers — 
riven  rocks — lialf  open  sepulchres — attest  the  prodigy ;  the  desert 
still  appears  mute  with  terror ;  and  you  would  imagine,  that  it  had 
never  presumed  to  interrupt  ^e  silence  since  it  heard  the  awful  vcMce 
of  the  Eternal. 

We  descended  from  the  ridge  of  the  mountain,  in  order  to  pass 
the  night  on  the  banks  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  afterwards  proceed 
along  the  Jordan.  On  entering  the  valley,  our  little  company  drew 
closer  togetlier ;  our  Bethlehemites  prepared  their  pieces,  and 
marched  cautiously  before.  We  found,  as  we  advanced,  some  Arabs 
of  the  desert,  who  resort  to  the  lake  for  salt,  and  make  war  without 
mercy  on  the  traveller.  The  manners  of  the  Bedouins  begin  to  be 
corrupted  by  too  frequent  communications  with  the  Turks  and  Eu- 
ropeans. They  now  prostitute  tlieir  wives  and  daughtcrsi  and 
murder  the  traveller  whom  they  were  formerly  content  to  rob. 

We  marched  in  this  manner  for  two  hours,  with  pistols  in  our 
hands,  as  in  an  enemy's  country.  We  followed  the  fissures  fonned 
between  the  sand  hills,  in  mud  baked  by  the  rays  of  the  sun.  A 
crust  of  salt  covered  the  surface,  and  resembled  a  snowy  plain,  from 
which  a  few  stunted  shrubs  reared  their  heads.  We  arrived,  all  at 
once,  at  the  lake  ;  I  say  all  at  once,  because  I  thought  we  were  yet 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  it.  No  murmur,  no  coolmg  breese 
announced  the  approach  to  its  margin.  The  strand,  bestrewed  with 
stones,  was  hot ;  the  waters  of  the  lake  were  motionless,  and  absch 
lutely  dead  along  the  shore. 

It  was  quite  dark.  The  first  thing  I  diii  on  alighting,  was  lo  wa& 
into  the  lake  up  to  my  knees,  and  to  taste  the  water.  1  found  it 
impossible  to  keep  it  in  my  mouth.  It  far  excee<ls  that  of  the  sea 
in  saltnessy  and  produces  upon  the  lips  the  effect  of  a  strong  solution 
of  alum.    Before  my  boots  were  completely  dry,  they  were  coveted 
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with  salt ;  our  clothes,  our  hats,  our  hands,  were,  in  less  than  three 
iMura,.  impregnated  with  this  mineral.  Galen,  as  early  as  his  time, 
remari£ed  these  effects,  and  Pococke  confirms  their  existence. 

The  moon,  rising  at  two  hours  in  the  morning,,  brought  with  her  a 
strong  breeze,  which,  without  cooling  the  air,  produced  a  slight 
mdulation  on  the  bosom  of  the  lake.  The  waves,  charged  with  salt, 
^oon  flobsided  by  their  own  weight,  and  scarcely  broke  against  the 
shore.  A  dismal  sound  proceeded  from  this  lake  of  death,  like  the 
stifled  darners  of  the  people  engulfed  in  its  waters. 

lllie  dawn  appeared  on  the  opposite  mountains  of  Arabia.  The 
Dead  Sea,  and  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  glowed  with  an  admirable 
tint ;  but  this  rich  appearance  served  only  to  heighten  the  desolation 
of  4he  scene. 

The  celebrated  lake  which  occupies  the  scite  of  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrah, Is  called  in  Scripture  the  Dead  or  Salt  Sea ;  by  the  Greeks 
and  Latins,  Asphaltites ;  Almotanah  and  Bahor  Loth  by  the  Arabs ; 
and  Ula  Degoisi  by  the  Turks.  I  cannot  coincide  in  opinion  with 
those  who  suppose  the  Dead  Sea  to  be  the  crater  of  a  volcano.  I 
have  aeen  Vesuvius,  Salfatara,  Monte  Nuovo,  (in  the  lake  of  Fusino) 
the  .peak  of  the  Azoreo,  the  Mamelif,  (opposite  to  Carthage)  the 
extinguished  volcanoes  of  Auvergne,  and  remarked  in  all  of  thera 
the  same  characters :  that  is  to  say,  mountains  excavated  in  the  form 
of  a  funnel,  lava,*'  and  ashes,  which  exhibited  incontestible  proofs  of 
the  ai^ency  of  fire.  The  Dead  Sea,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  lake  of  great 
length,  cur^'ed  like  a  bow,  placed  between  two  ranges  of  mountains, 
which  have  no  mutual  coherence  in  form,  no  homogeneousness  of 
soiL  Tliey  do  not  meet  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  lake,  but 
continue,  the  one  to  bound  the  Valley  of  Jordan,  and  to  run  north* 
ward  as  far  as  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  the  other  to  stretch  away  to  the 
south  till  lost  in  the  sands  of  Yemen.  Bitumen,  warm  springs,  and 
phosphoric  stones,  are  found,  it  is  true,  in  tJie  mountains  of  Arabia  ( 
but  I  met  with  none  of  these  in  the  opposite  chain.  But,  tiien,  the 
presence  of  hot  springs,  sulphur,  and  asphaltos,  is  not  sufficient  to 
attest  the  anterior  existence  of  a  volcano.  .  With  respect  to  the 
engolfed  cities,  I  adhere  to  the  accouut  given  in  Scripture,  without 
summoning  physics  to  my  aid.    Besides,  if  we  adopt  the  ideas  of 

Sofessor  Michaelis,  and  the  learned  Busching,  in  his  Memoir  on  the 
ead  Sea,  physics  may  be  admitted  in  the  catastrophe  of  tlie  guilty 
cities,  without  offence  to  religion.  Sodom  was  built  upon  a  mine  of 
bitamen,  as  we  know  from  the  testimony  of  Moses  and  Josephus,  who 
apeak  concerning  wells  of  bitumen  in  the  valley  of  Siddim.  Lightning 
hJadled  the  combustible  mass,  and  the  cities  sunk  in  the  subterraneous 
conflagration.  M.  Malta  Brun  ingeniously  suggests,  that  Sodom  and 
Gkmiorrah  themselves  might  have  been  built  of  bituminous  stones, 
and  thus  have  been  set  in  flames  by  the  fire  of  heaven. 

Strabo  speaks  of  thirteen  towns  swallowed  up  in  the  lake  Asphaf- 
tites ;  Stephen  of  Byzantium  reckons  eight ;  Genesis  places  five  in 
the  vale  of  Siddim,  viz.  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Admah,  Zeboim,  and 
Bela,  or  Zoar,  but  it  mentions  only  the  two  former  as  having  been 
destroyed  by  the  wrath  of  God.  Deuteronomy  mentions  four,  omit- 
ting Bela,  and  Ecclesiasticus  speaks  of  fiye,  without  enumeratinf^ 
them. 
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From  the  remark  of  James  Cerbus,  that  several  considerRble 
streams  fall  into  the  Dead  Sea,  Reland  concludes  that  it  discharges  its 
superfluous  waters  by  subterraneous  channels.  Sandys,  and  sooie 
other  travellers,  have  expressed  the  same  opinion  ;  but  it  is  now  re- 
linquished in  consequence  of  Dr.  Ualley's  observations  on  evapon- 
Hon  ;  observations  admitted  by  Shaw,  though  he  calculates  that  the 
Jonian  daily  discharges  into  the  Dead  Sea  six  millions  and  ninety 
thousand  tons  of  water,  exclusively  of  the  Amon,  and  several  other 
streams.  Several  travellers,  and  among  others  Troilo  and  D'Arvieax, 
assert,  that  they  remarked  fragments  of  walls  and  palaces  in  the  Dead 
Sea.  This  statement  seems  to  be  con6rmed  by  Maondrell  and  father 
Nan.  The  ^ntients  speak  more  positively  on  this  subject:  Josephus, 
who  employs  a  poetic  expression,  says  that  he  perceived,  on  the 
banks  of  the.lake,  the  shades  of  the  overwhelmed  cities.  Strabo  gives 
a  circumference  of  sixty  stadia  to  the  ruins  of  Sodom,  which  are 
mentioned  also  by  Tacitus.  I  know  not  whether  they  still  exist ;  but 
as  the  lake  rises  and  falls  at  certain  seasons,  it  is  possible  that  it  may 
alternately  cover  ami  expose  the  skeletons  of  the  reprobate  cities. 

The  other  marvellous  properties  ascribed  to  the  Dead  Sea,  have  viui- 
ished  upon  more  ripd  investigation.  It  is  now  known  that  bodies  sink 
or  float  upon  it  according  to  the  proportion  of  their  gravity  to  the  gfa- 
Tity  of  the  water  of  the  lake.  The  pestilential  vapors  said  to  issue 
from  its  bosom,  are  reduced  to  a  strong  smell  of  sea  water,  and  puffs  of 
smoke,  which  announce  or  follow  the  emersion  of  asphaltos,  and 
fogs  tliat  are  really  unwholesome,  like  all  other  fogs. 

FEMALE    BEAUTY    AND   ORNAMENTS    IN   VARIOUS    PARTS    OF   THE 

WOhLD. 

The  ladies  in  Jnpan  gild  their  tooth  ;  and  those  of  the  Indies  painl 
them  red.  The  black«'st  teeth  arc  esteemed  the  most  beautiful  in 
Guzurat,  and  in  some  parts  of  America.  In  Greenland  the  women 
color  their  faces  with  blue  and  yellow.  However  fresh  the  complexion 
of  a  Muscovite  may  be,  she  would  think  licrself  very  ugly  if  she  was 
not  plaistered  over  with  painl.  I^he  Chinese  must  have  tiieir  feet  as 
diminutive  as  tt:oso  of  the  she  goats  :  and,  to  render  them  thus,  their 
youth  is  passed  in  tortures.  In  autient  Persia,  an  aquiline  nose 
was  often  thouglit  worthy  of  the  crown ;  and,  if  there  was  any  com- 
petition between  tw  o  princes,  the  |)eoplc  went  by  this  criterion  of 
majesty.  In  sortie'  Countries,  the  mothers  break  the  noses  of  their 
children  ;  and,  in  other:^,  press  tlie  head  between  two  boards,  that  it 
may  become  square.  'J'he  modern  Persians  have  a  strong  aversion 
to  red  hair ;  the  Turk*?,  on  tlie  contrary',  are  warm  admirers  of  those 
tlisgustin^  locks.  'J'he  Indian  bennly  is  thickly  smeared  with  bear's 
fat ;  and  the  female  Hottentot  receives  from  the  haml  of  her  lover — 
not  silks,  nor  wrf^aths  of  flowers — ^but  the  intestines  of  animals,  to 
dress  herself  with  enviable  ornaments. 

In  China,  t^niall  eyc9  are  liked  ;  and  the  girls  are  continually  pluck- 
ing their  eye-brows,  that  they  may  be  small  and  long.  The  Turkish 
women  dip  a  gold  brush  in  the  tincture  of  a  black  drug,  which  they 
pass  over  their  eye-brows.  It  is  too  visible  by  day,  but  looks  shiQlii|; 
by  night.     They  tinge  their  nails,  with  a  ose-color. 
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An  ornament  for  the  nose  appears  to  us  perfectly  unnecessary :  the 
PeruTianB,  however,  think  otherv^se ;  and  they  hang  on  it  a  weigh^ 
ring,  tbe  thickness  of  which  is  proportioned  by  the  rank  of  their  hua- 
bandi.  The  custom  of  boring  the  nose,  as  our  ladies  do  their  ears, 
is  Teiy  common  in  seyeral  nations.  Through  the  perforation  ar^ 
hung  various  materials ;  such  as  green  crystal,  gold,  stones,  a  singla 
and  sometimes  a  great  number  of  gold  rings. 

Hie  female  h^d  dress  is  carried,  in  some  countries,  to  singular 
wCtravagSDce.  .  The  Chinese  fair  wears  on  her  head  th^  figure  of  a 
eertam  bird.  This  bird  is  composed  of  copper,  or  of  gold,  according 
to  theqnalify  of  the  person:  thewiogs,  spread  out,  fall  over  the  front 
«f  the  bead-dress,  and  conceal  the  temples ;  the  tail,  long  and  open, 
forms  a  beautiful  tuft  of  feathers ;  the  beak  covers  the  top  of  the  nose; 
the  neck  is  fastened  to  the  body  of  the  artificial  animal  by  a  spring, 
that  it  mi^the  more  freely  play,  and  tremble  at  the  slightest  motion. 

The  extravagance  of  the  Myantses  Is  far  more  ridiculous  than  tbe 
above.  They  carry  on  their  heads  a  slight  board,  rather  longer  than 
a  foot,  and  about  six  inches  broad :  with  this  they  cover  their  hair, 
and  seal  it  with  wax.  They  cannot  lie  down,  nor  lean,  without  keep- 
mg  the  neck  very  straight ;  and  the  countiy  being  very  woody,  it  ia 
not  oBconunon  to  find  them  with  their  heail-drcss  entangled  in  the 
trees.  Whenever  they  comb  their  hair,  they  pass  an  hour  by  the  fire 
in  melting  the  wax :  but  tliis  combing  is  only  performed  once  ^ 
twice  a  year. 

To  this  curious  account,  extracted  from  Duhalde,  we  must  join 
that  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  of  Natal.  They  wear  caps,  or  bon- 
nets, from  six  to  ten  inches  high,  composd  of  the  fat  of  oxen.  They 
then  gradually  anoint  the  head  with  a  purer  grease;  which,  mixing 
with  the  hair,  fastens  these  bornieU  for  their  lives ! 


THE   CIRCASSiAirS. 

History,  travellers,  romances,  have  extolled  the  beauty  of  the 
ClrcassiaDB,  and  yet  they  have  not  exceeded  the  truth.  The  worid 
has  for  a  long  time  regarded  beauty  as  an  imaginary  being — a  mere 
aibitrary  existence.  The  supporters  of  this  extravagant  idea  have 
sou^  .to  justify  it,  by  saying,  that  what  is  handsome  in  the  eyes  of- 
one  nation  is  not  so  in  the  eyes  of  another ;  that  a  Chinese  beauty 
would  be  as  little  attractive  in  France  as  a  French  beauty  in  China ; 
the  beauty  of  tbe  Circassians  is  an  answer  to  this  mode  of  reasoning. 
Tlieee  women  are  beautiful  in  the  eyes  of  all  nations ;  they  are  sought 
after  In  all  parts  of  the  world ;  they  bear  the  sway  in  all  the  serafHios 
of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe,  because  they  possess  that  union  of 
pleasing  features,  that  just  proportion  i«  all  the  parts  of  the  body,  that 
freshness,  those  brilliant  colors,  that  Und  ensembk  which  cannot  be 
defined,  but  which  yet  exists,  and  necessarily  constitutes  beauty-, 
since  all  men  pay  it  homage. 

This  is  almost  the  only  point  of  view  in  which  the  inhabitants  qf 
Circassia,  a  country  between  the  Caspian  and  the  Black  Sei|,  deserve 
io  fix  the  attention.    It  may  be  easily  conceived,  ihaji  a  people  who 
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consider  women  as  a  mere  article  of  merchandise  caimot  make  her 
theircompanion,nor8ee  in  marriage  an  indissoluWe  union.  The  Cir* 
cassians,  accordingly,  have  several  wives,  and  change  them  at  pfea- 
sure ;  the  first  wife,  however,  still  retains  over  the  rest  a  pre-emi- 
nence,  of  which  she  cannot  be  divested,  and  which  she  preserves  til 
death. 

This  first  wife,  who  is  generally  of  extreme  youth,  is  purchtsetf 
like  the  rest,  in  the  public  markets,  where  an  innumerable  multitods 
of  women  are  exposed  to  sale.  They  never  inquire  from  whefice  she 
comes.  If  they  ask  the  name  of  her  parents,  it  is  only  to  learn  If 
she  be  of  a  race  pure  and  renowned  for  its  beauty,  llie  ordinaij 
price  of  a  fine  Circassian  female  is  from  eight  to  ten  thousand 
piastres. 

KING   CHARLES   I. 

In  our  last  number  we  gave,  from  an  English  paper,  an  aecosnt  of 
the  discovery  of  the  body  of  Charles  I.  In  a  London  paper  of  a  sub- 
sequent date,  Sir  Henry  Halford  has  published  a  Narrative  of  Che  in- 
vestigation which  lately  took  place  at  Windsor,  in  the  vault  of  king 
Henry  VIII.  in  presence  of  the  prince-regent,  and  a  select  few,  ap- 
pointed by  his  royal  highness  for  the  purpose.  The  foUowii^^  is  s» 
extract : 

**  The  vault  is  covered  by  an  arch,  half  a  brick  in  thickness,  is  se< 
ren  feet  two  inches  in  width,  nine  feet  six  inches  in  length,  and  four 
feet  ten  inches  in  height,  and  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  tlie  choir,  op- 
posite the  eleventh  knight's  stall  on  the  sovereign's  side. 

'*  On  removing  the  pall,  a  plain  leaden  coffin,  with  no  appearance 
of  ever  having  been  enclosed  in  wood,  and  bearing  an  inscriptioit, 
^  king  Charles,  1648,"  in  large  legible  characters,  on  a  scroll  of  leadj 
encircling  it,  immediately  presented   itself  to  the  .view.    A  squarr- 
opening  was  tlien  made  in  the  upper  part  of  the   lid,  of  such  dimen- 
sions as  to  admit  a  clear  insight  into  its  contents.    These  were,  an  in- 
ternal wooden  coffin,  very  much  decayed,  and  the  body  carefully 
wrapped  in  cere-cloth,  into  the  folds  of  which  a  quantity  of  unctuous 
or  greasy  matter,  mixed  with  resin,  as  it  seemed,  had  been  melted, 
so  HH  to  exclude,  as  effectually  as  possible,  the  external  air.    The 
coffin  was  completely  full ;  and  from  the  tenacity  of  the  cere-cloth, 
great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  detaching  it  successfully  from  the 
[mrts  which  it  enveloped.     Wherever  the  unctuous  matter  had  inain- 
uated  itself,  the  separation  of  the  cere-cloth  was  easy ;  and  when  it 
came  off,  a  correct  impression  of  the  features  to  which  it  bad  beea 
applied  was  observed  in  the  unctuous  substance.     At  length,  the 
whole  face  was  disengaged   from  its  covering.     The  complexion  of 
the  skin  of  it  was  dark  and  discolored.    The  forehead  and  temples 
had  loHt  little  or  nothing  of  their  iQUScular  substance ;  the  cartilage  of 
the  nose  was  gone ;  but  tlie  left  eye,  in  the  first  moment  of  exposure, 
was  open  and  full,  though  it  vanished  almont  immediately :  and  the 
pointed  beard,  so  characteristic  of  the  period  of  the  reign  of  king 
Charles,  was  perfect    ITie  shape  of  the  face  was  a  long  oval;  many 
6f  the  teeth  remained,  and  the  left  ear,  in  consequence  of  the  inteipo* 
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Bition  of  the  unctuous  matier  between  it  and  the  cere-cloth,  was  found 
entire. 

**  It  waa  diificulty  at  this  moment,  to  withhold  a  declaration,  that, 
notwitfaatanding  its  disfigurement,  the  countenance  did  bear  a  strong 
jnesefflUance  to  the  coins,  the  busts,  and  especially  to  the  pictures  of 
king  Charles  I.  by  Vandyke,  by  which  it  has  been  made  femiliar  to 
as.  It  is  true,  that  the  minds  of  the  spectators  of  this  interesting 
flight  were  weU  prepared  to  receive  this  impression ;  but  it  Is  also  cer- 
tain, that  such  a  facility  of  belief  had  been  occasioned  by  the  sim- 
plicity and  truth  of  Mr.  Herbert's  Narrative,  every  part  of  which  had 
been  confirmed  by  the  investigation,  so  far  as  it  had  advanced ;  and 
K  will  not  be  denied  that  the  shape  of  the  face,  the  forehekd,  and  eye, 
and  the  beard,  are  the  most  important  features  by  which  resemblance 
ia  determined. 

^  When  the  head  had  been  entirely  disengaged  from  the  attach- 
ments which  confined  it,  it  was  found  to  be  loose,  and,  without  any 
Afficulty,  was  taken  up  and  held  to  view.  It  was  quite  wet,*  and 
gave  a  greenish  red  tinge  to  paper,  and  to  linen  which  touched  it. 
Tbe  back  part  of  the  scalp  was  entirely  perfect,  and  had  a  remarkably 
fresh  appearance ;  the  pores  of  the  skin  being  more  distinct,  as  they 
usually  are  when  soaked  in  mixture ;  and  the  tendons  and  Ugamento 
of  tiie  neck  were  of  considerable  substance  and  firmness.  The  hair 
was  thick  at  the  back  part  of  the  head,  and  in  appearance  nearly 
black.  A  portion  of  it,  which  has  since  lieen  cleaned  and  dried,  is  of 
a  beantiful  dark  brown  color.  That  of  the  beard  was  a  redder  brown. 
On  the  back  part  of  the  head,  it  was  more  than  an  inch  in  length,  and 
bad  probably  been  cut  so  short  for  the  convenience  of  the  execution- 
er, or,  perhaps,  by  the  piety  of  friends,  soon  after  death,  in  order  to 
foraish  memorials  of  the  unhappy  king. 

^  On  holding  up  the  head,  to  examine  the  place  of  separation  from 
flie  body,  the  muscles  of  the  neck  had  evidently  retracted  themselves 
considerably ;  and  the  fourth  cervical  vertes  bra  was  found  to  be  cut 
tinrougli  its  substance,  transversely,  leaving  the  surfaces  of  the  divided 
portions  perfectly  smooth  and  even,  an  appearance  which  could  have 
been  produced  only  by  a  heavy  blow,  inflicted  with  a  very  sharp  io- 
fltroment,  and  which  furnished  the  last  proof  wanting  to  identify  king 
Charles  tiie  I. 


*  I  have  not  asserted  this  liquid  to  be  blood,  because  I  had  not  an  oppor- 
tanity  of  being  sure  that  it  was  so,  and  I  ; 'ished  to  record  facta  «nly,  and  not 
epinioiis ;  I  believe  it,  however,  lo  have  been  hlood,  in  which  t*e  head  rested. 
]t  gave  to  writing  paper,  and  to  a  v^hke  handkerchief*  sucb ^ color  as  blood 
which  has  been  kept  tor  a  length  of  time  generaUy  leaves.  I«hind  it.  Nobody 
present  had  a  doubt  of  iU  being  blood,  and  il  appeal*  fi'om  Mr.  Herbert's 
narrative,  that  the  king  was  embalmed  immediately  aftc  decapiution.  It  is 
probable,  therefore,  that  tlie  large  blood  vesaeW  continued  to  empty  them- 
selves  for  some  time  afterwards.  I  am  awa«  cv  that  some  of  the  sofWr  parts 
of  the  human  body,  and  particuUrl>  the  Wrain*  undergo,  in  the  course  of 
time,  a  decomposition,  and  will  melt.  A  liquid,  therefore,  might  be  found 
after  kmg  interment,  where  solids  onlj  b»d  been  buri«i  ;  but  the  v^cight  of 
l}it  bead  in  this  mstance,  gave  no  Rdspicion  that  the  »rain  h:  d  lost  its  sub- 
stance, and  no  moisture  appeared  in  any  other  part  of  the  coffin,  as  far  a^ 
we  could  see,  excepting  at  the  back  part  of  the  head  and  neck. 
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"  After  tills  examination  of  the  head,  which  served  eveiy  pmpoae 
in  Tie w^.  and  without  examining  the  body  below  the  neck,  it  was  im- 
mediately  restored  to  its  situation,  the  coffin  was  soldered  up  again, 
and  the  vault  closed. 

Neither  of  the  other  coffins  had  any  inscription  upon  them.  The 
large  ones,  supposed  on  good  grounds  to  contain  the  remains  of  king 
Henry  VHI.  measured  six  feet  ten  inches  in  length,  and  bad  been  en- 
closed in  an  elm  one  of  two  inches  in  thickness ;  but  this  was  decay- 
ed, and  lay  in  small  fragments-  near  it  The  leaden  coffin  appeared 
to  have  been  beaten  in  by  violence  about  the  middle ;  and  a  consid- 
orable  opening  in  that  part  of  it,  exposed  a  mere  skeleton  of  the  king. 
Some  beard  remained  upon  the  chin,  but  there  was  nothing  to  discri- 
mioate  the  personage  contained  in  it. 

''  The  smaller  coffin,  understood  to  be  that  of  queen  Jane  Seymour, 
was  not  touched ;  mere  curiosity  not  being  considered,  by  the  prince 
regent^  as  a  sufficient  motive  for  disturbing  these  remains. 

*'  On  examining  the  vault  with  some  attention,  it  was  found  that  the 
wall,  at  the  west  end,  had  at  some  period  or  other,  been  partly  pulled 
down,  and  repaired  again,  not  by  regular  masonry,  but  by  fragments 
of  stones  and  bricks,  put  rudely  and  hastily  together  without  cement.** 

CURIOUS   AMUSEMENT. 

l^e  Tliracians,  as  Selecus  in  Athen8eus,(lib.  4.  cap.  14.)  informs 
us,  had  a  custom  of  playing  at  hanging,  for  the  diversion  of  their 
guests,  wliich  was*  done  in  this  manner :  a  large  stone  was  placed  in 
the  middle  of  the  room,  over  which  a  rope  hung  perpendicularly 
from  the  beam  above.  Several  of  them  cast  lots  who  should  bang. 
The  man  on  whom  the  lot  fell  mounted  the  stone,  with  a  sharp  bill 
hook  in  ills  hand  ;  when  he  had  properly  fastened  the  rope  about  his 
neck,  one  of  the  company  went  forward,  pushed  the  stone  from  under 
bis  feet,  and  left  him  hanging.  If  in  this  situation  he  was  dextrous 
enough  to  cut  the  rope,  all  was  well,  othenvlse  he  continued  capering 
until  he  was  hauged  and'  dead,  to  the  great  entertainment  of  the 
spectators. 

INSCRIPTION   FOR  A   STATUE   OF  TIME. 

Tho'  brighter  than  the  diamond's  blaze,  thine  eye — 
•    Tho'  livelier  than  the  ruby's  glow,  thy  lip— 
"XW^'  than  the  lily  fairer  is  thy  skin, 
And>thy  cheek  lovelier  than  the  opening  rose, 
Yet  be^ot  vain — for  Time  shall  these  destroy ! 
Time's  Ih^d  shall  pluck  the  diamond  from  thine  eye — 
Rude  Time^hall  snatch  the  ruby  froip  thy  li|>— 
Time's  breath  isl^all  fade  the  lily  on  thy  skin — 
Time's  scythe  shtf(  mow  the  rose-bud  from  thy  cheek  !— 
Nor  yet  despair ! — ^'fime  shall  not  all  destroy  ! 
Pair  truth  is  brighter  thUn  the  diamond's  blaze — 
Good-humqr,  livelier  than Abe  ruby's  glow — 
Chastity,  fairer  than  the  lily's  bell  !— 
The  blush  of  modesty  beyond  Hie  rose ! 
These — all  immortal ! — ^Time's  rude  power  defy. 
These  shall  outlive  the  skin,  lip,  cheek,  and  eye ! 
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F0&  THE  BALCTON  LUMINART. 

Wherefore  ^s  the  heart  complain 

Of  the  variouB  ills  of  life  ? 
la  it  not  a  path  of  pain  ? 

Is  it  not  a  path  of  strife  ? 

Is  it  not  a  desert  way, 

Where  a  lonely  flower  adorns  1 
Find  we  not  each  pleasure  gay, 

Withering  roses,  strew'd  o'er  thorns  7 

Oh !  where  shall  this  burning  breast, 
And  this  Tisage,  pale  with  care. 

Seek  a  quiet  scene  of  rest 
From  the  ravings  of  Despair  f 

In  the  hour  of  young  desuei 

Have  you  sought  for  brilliant  lame  1 

And  did  heavenly  genius'  fire 
Fan  the  taper's  ^wing  flame  1 

Bkve  you  sought  for  friendship's  balm. 
With  an  open,  honest  heart, 

Which  the  greatest  griefs  can  calm, 
Sooth  the  wounded  bo|M>m's  smart  ? 

Have  you — have  you  sought  the  bliss. 
From  the  fountain  pure  above — 

Not  the  wanton  syren's  kiss ; 
But  the  smile  of  virtuous  love  ? 

Have  you,  with  industrious  toil, 
Follow'd  fortune— sought  for  wealth  ? 

And  with  Temperance  the  while. 
Courted  vigor,  bloom  and  health  ? 

O  then,  you  have  sought  each  way 
Where  the  worldly  throng  pursue 

Happiness,  from  day  to  day, 
With  a  moral  end  in  view  ! 

And  have  all  thy  efforts  fail'd  ? 

Find  you  nought  but  pain  and  strife  ? 
Disappointments  have  prevail'd, 

And  you  curse  the  path  of  life ! 

Bid  the  demon,  then,  go  forth^ 
Let  Despair's  dark  inJBuence  cease-*' 

Can  you  claim  a  conscious  worth  ? 
Seek  the  gentle  dove  of  peace ! 
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Still  let  HoPc  her  blossoms  strew 

Through  the  ragged  path  below ; 
And  direct  a  brighter  riew, 

Far  above  this  vale  of  wo ! 

Friendship  then  ahall  gild  the  wi^-f^* 

Heavenly  love  serene^  amile— 
Wealth  and  fame — Oh !  what  are  they  f 

Hopes,  which  flatter  to  beguile. 

While  CoNTEMTMEirr  fills  the  breast, 
Fearless,  though  the  world  combine 

All  its  ills  against  thy  rest, 
EU'PiNEss  is  truly  thine  1  Z. 


SUSPENSE. 

Suspense !  thou  doubtful  wavering  slate, 
Bounded  alike  by  joy  and  pain, 

Why  do  sad  presages  of  fiste 

O'erwhelm  the  soul  beneath  thy  reign  1 

Why  do  tlie  spirits  ne'er  prepare 
To  bid  a  gleam  of  hope  prevail  ? 

Nor  buoyant  fancy  ever  dare 

With  promis'd  bliss  to  turn  the  scale  i 

Too  much  disposed  to  fear  the  worst, 
And  every  livelier  hope  preclude, 

The  soul,  with  fancied  misery  curst, 
Repels  with  scorn  each  ofifer'd  good ' 

'TIS  much,  indeed,  if  to  the  breast 
A  dubious  heavy  calm  be  given, 

f  jefl,  like  the  prophet's  tomb  to  rest, 
Exactly  pois'd  Hwixt  earth  and  heaven  I 


OUR  THOUGHTS. 

A  man's  thoughts  must  be  going ;  the  working  of  his  mind  is  as 
constant  while  he  is  awake,  as  the  beating  of  his  pulse.  If  our 
thouglits  have  nothing  to  act  upon,  they  act  for  themselves.  There- 
fore that  sort  of  engagement  which  takes  up  the  thoughts  sufficiently, 
yet  so  as  to  leave  them  capable  of  tumintr  to  any  thing  more  impor- 
tant, as  occasions  offer  or  require,  is  a  must  valuable  blessing. 


GOtJT  AKD  RHEUMATISM.  $$§ 


VHE   AGE   OF  INVENTIONS. 

.  Jacob  Hunehberry,  of  Middletown^  Penn.  advertises  a  machine 
mplete  operation,  which  contains  in  itself  power  sufficient  to  turli 
forges,  furnaces,  all  kinds  of  water  works,  and  will  enable  ves- 
f  every  description  to  run  against  wind  and  tide.  This  man  is  said 
^e  succeeded  last  winter  in  forming  a  machine  that  had  power 
»lf  to  move — but  was  too  feeble  to  be  able  to  mq;re  anj  thing 
Belt 


EFFICACY  6V   COTTON   IN   GOUT  AND  RHEUHATISM. 

From  the  AugusU  HenltL 

e  mentioned  in  some  of  our  former  papers  flie  efficacy  of  Coi- 
1  cases  of  bums ;  and  since  then  several  of  our  readers  have,  we 
ve,  been  eye  witnesses  to  the  utility  of  such  an  application  la 
{  of  such  misfortune.  We  now,  on  the  common  principle  of  ho- 
ly, and  from  a  desire  with  which  we  trust  we  are  uniformly  acto- 
to  contribute  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the 
led,  mention  some  other  cases  in  which  the  application  of  Cotton 
»een  found  remarkably  beneficial,  and  which  will  be  found  wefl 
ly  the  attention  of  those  who  are  desirous  of  finding  an  easy  reine- 
r  excruciating  torture.  The  cases^  to  which  we  allude  are  those 
»nt  and  Rheumatism — ^in  attacks  of  these  disorders.  Cotton  carded 
aid  upon  the  part  affected  has  been  found  to  afford  a  relief  wMck 
I  be  obtained  from  no  other  application.  Three  cases  have  late- 
ppened  within  the  circle  of  our  acquaintance,  where  persons  had 

attacked  with  one  or  the  other  of  these  complaints.  The  feet 
egs  swelled,  and  were  so  excessively  painful  and  sore,  that  the 
ots  could  scarcely  bear  to  have  any  one  approach  near  them : 
n  the  application  of  carded  Cotton,  they  were  immediately  reliev- 
(MR  pain,  the  soreness  subsided,  and  in  a  short  time  the  disorder 
ipeared.  In  one  case  we  were  eye  witnesses  to  the  most  complete 
'  from  a|)parent  severe  pain,  in  less  than  one  hour.  And  a  recent 
has  come  withiu  our  knowledge,  of  a  person  far  advanced  in 
I,  who  had  been  long  subject  to  the  Giout,  and  who  having  a 
n  of  the  disorder,  found  his  feet  and  legs  so  painful,  that  he  could 
;ely  get  an  hour's  rest  day  or  night,  but  who  on  the  recommen- 
n  of  a  person  who  had  tried  the  remedy  now  suggested,  was 
;ed  to  have  bis  feet  and  legs  wrapped  in  carded  Cotton,  and  in 
r  minutes,  to  his  own  astonishment  and  joy,  he  found  the  pain 
h  had  so  distressed  him  was  entirely  removed.  He  fell  asleep, 
I  good  night's  rest,  and  found  himself  in  the  morning  as  free 

pain  as  if  he  had  not  been  under  the  influence  of  the  disease, 
application  is  siitl  continued,  and  with  the  same  success, 
e  Shan  not  attempt  to  explain  the  cause  or  reason  why  Cotton 
uces  the  salutary  effects  stated  in  these  cases,  any  more  than 
hall  in  those  of  bums :  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  state  the  facts 
ey  have  come  within  our  knowledge,  and  to  leave  others  afflicted 
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in  similar  ways  the  liberty  of  trying  this  remedy  or  not,  as  they 
please.  The  circumstance  of  its  being  so  simple,  and  so  easily 
obtained,  will  no  doubt  be,  with  some,  a  sufficierU  cause  for  rejecting 
it ;  and  those  who  choose  rather  to  live  in  torture,  than  eren  to  make 
trial  of  an  easy  application,  we  would  by  no  means  urge  out  of  i 
course  they  prefer.  But  even  to  such  we  would  obserre,  that  simple 
remetlies  are  often  found  peculiarly  beneficial,  even  in  diseases 
which,  like  the  Grout,  sometimes  set  both  science  and  physicians  at 
defiance.  We  shall  not  presume  to  say  that  Cotton  wiU  remove  the 
cause  of  the  Gout,  as  we  do  not  know  how  far  its  influence  may 
extend  in  counteracting  the  violence  of  that  comphint-^ut  if  it 
affords  the  patient  a  temporary  relief  from  his  suflferingB,  that  akmt 
]»  an  ol^ect  of  no  trifling  importance — this  effect  in  two  or  ttiree  cases 
we  know  it  has  produced — it  may  produce  it  in  others — and  as  it  is 
obviously  a  remedy  perfectly  safe  and  cheap,  and  one  which  maj  be 
Jbeneficial,  no  sul^ectof  the  diseases  mentioned,  we  should  suppose, 
could  hesitate  to  give  it  a  trial. 


BXCBLLENT  METHOD  OF  BIAKING  BUTTEB. 

The  day  before  churning,  scald  the  cream  in  a  clean  iroa  kettk, 
over  a  clear  fire,  taking  care  that  it  does  not  boil  over.  As  soon  as 
it  begins  to  boil,  or  is  fully  scalded,  strain  it,  when  the  particles  of 
milk  which  tended  to  sour  and  change  the  butter,  are  separated  and 
jeft  behind.  Put  the  vessel  into  which  it  was  strained  in  a  tab  of 
water,  in  a  cellar,  till  next  morning,  when  it  wiH  be  ready  for  ehunh 
ing,  and  become  butter  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  the  time  required  in 
the  common  method.  It  will  also  be  hard,  with  a  pecoli^r  additional 
sweetness,  and  will  not  change.  The  labor  in  this  way  is  less  than 
in  the  usual  method,  as  the  butter  comes. sooner,  and  saves  so  much 
labor  in  working  out  the  butter-milk.  By  this  method  good  butter' 
may  be  had  in  the  hottest  weather. 


CULTIVATION   OF    THE    SUGAR   CANS. 

We  are  pleased  to  learn,  that  some  of  the  most  respectable 
and  wealthy  planters  of  Georgia  are  engaged  in  raising  the  Sugar 
Cane,  which  is  found,  from  some  experiments,  to  succeed  well, 
with  less  labor  than  in  the  West  Indies,  and  promises  great  ad- 
vantage to  that  part  of  the  country  ;  as  not  only  a  more  profitable 
crop  than  rice,  but  as  being  much  more  conducive  to  the  general 
health  of  the  citizens. 
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V1IL....0F  PIEIT. 

85.  It  is  commonly  supposed  that  a  spiritual  lire,  or  such  a  life  as 
leadeth  to  heaven,  consisteth  iu  piety,  in  an  external  sajidity^  and  in  a 
renunciation  of  the  world :  But  |)iety,  separate  from  charity,  and  an 
external  sanctity  se|)arate  from  an  internal  sanctity ;  and  a  renuncia- 
tion of  the  world,  separate  from  a  life  in  the  world,  do  not  constitute 
a  spiritoal  life ;  neverthelesa,  piety,  when  it  is  derived  from  charity ; 
and  an  external  sanctity,  when  it  is  derived  from  an  internal  sanctity  ; 
and  a  renunciation  of  the  world,  when  it  is  .united  with  a  life  in  the 
world,  do  constitute  the  truth  and  essence  of  a  spiritual  life. 

86.  Piety  consisteth  in  meditating  and  discoursing  on  pious  sub- 
jects, in  giving  much  time  to  prayer  with  humiliation,  in  a  constant 
and  devout  attendance  on  the  public  worship  of  God,  in  a  frequent 
receiving  of  the  holy  sacrament,  and  in  a  right  observance  of  all  other 
parts  of  Divine  worship,  according  to  the  ordinances  of  the  church. 
But  a  life  of  charity  consisteth  in  wishing  well,  and  <Ioing  well  to  our 
neighbor,  and  in  acting  according  to  justice  and  equity,  goodness  and 
truth,  in  our  sev€>ral  employments  and  callings.  In  a  word,  a  lite  of 
charity  consisteth  in  the  performance  of  good  and  useful  services. 
A  life  of  charity,  therefore,  is  the  primary  constituent  of  Divine  wor- 
shi]),  and  a  life  of  piety  is  a  secomlary  one ;  of  consequence,  whosoever 
separates  one  from  the  other,  that  is,  whosoever  lives  a  life  of  piety, 
ivithout  living  at  the  same  time  a  life  of  cliarity,  he  is  no  true  wor- 
shipper of  God ;  his  thoughts,  though  engaged  about  God<  are  not  un- 
der the  influence  of  God,  but  under  the  influence  of  self  love;  he  re- 
Jlecteth  continually  upon  himself,  and  thinketh  little  about  his  neigh- 
bor ;  or  if  his  neighbor  doth  at  any  time  engage  his  attention,  he 
thinketh  very  contemptibly  of  him,  when  he  is  not  such  a  one  as  he 
would  have  him  to  be,  and  is  not  the  same  way  of  tliinking  with  him- 
self: His  notions  of  heaven  too  are  equally  selflsh ;  for  he  consider- 
c(h  its  rewards  in  the  same  light  as  a  mercenar}'  considereth  the 
^ages  of  his  hire;  of  consequence,  his  mind  is  filled  with  ideas  of 
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his  own  particular  merits,  ami  aell-importance,  to  the  utter  contempt 
and  neglect  of  all  useful  services,  and  consequently  of  his  neighbor ; 
at  the  same  time  he  is  tinctured  with  a  strong  persuasion  of  his  own 
spotless  innocence,  and  freedom  from  sin.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that 
a  life  of  piety,  separate  from  a  life  of  charity,  doth  not  constitute  that 
spirituality  of  life,  wherein  the  true  worship  of  God  considteth. 
Compare  here  with  what  is  written  in  St.  Malt.  chap.  vi«7,  8. 

87.  An  external  sanctity  rescmbleth  such  an  uncharitable  piety, 
but  this  hath  no  sanctity  at  all  in  it,  unless  it  be  attended  with  an  in- 
ternal sanctity :  For  the  external  man  always  derivctli  its  nature  and 
quality  from  the  internal  man,  inasmuch  as  it  proceedeth  from  it,  just 
as  every  action  doth  from  the  spirit  which  produceth  it ;  wherelbre 
an  external  sanctity  witliout  an  internal  sanctity  is  uatmnl,  and  not 
spiritual ;  and  for  this  reason  we  see  that  had  men  can  make  tlie  same 
pretences  thereto  with  good  men ;  nay,  those  persons,  whb  nrakc  the 
ivhole  of  their  worship  to  consi:»t  therein,  are  for  the  most  part  igno- 
rant of  the  first  princi[)les  of  goodness  and  truth ;  when  nevertheless 
goodness  and  truth,  in  all  their  varieties,  contain  the  very  essence  of 
boliness,  and  were  intended  therefore  to  be  understood,  to  be  believed 
in,  and  loved,  as  proceeding  from  tlie  Deity,  and  partaking  of  the  Di- 
vine nature.  An  internal  sanctity  therefore  consistcth  in  loving  good- 
ness and  trutli,  justice  and  sincerity,  purely  lor  their  own  sakes ;  and 
in  proportion  as  a  man  loveth  them  in  ^uch  a  disinterested  manner, 
RO  far  both  he  himself,  and  the  worship  which  he  payeth  to  God,  par- 
take of  a  spiritual  nature ;  for  so  far  also  is  he  desirous  to  do  fhcm : 
But  in  proportion  as  a  man's  regard  for  goodness  and  truth,  justice 
and  sincerity,  is  not  thus  disinterested,  so  far  both  he  himself,  and 
also  the  worship  which  he  payeth  to  God,  are  merely  natural,  and  so 
far  likewise  he  hath  no  incluiation  to  know  and  to  do  them.  ExIemnI 
ivorship,  separate  from  internal,  may  be  compared  with  the  life  of 
mere'*^  respiration  in  the  human  body,  separate  fmm  the  life  of  the 
eirculation  of  the  blood  flowing  from  tlic  heart ;  but  external  worship, 
derive^l  from  internal,  resembleth  the  life  in  the  human  body,  when 
the  respiration  of  air  from  the  lungs,  and  the  cij-culation  of  the  blood 
from  the  heart,  are  uiutetl  in  their  <»peraUons. 

88.  With  respect  to  the  renunciation  of  the  world,  it  is  generally 
supposed  to  consist  in  an  entire  separation  from  the  things  of  the 
world,  particularly  its  riches  and  honors ;  and  in  a  continual  meditation 
about  Grod  and  salvation,  and  eternal  life ;  and  in  spending  one's  time 
in  prayer,  and  reading  the  Scriptures  and  other  holy  books ;  together 
with  much  self-chastisement  and  affliction.  1'he  renunciation  of  the 
world,  however,  doth  not  consist  in  these  things ;  but  to  renounce 
the  world  is  to  love  Crod  and  our  neighbor;  and  God  is  loved  when 


»  The  propriety  of  this  &lIusion  can  only  be  known  to  those  wlio  ure  well 
acquainted  with  tlie  ansitomy  of  the  human  hodv,  and  wiih  (he  doctrine  of 
correspondence,  between  thinp^s  natural  anil  thmg^s  spiritual.  Our  autlior 
hath  treated  these  subjects  very  clearly  an<l  comprehensively  in  olher  parts 
of  his  works;  but  to  give  the  reader  any  jusi  idea  of  his  reasoning  and  con- 
clusions tliei-eupon,  woald  far  exceed  tlie  compass  of  a  iiole. 
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we  live  according  to  his  commandments ;  and  our  neighbor  is  loved 
when  we  are  employed  in  useful  services.  Wherefore,  to  receive  the 
life  of  heaven,  it  is  expedient  that  a  man  live  in  the  world,  and  that 
he  be  employed  there  in  some  useful  business  or  calling:  A  life  se- 
parate from  such  worldly  engagements  is  a  life  of  thought  and  faith 
only,  separate  from  a  life  of  love  and  charity;  the  consequence 
wliereof  is,  that  all  good-will  and  good  works  towards  our  neighbor 
perish ;  in  wfa^ch  case  the  spiritual  life  is  like  a  house  without  a  foun^ 
dation,  that  in  process  of  time  either  sinks  into  the  ground,  or  be- 
comes full  of  chinks  and  clefts,  or  is  overturned  by  its  own  tottering 
weight 

89.  That  the  worship  of  the  Lord  consisteth  in  doing  good,  is  evi- 
dent from  these  words  of  the  Lord :  "  Whosoever  hcareth  my  words, 
and  doeth  them,  I  will  liken  him  unto  a  wise  man  that  built  his  house 
upon  a  rock ;  and  every  one  that  heareth  these  sayings  of  mine,  and 
doeth  them  not,  I  will  liken  him  unto  a  foolish  man  which  built  hia 
house  upon  the  sand,  or  upon  ground  without  a  foundation,"  Matt.  viL 
24  to  27.     Luke  vi.  47,  48,  49. 

90.  From  hence  it  is  manifest,  that  a  life  of  piety  is  of  no  avail, 
and  hath  no  acceptance  with  the  Lord,  but  in  proportion  as  it  is  unit- 
ed with  a  life  of  chanty,  for  charity  hath  the  pre-eminence,  and  giveth 
to  piety  its  quality  and  its  importance:  It  is  manifested  also,  that  an 
external  sanctity  deriveth  its  consequence  and  acceptance  with  the 
Lorfl  from  an  internal  sanctity,  inasmuch  as  it  deriveth  from  thence 
its  true  nature  and  quality.  Lastly,  it  appeareth  that  a  renunciation 
of  the  world  only  so  far  availeth,  and  is  accepted  before  the  Lord,  as 
it  is  practised  in  the  world ;  for  to  renounce  the  world  is  to  remove 
selfishness  and  worldly  love  from  the  heart;  and  to  act  with  justice 
and  sincerity  in  every  station,  in  every  employment,  and  in  every 
particular  transaction ;  and  to  do  this^  from  an  interior,  that  is,  from  an 
heavenly  principle,  which  will  then  influence  such  actions,  when  men 
regard  righteousness,  justice  and  sincerity,  as  the  laws  of  God,  an^ 

as  agreeable  to  that  divine  order  which  he  hath  established. 

CTo  be  continued  J 
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C  Continued  from  page  293,  and  concluded  J 

Having  mentioned  the  tender  and  afiectionate  manner  in  which 
8wedenborg  took  leave  of  his  friend  Mr.  Robsam,  the  last  time  of  his 
departure  from  Sweden,  we  shall  now  proceed  towards  tlie  close  of 
the  life  of  this  eminent  and  extraordinary  man. 

He  embarked  for  Amsterdam  towards  the  middle  of  the  year  1770, 
as  appears  by  his  letter  of  the  12th  June  of  that  year,  addressed  to 
the  universities  and  academies  of  Upsal,  Lund,  and  Abo ;  on  his  ar- 
rival in  that  city,  he  superintended  the  edition  of  his  last  work,  (enti- 
tled Trik  Christian  Religion,  conUtining  the  umt>ersal  Theology  of 
t/te  Aen;  Church)  with  an  aistonishing  activity  for  a  man  of  his  years ; 
as  is  remarked  by  a  gentlemaxi  who  resided  there  at  the  time,  in  a 
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letter  bearing  date  January  26,  1771,  wherein  among  other  particulars 
he  expresses  hiindelf  as  follows  :  "  He  {Stvedenborg)  is  now  imle^ 
fatigably  employed  in  bringing  forward  his  new  work,  and  1  must  say, 
in  a  manner  quite  astonishing,  and  indeed  more  than  human ;  for  he 
has  sixteen  {lagcs  printed  every  week,  half  smaller  than  that  of  all  his 
other  works.  Only  consider,  that  for  every  printed  page  he  must 
write  out  four  pages  of  MS.  copy,  and  he  has  two  sheets  or  sixteen 
pages  quarto  printed  weekly ;  so  that  he  must  write  out  eight  sheets 
per  week.  He  saitli  this  work  will  contain  about  eighty  sheets  ;*  and 
what  to  me  is  quite  incomprehensible,  he  never  has  a  single  line  left 
behind.  He  has  calculated  already  that  the  whole  caunot  be'com- 
pletcd  before  next  Michaelmas,"  ^. 

When  Swedenliorg  had  fuHshed  this  most  important  work,  he  re- 
turned to  England,  where  he  was  for  a  while  employed  in  the  com- 
position of  an  appentfix  to  it ;  Init  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  ye«t 
1771,  he  was  attacked  with  a  stroke  of  the  palsy,  of  which,  howeTer, 
he  gradually  recovered,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  affidarit  oC 
Richard  Shearsmith  and  his  wife,  the  people  with  whom  he  lodged  at 
the  time  of  his  death  ;  which  affidavit  ^mis  taken  in  1785,  in  order  to 
refute  an  insidious  calumny  propagated  against  this  extraordinary 
man  after  hm  decease,  by  one  of  his  own  country,  a  clergyman,  who 
had  always  been  his  bitterest  enemy,  namely,  the  rev.  Mr.  I^Iattlie- 
sius,  who  maliciously  published  the  infamous  report  of  Swedenborg'd 
having  been  mad,  which  was  also  diarilahhf  introduced  by  Mr.  John 
Wesley  in  his  Armenian  Magazine.  Matthesius,  to  complete  his  re- 
Ten  j:e  a«j:ainst  the  writings  of  a  good  man,  (who  during  his  life  Merer 
did  him  or  any  other  person  Uie  least  injury)  gave  it  out  after  his 
death  that  Swedeuborg,  in  his  last  hours,  had  made  an  open  recanta- 
tion of  all  his  theological  tenets.  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  since 
this  manifest  act  of  profanation,  Matthesius  has  been  very  severely 
punished,  by  being  seizefimth  tttadness  htmseff]  which  happened  pubiic- 
ly  one  day  when  he  was  in  the  Swedish  church  and  about  to  preach, 
and  which  increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  was  otlkially  recalled 
fmm  hid  place  which  he  held  here  in  the  Swedish  church,  and  is  still 
liviuginthe  same  state  in  Wcsjtrojrothia,  nn  awful  example  of  the 
dreadful  visitation  which  often  await«  profanators  of  the  truth.  A* 
such  invidious  rejwrts,  however,  gained  ground  abroad,  and  greatly  pre- 
vaile<l  with  some,  so  as  to  reject  the  truth  otfered  in  our  author's  writ- 
ings, it  was  thought  necessaiy,  in  1785,  to  clear  up  this  dangoiV)us  re- 
port of  Swedenborg's  pretended  recantation.  In  consequence  of  this 
resolution,  Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  of  the  Poultry,  watchmaker  to  his  ma- 
jesty, and  Mr.  Robert  Ilindmarsh,  of  Clerkenwell  Close,  printer  to  his 
royal  highness  the  prince  of  Wales,  went  together  to  the  house  of  Mr. 


*  Tills  work  was  indeed  comprised  in  68  slirets,  but  had  Swedenborp 
been  able  at  tl»at  time  to  have  completed  an(^  subjoined  to  it  the  whole  of 
hi.s  appendix,  it  is  more  than  probable,  it  would  have  ex:»ctly  answered  to 
Ibe  abovt^  number.  S|)€aking  of  tbis  appendix,  we  will  btg^  leave  to  observe^ 
that  wpai  was  printed  in  London  after  his  decease,  is  but  an  incomplete  part 
of  til?  same  ;  tbe  truth  is,  (as  we  were  informed  by  Dr.  Messeier,  in  whose 
hands  ii  s  valuable  manuscript  w.'is  left)  that  neariy  one  half  of  ihe  copy  bad 
been  mislaid,  and  (inally  lo6t,  at  the  doctor's  house. 
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ard  Shearsmith,  penikc-maker  in  Cohl  Bath  Fields,  where  Sweden- 
resided  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  tlicre  were  informed  that  tlie 
e  of  the  report  was  a  contrived  falsehood  of  Matthesius's  own 
ntion,  and  the  said  Shcarsmith  and  his  wife  offered  to  make  their 
on  aifidavit  of  the  same,  which  was  accordingly  done  before  the 
mayor  of  London  for  the  time  bekig^  in  manner  and  substance  b& 
ws  : 

!avil  taken  before  the  Right  Hon.  Thomas  WrlgM^  then  Latd 
layer  oftlie  City  ofLond&n^  on  Vie  2Ath  November^  1785,  viz, 

rtmt  towards  Christmas  1771,  Mr.  Swedcnborg  had  a  stroke  of 
mlsy,  whicii  deprived  him  of  his  speech,  which  he  soon  recovered, 
yet  remained  very  weak  and  infirm.  That  towards  the  em]  of 
ruary  1772,  he  declared  to  Elizabeth  Shearsmith  (then  Reynolds) 
to  Richard  Shcarsmitli's  first  wife  (then  living)  that  he  should 
on  such  a  day ;  and  that  the  said  Elizabeth  Shearsmith  tliinka 
can  safely  affirm  on  her  oath  he  departed  this  life  exactly  on  the 
day  he  had  foretold,  that  is,  o<ie  month  after  his  prediction, 
t  about  a  fortnight  before  his  death  he  receive<i  the  Lonl's  sup- 
from  the  hands  of  Mr.  Ferelius,  a  Swedish  minister,  to  whom  he 
estly  recommended  to  abide  in  the  truth  contained  in  his  writings, 
t  a  little  while  before  Mr.  Swcdenborg's  decease  he  was  deprived 
is  spiritual  sight,  on  wliich  account,  being  brought  into  very  great 
ilation,  he  vehemently  cried  out,  O  my  God!  hast  thou  theth^ 
ly  forsaken  thy  servant*  at  last  ?  But  a  few  days  after  he  reco- 
rd again  his  spiritual  sight,  which  circumstance  appeared  to  make 
completely  ha{)py,  that  tliis  was  the  last  of  his  trials.  That  du- 
his  Latter  days,  even  as  on  tlie  former,  he  retained  all  his  goo4 
le  and  memory  in  the  most  complete  manner.  That  on  the  Lord'a 
,  29th  March,  h^^ariiig  tlK^  clock  strike,  Mr.  Swedenborg  aske<l  hi» 
lady  and  her  maid,  who  were  then  both  sitting  by  his  bed  side,  what 
as  o'clock,  and  on  beini^  answered  it  was  5  o'clock,  he  replied,  "  74 
eU,^  I  ttimik  yoUy  God  tdess  you  both^^  anil  then  a  little  moment 
p  be  gently  gave  up  the  ghost.  Moreover,  that  on  the  day  be- 
,  ami  on  that  of  his  departure,  Mr.  Swedenborg  received  no 
[8  of  any  frieml  whatever,  and  these  deponents  never  heard  him, 
er  then  or  before,  utter  any  tiling  that  had  the  least  appearance  o^ 
elation  to  a  recantation." 

RI€HARD  SHEARSMITH. 

ELfZABETH  SHEARSMITH, 

Sworn  24tli  Nov.  1785,  Bclbre  me, 

THOMAS  WRIGHT,  Mayor. 

^o  this  affidavit  (salth  the  French  editor  of  the  excellent  abridge- 
itof  Swedenborg's  works  printed  at  Strasbourg  in  1788)  we  wilt 


The  gentleman  from  whose  letter  we  have  given  an  extract,  farther  ob- 
cs,  with  respect  \&  the  title  ussumed  by  Swedenborg  in  his  bst  printed 
k,  namely,  that  of  the  Servant  or  the  Lord,  "  according  to  my  way  of 
king,  1  could  not  conceal  from  him  my  as^oniahment,  on  his  giving  him- 
the  character  of  a  Servant  of  the  Lonl  Jpsus  Christ  ;**  but  he  rent  ed, 
n«  asked,  and  I  htnc  not  cv^p  ohtabipd  fpn'^'e,  hnt  even  received  erf^rev* 
potUive  orders  so  to  d'*- 
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add,  having  received  it  from  creditable  persona,  that  a  few  days  befoft 
Swedenborg's  death  liis  intimate  friend''  addressed  him  in  Uie  folloir- 
ing  manner:  "  In  the  name  of  God,  in  wliose  presence  you  are  sooa 
going  to  appear,  and  in  the  name  of  sacred  friendship,  declare  to  me, 
I  beseech  you,  if  all  you  have  written  is  truth  itself?"  Swedenboi| 
answered  him,  ''  The  doctrine  I  have  set  forth  to  the  world  is  true,  it 
has  been  revealed  to  me,  and  from  and  after  the  year  1780  it  will 
spread  very  much." 


CALVIN'S  OBJECTIONS  ANSWISRED. 

C  Continued  from  page  308.  J 

The  third  remark  of  our  correspondent  is,  That  faith  in  the  saerC- 

^fice  mid  ato)iement  of  Christ  for  aitiy  is  the  irreat  principle  of  the  ekri»- 

Uati  retiffion,  as  well  according  to  Uie  gospc/sy  as  the  Ads  and  BpisUei 

of  Uie  Apostles,    This  we  flatly  and  positively  deny,  and  that  for  the 

fbllowing  reasons: 

First,  Because  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  atonement  necessarily 
implies  a  plumlity  of  persons  in  the  {^odhend,  which  has  aheady 
been  proved  in  this  magazine  to  be  an  irrational,  blind,  and  absuid 
fiction. 

Srcx)nfUyj  Because  it  further  implies,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  not  the 
otily  God  ;  but  that  there  is  a  father  diHtinct  froiii,  and  superior  to 
him,  who  briNithes  out  vengeance  ag;:iinst  the  whoh;  human  race,  and 
cannot  be  reconciled  to  them  without  the  unnu*nied  suCTerinj^  and 
cruel  deatli  of  an  innocent  person,  even  of  his  own  son.  Tliis,  we 
will  be  bold  to  say,  is  representinic  the  God  of  mercy  and  compas- 
sion as  worse  than  Moloch  himself,  who  was  content  with  the  sacri- 
fice which  his  devotees  made  of  their  chiidren,  without  having  rt^- 
course  to  the  ofTspriiig  of  his  own  loins  to  gratify  his  insatiate  lust  of 


*  As  a  strong  confirmation  of  tlie  above  testimony,  f  lienedirt  Chatianiert 
A.  M.  surgeon,  of  No.  02  ToUenhuin  Cutnt  Koad,  am  h»ppy  in  beiii|?  able 
to  declare,  tJiat  I  had  it  from  tlie  nvjiith  ofilie  lute  rev.  1).-.  Hu'tley,  that  lie 
was  the  very  friend  alluded  to  in  the  above  article;  for  this  respectable cler- 
gfyman  of  the  church  of  England  dccUred  to  me,  on  the  very  first  visit  he 
paid  me  in  177S  ut  my  house  then  i:)  Grnfton-biireet,  Soho,  iliul  thive  or  four 
days  before  S\vedenborg*s  death  he  waited  onlii:r,  with  Dr.  Messeter,  and  in 
ihe  doctor's  presence  earnestly  pressed  him  openly  to  decl:ii*e  whether  *ill  he 
had  wrote  was  strictly  true,  or  whether  any  p.rt  or  parts  tliereof  \^eiv  to  "be 
excepted  ?  "I  have  wriiten,  answered S  vedenborg,  wiili  a  degn^e  ofw.-.nnlh, 
nothing  but  the  truth,  as  you  w. 11  hare  it  more  and  moi-e  co;jripmecl  hereaf- 
ter all  the  days  of  your  lift-,  p»x)vided  you  always  keep  close  tol!»e  Loixl,  and 
tatthfnUy  serve  him  alone,  in  shunning  evils  of  nil  ki  rds  as  sins  ag.-tin-^t  him, 
and  diligently  searching  his  sacred  word,  which  from  beginning  to  eml  betrs 
incontestiblc  testimony  to  the  trui  of  tlie  docuines  1  have  delivered  to  the 
"U'orld/*  Dr.  Messete*,  lately  deceased,  has  also  more  tlian  once  aflirmcd  to 
me  tliis  plain  declaration  of  his  intimutt  rrii  lu!,  Dr.  Tiiomas  Marl  ley,  as  wi^ 
ness  my  hand  on  the  Lord*s  day,  9Ui  of  May  1790. 

BENEDICT  CHASTANIEB. 
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3d.  Yet  (horrid  thought!)  such  is  the  God  that  modern  Christiana 
rship,  and  such  the  grand  principle  of  tlieir  false  theology. 
V  IhM  reason  why  we  deny,  tliat  faith  in  the  sacrifice  and  atoner 
nt  of  Christ  is  the  great  principle  of  the  christian  religion,  is,  be- 
ise  it  is  no  where  asserted  to  be  so  in  tlie  Word  of  God ;  but,  on 
I  contrary,  it  is  the  plain  doctrine  of  Scripture,  that  Christianity  is 
inded  on  an  acknowledgment  of  one  Crod,  on  faitli  in  Jesus  Christ 
that  one  Grod,  and  on  repentance  or  a  life  according  to  his  com- 
indments.  These  are  the  fundamental  constituents  of  the  christian 
igton,  into  which  the  idea  of  vicarious  sacrifice  «nd  atonement,  as 
neraily  understood,  cannot  possibly  enter,  and  with  which  it  rannot 

any  means  be  reconciled.  For  if  it  be  once  admitted,  that  re- 
mption  consists  merely  in  the  sacrifice  and  atonement  of  Christ,  as 
nean  whereby  the  wrath  of  the  father  vms  appeased ;  and  if,  in 
Jer  to  be  justified  and  saved,  man  needs  only  to  have  faith  in  the 
^rits  and  righteousness  of  the  Son  of  God  ;  how  natural  is  it  to  con- 
ide,  that  actual  repentance  is  a  vain,  unnecessary,  if  not  a  danger* 
3  work :  seeing  that  redemption  is  already  finished  by  the  passion 

tlie  cross,  and  man's  salvation  already  accomplishe<1,  without  the 
cessity  of  his  co-operation  !  The  danger  that  naturally  arises  from 
ch  a  doctrine.as  this,  is  too  evident  to  need  pointing  out  to  any  per- 
n  of  sober  reflection ;  for  thus  all  the  precepts  in  the  Word,  relating 

love  and  charity,  to  newness  of  life,  repentance,  and  regenera- 
niy  would  be  of  no  more  real  use  to  man,  than  so  many  pages  of 
unk  paper. 

"  Bat,''  our  objector  will  say,  "  what  then  is  meant  by  the  suflTcr- 
ings  and  death  of  Jesus  Christ  ?  If  they  were  not  to  satisfy  the  vin- 
dictive justice  of  the  Father,  by  bearing  in  his  person  the  punish- 
ment due  to  our  olTencos,  what  was  their  end  and  design  ?"  To 
is  we  answer.  His  sutVcrings  and  death  were  the  necessary  means 
'  effecting  the  work  of  redemption,  which  consisted,  not  in  any 
onement  for  the  offences  of  others,  for  it  is  neither  agreeable  to  the 
ws  of  God  or  man  that  the  innocent  should  suffer  for  the  crimes  of 
e  guilty ;  nor  in  the  appeasing  of  any  wntth  which  Grod  tlie  father 
itertained  against  the  liuman  race,  for  no  such  wrath  ever  existed ; 
it  in  a  real  subjection  of  the  powers  of  darkness,  those  evil  spirits 
'  hell  which  began  to  predominate  over  the  wliole  universe,  and 
hich,  if  not  checked  by  the  omnipotence  of  the  Lord's  olivine  aiw, 
ould  not  only  have  prevented  the  future  salvation  of  mankind,  but 
ould  also  have  so  far  gained  an  ascendency  over  the  very  angels  in 
saven,  as  to  deprive  them,  first  of  their  integrity,  and  then  of  their 
ipreme  felicity  ;  for  all  evil  is  of  a  conlasridus  nature,  and  can  be  re- 
sted by  none  in  the  unicerse,  but  the  Lord  alone.  Wherefore  it  be- 
ime  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  preserve  the  heavens  in  their 
ate  of  purity  and  happiness,  and  to  deliver  the  church  on  earth  from 
le  assaults  of  hell,  for  Jehovah  God  himself  to  come  down  among 
len,  to  clothe  himself  with  human  nature,  and  in  his  own  divine  per- 
>n  work  out  redemption.  This  he  effected  by  permitting  that  Hu- 
lanity,  which  he  received  from  the  Virgin  Mary,  to  be  assaulted 
ith  temptations  from  evil  spirits,  in  which  he  fuugfit  against  them, 
id  by  his  own  |>ower  conquen^d  and  put  them  to  flight.  Every  ex- 
ifual  BufiTering  in  his  body  corresponded  with  some  internal  tempta- 
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lion  from  hell,  and  was  in  fact  a  consequence  thereof;  for  alt  Uie 
stripes,  buffetlings,  and  contempt  he  endured,  and  which  were  kt 
flirted  upon  him  by  the  Jews,  did  not  solely  originate  with  them,  but 
they  treated  him  in  that  manner  in  consequence  of  being  insti^^iUiDrf 
thereto  by  evil  spirits,  with  whom  they  were  in  spirit  associated. 
Hence  we  find  him  sometimes  rebuking  the  devils,  and  sonfictimet 
their  associates,  the  Jews. 

But  tlie  manner  of  fighting  in  spirit,  is  different  from  ihe  mode 
practised  by  men  in  the  natural  world.  When  our  lord  was  bafifetted, 
he  did  not  return  a  ^iV/u/ar  assault,  and  in  that  nutntier  conquer ;  but  be 
with  patience  submitted,  either  holding  his  peace,  or  simply  saying, 
*^  Why  smitest  thou  me  ?"  Yet  even  this  submission  in  tiie  external 
correspondeil  to  a  complete  victory  in  the  internal ;  and  while  a  slii^e 
Jew  apparently  triumphed  in  the  flesh,  in  tlie  spirit  a  whole  legion  ef 
devils  was  put  to  Aight.  So  at  the  time  of  his  crucifixioo,  instead  of 
vielivering  himself  by  the  wea])ons  of  this  world,  or  oriracalously 
coming  down  from  the  cross,  lie  only  says,  "  Father,  foi^ve  them, 
for  they  know  not  what  they  do."  Yet  even  then  his  patient  submit- 
eion  to  tlie  <leath  of  the  cross,  corresponded  to  his  complete  victoij 
over  all  the  powers  of  darkness  ;  and  (what  is  wonderful  to  conlem- 
plate,  but  incredible  to  the  merely  natural  man  1)  the  moment  in  which 
the  Jewish  nation  vainly  triumphed  in  the  death  of  our  Lord's  mait' 
riri/ body,  that  very  momejit  he  gloriiied  his  Humanity,  vanquished 
all  the  hosts  of  hell,  completed  his  triumph  over  every  spiritual  ene- 
my, and  restored  to  the  church  on  earth,  as  well  as  to  tlie  universal 
world  of  s{Hrri8,  tliat  liberty  of  which  tliey  had  heretofore  been  de- 
prived. 

Such  tlien  was  the  end  and  dpsi«:n  of  nil  our  Lord's  sufiferings 
and  death,  and  such  the  nature  of  redemption,  which  wa^  effected 
by  Jehovah  himself,  whose  essential. Divinity  is  called  tbe  Father, 
whose  FTumanity  is  called  the  Son,  and  whose  powerful  Operation  ii 
ike  Holy  Spirit, 

{To  be  conlinued.) 


A  TREATISE  ON  THE  NATURE  OF  INFLLTL 

[by  EMANUEL    SWEDENBORG.j 

1 .  Three  different  opinions  or  iiy potlieses  have  been  advanced,  to  ac- 
count  for  the  comtnuuication  between  soul  and  bofh',  and  for  the 
operations  of  the  one  on,  and  jointly  with  the  other.  The  first  hypo- 
tiiesis  attempts  to  solve  the  matter  from  physical  or  natural  Influx^ 
tliat  is,  from  body  actini;  on  spirit:  The  second,  from  a  contrary  iu- 
flux,  or  from  spirit  acting  on  bo<ly  :  And  the  thini,  from  a  settled  law 
of  sympathy  or  harmony  between  both,  established  at  the  creation.* 

The  first  of  these,  viz.  physical  Influx,  takes  its  rise  from  the  fal- 
lacy of  sensible  appearance  :  Thus  the  objects  of  vision,  by  striking 

*  Called  by  the  aulhori  Marmonia  preMtabilita, 
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le  eye,  seem  to  produce  the  Bcnsation  of  sight  in  the  soul ;  speech, 
i  excite  tliat  of  hearing,  through  the  iinpresHion  made  on  the  ear  by 
le  motion  of  the  air ;  and  so  in  like  manner  as  touching  the  other 
snses.  Now,  as  the  organs  of  sense  are  in  contact  with  the  material 
orid,  and  as  the  faculties  of  the  mind  seem  to  be  affected  ac- 
ordiog  to  the  impressions  made  by  matter  on  those  organs,  therefore 
le  old  philosophers  and  schoohnen  adopted  this  hypothesis  of  phy- 
ieal  or  natural  Influx. 

The  second  hypothesis,  called  Spiriiual  Injhix,  (and  by  some  Oe- 
isional  Influx)  is  founded  on  the  true  order  and  nature  of  things ;  for 
ie  soul  being  a  spiritual  substance,  and  consequently  of  greater  purity 
um  the  body,  as  also  of  an  higher  and  interior  nature,  it  follows 
lat  it  must  have  (he  pre-eminence  and  influence  over  (hat  which  is 
lore  gross,  as  being  inferior  an<l  exterior  to  it ;  or,  that  the  principal, 
rhich  is  spiritual,  should  exercise  agency  and  rule  over  that  which  is 
laterial,  and  not  contrariwise  ;  consequently,  that  it  is  the  soul  which 
ees  and  hears  through  the  rightly  disposed  organs,  and  not  the  latter 
lat  conveys  sight  and  hearing  to  (he  soul. 

The  tliird  hypothesis  is  called  that  of  Harmony,  or  consent  esta- 
lished  by  the  law  of  crealion  ;  which  is  founded  on  a  false  conclu- 
ion,  that  the  soul  acts  jointly  and  at  the  same  instant  with  the  body ; 
n  all  operation  is  first  successive,  and  then  conjunctive,  or  simul- 
ineoas  with  the  (hing  acted  upon.  Now  successive  operation  is  called 
aflux,  tfnd  simultaneous  o|)eration  is  called  Harmony ;  as  when  the 
lind  first  thinks  and  then  speaks,  or  first  wills  to  do  a  thing  and  after- 
rards  acts.  And  therefore  it  is  nothing  less  than  a  deception  from 
dse  reasoning,  to  go  about  to  establish  simultaneous  operation,  with- 
ut  first  allowing  that  whicli  is  successive.  Besides  these  three  opi- 
ions  or  hypotheses,  concerning  the  communication  betwixt  soul  and 
ody,  no  other  can  be  conceived ;  for  the  soul  must  act  upon  the 
ody,  or  the  body  u[)on  the  soul,  or  both  in  conjunction  by  con- 
ent. 

2.  Forasmuch  as  the  doctrine  of  spiritual  Influx  (or  the  operation 
f  spirit  upon  matter,  and  not  vice  versa)  is  founded  upon  the  order 
nd  laws  of  the  Creator,  therefore  it  is  received  by  the  wiser  part  of 
[le  learned  world,  in  preference  to  fte  other  two  opinions ;  for  every 
tiiiig  that  is  according  to  (rue  order,  is  (ruth  ;  now  truth,  by  a  na(ive 
ind  of  evidence,  carries  with  it  a  degree  of  clearness,  even  in  hypo- 
betic  matters,  (hough  these  be  but  as  iihe  twilight  of  reason.  The 
•becurity  in  which  the  subject  before  us  is  involved,  may  be  ac*< 
ounted  for  from  human  ignorance  concerning  the  three  following  par- 
iculars:  1st,  As  to  tlie  nature  of  the  soul ;  2dly,  As  to  what  we  are 
9  understand  by  the  word  Spiritual ;  and  3dly,  What  by  Influx : 
Vlierefore  tliese  three  things  are  to  be  explained  in  order  to  a  ra- 
ional  comprehension  of  it;  for  what  is  merely  hypothetical  is  not 
ruth  itself,  but  only  coiyecture  concerning  it,  and  may  be  compared 
D  a  pic(ure  on  a  wall  confusedly  seen  by  star-light,  which  the  mind 
tgures  to  itself  according  to  the  representations  which  fancy  gives  it; 
•ut  when  the  sun  is  risen,  and  we  behold  it  in  clear  day-light,  the 
rbole  appears  distinct  in  every  part  according  to  its  true  delineation, 
n  like  manner,  the  truth  here  inves(iga(ed,  arises  out  of  the  obscijrity 
)f  an  hypothesis  into  the  light  of  evidence,  when  it  is  once  clearly 
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known  what  is  the  difference  between  things  spiritual  and  things  mfi 
tural ;  2dly,  What  is  the  true  nature  of  the  human  soul ;  and  Sdfy, 
How  this  receives  its  luflux  from  God,  and  transmits  it  through  tibe 
perceptive  faculties  of  tlie  mind  to  the  body.  But  these  thii^  cm 
only  be  taught  by  one,  who,  through  the  Divine  favor,  has  been  al^ 
lowed  to  hold  communication  with  angels  in  the  spiritual  world,  whiht 
In  the  body  with  men  in  the  natural  world.  And  as  this  privilege  htf 
been  granted  to  myself,  1  have  been  enabled  to  make  tliem  mwiiieBty 
as  may  be  seen  in  a  book  entitled  De  dmore  Conjugiad.^  Who  does 
not,  or  at  least  may  not  know,  that  the  blessings  of  Divine  love  and  oft 
true  saving  faith,  [^Pouum  Amoris  and  Ferum  Fidei]  are  the  gifts  of  the 
God  of  love  and  truth ;  do  proceed  from  him  by  way  of  Inflnx  into 
the  souls  of  men;  are  intellectually  experienced  in  their  minds;  and 
flow  from  their  thoughts  into  their  words,  and  from  their  willa  into 
their  actions  ?  And  that  this  is  tlie  source  and  procedure  of  spiritual 
Influx,  shall  be  made  appear  in  the  following  articles :  I.  That  there 
are  two  distinct  worlds,  the  one  spiritual,  in  which  are  spirits  and 
angels ;  the  other  natural,  inhabited  by  the  human  race.  II.  That  the 
spiritual  world  did  exist  and  does  subsist  proximately  from  its  own 
spiritual  sun,  and  the  natural  world  in  like  manner  from  its  own  nit* 
tural  or  material  sun.  III.  That  the  sun  of  the  spiritual  world  is  (a» 
to  its  essence)  pure  love  from  Jehovah  God,  who  is  in  the  miust 
thereof.  IV.  That  from  this  sun  proceed  heat  and  light,  and  that  as 
the  heat  proceeding  from  it  is  in  its  essence  love,  so  the  light  proceed- 
ing from  it  is  in  its  essence  wisdom.  V.  That  both  this  beat  and 
this  light  communicate  with  man  by  Influx,  the  heat  with  his  will, 
therein  producing  the  good  of  love,  [^Bouum  Anioris^  and  the  li^t 
with  his  intellect,  therein  producing  the  truth  of  wisdom  [Flfrum  So- 
pieiilioi].  VI.  That  this  heat  and  this  light,  or  this  love  and  this  wis- 
dom, are  emanations  from  God  in  one  conjunctive  Influx  {Influence] 
into  the  soul  of  man,  and  through  it  [the  soul]  into  his  mind,  aflections, 
and  thoughts ;  and  are  from  thence  derived  into  his  corporeal  senses, 
speech,  and  actions.  Vll.  That  the  sun  of  this  natural  world  is  pure 
material  fire,  and  that  from  or  by  this  sun  did  exist  and  does  subsist 
this  our  world  of  nature.  Vlll.  Hence  it  follows,  that  whatever  pro- 
ceeds from  this  material  sun,  coMdered  in  itself,  must  be  void  of  life. 
IX.  That  the  spiritual  principle  invests  itself  with  material  nature,  as 
man  docs  himself  with  his  garment.  X.  That  spirit  thus  clothed  with 
niatter  in  man,  renders  him  capable  of  being  a  rational  and  moral 
agent,  and  so  at  once  botli  spiritual  and  natural  [sfiritualUer  tm* 
iuralis],  XI.  That  the  reception  of  this  Influx  is  according  to  the 
state  of  love  and  wisdom  in  man.  Xll.  That  the  human  understand- 
ing may,  by  due  culture  and  improvement  of  the  rational  faculties, 
be  elevated  even  to  a  degree  of  angelical  wisdom ;  and  the  human  will,  if 
the  life  be  good,  be  kindled  into  a  flame  of  seraphic  love ;  but  then 
such  an  elevation  of  love  can  only  take  place,  where  the  will  and 
practice  are  conformable  to  the  dictates  of  wisdom  in  the  understanding. 
XIII.  That  the  case  Is  quite  otherwise   witli  the  brute  creatures. 


*  The  sections  referrtd  to  in  this  l^tin  work  are  as  follow  :  No.  326  to  329,, 
Hq,  315,  No.  380,  and  No.  415  to  422. 
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LIV.  That  there  are  three  degrees  of  order,  both  in  the  spiritual  and 
I  the  natural  world,  hitherto  unknown,  according  to  which  the  Iaw8 
f  Influx  have  their  operation.  XV.  That  the  ends  proposed,  (or 
lat  for  the  sake  of  which  any  thing  is  done)  as  they  are  first  in  the 
itention,  so  are  they  drst  in  order :  In  the  second  degree  of  ortler, 
re  the  causes  or  means  used  to  accomplish  those  ends  :  And  in  the 
tiird  degree  of  order,  are  the  effects,  or  the  accomplishment  itself. 
IVl.  That  the  nature  and  process  of  spiritual  Influx  may  he  eluci- 
lated  from  the  foregoing  principles,  which  shall  now  t>e  distinctly,  but 
briefly  considered. 

{To  be  continued.) 


TO  THE  EDITORS. 

In  your  Luminary  of  June  last,  two  notes  of  request,  from  conre- 
|)ondents,  have  engaged  my  attention  :  And  should  the  necessity  of 
naerting  the  following  remarks,  in  answer  to  Amicus,  not  he  super- 
leded  by  a  more  pleasing  and  lucid  reply,  you  are  at  liberty  to  pub- 
ish  them,  as  the  most  rational  and  spiritual  explanation  tliat,  in  my 
lomUe  opinion,  can  be  resorted  to  on  the  occasion. 

The  passage  that  I  allude  to,  and  which  is  quoted  by  Amicus,  is  in 
Ihe  writings  of  Solomon,  (Ecclesiastes  vii.  ch.  28  v.)  and  runs  thus : 
*  One  man  in  a  thousand  mve  I  found  ;  but  a  ivotnan,  among  aU  these, 
h/anelnotjbund^^  Before  1  enter  upon  the  train  of  my  intended  re- 
marks, I  would  beg  leave,  once  more,  to  observe,  (as  I  have  already 
lone  in  tlie  first  volume  of  your  Halcyon  Luminary,  page  201)  that, 
18  a  man  of  the  Lord's  new  church,  I  <Io  not  consider  the  writings  of 
Solomon  of  equal  grade  with  thone  of  Moses  and  the  Propliets,  for 
reasons  there  advanced.  Yet  still,  I  have  often  been  charmed  and 
bdified  in  perusing  the  singular  pages  of  this  Royal  Mystic,  and  am  sa^ 
tiafied  that  no  man,  in  his  day,  was  more  deeply  read  in  that  science 
jf  sciences,  the  doctrine  of  correspondency,  whereby  moral  and  spi^ 
ritual  truths  are  exhibited  and  illustrated  by  natural  objects  and 
images.  Whoever,  therefore,  is  yet  ignorant  of,  or  unacquainted 
ivith,  this  antient  and  sublime  science,  can  have  no  adequate  views  of 
the  force  and  beauty  of  ten  thousand  passages  in  the  sacred  pages  ; 
and,  in  the  present  instance,  may  be  led  to  a  conclusion  on  the  sub- 
feet,  very  different  from  truth,  or  from  the  design  and  opinion  of  the 
author. 

Solomon's  singular  declaration,  in  the  passage  alluded  to,  was 
never  designed,  in  my  opinion,  to  apply  to  ihe  different  na/tiro/  sexes ; 
but  rather  to  spiritual  principles,  which  indeed  are  the  ground  of  the 
natural  distinction  of  the  sexes  of  mankind ;  and  however  visionary 
and  incapable  of  proper  proof  this  idea  of  the  subject  may  be  viewed 
by  some,  I  am  persuaded  that  it  contains  more  of  fact  than  fancy,  and 
is  equally  susceptible  of  proofs  from  Scripture  as  it  is  from  reason  and 
observation. 

The  grand  and  distinguishing  characteristics  of  human  nature,  by 
which  we  are  distinguished  and  exalted  on  the  scale  of  beings,  above 
(be  crawling  worms,  and  the  beasts  that  perish,  are  rationcdity  and 
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free-will:  These,  when  in  a  pure  and  uncomipteil  slate,  may  beyanilf 
considered  as  the  image  and  likeness  of  God  :  The  ralional  principie 
in  man  being  a  recipient  of  the  Divine  wisdom^  and  an  image  ol  that  wis- 
dom ;  Willie  the  n;<7/-l'acuity  in  man  is  a  likeness  of  the  Divine  iove^ 
and  a  recipient  of  that  love ;  and  the  correspondence  of  these  two 
spirit util  principles,  both  in  tlieir  origin  and  interior  fonn»  to  the  two 
natural  sexes  of  human  nature,  is  very  striking,  and  wortiiy  of  the 
deepest  attention,  though  the  subject  is  too  diffusive  for  the  limits  of 
this  essay.  It  will  not  be  denied  that  rationcdUy  apfieara  the  most 
predominant  principle  in  the  male  sex,  and  love  or  afieclion,  most  pre* 
dominant  in  the  female  sex.  Rationality  also,  is  apparently  more  rough, 
masculine,  and  unyielding,  than  affection  or  love ;  and  this  masculine 
unyielding  rou;];hnes8  is  certainly  more  peculiar  to  the  male  sex  thaa 
to  females,  while  love  and  affection  in  all  its  attractions,  appear  to 
have  its  peculiar  residence  in  tlie  female  sex,  and  is  manifested  even 
to  the  ultimates,  in  the  beauty  of  form,  and  yielding  softness  of  the 
voice,  Sec.  Sec.  Not  that  it  is  Insinuated  females  are  destitute,  of  a 
proper  measure  of  rationality,  or  the  mules  of  affection :  we  only  al- 
lude to  the  most  prominent  feature,  or  principle,  in  each  sex. 

And  hence  the  Churcfi  of  Christ,  whose  chief  or  most  prominent 
principle  is,  or  ought  to  be,  lave  to  the  Lord,  is  described  in  various 
parts  of  the  sacred  writings  under  the  character  of  a  woman — a  vw* 
gin — a  bride  ;  while  the  Lord  Jesus  CiiRiiST,  who  was  and  is  the  Es- 
aeatial  word  or  uncreated  wisdom,  is  called  her  bridegroom,  and  her 
husband.  And  indeed,  until  the  rational  (iicuHy  iu  man  is  united  to 
the  will,  as  in  swc#t  marriage  union,  the  work  of  regeneration,  pu- 
rific-jiionaml  salvation,  eannol  bucceed  or  be  etrcclcd  in  any  good  de- 
gree; let  every  nojuan  lh(;n,  be  in  subjection  to  her  own  husband  in 
the  Lord  ;  or  in  other  words,  let  every  man  of  the  Church  (Homo) 
have  his  inY/priiiciple  subdued  to  a  state  of  obedience  to  his  en- 
lightened if}i(k'r6la}i(lijig\  and  both  to  the  precepts  of  Divine  Wisdoia 
as  revealed  in  the  sacred  pages,  agreeably  to  the  Divine  Will  and 
Wisdom  of  the  Creator,  when  he  suggested  that  Adam  and  Eve 
should  be,  in  consequence  of  their  conjugal  union,  "  onejlesh.*^ 

From  the  sicred  8cri()tnrcs  al^o,  when  <luly  attende<l  to,  much 
light  is  cast  upon  the  present  subject^  sufficient  to  incline  us  to 
conclude  that  the  lesson  which  king  Solomon  wished  to  inculcate  by 
the  singular  declaration,  that  '^  one  man  in  a  thousand  he  had  found, 
but  a  woman,  among  all  these,  had  he  not  found,"  was  Ibis,  viz.  That, 
notwitlistaiiding  the  ralional  principle  in  man,  and  the  principle  of 
faith  in  the  chin-ch,  was,  iu  his  day,  miserably  adulterated  and  falsified 
by  erroneous  creeds  and  doctrines  ;  yet,  that  the  n;2'//priiK*ip]e  of  man, 
'and  of  ^the  church  collectively,  was  then  in  a  much  more  miserable 
and  d';i}raved  state,  so  that  no  pui-e  love  to  God,  or  affection  for  his 
holy  prc'-epts,  was  any  longer  discernible,  or  to  be  seen. 

The  Mosaic  history  of  Adam  and  Eve  (which  doubtlc^ss  is  a  sacred 
and  inspired  representation  of  the  gradual  corruption  and  fall  of  the 
most  anticnt  church)  seenjs  to  have  some  bearing  upon  the  present 
subject.  Aduni  is  represented  as  having  no  diwsrhters  and  but  two 
sons,  to  teach  us  that  tiie  church,  and  man  of  the  church,  was  not 
then  so  prolific  in  affection  or  love  to  God  as  in  vain  rerisoniiig,  and 
an  inquiry  after  truth,  which  latter,  in  such  case,  generally  fails  a  e^ 
crifice  to  the  jealousy  and  pride  of  those  vain  reasonings. 
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The  declared  anise  of  the  Noatic  flood,  also,  reflects  some  light 
ipon  our  subject.  It  is  said  (Gen.  vi.  eh.  1,2  and  3  v.)  "  When  men 
pegmi  to  muUiply  on  ike  face  of  the  earth,  and  daughters  were  bom 
into  ihein^  that  the  so^s  of  God  aarv  tfie  daughters  of  men  thai 
'hey  voerefcdr ;  and  they  took  thetn  vdves  of  all  whom  they  chooseP 
[Jpon  which  it  is  immediately  added,  (by  way  of  punishment  for  such 
loings)  ^  And  the  Lord  said^  my  spirit  shall  not  always  strive  with  man, 
^r  thai  he  also  is  flesh,  yet  his  days  shall  be  an  hundred  mid  ttpenty 
}fears!^  Now,  yiewing  these  words  according  to  the  mere  literal 
sense,  we  are  left  at  a  loss  to  conceive  the  nature  of  the  crime  for 
k^'hich  the  Lord  thus  threatened  to  forsake  the  human  race,  and  to 
shorten  their  days ;  neither  part  of  which  threatening  was  ever,  in 
*cality,  fulfilled.  That  the  Lord  should  be  displeased  at  men  for 
narrying  wives  of  their  own  choosing,  and  not  from  any  men^enary 
3r  licentious  principies,  but  because  they  were  fair,  and  attracted  their 
ifiectioD,  is  rather  enigmatical !  One  thing  is  certain :  the  age  of  man 
vaa  not  cut  down  to  120  years  after  this  denunciation  ;  for  we  read 
jf  Shem,  who  was  then  but  two  years  old,  living  598  years  after 
ihat,  his  son  lived  438  years,  his  grandson  433  years,  and  so  on  down 
-o  Terah,  the  father  of  Abraham,  who  lived  205  years. 

Would  it  not  be  much  more  rational  then,  and  more  consistent  to 
^thand  matter  of  fact,  to  understand  this  passage  thus  :  That  after 
t  certain  period,  the  most  antient  church  (called  Adam)  began  to  in- 
lulge  in  e\il  affections,  and  to  immerse  therein  the  truths  of J^n//i,  until 
:hi8  unnatural  union  closed  up  the  interiors  of  the  mind,  so  that  they 
:»old  no  longer  be  visited,  or  operated  upon,  by  God,  in  that  very  in- 
terior way  which  they  were  capable  of  before ;  namely,  by  interior 
perception,  but  in  a  more  external  way,  such  as  the  conscience  or 
judgment  would  admit  of:  This  change  of  dispensation  is  represented 
by  the  Lord's  determining  to  strive  no  longer  with  these  people,  (that 
is  in  the  former  way)  because,  as  it  is  a<lded,  they  were  now  become 
Heshy  (or  more  sensually  inclined)  yet,  that  he  would  still  afford  them 
such  necessary  remains  of  wisdom  and  of  love  as  would  correspond 
to  their  then  fallen  state.  These  remains  are  reitrcscntea  by  the 
munber  120,  the  years  of  their  life ;  or  in  other  words,  the  states  of 
[goodness  (or  10)  muliiptieM  into  the  states  of  truth,  (12)  which  pro- 
luces  120.  That  10  represents  the  holy  things  of  love  and  obedience 
to  Gkni's  commandments,  is,  because  the  10  commands  contain  all 
Mir  duty  to  God;  and  that  12,  signifies  all  necessary  trutlis,  in  the 
complex,  is,  because  the  12  patriarchs,  and  afterwards  the  12  apostles, 
were  the  medium  of  transmitting  down  to  posterity  the  truths  of  re- 
Fealed  religion. 

Again,  a  few  more  rays  of  spiritual  liglit  may  be  reflected  on  this' 
iobject,  by  referring  to  the  xxxvi.  ch.  of  Genesis  and  2  verse,  com- 
pared with  \.  of  Chronicles,  ch.  i.  52  v.  In  the  former  it  is  saiil  that 
Aholibamah  was  Esau's  wife ;  but  in  the  latter  it  is  said  that  Aholiba- 
mah  was  a  duke  of  Edom. 

Now,  Aholibamah,  in  the  Hebrew,  signifies,  my  tabernacle  ;  or,  in 
other  words.  The  Loan's  Church :  which  is  sometimes  represented  by 
a  male  and  then  again  by  a  female,  according  to  the  principle  \s\v\:\\ 
then  predominates  therein;  ^female,  i^love  or  affection  be  thcruliiig 
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principle,  but  a  rnofe,  if  reason  or  faith  then  preTaile  therein,  (see  abo 
Jeremiah  xxiii.  ch.  6  v.  compared  with  xxxiii.  ch.) 

From  the  above  remarks  and  obserrations,  founded  in  reason,  anl. 
corroborated  by  Scripture,  is  it  not  probable,  if  not  plain,  that  it  was 
the  state  of  the  churchy  and  the  man  of  the  church,  which  Solomon 
intended  to  describe  aiid  set  forth,  in  Ecclesiastes,  informing  us  of 
tliis  awful  and  afifecf  ing  truth,  that,  notwithstanding  there  were  but  few 
spiritual  males  (or  pure  uncorrupted  truths,  unmixed  with  error)  ia 
bis  day,  yet,  that  the  n;i//-principle,  or  the  (iffectionsy  were  stiH  in  a 
Bore  extinguished  state,  as  to  love  to  God  !  O,  that  it  was  not  tbc 
case  at  present !  But  alas !  the  chuirch,  it  is  to  be  feared,  is  no  longer 
to  be  compared  to  a  bride,  the  Lamb's  wife,  (Rev.  xii.  ch.  2  v.  xxi. 
eh.  and  2  v.)  but  rather  to  a  harlot,  or  a  woman  defiled  by  aduUeiy, 
(Rev.  xvii.  ch.  4  and  5  v.)  I  could  greatly  enlarge  on  this  suli^l, 
but  must  now  conclude,  lest  1  exceed  due  bounds. 
TSaltimore,  14th  July.  JOHN  HARGROVE. 


FOR  THE  HALCYON  LUMINARY. 

^  Jtu2  there  shall  be  on  every  high  mountmiy  and  on  etery  elated  hS( 
riuulei^j  streams  qfwaiers,  in  the  day  of  the  great  slaughter,  nhen  the 
towers  shall  fall.  For  the  light  of  the  moon  sltall  be  as  the  light  of  the 
sun,  and  the  light  of  the  sun  shall  />e  sevenfold,  as  the  light  of  seven 
days,  in  the  day  Umt  the  Jjord  will  bind  up  the  breach  of  his  peojpie^  ani 
heal  llie  stroke  of  their  wound.**  Isaiah  xxx.  25,  26. 

The  Holy  Word  is  the  bread  which  nourishes  the  soul  and  pre- 
pares and  qualifies  it  by  a  life  oflove  and  charity  for  that  eternal  hap- 
piness to  which  all  are  invited  without  respect  of  persons.  ''The  law 
of  the  Lord  is  perfect,  converting  the  soul :  the  testimony  of  the  Lord 
ie  sure,  making  wise  the  simple.''  Psalm  xix.  8.  We  are  directed 
to  search  the  Scriptures,  because  they  testify  of  their  Divine  Author, 
the  supreme  object  of  our  reverence  and  regard.  We  are  encou- 
raged to  the  discharge  of  this  duty  by  his  express  command.  ^  Seek 
ye  first  tlie  kingdom  of  God  and  bis  righteousness,  and  all  things  shall 
be  added  unto  you."  The  culpable  neglect,  therefore,  of  a  duty  so 
important  to  our  present  as  well  as  future  welfare,  has  a  tendency  to 
leave  the  soul  in  its  natural  or  unconverted  state,  in  which  all  the 
learning  of  the  schools  Is  as  a  shade,  compared  with  the  wisdom 
which  is  from  above,  pure,  peaceable,  full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits. 
Such  is  my  affection  for  the  Divine  truth,  that  when  I  first  read  the 
epithet  applied  by  Anaximander  to  the  passages  of  which  he  request* 
cd  an  explanation,  my  feelings  were  wounded.  Permit  me  to  warn 
him  and  all  others  who  trust  in  mere  worldly  science  and  thus  lean 
on  their  own  understanding,  of  the  dangers  to  which  they  expose 
themselves.  They  are  denominated  a  rebellious  people,  lying  chi^ 
dren,  children  who  will  not  hear  the  law  of  the  Lord.  And  their  real 
condition,  as  being  without  truth,  thus  also  without  genuine  goodness^ 
b  described  in  the  12,  13  and  14th  verses.  It  may  be  observed  that 
(he  literal  sense  of  the  Scriptures  ia  liable  to  perversion.    That  uetm 
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tuia  been  corrupted  by  Protestants  as  well  as  by  the  Romish  hierarchy  i 
U  is  a  tenet  of  the  latter  that  the  human  of  the  Lord  Is  not  Diviue,  where^ 
fore  it  transferred  to  itself  all  the  power  of  the  Lord.     The  Protestants 
bave  adopted  the  doctrine  of  faith  alone,  also  implying  a  denial  of  the 
Divine  humanity,  building  the  whole  stracture  of  (heir  theology  on  a 
single  dictum  of  Paul  falsely  understood,  and  thereby  making  no  ac- 
count of  whatever  the  Lord  has  taught  concerning  love,  charity  and 
good  works.    This  apostacy  and  defection  has  becoms  so  universal 
as  to  endanger  the  safety  of  the  christian  church  itself,  and  thereby 
of  mankind  in  this  lower  world.     Every  one  must  be  sensible  how 
prone  they  have  become  to  indulge  their  ruling  passions  and  propea- 
sities.    The  whole  of  Christendom  is  in  arms,  and  the  rulers  of  our 
own  country  have  also,  at  lengthy  engaged  in  the  sanguinary  strife. 
Hence  there  is  strong  reason  to  hope  a  change  for  the  better,  a  novtn 
ordo  scseuhruin,  when  mankind  are  to  be  restored  from  the  abyss  of 
tklsify  and  of  consequent  evils  into  which  the  generality  has  fallen,  and 
be  restored  to  the  glorious  and  only  real  liberty  of  the  children  of  the 
Most  High.    This  new  and  happy  state  is  prefigured  in  the  verses 
above  cited.    Their  spiritual  signification  is  briefly  unfolded  in  the 
worl^  entitled  Jpocalypsis  Explicala,  No.  401,  as  follows:     These 
things  are  spoken  of  the  Last  Judgment,  which  is  understood  by  the 
day  of  the  great  slaughter,  when  the  towers  shall  fail ;  by  the  Idling 
of  the  towers,  are  meant  such  tts  are  in  evils,  and  consequently  ia 
falses,  in  particular  they  who  are  in  the  love  of  domination  by  means 
of  the  holy  things  of  the  church,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Treatise  of 
Ihe  Last  Judgment,  No.  56,  58 ;  that  afterwards,  they  who  are  in  love 
to  the  Lord,  and  in  charity  towards  their  neighbor,  will  be  enabled 
to  understand  truths,  is  meant  by  there  being  on  every  high  moun- 
tain,  and  on  every  rising  hill,  rivulets  or  issues  of  waters;  on  a  high 
hill,  are  signified  such  as  are  in  the  good  of  love  to  the  Lord,  for  a 
high  mountain  signifies  that  good ;  upon  an  elated  hill,  those  who  are 
io  neig^boriy  love :  for  hill  signifies  that  species  of  goodness ;  rivulets 
and  streams  of  waters  denote  intelligence  from  truUis  ;  that  then  truth 
HI  the  spiritual  kingdom  of  the  Lord  will  be  as  the  truth  was  previously 
in  the  celestial  kingdom,  and  that  truth  will  then  in  the  celestial  king- 
dom be  the  good  of  love,  is  signified  by  Ihe  light  of  the  moon  be- 
coming as  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  the  light  of  the  sun  seven-fold  as 
file  light  of  seven  days  :  for  by  light  is  signified  Divine  Truth  proceed- 
ing from  the  Lord ;  by  the  light  of  the  moon.  Divine  Truth  in  the 
spiritual  kingdom  ;  and  by  tJie  light  of  the  aun.  Divine  Truth  in  the 
celestial  kingdom ;  by  seven-fold  is  signified  what  is  full  and  perfect; 
and  so  it  is  when  truth  becomes  good  or  goodness  in  form.     It  is 
clear  that  the  sun  and  moon  on  the  earths  are  not  here  meant,  but 
the  snn  and  moon  in  the  heavens. 

In  the  day  that  the  Lord  will  bind  up  the  breach  (fracture)  of  his 
people,  and  will  heal  the  wound  of  the  stroke.  Here,  by  the  frac- 
ture of  people,  is  signified  the  false  of  doctrine,  and  by  the  wound, 
evil  of  life  ;  a  reformation  of  doctrine  by  truths  is  signified  by  Jehe- 
Tah's  binding  up  the  breach  of  his  people ;  and  reformation  of  life  by 
Irutbs  ii  signified  by  healing  the  stroke  of  thn  wound. 
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It  is  my  sincere  widh  that  the  person  who  asked  for  an  explaDatioo 
of  the  passages  in  Isaiah  may  be  induced  to  think  as  well  as  write  ami 
speak  with  becoming  respect  of  the  Sacred  Oracles.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
his  compression  respecting  them  proceeded  more  from  levity  than  any 
other  cause.  The  heterogeneous  and  conflicting  tenets  which  have 
been  bolstered  up  on  the  mere  literal  sense  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
and  on  the  Epistles  of  the  Apostles,  which  were  accommodated  to 
flie  peculiar  situation  of  the  world  at  that  period,  have  perplexed  and 
disaffected  great  numbers  of  rational  and  well-disposed  men.  The 
spiritual  and  celestial  doctrines  of  the  New  Church  will  now  enable 
all  who  are  desirous  of  acquiring  genuine  knowledge  for  the  sake  of 
promoting  Uses,  to  accpiirc  the  one  and  perform  the  other  to  their 
present  and  future  prosperity  and  felicity. 

JUVENIS. 


FOR  THE  HALCYON  LUMINARY. 

We  arc  informed  by  the  enlightened  expositor  of  the  doctrines  of 
Ihe  New  Jerusalem,  that  tlie  book  ot  Job  is  an  ancient  book,  wherein 
indeed  is  contained  an  internal  sense,  but  not  in  series,  or  in  regular 
and  connected  order.  It  doth  not  treat  of  the  holy  things  of  heaven 
and  the  church,  as  tlie  spiritual  sense  in  the  prophets,  but  is  never- 
theless an  excellent  and  useful  book.  Commentators  are  of  opinion 
it  was  written  before  the  establishment  of  the  Jewish  Church.  The 
author,  in  that  case,  belonged  to  the  ancient  Church  re|»re8ented  by 
Noah  and  his  posterity.  The  book  itself  has  been  generally  viewed 
as  an  Allegory,  representing  those  who  are  more  in  the  intellectual 
principle,  or  the  truth  of  faith,  than  in  the  good  oflife.  We  are  tau^t 
that  the  end  and  design  of  temptations  is  to  unite  goodness  with  truth, 
and  thereby  to  dispel  the  falsities  which  adhere  to  truth  and  goodness. 
On  this  ground  permission  was  given  to  Satan,  by  whom  is  represented 
those  who  are  in  the  pride  of  selfderived  iuteliitrcuce,  to  assault  Job 
in  the  first  instance  by  the  deprivation  of  his  sons  and  daughters,  and 
the  robbery  or  destruction  of  bis  worldly  good^ ;  and  in  the  second,  by 
impeaching  through  his  supposed  friends  tlie  inttgrity  of  his  life.  Thus 
was  he  finally  brought  to  abhor  his  proprium,  aiid  to  repent  in  dust  and 
ashes,  whereupon  his  spiritual  captivity  was  turned,  and  the  Lord  bless- 
ed his  latter  end  more  than  his  beginning.  Since  no  others  can  be  let 
into  spiritual  temptation  than  such  as  are  spiritual  minded,  or  those  who 
have  a  relish  for  Divine  tniths,  and  thus  acknowledge  the  Lord  in  his 
Divine-human  princijilc,  it  follows,  that  no  one  is  permitted  to  be 
tempted  to  a  deu;i*eo  greater  than  he  is  able  to  bear.  Hence  the  peti- 
tion, lead  us  not  into  temptation,  has  a  reference  to  the  process  of  re- 
generation, when  a  conflict  takes  place  between  our  own  evils  and 
falses  in  Ihe  natural  mind,  and  the  good  au<l  true  proceeding  from  the 
Lord  in  the  spiritual  man.  But  for  the  Divine  protection  by  means  of 
the  angels,  who  are  called  ministering  .spirits  to  the  heirs  of  salvation, 
the  evils  which  have  been  rooted  in  our  nature  hereditarily  and  confimi- 
ed  by  previous  habit,  wouUl  he  too  strcin^;  for  resislunce.  The  Almighty 
himself^  in  his  ^idorablc  human,  thcu  comes  to  our  aid,  and  delivers  ui 
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wan  the  eyil.  We  have  the  iofallible  assurance  of  his  holy  word,  that 
i  will  strengthen  the  afflicted  upon  the  bed  of  languishing,  and  will 
lake  all  his  bed  in  his  sickness. 

The  answer  of  Zophar  in  the  20th  chapter,  to  the  mournful  com- 
lainta  of  Job  in  the  preceding  one,  contains  a  just  portrait  of  the 
icked  as  to  their  real  state  and  condition;  I  am  glad  to  have  it  in 
ly  power  to  furnish  an  explanation  of  the  12th  and  following  verses 
om  the  Apocalypsis  Explicatai 

^  Though  evil  be  sweet  in  his  mouth,  though  he  hide  it  under  hiB 
ingue^  though  he  spare  it  and  foresake  it  not,  but  keep  it  within  his 
ali^;  his  bread  shall  be  changed  in  his  bowels,  the  gall  of  asps  is  in 
le  midst  of  him ;  he  hath  swallowed  riches,  and  shall  vomit  them  up 
gain;  God  shall  cast  them  out  of  his  belly ;  he  shall  suck  the  poison 
f  asps,  the  viper's  tongue  shall  slay  him."  Hypocrisy  is  thus  describ- 
d,  whereby  man  speaketh  what  is  holy^  and  counterfeits  good  affec- 
ons,  and  yet  inwardly  denies  and  blasphemes ;  his  quality  inwardly 
;  described,  by  hiding  evil  under  the  tongue,  and  keeping  it  within 
le  palate;  that  hereby  good  becomes  infected  with  evil,  and  is  cast 
nt,  is  signified  by  his  bread  being  changed  in  his  bowels,  and  the 
All  of  asps  remaining  within  him ;  bread  is  tlie  good  of  love,  in  the 
owels  interiorly,  the  gall  of  asps  is  good  mixed  with  evil ;  that  in 
ke  manner  truth  will  be  cast  out  by  the  false,  is  signified,  by  swal- 
»wlng  down  riches,  and  vomiting  them  up,  and  by  (^d  casting  them 
ut;  this  false  is  denoted  by  the  poison  of  asps.  It  ought  to  be 
Down,  that  good  and  evil,  and  the  truth  of  good  and  the  false  of  evil 
re  commixed,  when  evil  and  false  are  in  the  spirit  of  man,  and  good 
nd  truth  are  in  his  outward  conduct  and  conversation ;  but  wlwt  is 
1  the  spirit  of  man,  tliat  is,  interiorly,  acts  on  the  body,  or  the  exte- 
ior,  for  it  flows  therein,  and  occasions  the  exterior,  which  appears  as 
ood  tod  truth,  to  be  like  gall  and  the  bitterness  of  wormwood, 
Mioagh  it  may  seem  as  sweet  before  the  world ;  and  because  such 
I  the  real  quality  of  their  speech  and  conversation,  therefore  after 
eatb,  when  man  becomes  a  spirit,  the  good  is  separated  from  evil, 
ad  what  is  false  from  what  is  true,  and  good  and  truth  are  taken  away, 
nd  thus  man  becomes  his  own  evil  and  false:  but  it  is  to  be  known^ 
tiat  the  commixture  of  good  and  evil  and  of  the  true  and  the  false, 
I  not  the  profanation  of  good  and  truth ;  profanation  is  only  with  such 
B  at  first  received  in  the  heart  and  faith,  truth  and  good,  and  after- 
rards  in  heart  and  faith  deny  them. 

The  16th  and  17th  verses  are  explained  m  the  same  work,  as  fol- 
>W8:  These  words  relate  to  hypocrites,  who  speak  well  and 
moothly  concerning  God,  their  neighbor,  and  of  heaven  and  the 
hurch,  when  yet  tliey  think  quite  otherwise.  And  because  they  thus 
onspire  by  deceit  to  captivate  minds,  whilst  they  carry  what  is  in- 
emal  in  the  heart,  it  is  said  be  shall  suck  the  venom  of  asps,  the  vi- 
m^s  tongue  shall  slay  him ;  that  they  have  no  pleasure  in  either  natu- 
al  or  spiritual  good,  is  meant  by  not  seeing  the  rivers,  the  floods  of 
be  brooks  of  honey  and  of  butter :  by  rivers  is  signified  the  things 
rhich  appertain  to  intelligence ;  by  the  floods  of  the  brooks  of  honey 
nd  butter,  the  things  of  affection  and  love,  which  flow  from  intelM- 
^ence,  being  the  very  delights  of  celestial  life ;  every  eternal  delight  of 
ife  is  that  of  spiritual  good  and  truth,  from  which  arises  the  pleasure 
Vol.  n.  46  No,  8. 
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of  nataral  good  and  trutb ;  but  that  eensatioii  which  is  founded  on 
hypocrisy  is  aatoral,  separate  from  spiritual  delight,  which  is  turned 
in  the  ^lext  life  into  what  is  hideously  iofemal. 

I  hope  these  illustrations  will  in  some  degree  satisfy  the  mind  of 
your  correspondent  I  trust  also  they  will  not  be  without  some  uae 
to  those  whose  eyes  have  been  opened  to  see  and  acknowledge  the 
^preme  piyinity  of  the  only  wise  God  our  Saviour,  and  he  thereby 
led  to  trust  m  Him,  that  He  may  comfort  them  in  the  hour  of  tempta- 
tion, and  exalt  them  above  the  evils  of  their  degenerate  and  corrupt 
Aature,  into  the  glorious  freedom  of  his  children. 

JUVENIS. 


TO  THE  EDITORS. 

CISNTIiEMBN, 

One  who  has  been  a  subscriber  to  your  very  valuable  ^  Luminary' 
for  the  last  eighteen  months,  and  all  that  time  considerably  amused 
and  interested  in  perusing  it,  takes  the  liberty  of  asking  you  to  give 
in  your  next  number,  the  spiritual  meaning,  or  definition  of  the  fol- 
lowing passages  in  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians.  He  ia  em- 
boldened to  make  this  request,  by  seeing  the  very  polite  nmnner  Ib 
which  similar  requests  have  been  received  by  you.  X.  T. 

Chap.  7 f  verse  1.  Now  concerning  the  things  whereof  ye  wrote 
unto  me :  It  is  good  for  a  man  not  to  touch  a  woman. 

Verse  9.  But  if  they  cannot  contain,  let  them  many  :  foritia  bet- 
ter to  marry  than  to  burn. 

Verse  29.  But  this  I  say,  brethren,  the  time  is  short.  It  remaineth 
that  both  they  that  have  wives  be  as  though  Ihey  had  none. 

'  Verse  36.  But  if  any  man  think  that  he  behaveth  himself  uneomely 
towards  his  virgin,  if  she  pass  the  flower  of  her  age,  and  need  ao  re* 
quire,  let  him  do  what  he  will,  he  sinneth  not :  let  them  many. 

Verse  37.  Nevertheless,  be  that  standeth  stedfast  in  his  heart,  having 
no  necessity,  but  hath  power  over  his  will,  and  hath  so  decreed  in  hia 
heart  that  he  will  keep  his  virgin,  doeth  well. 

Verse  38.  So  then  he  that  giveth  her  in  marriage  doeth  weU,  but 
he  that  giveth  her  not  in  marriage,  doeth  better. 


TO  THE  EDITORS. 
Gentlbmen, 

In  the  ninth  verse  of  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  the  second  book  of 
Kings,  it  is  thus  written  :  ^  The  thistle  that  rvas  in  Ijehmnm  sent  to  the 
cetlar  thai  was  in  Lebanon,  sayings  give  thy  drntghicr  to  my  s(m  to  nife  ; 
ond  there  passed  by  a  wild  beast  that  n-as  in  Lebanon  and  trod  dotm 
the  thistle:' 

An  explanation  of  the  above  recited  passage  will  confer  an  obliga- 
tion on  one  who  venerates  holy  writ,  and  a  constant  admirer  of  yoar 
useful  magazine.  I  anxiously  look  forward  for  tlie  dawn  of  better 
times,  and  cannot  but  think  that  yon  are  the  instnunentaj  in  tfae-Juinda 
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of  Divine  Providence,  of  dissipatiBg  the  gloom  which  for  ages  past 
haTe  hoyered  over  the  dark  and  benighted  minds  of  those  who 
earnestly  seek  Tmtb,  and  whose  daily  cry  is,  '<  Who  can  show  us  any 
good?'*  A  Lover  of  Truth. 


TO   THE 

OLERGT  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  OP  AMERICA, 

ON   THE 

THEOLOGICAL  WRITINGS 

OF 

THE  HON.  EMANUEL  SWEDENBORG. 

C ConHnued  fmm  page  304y  and  concluded.  J 

I  wish  oniy  to  observe  on  the  suliiject,  tiiat  it  is  impossible  for  you 
to  read  many  pages  of  the  writings  in  question,  seriously  and  m  a 
chfistian  spirit,  without  discovering  some  things  of  importance,  which 
must  needs  affect  every  well-disposed  mind.  You  will  see,  for  ex- 
ample, the  divinity  of  the  Christian  Redeemer,  and  his  one-ness  with 
the  father,  principally  insisted  upon,  and  demonstrated  with  such 
a  power  of  solid  proof,  deduced  from  the  Sacred  Scriptures 
in  general,  as  will  supply  the  most  effectual  antidote  against  the 
poisonous  tenets  of  modern  Arianism  and  Sodmamgin,  Ton  frill  see 
also  the  sacred  doctrine  of  the  Holt  Trinity  explained  and 
elucidated,  in  a  manner  so  simple  and  yet  sublime,  so  agreeable  to  the 
Word  of  God,  and  at  the  same  time  so  consonant  to  sound  reason, 
flo  satistactory  to  the  understanding,  and  so  edifying  to  the  life, 
that  you  will  wonder  how  so  much  darkness  coukl  ever  prevail  in  the 
world,  respecting  so  bright  and  clear  a  truth,  but  will  wonder  still 
more,  that  now  the  truth  is  discovered  in  its  brightness,  all  mankind 
do  not  immediately  assent  to  and  rejoice  in  it.  You  will  see  like- 
wise the  mnetUy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  taught  and  explained,  and  the 
hidden  wisdom  thereof  opened  and  brought  to  light,  by  the  doctrine 
f^  eorrtspondendea^*  witii  such  a  fulness  of  conviction,  as  will  at  the 
same  time  both  greatly  astonish  and  edify  you,  whilst  it  supplies  an 
intermd  evidence  of  the  divinity  of  the  sacred  Word,  and  particularly 


*  The  doctrine  of  correopondence  between  thutgi  ojdritual  and  naturai,  ac- 
ooftUng  to  our  author's  te8tiinon>,  is  th«  only  key  by  which  Uie  genuine  in- 
tenud  venie  of  the  Uoly  Scriptures  can  be  opened  and  discovered ;  and  this 
circumstance  is  remarkuble  in  favor  of  kia  testimony,  that  by  the  help  of  this 
same  key  he  was  enabled  to  open  the  books  of  Cienesis  and  Exodus,  as  well 
m»  the  Revelations.  Grotiuo^  Mede^  More,  and  others,  who  have  labored  to 
explain  this  latt*.  r  book,  all  saw  the  necessity  of  tome  such  key  to  effect  their 
purpose ;  and  More's  treatise  on  Iconttnu,  is  nothing  but  an  imperfect  sketch 
of  the  doctri>ie  of  correspondence.  Uuw  far  the  interpretation  of  thes«*  ex- 
positors, for  want  of  this  key,  fall  short  of  our  authoc'h,  boUi  in  point  of  clear- 
ness and  fulness,  must  appear  nunifest  to  every  intelligent  and  attentive 
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of  the  apo«*^!yptic*  part  oT  it,  infinitely  surpassing,  yet  not  overturn- 
ing, but  confirming,  all  its  irdemal  evidence.  ^ 

Yqu  will  see  further  the  purest,  plainest,  and  most  consistent  dot' 
trine  of  life  presented  to  your  view,  and  contrasted  with  those  ioh 
pure,  dark  and  inconsistent  tenets,  which  are  at  this  dav  so  frequently 
taught  and  circulated  under  the  venerable  name  of  cbnstian  precepts. 
And  here  you  will  be  surprised  to  find,  every  evil  of  life,  and  every 
error  of  doctrine,  detected  and  described,  which  in  these  latter  times 
threaten  the  v^ry  existence  of  religion  ip  the  kingdom  of  the  etrth, 
^nd  cause  so  much  serioi^s  alarm  in  the  minds  of  many  christianSi 
who  look  further  than  the  mere  skin  and  complexion  of  the  church,  to 
form  a  judgment  of  the  soundness  of  its  constitution.  You  will  see 
also  pointed  out  the  root  whence  such  anti-christiap  evils  and  errors 
have  sprung,  how  they  have  all  originated  in  mistaken  Ideas  of  the 
Divine  being,  his  natfire  and  mode  of  existence  and  operation,  and  in 
the  consequent  separation  of  the  three  essentials  of  christian  Bfe  and 
salvation,  viz.  charity,f(dthy  and  good  works.  And  wlnlst  you  laaienl 
(he  unliappy  causes  and  consequences  of  such  an  upscriptiml  and 
irrational  theology,  which  you  will  here  s^e  figuratively  depiefed 
^nder  tlie  significative  images  of  Dragqn^  Beast,  /idse  Prophet^  and 
the  great  Whore,  mentioned  in  the  Revelations,  you  wiO  not  ftH  to 
rejoice  in  the  prospect  of  an  order  of  pure  truth  and  doctrine  about 
to  be  manifested  from  heaven  to  mankind,  signified  and  repies^e^ 
by  the  Holy  City  rf  Nem  Jerusalem  cotmng  down  from  Oid  md  of 
Jietwen,  whereby  sdl  false  perverted  principles  of  fkith  and  Gfe  will  be 
^lissipated  in  such  pure  minds  as  are  meet  for  its  reception ;  and  the 
understanding  being  enlightened,  the  will  purified,  and  the  Kfe  rer 
stored  to  the  order  of  heaven,  a  near  and  blessed  conjunction  wiR 
again  take  place  between  the  Creator  and  his  creatures,  predicted  and 
described  in  these  words :  T%e  tabernacle  of  God  is  with  men,  and  ke 
will  dwell  with  (hem,  and  they  shall  be  his  people,  and  God  himself  shalk 
pe  with  thetn  their  God."f 

How  far  the  author's  interpretation  of  the  apocalyptic  prophecies, 
relating  to  the  present  corruptions  of  Christendom,  and  the  ei^pectation 
of  a  blessed  revival  of  the  pure  law  and  order  of  heaven  amongst 
^en,  is  agreeable  to  experience  and  fact,  as  manifested  in  the  clrcuo^ 
stances  of  the  times,  and  in  the  external  state  of  the  christian  world  at 
this  day,  I  leave  to  the  determination  of  your  own  private  and  unpre- 


*  It  19  well  known,  that  for  some  centuries  in  the  earlier  a^s  of  the  churchy 
the  authenticity  o<'  the  apocalypse,  which  book  is  now  received  as  canonicaly 
was  by  some  doubted  and  disputed.  It  will  be  the  happiness  of  succeeding 
christians,  who  receive  the  testimony  of  our  author,  to  be  convinced  of  th^ 
Divine  origin  of  this  extraordinary  volume,  by  such  unequivocal  characters  of 
authenticity,  arising  from  its  internal  sense,  now  opened  and  ezplained,  as  will 
leave  in  the  believing*  mind  no  longer  room  for  doubt  or  disputation,  but  will, 
on  the  contrary,  excite  the  most  devout  tlianksgiving  to  the  Father  of  Mer- 
cies, for  having  been  pn*aciously  pleased  to  preserve*  in  the  church  a  code  of 
prophecies,  the  remarkable  accomplish^ient  whereof,  if  duly  attended  to, « ill 
be  found  to  supply  an  evidence  in  tavor  of  Divine  revelation,  equal  at  least,  i( 
not  superior  to,  the  most  signal  and  best  attested  miraculous  inttrpositioo. 

t  See  Bev.  xxi.  di 
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Judiced  judgment;  But  surely  the  great  overflowiogs  of  iniquity 
amongpt  all  ranka  and  degrees  of  men ;  the  general  disregard  sbomi  to 
things  of  a  aerious  and  eternal  nature ;  the  Bmall  remains  left  of  the 
fear  of  God,  and  a  reverence  for  his  laws  in  the  minde  of  mankind  ; 
the  yariooa  and  violent  disputings  amongst  different  sects  and  iiartiea 
Tespeeting  truth,  noHon  thus  rising  againat  nation^  and  kingdom 
agqmd  kingdom ;  the  growing  denial  of  that  most  important  and  es- 
sential article  of  christian  iaith,  the  Divinity  of  the  Christian  Redeemer, 
whose  veiy  name  it  is  become  an  offence  to  mention  in  most  of  our 
genteel  circles ;  the  difficulty  of  discovering  where  and  what  truth  Is, 
and  the  greater  difficulty  of  holding  &st  to  it,  when  it  is  discovered ; 
the  accumulated  pressure  of  human  miseries  in  their  different  forms 
and  degKea,  and  especially  the  wuvard  troubles  and  exercises  which 
gpod  men  experience ;  not  to  mentkm  the  general  apprehension  pre- 
-vaifing  in  fbe  minds  of  many  serious  persons,  that  some  extraordinary 
operatioo  of  Divine  Providence  is  nan  In  agitation — all  these,  with 
<fiv6ie  other  drcumstances  of  a  similar  kind  which  might  be  adduced, 
are  certain^  strong  collateral  testimony  in  favor  of  his  interpretation^ 
and  must  needs  have  proportionable  weight  with  candid  and  unpreju- 
diced minda  to  incline  them  to  believe  it. 

But  after  all.  It  is  not  the  testimony  of  &ct  and  experience  unitmg 
fta  evidence  with  th>t  of  our  author's  interpretation  of  prophecy; 
neither  is  it  the  brightness  and  power  of  Divine  Truth  discoverable  in 
such  interpretation ;  nor  yet  the  consistency,  the  harmony,  the  dear- 
iieaa,  the  edifying  tendency  of  every  page  of  his  theological  writings, 
ivhidi  will  of  themselves  lead  to  conviction,  and  beget  a  full  per- 
suasion of  the  author's  faithful  testimony  In  your  minds,  or  in  the 
minds  of  others :  To  produce  this  happy  effect,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  reader's  understanding  be  previously  prepared  by  a  meeJ  disposition 
Jbr  the  reception  of  truth,  without  which  preparation,  the  truth  itself, 
let  it  be  ever  so  much  confirmed,  must  needs  appear  untrue,  and  the 
more  so,  in  proportion  to  the  unprepigred  state  of  the  mind  and  tem> 
per,  agreeable  to  the  declaration  of  the  tbuth  itself,  ^  He  mho  doeOi 
ecii,  hateth  the  lights  neither  cometh  to  the  lights  lest  his  deeds  should  be 
reproved,^* 

If  this  consideration  is  permitted  to  have  its  due  influence,  it  will 
doubtless  lead  you  and  every  reader  of  the  writings  in  question,  to 
attend  well  to  the  qpirit  and  disposition  in  which  you  read,  from  a  pru- 
dent and  profitable  suspicion,  that  something  may  be  wrong  in  the 
state  of  the  person's  mind' who  reads,  as  well  as  in  the  matter  of  the 
book  which  he  reads,  and  that  it  is  not  always  the  fault  of  an  author 
that  his  works  are  not  generally  received  and  approved.  You  will 
therefore  begin  like  pure  lovers  of  the  truth,  before  you  read,  to  re- 
move from  your  hearts  ail  those  unreasonable  prejudices  and  par- 
tialities, which  might  tend  to  blind  your  eyes,  and  pervert  your  judg- 
ments. You  will  recollect  your  Lord's  words  where  he  saith,  ^  /  thank 
Ifcee,  O  Father^  Lord*  of  heaven  and  earthy  because  thou  hast  hid  the^ 
things  Jhom  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  hast  reveakd  them  unto  babes  ;"f 
and  with  these  words  in  your  refiiembrance,  you  will  see  the  expe- 
diency of  putting  away  fW>m  you  all  that  mejue  wordly  wisdom  andpru- 


«  Sep  John  iii.  20.  f  Matt,  xl  25, 
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iene^  which  they  condemn,  as  tending  to  hide  the  things  of  God,  and 
the  equal  necessity  of  cherishing  that  child-like  and  simple  temper  of 
mind,  to  wliich  aJUn\e  the  things  of  God  ever  have  been,  and  everwiO 
be  made  manifest.  You  will  be  taught  also  by  the  same  Divine  wordi^ 
in  your  examination  of  truth,  not  to. place  an  ill-grounded  dependance 
on  any  attainments  of  mere  human  science,  or  on  any  natural  talents 
or  intellectual  abilities  you  may  possess,  knowing  that  such  advan- 
tages, unless  under  the  guidance  of  an  humble  and  teachable  spirit, 
have  in  all  ages  of  the  church  excited  the  bitterest  persecution  agpunst 
the  truth  of  God,  insomuch,  that  when  this  truth  appeared  on  earth 
in  person,  the  cry  of  crwify  him,  crucify  him,  was  principally  at  the 
instigation  of  learned  critics,  deep-read  scholars,  admired  oiators,  in- 
quisitive philosophers,  and  especially  of  what  were  deemed  at  the 
time,  able  expositors  of  the  divine  oracles.  You  will  be  funher  cau- 
tioned by  the  above  words,  in  your  examination  of  truth,  against  that 
aervile  attachment  to  great  names,  and  the  influence  of  human  autho- 
rities, which  is  ever  suggesting  tlie  old  question,  Have  any  qf  ike 
rulers  believed  on  1dm  ?  and  remembering  that  rulers  may  be  deceived, 
and  have  been  deceived,  as  well  as  other  people,  yea,  and  are  fre- 
quently more  exposed  to  deception,  as  being  more  exposed  to  the 
temptations  arising  from  an  overweening  conceit  of  their  own  mMbm 
fiud  prudence,  you  will  assert  the  freedom  of  thinking  and  ju<%|u^  for 
yourselves  in  that  which  so  essentially  concerns  yourseiveB,  and  will 
be  bold,  in  the.  pursuit  of  truth,  not  only  to  oppose  all  motives  of 
woridiy  interest  and  honor,  but  even  the  most  respectable  powers 
and  authorities  amongst  men,  whensoever  they  stand  in  competition 
with  the  higher  power  and  authority  of  tJiat  wisdom  which  is  from 
above. 

Commending  you  to  the  guidance  of  this  wisdom  in  all  tilings,  and 
sincerely  wishing  you  in  possession  of  all  its  comforts,  I  remain,  with 
all  possible  veneration  for  your  sacred  ofiice  and  character, 

Your  affectionate  Brother  and  FeUow-laborer  in  Ike 
Gospel  o/*  Jksus  Christ,  to  whom  be  Glory  and 
Dominion  in  all  ages. 


DICTIONARY  OF  CORRESPONDENCES. 

{^Continued  from  page  319.) 

APOlsLYON,  (GV.)  Abaddon,  (iff 6.)  Destboyek,  signiGes  thefalfe 
principle  in  extremes,  which,  by  a  total  falsification  of  tlie  Word, 
hath  destroyed  the  church. 

APOSTLES.  The  twelve  AposUes  signify  all  Divine  truths  in  the 
christian  church,  and  therefore  they  are  called  holy.  .  Their  sitting 
qpon  twelve  thrones  and  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  signifies 
that  the  Lord  will  proceed  in  judgment  according  to  the  truths  and 
goods  of  faitfi  and  love.  The  word  in  general  signifies  those  who 
tea«'h  tile  goods  and  truths  of  the  church  ;  and,  in  an  abstract  sense, 
tlif^  goods  and  truths  themselves.  The  Lord's  twelve  Apostles  who 
were  with  him  in  the  world,  were  again  commissioned  by  him  to 
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preach  the  gospel  of  his  new  church  and  kingdom  throughout  the 
universal  spiritual  world.  This  was  done  on  the  19th  day  of  June, 
1770. 

APPEARANCE,  With  eveiy  celestial  man,  and  every  angel,  even 
the  most  celestial,  his  propriety  is  nothing  but  what  is  false  and  evil ; 
for  it  is  an  acknowledged  truth,  that  the  heavens  are  not  pure  before 
the  Lord,  and  that  all  good  and  all  truth  are  of  the  Lord  alone ;  but  in 
proportion  as  man  and  angel  is  in  a  capacity  of  being  perfected,  so 
by  the  Divine  mercy  of  the  Lord  he  is  perfected,  and  as  it  were 
receives  the  understanding  of  truth,  and  will  of  goodness ;  but  that  he 
possesses  them,  is  only  an  appearance.  That  man  doth  not  live  of, 
or  from  himself,  is  an  eternal  truth  ;  but  yet,  unless  it  appeared  sa  if 
he  lived  of  himself,  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  live  at  all.  Evil 
and  Mrrath  are  attributed,  in  the  Word,  to  the  Lord  ;  when  notwith- 
standing nothing  but  good  proceeds  from  him.  When  apparent  truttia 
are  taken  for  real  truths,  tlieu  they  are  confirmed,  and  become  falUt- 
cies.  ^ 

APPEARANCES.  Essential  Divine  truths  are  such,  that  they 
cannot  in  any  sort  be  comprehended  by  any  angel,  still  less  by  any 
man ;  inasmuch  as  they  exceed  every  faculty  of  the  understanding 
both  of  men  and  angels,  in  onler  therefore  that  they  may  have  con-, 
junction  with  the  Lord,  Truths  Divine  flow  in  with  them  in  appear- 
€mee3y  and  then  they  can  be  received  and  acknowledged :  this  is  ef- 
fected in  a  manner  adequate  to  the  comprehension  of  every  one. 
Wherefore  appearances  of  truth,  that  is,  truths  angelic  and  human, 
are  of  a  three-fold  degree.  Appearances  of  truths  are  genuine  goods 
and  truths  invested  or  clothed.  The  appearances  of  truth  are  innn- 
xnerable.  Appearances  of  truth  in  the  Word.  It  is  not  sin  and  blas- 
phemy to  interpret  the  Word  according  to  appearances^  provided 
such  interpretations  are  not  formed  into  the  principles  of  a  system^ 
and  these  confirmed  to  the  destruction  of  Divine  truth  in  its  genuine 
sense.  When  man  perceives  the  Wonl  acconiing  to  appearances  of 
truth  therein,  the  angels  who  are  round  about  him  understand  it 
sjnrituaUy ;  thus  the  spiritual  (principle)  of  heaven  is  conjoined  with 
the  natural  (principle)  of  the  world,  as  to  such  things  as  conduce  to 
the 'fife  of  man  after  death.  If  the  Word  had  been  written  otherwise^ 
no  coi\junction  of  heaven  could  have  been  given  with  man.  There 
are  appearances  in  the  hells  which  are  not  real  existences,  but  only 
the  effects  of  phantasy  and  insanity,  like  the  wild  imaginations  of  a 
person  in  a  delirious  fever. 

APPERCEPTION,  in  the  works  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  denotes 
the  exterior  views  or  apprehensions  of  truth  existing  in  the  natural 
mind  of  man  ;  whereas  perception  is  a  term  applied  to  the  more  in- 
terior views  thereof.  There  is  actually  given  apperception  from  the 
sensual  or  exterior  natural  principle,  and  apperception  from  the  inte- 
rior natural  principle,  and  apperception  from  the  rational  principle ; 
for  when  a  man  is  in  interior  thought  from  affection,,  and  withdraws 
the  mind  from  sensual  things  and  from  the  body,  he  is  then  in  rational 
apperception,  for  in  such  case  the  things  which  are  beneath,  or  which 
are  of  the  external  man,  are  at  rest,  and  the  man  is  then  almost  in 
bis  spirit ;  but  when  man  is  in  exterior  thought,  grounded  in  causes 
which  exist  in  the  world,  in  this  case  his  apperception  is  from  the 
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interior  natural  principle,  the  rational  principle  indeed  flows  in,  bat 
not  with  any  life  of  affection ;  but  when  man  is  in  pleasures,  and  ia 
the  delights  of  the  love  of  the  world,  and  also  of  selHore,  in  this  case 
the  apperception  is  from  the  sensual  principlie,  his  life  is  in  thb^ 
external  or  in  the  body,  and  admits  no  more  from  interior  tliinp, 
than  may  suffice  to  moderate  and  ch^ck  his  sallies  into  what  is  (Us- 
honorable  and  unbecoming :  but  the  more  external  the  appereeptioB 
is,  so  much  the  more  obscure  it  is,  for  exterior  things  are  reapec- 
tively  common,  (or  general)  Inasmuch  as  Innumerable  interior  tlringB 
appear  as  one  in  what  is  exteribr.  The  apperception  of  truth  is  from 
good,  inasmuch  as  the  Lord  is  in  good^  and  gires  apperception ;  whefi 
it  hence  receives  truth,  it  tlien  increases  indefinitely ;  the  case  herein 
is  like  that  of  a  little  seedy  which  grows  into  a  tree,  and  produces 
little  seeds,  and  these  next  produce  a  garden,  &lc. 

APPETITE  and  TASTE  correspond  with  the  desire  of  adencei 
•  (in  the  world  of  spirits).  * 

APPLE  OP  THE  EYE.  (PupUia.)  <•  He  kept  him  as  the  a^  of 
his  eyt^  (Dcut  32.  id!)  signifVes  that  the  Lord  fights  (together  with 
man)  against  evils  and  falses  from  hell. 

APPLE  TKEEy  (the)  (Joel,  i.  12.)  signifies  sensual  good  and 
truth,  which  is  the  ultimate  of  the  natural  pnttcipte^ 

APPOIMT,  (to)  (Oen.  24.  14.)  signifies  to  join  togctlier.  1\>  ap- 
point over  any  thing,  signifies  to  set  one  otref  who  amy  preserve 
order,  thus  also  to  bring  into  order. 

APPROACH,  (to)  So  far  as  man  approaches  or  draws  near  to  the 
Lord,  in  the  same  proportion  the  Lord  draws  near  to  man.  To  ap- 
proach near,  (Gien.  xx.  4J  signifies  to  touch  or  to  consult  in  any  man- 
'  ner.  To  approach  the  Father,  and  not  Jesus  Christ,  is  out  of  one  to 
make  two,  and  so  to  worship  that  Divine  (principle)  without  the 
Lord,  which  is  in  him,  by  which  also  the  idea  of  man  perishes  con- 
cciming  the  divinity  of  the  Lord. 

APPROPRIATE,  (to)  Divine  Providence  doth  not  appropriate 
good  nor  evil  to  any  one,  but  sclMerived  prudence  appropriates 
both.  The  goods  of  love  and  the  truths  of  faith  are  not  a^ppropriaUd 
in  temptations,  but  after  them.  The  love  of  good  and  truth  cannot 
be  appropriated  to  man  apparent^  as  his  own,  unless  he  ia  in  a  state 
of  freedom.  Man  appropriates  to  himself  whatsoever  he  believes  he 
does  from  himself.  The  life  of  the  Lord  is  so  appropriated  to  the  an- 
gels, tliat  they  perceive  to  live  as  it  were  from  themselves,  but  yet 
they  know  that  it  is  not  from  themselves.  Appropriation  of  good  is 
Its  implantation  in  the  will.  Appropriation  of  good  with  aum  is  the 
faculty  of  receiving,  which  faculty  is  given  to  him  by  the  Lord  through 
regeneration.  Whatsoever  man  from  his  will  thinks,  speaks,  and 
acts,  as  well  good  as  evil,  is  appropriated  to  him,  and  remains.  The 
appropriaOons  of  evQ  In  the  thmgs  of  the  church,  are  the  adulteia- 
tions  of  good. 

ARf  {Dent  ii.  17.)  signifies  good  not  as  yet  defiled  with  fiilses. 
Ar  of  Moabf  (Is.  xv.  1.)  signifies  the  doctrine  of  tiiose  who  are  la 
truths  from  the  natural  man. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Al*  ACCOUNT  OF  INFANTS,   OR  LITTLE  CHILDREN,  IN  HEAVEN. 

[bt  baron  swedenboro.] 

f  Contimted  from  page  3 12. J 

It  has  l>e^  showed  to  me  by  a  manner  of  communication  common 
in  the  other  world,  what  kind  of  idea  infants  have  of  the  objects  they 
see ;  and  it  was  found,  that  they  all  appeared  to  them  as  having  life, 
from  whence  the  idea  of  life  became  joined  with  all  their  thoughts. 
It  appeared  also  to  me,  that  children  here  on  earth  have  much  the 
aame  ideas  in  all  their  little  diversions,  as  not  having  yet  attained^ 
like  those  of  a  more  advanced  age,  to  know  by  reflection  what  it  is 
to  want  life. 

It  has  been  said  above,  that  all  little  children  are  by  dispo»tjon 
and  genius  distinguished  into  celestial  and  spiritual  respectively:  now 
they  of  the  former  class  are  easily  known  by  this,  viz.  tliat  there  is 
something  soft  and  gentle  in  all  they  think,  say  and  do,  as  if  it  spon- 
taneously flowed  from  a  principle  of  good  within,  of  love  to  the 
LfOrd,  and  to  other  little  children ;  whereas  the  latter  show  not  tlie 
like  sofloess,  but  something  quick  and  smart  in  all  their  behaviour. 
The  like  also  appears  in  their  resentment,  and  other  ways. 

Many  may  think  that  little  children  keep  their  state  in  heaven,  and 
80  continue  children  among  the  angels ;  and  they  who  know  nothing 
•f  the  nature  of  angels,  may  be  confirmed  in  this  mistake,  by  seeing 
angels  painted  and  carved  in  the  churches  :  but  the  matter  is  quite 
otherwise ;  for  as  understanding  and  wisdom  are  essential  to  an  an- 
gel, so  children,  being  destitute  of  these,  though  among  the  angels, 
yet  are  not  of  their  number ;  but  as  soon  as  they  have  attaine<l  thereto, 
they  then  first  become  angels  ;  and  then,  which  was  matter  of  wonder 
to  me,  they  no  longer  appear  as  chililren,  but  as  adults,  having, 
through  wisdom,  changed  the  infantile  genius  and  character  for  that 
which  is  angelical.  That  children  in  heaven,  when  perfected  in  un- 
derstanding and  wisdom,  appear  in  the  form  of  adults,  or  as  youths, 
18  because  understanding  and  wisdom  is  their  true  spiritual  food ;  and 
what  is  nourishment  to  their  minds,  serves  for  the  same  to  their  bo- 
dies also,  and  this  by  correspondency ;  for  the  form  of  the  body 
f  with  respect  to  all  in  tlie  other  world]  is  the  form  of  the  spirit 
within.  It  b  here  to  be  noted,  that  in  heaven  children  advance  not 
in  their  external  form  and  appearance  beyond  youth,  or  the  flower  of 
Hieir  age,  but  stop  there  for  ever:'  that  I  might  know  this  for  certain, 
it  was  permitted  me  to  converse  with  some  that  were  educated  in 
beaven  as  children,  and  grown  up  ;  and  also  with  some  others  whilst 
they  were  children,  and  with  the  same  afterwards  when  they  had 
attained  to  their  flower  of  youth  ;  and  from  both  1  received  informa- 
tion concerning  tiieir  progression  in  life  from  state  to  slate. 

Innocence  is  the  receptacle  of  all  heavenly  good  things,  and  there- 
fhre  the  innocence  of  little  cliihiren  is  the  plane  or  ground  of  all  their 
affections  for  good  and  truth,  and  consists  in  a  resigned  submission 

*  Tht  flower  of  youth  here  meant,  is  wilh  young  men  about  the  age  of 
ei<^hteen,  and  wUb  yOung  wuiuen  about  fifteen. 

*  Vol.  If  47  No.  8. 
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to  the  government  of  the  Lord,  and  a  renunciatjon  of  man's  own  will, 
who  is  only  so  far  in  innocence  as  he  is  remote  from  self,  and  so  &r 
only  is  he  in  the  Lord,  or  [lartakes  of  his  righteousness  and  merits : 
but  the  innocence  of  little  children  is  not  genuine  innocence,  because 
Toid  of  wisdom  ;  for  genuine  innocence  is  wisdom,  and  so  for  only 
is  any  one  to  be  reputed  wise,  as  he  is  resigned  to  the  will  of  the 
tx)rd,  or  is  content  to  be  under  his  guidance  :  and  therefore  children 
are  conducted  from  their  primary  external  innocence  of  infancy,  to 
that  internal  innocence  of  wiadom,  which  crowns  their  education  aad 
progress ;  and  when  they  hai'^e  attained  to  tliis,  their  former  external 
innocence,  which  was  the  ground  of  the  latter,  is  joined  with  it,  and 
ao  they  become  perfect  children  or  angels,  lite  innocence  bf  chil- 
'dren  was  imaged  to  me  by  the  representation  of  a  child  in  wood, 
with  scarce  any  thing  of  life  in  it,  but  which  was  vivified  gradually, 
answerably  to  the  progress  of  children  in  their  knowledge  of  truth, 
and  their  affection  for  good ;  and  afterwards  1  had  a  representation  of 
gennine  limocence  in  a  very  beautiful  child  quite  lively  and  naked : 
for  the  innocents  which  are  in  the  inmost  heaven,  and  as  such  nearest 
to  the  Lord,'  appear  as  little  children,  and  some  of  them  naked  ;  foe 
innocence  is  represented  by  nakedness  without  shame,  as  we  read  of 
the  first  man  and  his  wife  in  paradise,  Gen.  ii.  25  ;  but  when  t}i<?y  lost 
their  innocence,  they  were  ashamed  because  of  their  nakedneaa,  and 
hid  themselves,  chap.  Ui.  7, 10,  11.  In  a  word,  the  more  the  angels 
excel  in  wisdom,  the  higher  is  their  degree  of  innocence  ;  and  the 
higher  their  degree  of  innocence,  the  more  do  they  appear  to  one 
another  as  little  children :  hence  it  is,  tliat  infancy  in  ibe  Word  sig- 
nifies innocence. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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lC<Aitinued  from  pa^e  316.) 

"  Six  years  he  shall  serve" — ^Ihat  hereby  is  sip;nificd  a  state  of  la- 
bor and  of  some  combat,  and  hence  of  confirmation  of  truth,  appears 
{torn  the  signiftcatimi  of  six  years,  as  denoting  states  of  labor  and 
combat ;  that  six  signify  labor  and  combat,  and  that  years  signify 
states.  The  reason  why  the  coniirmation  of  truth  is  also  signified  is, 
because  spiritual  truth,  which  is  called  the  truth  of  faith,  is  confirmed 
by  labor  and  combat.  It  is  said  somewhat  of  combat,  becaase  they 
Who  are  in  the  truth  of  faitl),  and  not  in  correspondent  good  of  life, 
are  not  admitted  into  any  gi-ievous  combat,  that  is,  temptation,  inas- 
much as  they  would  yield;  for  the  Lord  cannot  flow-in  with  them  by 
[or  through]  good,  and  thus  defend  them  ngain^t  the  evils  and  falses 
which  assault  in  teuiptntions ;  they  are  only  external  men,  and 
whatsoever  flows-in  from  the  I^ord,  this  niufe;t  flow-in  by  [or  tlimughl 
the  internal  man  into  the  external ;  when  thcv  are  not  in  the  jrood  of 
charity,  the  inteitial  man  is  not  open,  lor  gooi!  is  \vliat  opens  that  man, 
and  what  (Ivvclls  there. 

"  And  in  the  seventh  he  shall  p;o  forth  at  liberty  gratis" — that  here- 
by is  signified  a  state  of  eonfirme<l  truth  without  hh  operation,  ap- 
pears from  ihe  signiricatiou  of  the  seventh  year,  as  denoting  a  state  of 
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coqju action  of  good  and  truth ;  for  by  the  seventh  year,  is  signified 
the  like  as  by  the  seventh  day  or  Sabbath  ;  that  by  tiiid  latter  is  sig- 
nified conjunction  of  good  and  truth,  or  the  heavenly  marriage,  thus 
a  state  of  peace,  which  succeeds  after  a  state  of  servitude,  but  in  this 
passage,  inasmuch  as  the  subject  treated  of  is  conctTiiing  those  who 
are  in  truth  and  not  in  correspondent  good  of  life,  by  the  seventh 
year  is  signified  a  state  of  confirmed  truth ;  the  reason  is,  because 
with  such  there  is  not  conjunction  of  truth  and  good,  as  with  tliose 
who  are  in  the  good  of  charity,  and  are  meant  in  the  representative 
sense  by  the  sons  of  Israel,  but  instead  thereof  there  is  the  confirma* 
tion  of  truth  ;  and  from  the  signification  of  gratis,  nfi  denoting  without 
their  operation ;  for  the  truth  of  faith  with  them,  when  they  are  in  la- 
bor and  any  combat^  is  confirmed  by  the  Lord  without  any  operation 
of  theirs ;  the  like  is  signified  by  gratis  in  the  Revelations :  "  I  will 
give  to  him  thai  thirsteth  of  the  fountain  of  the  water  of  life  graiis^ 
xxi.  6 ;  again,  "  He  that  heareth,  let  him  say  come,  and  he  that  thirst; 
eth,  let  him  come,  and  whosoever  will,  let  him  take  the  water  of 
Ma  gratis^  Rev.  xxii.  17  ;  and  in  Isaiah,  "  Every  one  ^at  tliirsteth, 
go  ye  to  the  waters,  and  he  that  hath  no  silver,  go  ye,  buy,  and  eat ; 
^o  ye,  I  say,  buy  wiUiovU  silver  oiid  ttiihoiU  price  wine  and  milk,'' 
li.  1 ;  where  waters  denote  truths  from  the  Word,  wine  denotes  the 
truth  of  good  thence  derived,  and  milk  the  good  of  truth. 

**  IT  he  shall  come  in  his  body" — that  hereby  is  signified  truth  with- 
out delight,  appears  from  the  signification  of  body,  as  denoting  tiiith 
alone,  thus  truth  without  its  delight ;  for  by  body  is  meant  a  man-ser- 
vant  alone,  without  a  woman,  thus  without  delight ;  for  the  woman  of 
a  man-servant  is  delight  conjoined  to  truth,  as  will  be  evident  from 
what  follows.    With  respect  to  this  arcanum,  the  case  is  thus  :  the 
men  of  the  external  Church,  who  were  represented  by  Hebrew  men- 
Servants,  arc  tliey  who  learn  truth  from  no  delight,  only  because  it  ir 
the  truth  of  the  Church,  by  which  they  believe  tliat  they  can  be  saved  ; 
this  necessity  is  wliat  enjoins  them  to  learn  and  to  know  truth ;  these 
'are  they  who  in  the  internal  sense  arc  meant  by  men-servants  who 
come  in  their  body,  and  go  forth  in  their  body  ;  with  these  truth  alone 
id  confirmed ;  such  in  the  other  life  are  in  the  entrance  to  heaven, 
and  not  in  heaven  itself ;  Ihcy  arc  called   cuticular,   because  in  the 
Grand  Man  they  correspond  to  the  skin.     But  they  who  are  in  truth; 
to  which  good  is  adjoined,  are  they  who  in  the  inteninl  sense  are  here 
meant  by  men-servartts  who  conic  with  a  woman,  for  woman  signifies 
<;ood  when  man  [mrj  signifies  truth,  but  in  this  case  delight,  for  this 
is  instead  of  good  in  the  man  of  tlie  external  Churcli ;  tiie  good  in 
which  he  is  principled  is  not  from  a  spiritual  oripn,  but  from  a  natural 
origin,  for  it  hath  its  relish  from  the  delight  of  living  and  teaching  truth 
for  the  sake  of  gain  or  for  the  sake  of  honor,  consequently  for  the 
t^akc  of  self ;  this  is  the  reason  why  it  is  called  delight  but  not  good  ; 
It  appears,  indce<i,  as  good  in  the  external  form,  but  whcreafi  it  is  na- 
•tural  good,  that  is,  whereas  it  derives  its  origin  from  the  world  and  not 
from  heaven,  it  is  calle<l  delight.     But  good  from  a  spiritual  origin  is 
meant  in  the  internal  sense  by  the  woman,  whom  the  Lord  gives  to 
his  man  servant,  but  this  cannot  be  conjoined,  wherefore  it  was  or- 
dained, that  when  the  man-servnnt  went  forth,  the  woman  should  be 
the  Lord's, and  also  her  sons  and  daughters ;  for  spiritaal  good  isgoodi 
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not  for  the  sake  of  gain,  nor  for  the  sake  of  honor,  but  for  the  sake  of 
the  Church  and  for  the  sake  6t  the  salvation  of  our  neighbor;  such 
good  cannot  be  conjoined  to  those  who  are  in  the  c'xtcrnals  of  the 
Chtn-ch,  for  it  is  the  good  itself  of  charity,  and  flows  from  the  aflTeetion 
ivhich  i9  oflove;  for  they  who  arc  in  the  externals  of  the  Church, 
cannot  be  affected  with  the  truths  of  faith  in  any  other  way  tlian  prin- 
ci])nlly  for  the  sake  of  themselves,  and  secondarily  for  the  sake  of  the 
Church,  and  they  who  are  of  such  a  character,  can,  indeed,  do  accord- 
ing to  truths,  thus  [can  do]  good,  not  from  affection,  but  from  obe- 
dience ;  these  are  they,  who  in  the  internal  sense  are  meant  by  tbose 
who  are  willing  to  serve  for  ever.  These  are  the  arcana,  which  in  the 
internal  sense  are  contained  in  these  statutes  concerning  servants ; 
which  cannot  at  all  be  apprehended  except  by  those  who  are  in  the 
good  of  charity,  but  not  by  those  who  are  m  the  truths  of  faith  wifh- 
'  out  that  good  ;  the  reason  is,  because  they  who  are  in  the.  good  of 
^harity  are  in  the  light  of  heaven,  and  from  that  light  see  the  things 
which  are  in  the  light  of  the  world  ;  but  they  who  are  in  the  truth  of 
faith,  and  not  in  the  good  of  charity,  are  in  the  light  of  the  world,  by 
which  light  the  things  which  are  In  the  light  of  heaven  cannot  be  seen^ 
for  the  light  of  heaven  is  above,  that  is,  within,  but  the  light  of  the 
world  is  beneath,  or  without,  and  from  what  is  superior  or  interior  may 
be  seen  inferior  or  exterior  things,  but  not  vice  versa ;  for  heaven  can 
f!ow'-in  into  the  world,  but  not  the  world  into  heaven, 

'*  He  shall  go  forth  in  his  body" — that  hereby  is  signifieil  a  state  of 
truth  without  deliglit  also  after  combat,  appears  from  the  signification 
of  body,  S3  denoting  truth  without  delight,  see  just  above ;  and  from 
the  signification  of  going  forth,  as  denoting  after  that  he  hath  served 
BIX  yem*s,  thus  a  state  after  combat;  for  by  the  senice  of  six  years  is 
signiiied  a  state  of  labor  and  of  combat.  How  the  case  herein  is, 
is  evident  from  what  was  just  now  said  above. 

"  If  he  be  lord  of  a  woman" — that  hereby  is  signified  tnilh  with  de- 
lijocht  conjoined,  appears  from  the  itiignification  of  lord,  as  denoting  truth, 
of  which  we  shall  speak  presently ;  and  from  the  signiBcatton  of  wo- 
man, as  denoting  good,  but  in  this  case  delight,  of  which  also  we 
shall  speak  presently.  The  reason  why  lord  denotes  truth  is,  be- 
cause by  low!  is  here  meant  a  man-servant,  as  tlie  man  [vir]  of  a  wo- 
man, and  in  the  interim  1  sense  by  a  man-scn^ant,  and  also  by  the  man 
[yirj  of  a  woman,  is  signified  truth  ;  that  truth  is  signified  by  a  man- 
Hervant,  see  above,  and  that  it  is  signified  by  a  man.  The  reasoii 
why  woman  denotes  delight  is,  because  by  the  woman  of  a  man  [rirj 
in  the  internal  sense  is  signifif^d  good  ;  but  whereas  by  a  man-servant 
of  the  people  of  Israel  is  represented  a  man  of  the  internal  church, 
who  hath,  indeed,  the  truth  of  doctrine,  but  not  corresponding  good, 
because  he  docth  not  trulh  for  the  sake  of  truth,  nor  good  for  the  sake 
of  good,  but  that  he  may  be  recomi>ensed,  therefore  in  the  truth  and 
good  which  he  docth  there  is  an  idea  of  self,  which  idea  is  not  of 
goo<l,  hut  is  of  delight,  for  nothing  else  In  the  spiritual  sense  is  called 
good  but  what  is  of  love  to  the  Lord,  and  of  love  towards  fhe  neish- 
bor;  this  good  apj'rars,  indeed,  also,  as  delight  in  the  natural  man, 
but  the  spiritual  principle  which  is  in  it  makes  it  to  be  good.  That  it 
may  be  further  known  how  the  case  herein  is,  it  is  to  be  oliservecl, 
thattlie  man  of  the  internal  Church  acts  from  charity,  thus  ffom^ihe 
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affection  which  is  of  love  towards  his  neighbor ;  but  the  man  of  the 
external  Church  doth  not  act  from  the  good  of  charity,  but  from  the 
truth  of  faith,  thus  not  from  the  affection  which-is  of  love  towards 
his  nei^tK)r,  but  from  obedience,  because  it  is  so  commanded; 
hence  it  follows,  that  the  man  of  the  internal  Church  is  fre^,  but  th^ 
man  of  the  external  Church  is  respectively  a  servant,  for  he  who  acts 
from  the  affection  which  is  of  love,  acts  from  freedom,  but  he  who 
acts  from  obedience,  doth  not  act  from  freedom,  for  to  obey  is  not 
freedom ;  this  is  the  reason  why  he  who  acts  from  the  good  of  charity- 
is  a  true  man  of  the  Spiritual  Church,  and  therefore  in  the  Word  is  re* 
presented  by  Israel ;  but  he  who  doth  not  act  from  the  good  of  cha- 
rity, bat  from  the  truth  of  faith,  is  not  a  true  man  of  the  Spiritual 
Chureh,  but  a  servant  thereof  respectively ;  he  therefore  was  repre* 
sented  by  the  nmn-servant,  wlio  was  called  an  Hebrew  servant,  be- 
cause boiught  from  the  sons  of  Israel. 

^  And  his  woman  shall  go  forth  with  him'' — ^that  hereby  is  signified^ 
the  state  of  truth  with  delight  conjoined  also  after  combat,  appears  from 
the  signification  of  going  forth,  viz.  from  service,  as  denoting  a  stato 
after  combat,  and  from  the  signification  of  woman,  as  denoting  de- 
light conjoined,  see  just  above.    From  these  considerations  it  is  evi- 
dent who  were  here  represented  by  men-servants,  viz.  they  who  are 
in  the  faith  of  the  doctrinals  of  their  own  Church,  and  not  in  correspond-' 
ent  good,  but  in  the  delight  which  has  a  semblance  of   correspondent 
good ;  the  service  of  those  with  their  lord,  signifies  their  state  before 
they  can  be  let-in  into  heaven,  but  the  going  forth  from  service,  sig- 
nifies their  state  when  they  are  received  into  heaven ;  but  whereas 
they  are  only  in  the  faith  of  the  doctrinals  of  their  own  Church,  and 
sot  in  correspondent  good,  thus  not  in  the  truth  of  good,  that  is,  m 
the  faith  of  charity,  therefore  they  cannot  be  let-in  further  into  hea- 
ven, than  to  the  entrance  there ;  for  they  who  are  in  the  entrance  to 
lieaven,  communicate  by  the  truth  which  is  of  faith  with  those  who 
are  in  heaven,  and  by  the  delight  conjoined  to  truth  with  those  who 
are  out  of  heaven ;  no  otherwise  than  the  skins  or  coats  do  which  en« 
compass  the  body ;  these  by  the  sense  of  touch  communicate  with 
the  world,  and  by  fibrous  connexion  they  conmiunicate  with  the  MVt 
of  the  soul  in  the  body  ;  hence  it  is,  that  they  who  are  in  the  entrance 
to  heaven,  and  are  represented  by  Hebrew  servants,  are  called  cut!- 
culars  ill  the  Grand  Man.    But  such  are  of  several  genera  and  species^ 
as  are  the  cuticles  or  coats  in  the  body,  there  being  some  which  en- 
compass the  whole  body,  some  which  encompass  the  interiors  in  ge* 
oeral,  as  the  peritonsBum,  the  pleura,  the  pericardium,  and  some  which 
encompass  each  of  the  viscera  there  in  particular.     All  are  respect 
ively  services. 

fTo  be  continued.J 
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The  mind  is  depraved  by  the  society  of  the  low ;  it  riseth  to  equal* 
ity  with  ecjuals  ;  and  to  ilistinction  with  the  distinguished. 

Men  of  good  or  evil  birth  may  be  possessed  of  good  qualities;  but 
(ailing  into  bad  company  tfiey  become  vicious.  Rivers  flow  with 
sweet  water?,  but  havmg  joined  ti&e  ocean,  they  become  ^xsiCcra^^X^ 
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AGRICULTURE,  No.  IX. 

The  stock  of  a  farai,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  acreaii 
Biay  generally  be  eslioiated  at  eight  or  nine  horses,  inciiuUng  breed 
mares  and  their  colts,  where  horses  only  are  worked  ;  where  botk 
borses  and  oxen,  at  half  that  number  of  horses,  ami  lour  oxen-— 4en 
fows,  and  five  or  six  yearlings  and  two-year  old  cattle—twenty -fiTe 
sheep — and  as  many  hogs  as  will  afford  an  ample  supply  for  the  fia? 
anily,  and  from  one  to  two  thousand  weight  surplus  for  sale.  This 
stock  must  however  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  farm.  Some  are 
lumed  to  dairies  ;  and  of  course  more  cows  and  (ewer  working  cattle 
are  kept.  In  the  eastern  states,  comparativel3%  fewer  horses  are  kept, 
than  in  the  middle  and  northern  ones.  Wheat  being  but  little  cul- 
tivated among  them,  it  having  been  found  sul\ject  to  blight  in  the  vi» 
cinity  of  the  sea,  and  their  hiQcIs  being  extremely  productive  of  gras  s, 
they  prefer  oxen  for  the  drafl,  which  are  found  preferable  ;  as  when 
ihey  obtain  the  proper  age  they  can  be  fatted  for  market :  they  even 
contrive  to  plough  the  intervale  of  their  maize  land  with  them,  by. 
using  a  yoke  of  a  peculiar  form.  Much  of  their  lands  are  turscd  ts 
ttie  fetting  of  cattle,  and  to  dairies ;  pork,  beef,  cheese,  and  butter,  to* 
gether  with  oats  and  maiae,  being  their  staple  productions. 

The  (arming  utensils  are^  a  waggon,  an  ox  cart,  ploughs,  Karrowst 
The  waggons  arc  such  as  are  tiseil  in  Holland,  but  much  wider  aud 
larger.  The  ploughs  arc  of  various  forms,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  soil  and  habit  of  the  farmer.  The  descendants  of  the  Dutch^ 
who  generally  possess  tlie  interval  land,  and  those  most  free  from 
stones,  yse  the  wheel  plough.  Though  the  foot  plough,  generally 
with  one,  but  sometimes  with  two  handles,  is  in  common  use ;  and  of 
late  years,  particularly  in  stony  land,  tiie  coulter  is  not  added  to  the 
plough.  Upon  t))c  whole,  we  see  tlie  same  variety  of  piooglis  in  th« 
United  States,  that  arc  found  in  England ;  though  we  tliink  thtit 
ploughing  is  in  general  more  carelessly  performed  here,  than  it  is 
dlone  in  Britain,  or  even  in  France  with  a  much  clumaier  plough. 
Horses  are  generally  drawn  three  abreast  in  the  plough ;  and  ths 
ilriver  liolds  the  plough  and  the  reins.  It  is  seldon^  that  a  driver 
etlier  than  the  ploughman,  is  used,  even  with  oxen,  unless  four  oxen 
are  put  to  the  plough,  as  they  generally  are  for  breaking  up  hea\y 
sod;  and  in  this  case  an  old  horse,  upon  %Thich  a  boy  rides,  is  often 
put  before  the  oxen ;  and  thus  the  labor  of  a  man  Ss  saved.  Q'he 
•xen  work  with  yokes,  aud  never  with  harness.  It  is  very  doublfol 
whether  it  would  not  be  an  improvement  to  work  them  by  the  bar 
ness  :  08  from  what  we  have  seen  in  several  parts  of  Europe  we  are 
induced  to  believe,  that  they  not  only  can.  draw  greater  weights  ip 
this  way,  but  that  in  warm  or  wet  weather,  they  sutfer  Jes9  from  gall- 
ing than  they  do  under  the  yoke.  The  cattle  of  the  caste  rn  states 
nre  in  general  large,  and  very  much  resemble  those  of  the  north  of 
Franc/^.  The  cow#  of  the  more  southern  states  are  smaller,  and  re- 
uemblc  the  Aldcrney  and  Britanny  cattle.  It  is  not  till  within  a  few 
yearh  that  much  atteulion  has  been  paid  to  the  improvement  of  the 
breetl  of  cattle  (if  increasing  their  size  can  be  called  an  improvement) 
Of  late  years,  many  fine  bulla  and  coil's  haTe  been  imported,  both 
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Arom  England  and  Holland.  This  stock  would  increase  aiorerapMll^p 
if  it  had  not  generally  been  thought,  and,  as  we  believe  with  reasoi^ 
^at  they  were  less  hardy,  and  the  cows  less  fit  for  the  dairy  Hmm 
our  native  stock. 

The  horses  seem  to  have  originated  in  three  distinct  races,  tfaoogli 
they  are  at  present  very  much  blended.  Those  of  the  eaatera  statei^ 
eouBinonly  called  Narragansets,  are  a  very  peculiar  race.  Their  pro^ 
totype,  if  they  came  from  England,  as  they  protiably  did,  is  apparently- 
lost.  They  have  handsome  foreheads,  the  head  clean,  ttie  neck  long^ 
the  arms  and  lep  thin  and  taper ;  the  hind  quarters  are  narrow,  and 
the  hocks  a  little  crooked,  which  is  here  caUed  sickle  hocked,  wbiek 
turns  the  hind  feet  a  little  out ;  their  color  is  generally,  thou|^  not 
jilways,  a  bright  sorrel ;  they  are  very  spirited^  and  carry  both  the 
head  and  tail  high.  But  what  is  very  remarkable,  is,  that  they  amble 
with  more  speed  than  most  horses  trot,  insomuch  that  it  is  difficult  ta 
put  some  of  them  upon  a  gallop.  Notwitbstanding  this  focill^  of 
ambling:,  where  the  ground  requires  it,  as  when  the  roads  are  rougk 
end  stony,  they  have  a  fine  easy  single-footed  trot  These  eircunt^ 
stances,  togetlier  with  their  being  very  surefooted,  render  them  the 
finest  saddle  horses  in  the  world :  they  neither  fatigue  themselves  nor 
iheir  rider.  It  is  greatly  to  be  lamented,  that  this  invaluable  breed  of 
borses  is  aUnost  lost,  by  t>eing  mixed  with  those  imported  from  En^^ 
land,  and  from  other  parts  of  the  United  Steles.-  What  has  contri- 
buted to  this  change  is,  that  their  spirit  and  their  form  fit  them  less  for 
the  drudgery  of  a  farm  than  heavier  moulded  and  slower  horses. 

It  is  probable  that  when  members  of  parliament  travelled  up  to  Lon« 
don  on  horseback,  and  ladies  knew  not  the  hntury  of  carnages  witk 
springs,  that  these  ambling  horses  have  been  in  great  request  in  Eng- 
Jand,  and  might  probably  have  been  those  most  in  use  when  the  first 
colonies  were  planted  in  America.  This  race  may  have  been  since 
lost  theee,  as  it  probably  will  soon  be  in  the  eastern  states^  and  from 
the  same  cause. 

The  second  breed  of  horses  is  large  and  heavy,  but  active,  and 
strong,  and  appears  to  us  to  have  originated  from  the  Norman  horsep 
Mug  less  heavy,  and  more  active  than  those  of  Flanders.  The  breed 
4>f  these  has  been  preserved  in  more  purity  in  Kingston  or  Esopus,  la 
Ihe  state  of  New-Tork,  than  elewhere.  They  are  therefore  generally 
flailed  here  Esopus  horses.  They  are  certainly  valuable  for  the 
plough  and  carriage,  possessing  less  beauty,  but  more  spirit  and  vigor 
inr  the  draught  than  the  English  race  horses,  without  being  so  ua* 
fvieldy  as  the  dray  horses :  They  are  generally  about  fifteen  and  aa 
lihlf  hands  high  ^  though  many  exceed  sixteen  and  an  half.  These 
liorses  are  extensively  difi*used  through  Pennsylvania,  where  they  are 
preferred,  for  their  heavy  teams,  to  any  other  breed.  Witliin  the  last 
iliirty  years,  the  great  proportion  of  the  horses  of  the  country  are  a 
mixture  of  tliis  breed  with  the  English  race  horse,  the  Arabian  horse, 
and  the  br.rb ;  several  of  all  these  sorts  having  been  imported,  bnt 
chiefly  the  first ;  and  as  they  are  the  common  stud  horses  in  every 
part  of  the  Union,  the  American  horses  are  more  and  more  assimilat- 
ing to  them;  not  however,  as  far  as  we  have  obsei'ved,  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  country,  as  it  respects  either  farm  or  road  horses.  In 
«very  state,  many  of  the  bighblood  race  horses  are  raised  for  the 
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turf,  but  mostly  in  the  southern  states.  They  appear  to  retain  their 
Vigor  and  beauty  of  form ;  but  those  bred  there  become  more  deli- 
c«||  and  sJender  in  their  shftpe,  which  may  probably  be  owing  to  the 
^smres  of  those  states  being  less  succulent  than  in  England,  and 
their  winter  food  being  com  blades  and  grain,  instead  of  hay.  Thej 
retain,  however,  all  their  natiye  force  and  activity,  and  seem  to  ap- 
proximate more  to  the  Arabian  horse,  from  which  the  English  race 
horse  originally  descended.  This  race  is,  by  admixture  with  our  ni- 
tiye  breed,  rapidly  extending  itself  through  the  Union,  though  they 
are  obviously  less  fitted  for  the  saddle  than  tJie  Narraganset,  and  for 
the  plough,  farm,  or  carriage,  than  the  Esopus  horse,  and  are  at  least 
one  year,  and  probably  two,  longer  in  coming  to  perfection ;  whe- 
ther they  retain  their  vigor  to  a  later  period,  we  have  not  aacer* 
tained. 

Sheep  have  not  heretofore  been  kept  in  any  great  numbers.  They 
Xiever  made  an  object  in  American  husbandry.  Every  farmer  kept  a 
few,  to  run  over  his  stubble,  and  pick  up  the  hay  that  the  horses  and 
cattle  wasted.  There  being  no  regular  demand  for  wool,  no  mora 
eheep  were  kept  than  supplied  the  farmer's  famDy  with  what  was  ne- 
eessary  for  their  domestic  manufacture  of  stockings,  mittens,  petti- 
coats, coverlids,  and  coarse  cloth  for  servants  or  childroi :  all  these 
were  made  in  the  family.  But  within  the  last  four  years  the  stock  of 
aheep  have  become  a  leading  object ;  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say, 
that  within  that  time  their  number  has  at  least  increased  fourfold.  This 
has  principally  originated  in  the  following  causes :  first.  The  advance 
In  the  price  of  English  cloth,  that  used  to  afford  a  great  proportion  of 
the  farmer's  clothing ;  second.  The  duties  both  here  and  in  England, 
that  have  added  to  the  price ;  third,  The  invention  of  carding  mills, 
by  which  a  great  proportion  of  the  expense  and  labor  of  carding  is 
saved ;  and  lastly,  The  introduction  of  Merino  sheep,  which  has 
stamped  a  new  value  upon  their  flocks,  and  rendered  their  domestic 
cloth  so  much  better  than  foreign  cloth  for  the  same  price  with  that 
which  they  now  make  in  their  families,  that  a  great  proportion  of  what 
they  formerly  got  from  foreign  looms,  gives  place  to  tliat  which  is  ma- 
nufactured at  home.  The  sheep  of  the  United  States  were  pretty- 
uniformly  alike,  and  greatly  resembled  the  Southdown  sheep  of  Eng- 
land, both  in  their  form  and  quality  of  fleece.  •  The  only  exception  to 
this  was  to  be  found  in  particular  neighborhoods,  into  which  some^ 
times  the  long  weolled  sheep  of  England,  Bomclimes  the  Bakewell 
sheep,  and  sometimes  the  sheep  from  Holland  and  the  Texel,  had 
been  introduced.  The  crosses  from  these  distinguished  many  of  our 
flocks  from  the  original  stock,  which  has  gained  thereby  somewhat  in 
point  of  size,  form,  and  quantity  of  wool,  but  lost  in  its  quality.  As 
the  Merino  sheep,  and  the  crosses  from  it,  now  begin  to  make  a  great 
feature  in  Amencan  ac;riculture,  it  is  proper  to  notice  their  introduc- 
tion. In  the  year  1 802,  a  ram  was  sent  over  from  France,  by  Mr. 
Dupont;  and  it  is  iiot  improbable  that  others  may  have  been  pre- 
viously sent.  But  tlie  farmers  not  estimating  their  value,  no  attention 
was  paid  to  breeding  from  them,  or  keeping  the  stock  pure.  In  the 
same  year  the  writer  of  this  article,  then  minister  plenipotentiary  in 
France,  sent  two  i-ams  and  two  ewes,  which  were  selected  with  great 
care  from  the  national  flock  in  France.    These  were  the  first  couples 
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ever  introduced  into  the  United  States ;  not  mg  after  this  coi.  HutriP- 
phreys  brought  from  Spain  near  one  hundred  sheep.  They  did  not, 
however,  appear  to  attract  the  attention  of  farmers  till  a  few  yeasi  af- 
ter, when  the  writer  of  thiH  article  published  some  essays  and  ifalcu- 
latioDs  to  show  their  importance  and  value :  these  made  such  an  im- 
pression upon  the  farmers  of  the  country  in  the  nortliern  states,  that 
sheep,  to  which  they  had  paid  no  attention,  rose  to  one  hundred  do^ 
lars  eaeb,  and  from  that  kept  advancing  to  one  thousand,  which  was 
the  current  price  for  a  long  time ;  and  wc  have  been  credibly  in- 
formed, that  twenty -live  hundred  dollars  have  been  offered,  and  re- 
fused, for  some  of  the  Clermont  stock  rams.  Circumstances  like 
this,  could  not  but  awaken  the  attention  of  merchants.  Vessels  were 
fitted  out  by  them,  and  even  by  some  companies  of  farmers,  on  pur- 
pose to  bring  in  Merino  sheep ;  qualified  persons  were  sent  to  select 
them ;  and,  in  a  short  time,  from  the  best  calculations  we  can  make, 
upwards  of  twelve  thousand  were  introduced ;  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  Spain  facilitating  this  operation.  At  present  the  United 
States  possess  a  great  number  selected  from  the  finest  flocks  in  Spain. 
The  Paular — ^the  Guadaloupe — the  Escurial — ^and  liifantado,  rank 
highest  in  their  estimation,  for  the  beauty  of  their  fleeces  ;  while  the 
Negretti  is  preferred  by  some  on  account  of  the  superiority  of  their 
size ;  and  the  Ramboullet  sheep  are  in  great  request,  from  uniting  the 
advantages  of  quality  and  quantity  of  fleece,  to  a  tine  form,  and  bet- 
ter size,  than  any  others  of  the  imported  Merinos.  Experience  has 
convinced  the  farmers,  that  they  rather  improve  than  degenerate  in 
our  climate.  The  native  flocks  are  rapidly  changing  into  Merino?. 
It  may  here  be  proper  to  note,  that  the  high  price  given  for  imported 
horses,  cattle,  and  sheep,  where  they  really  or  apparently  possess  ad> 
vantages  over  native  breeds,  demonstrate,  that  the  American  farmer 
feels  none  of  those  projudices  which  obstruct  improvements  in  other 
countries ;  and  that  where  the  utility  of  an  object  is  apparent,  he  is 
not  fess  willing  nor  able  to  make  pecuniary  advances  ^o  obtain  it,  than 
the  most  spirited  farmers  in  Europe.  Such  facts  as  these,  speak  more 
to  an  intelligent  and  enlightened  statesman,  than  a  thousand  volumes 
w/itten  by  Smiths,  Welles,  Parkinsons,  &.c.  The  rot  is  unknown  in 
this  climate ;  and  indeed  the  sheep  here  are  more  healtliy  than  in  any 
part  of  Europe.  It  is  somewhat  to  be  feared,  that  new  complaints 
may  be  introduced  by  our  Spanish  emigrants ;  many  of  whom  were 
infected  with  the  rot,  scab,  and  claveau  or  small-pox,  on  their  arrival. 
Sheep  are  wintered  generally  upon  hay,  and  maize  tops,  which  are 
▼ery  nutritious,  containing  much  saccharine  matter.  The  farmers  do 
not  generally  permit  the  lambs  to  drop  till  early  in  April.  But  those 
firho  suffer  them  to  come  in  the  winter,  or  the  mouth  of  March,  pro- 
vide some  green  fodder  for  them,  as  potatoes  or  tuinips,  and  with 
these  the  rouen  or  second  crop  of  clover ;  upon  wluch,  and  a  little 
bran,  they  yield  abundant  nourishment  to  their  lambs.  Since  the  in- 
troduction of  Merino  sheep,  farmers  are  much  more  attentive  to 
housing;  and  feeding  them  than  they  formerly  were ;  and  the  conse- 
quence is  an  evident  amelioration  in  their  stock.  There  is  every  rea- 
son to  believe,  that  the  Merinos  of  the  United  States  will  in  a  few 
years  be  much  finer  than  those  of  Spain.  Two  circumstances  will 
eontribute  to  this.    First,  better  keeping ;  and  ^ly,  greater  care  in 
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the  selection  of  breedM — of  rams  particularly.  Those  who  have 
seen,  with  an  attentive  eye,  the  flocks  imported  into  this  countiy, 
have  .been  surprised  at  the  little  respect  that  appears  to  be  paid  to 
that  Object  in  Spain.  In  the  finest  and  highest  bred  flocks,  the  mas- 
ter ram  is  often  a  very  bad  sheep,  both  in  regard  to  fleece  and  fbrm ; 
while  others  that  excelled  in  these  were  only  left  to  straggle  with 
such  as  were  inferior.  This  probably  arises  from  their  castrating  or 
killing  the  male  lambs  so  young  as  to  make  a  selection  impossible, 
having  only  so  many  ram  lambs  as  are  necessary  for  their  Socks.  A 
contrary  practice  is  followed  by  the  American  farmers. 


TO  THE  EDITORS. 

Gentlemen, 

Inclosed  is  a  beautiful  essay,  principally  on  the  advantages  of 
peculiar  lights,  and  ^veil-chosen  points  of  view,  in  beholding  the 
beauties  of  nature.  I  found  it  in  the  relics  of  an  old  magasine,  and 
wishuig  to  prcser\'e  it,  I  ask  of  you  the  favor  of  giving  it  a  place 
among  the  miscellaneous  matter  of  your  valuable  Repository.  The 
author,  it  will  be  perceived,  has  not  strictly  confined  himself  to  (he 
subject-matter,  but  his  aberrations  are  enriched  with  many  acute 
and  just  observations,  which  evidently  emanated  from  a  strong  mind, 
illumined  by  a  lively  imagination.  1  have  no  doubt  but  that  it  wiO 
he  acceptable  to  your  readers.  REUBEN. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  PECULIAR  LIGHTS,   AND  WELL-CHOSEN  POINTS  OF 

VIEW. 

Every  one  who  has  the  least  taste  for  the  beauties  of  nature,  must 
have  remarked  tlie  advantages  of  peculiar  lights,  and  well-choaeo 
points  of  view.  That  landscape,  which  is  beautiful  when  lighted  by 
the  tender  beams  of  a  morning  sun,  may  be  gloomy  and  monotonous 
when  the  shadows  of  evening  descend  ;  while  many  a  prospect  may 
lie  in  dull  obscurity  till  the  western  sun  irradiates  its  individual  ffa- 
tures,and  casts  the  most  advantageous  hues  over  its  peculiar  beauties. 
It  is  in  vain  to  say  the  objects  are  the  same ;  they  receive  adventiti- 
ous charms  from  the  diflerence  of  aerial  perspective,*  as  the  beauty 
of  a  woman  is  heightened  by  a  particular  style  of  dress,  and  the  same 
features  and  complexion  are  lovely  or  uninteresting,  as  they  are  set 
ofl",  or  disfigured,  by  becoming  or  ill-chosen  colors  and  drapery. 

The  same  remark  may  be  extended  to  character.  No  two  people 
differ  more  from  each  other  than  the  same  individual  in  diflerent  so- 
eieties.  You  may  see  a  person  for  years  together  in  the  same  set  of 
company,  and  never  be  acquainted  with  the  fninuiice  of  his  character, 
while,  if  you  meet  him  by  accident  with  another  party,  you  may  |»er- 
ceive,  as  if  by  magic,  all  the  varieties  of  his  mind,  all  the  shades  pf 
his  intellect.  I  had  long  been  acquainted  with  Eubulus,  as  one  is  pc- 
quainted  with  numberless  people.  I  had  met  him  at  dinner  in  the 
family  where  he  resides;  and  thinking  him  a  ver>'  uninteresting, 
though  a  very  good  soi-t  of  person,  I  had  never  paid  him  any  partieu- 
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faur  atteation.  It  chanced  that  oi}e  eveniog  Eubulus  appeared  at  a  party 
where  I  should  never  haye  expected  to  see  him — in  a  society  where 
wity  sentiment,  and  vivacity,  gave  zest  to  the  conversation.  I  hap- 
pened to  be  seated  opposite  to  him,  and  was  surprised  to  see  features^ 
which  appeared  to  me  incapable  of  animation,  brighten  with  intelli- 
gence, and  sparkle  with  gaiety.  I  attended  to  his  conversation,  and 
found  it  replete  with  delicacy,  spirit,  and  taste ;  and  have  ever  since 
cultivated  him  as  a  valuable  friend,  and  a  man  of  superior  Intellect. 

A  similar  circumstance  occurred  to  me  once  in  a  mixed  company, 
where  some  topics  of  taste  were  started,  and  a  person,  for  whose  judg- 
ment I  had  a  profound  regard,  addressed  some  remarks  to  a  man, 
whose  very  common  physiognomy  and  plain  appearance  proo^ised 
i|o  advantages ;  nor  could  even  my  Cbteem  for  the  first  speaker  chain 
my  attention  to  the  person  addressed,  till  a  sentence  in  a  superior 
style  of  language  caught  my  ear,  and  then  looking  round,  I  found  my 
utmost  attention  fully  repaid  by  very  accurate  information,  very  sound 
jadgment,  and  very  elegaut  expression. 

I  was  mentioning  this  incident  one  day  to  a  young  friend  of  mine, 
who  has  spirit,  sense,  and  emulation.  *' Ay,"  said  he,  **  that  would 
please  me :  I  should  like  to  remain  in  company  unnoticed  till  some 
subject  called  me  forth,  and  then  to  astonish  every  body  by  unexpect- 
ed talents." 

There  is  certainly  something  gratifying'  in  thus  starting  forth  when 
the  proper  string  is  touched,  as  Satan  started  up  in  his  own  form  at  the 
'  tOQCh  of  Ithuriel'd  spear ;  but  it  is  not  in  every  one's  power  thus  to  sur- 
prise a  circle  with  a  sudden  display  of  unsuspected  powers :  nor  does 
the  common  ambition  to  please  and  shine  at  all  times,  always  leave 
the  judgment  at  liberty  to  select  the  best  occasions  for  shining.  Wit 
and  talents,  like  every  other  trait  of  human  character,  depend  great- 
ly on  secondary  causes.  The  prejudices  of  education,  the  peculiar 
habits  of  life,  the  unaccordaut  manners  of  the  society  in  which  the 
lot  is  cast,  may,  as  in  the  case  of  Eubulus,  almost  wholly  obscure 
them,  or  may  even  render  the  possessor  himself  unconscious  of  his 
real  powers.  Even  genius,  that  powerful  quality  of  the  mind,  by 
which  it  seizes  in  an  instant  a  bright  and  forcible  idea,  creates,  com- 
bines, and  carries  into  effect  by  its  sole  energy— ^ven  genius  may  lie 
dormant  in  the  soul  for  a  time,  till  some  unthought-of  occasion  calls 
it  forth,  when  the  force,  the  energy  of  a  moment,  may  outweigh  the 
whole  of  a  common  life.  But  where  there  are  powers,  though  not 
aufficiently  great  to  merit  the  name  of  genius,  yet  tiiey  are  generally 
attended  with  too  much  latent  consciousness  to  be  repressed  even  by 
prejudice,  habit,  or  uncongenial  society,  as  in  the  case  of  Eubulus  ; 
and  the  possessor  of  talent,  is  too  fearful  of  overlooking  the  properest 
moment  for  displaying  it,  to  wait  till  be  can  fill  the  measure  of  aston- 
ishment. 

Perhaps  it  is  better  for  the  world  at  large  that  it  should  be  so ;  were 
every  mim  to  wrap  himself  up  in  reserve  till  a  moment  worthy  of  his 
powers  presented  itself,  how  much  gay  and  spirited  conversation 
should  we  lose !  how  many  charming  hours  would  roll  on  in  unbroken 
stupidity !  But  we  need  not  fear  this  alarming  consequence :  that 
restless  and  universal  principle,  vanity,  is  successful  enou<>:h  in  un- 
dermining the  pride  which  would  prompt  such  reserve ;  and  vaqity, 
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though  often  stigmatized  as  a  mean  ami  unworthy  passion,  is  yet  a 
Tcry  acconimodating  stimulus,  and  acts  very  well  on  the  every-day 
occasions  of  life.  Nor  is  my  friend  Euhulus  free  from  its  influence : 
in  fact,  I  am  not  sure  that  vanity  might  not  be  at  the  bottom  of  thef 
misanthropic  gloomy  veil  in  which  he  had  wrapped  up  his  talents. 
Piqued  that  he  was  not  more  courted  and  encouraged,  he;  might  be- 
lieve himself  justified  in  concealing,  from  minds  so  dissjiiiilar,  talentv 
gf  which  he  might  think  them  unworthy. 

Sometimes,  indeed,  circumstances  may  effectually  repress  the 
dawnings  of  genius,  and  mimls,  capable  of  the  most  exalted  exertions, 
may  be  wholly  unconscious  of  the  latent  spark  of  ethereal  fire  tliat  is 
slumbering  within  them :  then,  if  any  accident  kindle  the  flame,  it 
bursts  out  at  once  unsuspected  and  invincible,  and  pursues  its  career 
in  despite  of  all  outward  obstacles. 

Julian  was  the  son  of  a  mechanic  in  a  populous  town  ;  and  as  sooa 
as  he  could  guide  the  awl,  was  kept  hard  to  work  in  his  father's  shop^ 
mending  the  soles  of  all  the  pedestrians  in  the  town.  Julian  disliked 
cobbling  very  much,  and  confinement  still  more  ;  but  he  stuck  to  the 
last,  only  now  and  then  making  a  holiday  with  some  other  boys,  for 
which  he  never  failed  to  be  rewarded  with  a  good  drubbing.  Atletigth 
his  iather  died ;  and  Julian,  who  was  yet  too  young  to  set  up  as  i( 
maker  and  mender  of  soles  on  his  own  account,  was  taken  as  abop- 
boy  by  an  oilman  wiUiin  a  few  doors  of  his  father's  stall  As  he  had 
now  freqqeiitiy  parcels  to  carry  to  diflcrent  parts  of  the  town,  he  veiy 
much  preferred  his  new  way  of  life  ;  and  not  seldom  did  he  loiter  od 
his  errands  to  lengthen  his  enjoyment  of  fresh  air  and  exercise. 

One  day  he  was  sent  with  a  parcel  to  the  house  of  Albano,  and 
having  lingered  more  than  he  commonly  did,  it  was  late  in  the  even- 
ing ere  he  arrived.  He  had  been  ordered  to  make  haste,  and  he  found 
by  the  old  woman  who  received  the  parcel,  that  his  negligence  had 
not  been  unnoticed  by  Albano  ;  indeed  he  heard  his  voice,  blaming 
aloud  the  master  of  the  shop  for  not  having  sent  his  colors,  as  he 
ordered,  before  the  evening. 

Julian  advanced — "  Sir,"  said  he  modestly,  *•  my  master  is  not  to 
blame — I  have  been  loitering." 

"  You  are  an  idle  riigue,  then,"  said  Albano,  comhig  forward,  "  and 
I  shall  complain  to  your  master  of  you.  It  was  of  consequence  ta 
me  to  get  those  colore  to  ftnish  my  piece  by  day-lighl." 

Albano  would  probably  have  descanted  lon{2;er  on  the  atrociousness 
of  Jnlian'8  conduct,  but  tiuit  the  eyes  of  (he  lad  were  fixed  most  atr 
tenlivdy  on  a  painting  which  rested  agraiust  the  wall. 

"  What  are  yon  gazinp;  at,"  said  Albano  in  a  ccnt^ler  tone. 

"  I  never  saw  any  thing  so  beautiful,"  replied  Julian,  "  except  the 
sun  to-nitrht  as  it  was  selling  bei.ind  Wood-IJill." 

"  Did  you  stop  (o  look  at  that  ?"  a^ked  Alhauo  wilh  a  smile. 

"  Ves,"  replied  the  hul,  "  1  could  not  helj)  it." 

"  CoriK^  u^}  wilh  me  tlien,"  said  Albano. 

Julian  trii>pcd  after  Albano,  an<l  beheld  with  a  delipiht  he  could  find 
no  wonls  to  express,  a  number  of  fine  paintings,  some  by  Albano, 
and  some  by  the  bedt  mn>ters.  He  was  all  eye:. and  thoup:li  he 
scarcely  spoke  thr<'t»  wonl^^,  he  received  half-a-crown  from  Albano, 
and  went  ho;ne  hcippi<T  than  he  had  ever  been  before !  He  played 
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truant  oo  more.  Having  made  up  parcels  for  Albano  at  different  tknea, 
be  took  small  quantities  of  the  different  colors,  and  at  erery  leisure 
half  minute,  flew  to  his  garret  to  grind,  to  arrange^  to  view  bis  trea- 
sures. 

In  time  he  was  again  sent  to  Albano.  He  had  not  now  loitered  by  the 
way ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  breathless  with  the  haste  he  had  made^ 
He  begged  to  be  permitted  to  take  the  parcel  up  stairs  himself  llie 
old  woman  granted  his  petition.  Albano  was  painting.  Julian  ad- 
vanced timidly,  was  welcomed  by  Albano,  and  at  length  gained  cou- 
rage to  watch  the  movements  of  the  master's  hand.  He  made  new 
errands,  and  every  errand  was  a  new  lesson.  At  length  he  waited 
once  more  on  Albano — his  parcel  was  larger  than  common.  He  he- 
sitated— looked  at  the  valuable  pictures  around  him — blushed — and  at 
length  produced  a  piece  of  his  owa  It  was  the  sun  setting  behind 
Wood-HilL  Albano  looked  at  the  piece,  then  at  Julian — again  at  the 
piece.. 

^  Julian^'*  siud  he,  ^  this  is  not  perfect,  but  you  must  not  carry  out 
oil  and  pickles  any  longer  \  you  shall  come  and  grind  my  colors." 

Julian  obtained  his  (lischarge,  was  received  by  Albano,  became  his 
pupil,  and  soon  more  than  rivalled  his  master. 

The  happy  moment  that  first  showed  to  the  wondering  eyes  of  the 
boy,  the  creative  powers  of  the  pencil,  awakened  in  his  mind  a  doiv 
mant  faculty,  of  which  till  then  he  was  unconscious.  Albano  must 
have  felt  a  pleasure  of  the  purest  kind,  when  he  reflected  that  he  had 
been  the  means  of  producing  such  a  genius  to  the  worid ;  for  though 
perhaps,  in  the  grave  «^lculations  of  moralists  and  philosophers,  it  is 
of  no  real  consequence  to  mankind  to  have  painters,  poets,  or  sculp- 
tors, yet  it  cannot  be  denied  but  that  those  elegant  arts  are  in  them- 
selves great  sources  of  pleasure.  Those  who  only  admire  the  effects 
produced,  find  in  them  no  inconsiderable  addition  to  their  enjoyment; 
while  those  whose  powers  produce  the  effect,  derive  from  their  exer- 
tion a  constant,  and  surely  a  laudable  fountain  of  delight.  Who  tlien 
shall  say,  that  the  faculty  of  conceiving  and  executing  works  which 
rott^^  all  the  powers  of  the  mind,  confer  delight  on  the  artist  during 
the  perfornfHince,  and  gratify  numbers  with  the  mere  sight  of  it — ^fiha 
shall  say  these  faculties,  these  feelings,  were  implanted  in  our  minds 
for  no  purpose,  that  they  are  unworthy  the  pursuit  or  the  admiratioa 
of  a  reasonable  being  ?  For  my  part,  I  am  convinced  that  every  feel- 
ing was  placed  in  our  mintls  for  some  good  purpose  ;  and  the  powers 
•f  genius,  of  wit,  of  taste,  of  sense,  of  spirit,  were  never  given  us  te 
lie  dormant.  Man  was  made  to  be  happy  ;  and  if  these  faculties  add 
to  his  hap{)ines8,  why  should  they  be  thrown  from  him  with  ingra- 
titude? 

There  is  not  a  single  capacity  in  the  soul  wWch  has  not  the  power 
of  conferring  happiness.  The  very  sensibility  which  heightens  the 
sense  of  pain,  disposes  to  a  quicker  relish  of  pleasure.  Those  minds 
are  periiaps  nuist  open  to  playful  gaiety  and  frolic  vivacity,  that  are 
most  capable  of  the  extremes  of  tender  melancholy.  Outward  cir- 
elhnstancc  will  probably  determine  whether  either  shall  habitually  pre- 
dominate ;  and  there  are  some  minds  so  nicely  poised  that,  when  any 
exquisite  feelings  are  roused,  if  of  tlie  melancholy  kind,  they  will  per- 
haps conceal  the  aeutcness  of  them  under  a  veil  of  the  most  sportive 
levity.    I  can  easily  conceive,  that  when  situation  forbids  the  expres 
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aon  of  the  real  misery  that  rankles  at  the  heart,  it  may  be  neccssuy 
Id  resort  to  almost  extreme  vivacity ;  for  the  powers  of  the  '  ~ 
would  be  incapable  otherwise  of  keeping  down  ike  struggling 
ing. 


THE  BOUQUET,  N^.  Vm. 

THE   FASTING  WOMAN. 

The  pretensions  of  Ann  Moore,  of  Tutbary,  to  live  withoat  bodilf 
sustenance,  have,  at  length,  been  set  to  rest  in  England :  and  tlis 
imposition,  which  for  several  years  has  filled  both  Europe  and  Ana- 
nca  with  a  suk^ject  of  wonderment,  has  at  length  been  fully  esposed 
and  confessed.  Three  gentlemen  (Sir  O.  Mosely,  Dr.  Garlike^  and 
the  rev.  L.  Richmond)  undertook  to  watch,  and  prevent  any  kind  of 
food  being  (communicated  to  her.  A  new  bedstead  was  provided,  and 
a  new  bed  filled  in  their  presence,  and  every  article  of  the  beddiDg 
searched  with  the  utmost  minuteness.  The  removal  of  her  penon 
from  one  bed  to  another  was  closely  watched  in  every  circumstuice 
by  all  the  gentlemen ;  after  which,  at  her  own  request,  her  persoB 
was  examined,  and  ever^'  possible  satisfaction  afforded  that  no  eol- 
lusion  could  have  taken  place  in  any  part  of  the  transaction.  Not  a 
single  article  of  any  kind  or  description  remained  unexplored ;  and 
when  the  business  of  search  and  removal  wftuconcluded,  no  doubt 
was  left  upon  the  minds  of  the  parties  present,  that  she  was  entirely 
deprived  of  the  possession  of,  or  the  means  of  access  to,  any  kind 
of  food  whatsoever :  A  barrier  was  placed  across  the  room,  within 
which  the  watchers  alone  occupied  their  station,  and  prevented  all 
access  to  the  woman  which  could  implicate  her  in  the  smallest  share 
of  suspicion.  Various  regulations  were  made,  and  rigidly  adhered 
to,  in  order  to  conduct  this  watch  in  such  a  manner  as  to  satisfy  the 
public  mind,  through  the  medium  of  the  committee  and  the  watchers, 
as  to  the  trutli  or  falsehood  of  the  case.  Her  bedstead  was  placed 
upon  a  Merlin's  weighing  machine,  constructed  with  peculiar  accuracy, 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  variations  of  weight  during  the  period  of  the 
watch.  On  the  SOth  of  April  last,  the  ninth  day  of  the  watch,  she 
gave  in,  by  which  time  she  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  extreme  debility 
and  emaciation.  The  following  remarks  and  particulars,  from  a  Bale 
London  pa{)er,  explain  the  mystery  : 

"^  This  unparalleled  delusion,  which  has  made  so  much  noise,  has 
been  pursued  too  successfully,  for  nearly  six  years.  The  persevering 
subtilty  with  which  this  woman  has  carried  on  her  imposture,  is  with- 
out example,  and  has  foiled  all  attempts  to  detect  her ;  and  but  for 
the  unconquerable  scepticism  of  some  of  the  faculty,  her  case  would 
have  been  handed  down  to  posterity  as  an  indubitable  instance  of  a 
human  being  living  for  years  without  receiving  the  least  sustenance. 
The  recent  investigation,  which  was  instituted  by  men  of  character 
and  reputation,  has  been  conducted  with  such  strictness,  that  had 
the  woman  sustained  the  term  of  probation,  all  doubts  must  have 
qeased ;  a  different  result,  however,  has.  taken  place.     The  watch, 
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which  had  been  publicly  advertised,  commenced,  as  our  readers  are 
aware,  on  Wednesday,  2l8t  April,  and  was  strictly  carried  on  until 
Friday,  the  30th,  a  period  of  nine  days,  during  all  which  time  these 
gentlemen  verify,  that  she  had  not  received  any  nourishment.  She, 
however,  gradually  grew  more  and  more  feeble ;  her  pulse  was  al- 
most imperceptible,  and  she  at  length  became  so  ill,  on  the  latter 
nataed  day,  as  to  induce  the  gentlemen  to  suspend  the  watch.  At 
this  time,  she  begged  to  have  her  mouth  moistened  with  a  wetted 
cloth,  and  her  desire  was  complied  with,  by  applying  to  her  lips  a 
cloth  dipped  la  vinegar  and  water ;  this  was  done  several  times,  and 
the  gentleman  who  administered  it,  declared  he  perceived  her  to 
swallow,  although  she  even  then  strenuously  denied  it  The  physi- 
cian attending  upon  her,  at  the  same  time,  gave  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  she  could  not  survive  an  hour  ;  and  yet  at  this  period,  with  the 
immediate  prospect  of  eternity  before  her,  she,  by  her  onm  desire,  took 
an  oath,  drawn  up  in  the  strongest  and  clearest  terms,  that  for  more 
than  four  years  past  she  had  not  taken  sustenance  of  ^any  descriptioni! 
Her  daii^ter  was  now  admitted  to  see  her,  and  she  in  a  short  time 
▼ery  miich  revived.  From  the  wei^iing  machine,  upon  which  she 
was  placed  during  the  watch,  it  appeared  that  she  had  lost  daily 
nearly  two  pounds  in  weight  Nothing  now  remained  to  convince 
every  one  of  her  imposition,  but  her  own  confession  of  her  guilt — 
this  last  proof  she  voluntarily  made  before  a  magistrate.  After  this 
confession,  she  took  milk,  in  the  presence  of  several  gentlemen,  and 
now  seems  last  recovering.  Such  is  the  result  of  her  imposture,  by 
the  artful  management  of  which,  and  the  curiosity  and  commiseration 
it  excited,  she  has,  we  may  infer,  continued  to  hoard  a  sum  probably 
Dearl|y  sufficient  to  maintain  her  through  the  remainder  of  her  exist- 
ence." 

SLOTH. 

Text.  "  /  went  by  the  field  of  Ihe  alolhfulj  and  by  the  vineyard  of 
ike  man  void  of  underslcmding,  and  /o,  i7  phm  all  grown  over  wilh 
ihomi  ;  and  neUles  had  co^red  the  face  (hereof y  mid  the  stone  naU 
thereof  was  taken  down,"  PROVEaas. 

Comment.  A  moral  writer  has  justly  remarked,  that  the  veiy  na- 
tare*and  condition  of  man,  his  wants  and  capacities,  his  bodily  organs 
and  mental  endowments,  his  relation  to  the  present  and  the  future 
world— concur  to  prove  that  he  was  designed  for  active  employments. 
The  man,  therefore,  who  neglects  the  duties  of  life,  who  buries  in 
the  earth  the  talents  which  God  has  given  him  to  be  improved ;  who 
composes  himself  in  thoughtless  inaction,  and  sleeps  away  his  years 
as  if  he  had  nothing  to  do — tliis  man  grievously  mistakes  his  high 
interest ;  wickedly  perverts  the  designs  of  his  being ;  and  like  the 
wicked  and  slothful  servant  in  the  parable,  he  will  be  severely  pun- 
ished. What  a  shameful  and  disgusting  spectacle  does  the  slothfil 
man  exhibit !  Every  thing  within  the  sphere  of  his  influence,  assumes 
flie  face  of  rum  and  distress.  Has  he  lands  to  cultivate  ?  Though 
capable  of  affording  abundance,  they  lie  barren  and  waste ;  or  at  most, 
yield  him  only  a  scanty  pittance.  Is  he  bred  to  any  of  the  arts  or 
4»ther  professions  ?    His  busmess  is  oegfected,  his  Xaculties  nist  awi^ 
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through  want  of  use,  and  his  aflfafra  are  suffered  to  fall  ioto  embamas- 
Dient.  Is  he  a  son  1  He  is  a  source  of  couUmial  shame  and  aorrow 
to  an  affectionate  (larent,  who  perhaps  once  looked  on  him  as  the  fih 
tare  support  of  his  age  and  infirmity.  Is  he  a  husband?  Whocaa 
describe  the  anguish  he  brings  to  a  tender  wife  1  She  receives  Ma 
as  her  friend,  her  defence,  her  shelter ;  but  behold  she  has  foiuid  him, 
an  enemy,  the  betrayer  of  her  happiness.  Behold,  she  has  takei 
shelter  under  a  leafless  bramble.  Is  he  a  father?  His  childrsD  are 
clothed  in  rags,  and  bred  in  Ignorance,  idleness  and  vice.  But  here 
the  ablest  pencil  would  fail  of  doing  justice  to  the  picture.  lVhat8q;|bt 
is  more  distressing,  tlian  that  of  an  infant  family  receiving  their  earS- 
est  and  moat  durable  impressions  from  a  slothful  and  brutish  pamt! 
Thaa  that  of  a  father,  who  ought,  under  God,  to  conduct  his  childieB 
to  honor  and  happiness,  directing  them  by  the  almost  irresistible  force 
of  example  to  disgrace  and  misery  ?  Such  a  father,  bendes  being  a 
earse  to  his  offspring,  is  a  scourge  to  society :  for  instead  of  contri- 
buting to  its  support,  he  undermines  those  great  pillars  of  Tirtiie  and 
industry,  by  which  all  decent  society  must  l>e. sustained.  He  is  the 
disseminator  of  a  contagion,  under  whose  sickly  influence  eveiy  thing 
great  and  commendable  in  man  decays  and  dies,  under  vdiose  iftflu- 
ence  the  fruitful  fleld  returns  to  a  wilderness,  the*  smiling  yiHage  be- 
comes desolate,  and  the  splendid  city  crumbles  into  ruB ;  under 
whose  influence,  in  short,  were  it  to  become  universal,  all  the-^uio- 
bHng  duties  of  civilized  life  would  be  ne^ected,  man  revolt  back  inis 
a  state  of  sullen  barbarism,  and  become  ope  of  the  poorest,  weakest^ 
meanest  animals  of  the  forest. 

CORRECTION   OP  TIME. 

Tt  may  not,  perhaps,  be  generally  known,  that  those  who  were  bora 
before  the  28th  of  February,  1800,  should  after  that  day  reckon  their 
birtlMiays  a  day  later  than  before,  niiosc  who  were  living  before 
the  alteration  of  the  style  in  1751,  may  recollect,  that  aRer  that  alte- 
ration, their  birtli-days  were  reckoned  eleven  days  later.  A  further 
alteration  of  one  day  took  place  in  1800;  which  would,  in  the  usual 
course,  have  been  a  leap  year,  but  had  only  3^  days. 

If  we  8Up|K)9e  a  child  to  have  been  born  on  the  Slst  of  December, 
1796,  on  the  31st  of  December,  1 800,  he  had  lived  four  years  of  36$ 
days  each  ;  but  as  ever}-  fourth  year  should  have  366  days,  the  child 
was  not  four  years  old  till  the  1st  of  January,  1801.  And  a  man  .born 
the  Ist  of  January,  1751,  was  10  years  old  on  the  12th  of  Janoaiy, 
1761,  and  vvas  50  on  the  13th  of  January,  1801. 

TRUTH. 

There  are  few  crimes  more  infiamous  than  the  violation  of  Truth. 
It  is  apparent  that  men  can  be  social  beings  no  longer  than  they  be- 
lieve each  other.  Wheq  speech  is  employed  only  as  the  vehicle  of 
falsehood,  every  man  must  disunite  himself  from  others,  mhalnt  his 
own  cave,  and  seek  prey  only  for  himself.  Yet  the  law  of  truth, 
thus  sacred  and  necessary,  is  broken  without  punishment,  without 
censure,  in  compliance  with  inveterate  prejudice  and  prevailing  pu- 
9ioiL  Men  are  wining  to  credit  what  they  wish,  and  encourage  xatbci 
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those  who  gratify  then^  with  pleasure,  than  those  wiio  instruct  them 
with  fidelity, 

^  PIETT. 

Piefy  communicates  a  divine  lustre  to  the  female  mind — ^wit  and 
beanty^y  like  the  flower  of  the  field,  may  flourish  for  a  season ;  kmt 
let  it  be  remembered,  that,  lilLe  the  fragrant  blossoms  that  bloom  in 
the  air,  these  gifts  are  frail  and  fading;  age  will  nip  the  bloom  of- 
beanty  ;  sickness  and  sorrow  will  stop  the  current  of  wit  and  humor ; 
but  In  that  gloomy  time  which  is  appointed  for  ail,  piety  will  support 
the  drooping  soul,  like  a  refreshing  dew  upon  the  parched  earth. ' 

ON   CLEANLINESS. 

It  te  a  proverb  in  the  Levant,  that  no  prince  ever  died  of  the  plague ; 
the  meaning  of  which  only  is,  that  opulence,  and  the  many  resources 
it  afibrds,  are  preventatives  against  that  contagion.  Of  this  we  have 
fleen  recent  instances  in  the  pestilence  which  lately  ravaged  Algiers. 
It  has  been  remarked,  that  none  of  those  who  enjoyed  tlie  first  offices 
of  state,  were  attacked  by  this  distemper,  though  according  to  the 
precepts  of  the  Mahometan  religion,  tliey  were  obliged  to  appear  in 
public,  as  at  any  other  time,  and  though,  in  compliance  witli  geoeral 
eusiom,  they  gave  their  hand  to  be  kistied  indiscriminately,  to  every 
Uoor  who  came  to  beg  justice,  and  to  throw  himself  under  their  pro- 
tection. This  contagious  disorder  was  not  therefore  communicated 
to  them  by  contact;  which  must  be  attributed  to  their  great  cleanli- 
ness, to  the  use  of  bath^:,  and  to  the  frequent  ablutions  which  are  pre* 
scribed  them  by  the  law  of  IMahomot.  We  know  that  the  Mahomet- 
ans pray  five  or  six  times  a  day,  and  that  at  each  prayer,  those  whose 
ntuations  will  permit,  purify  themselves  by  washing  their  hands  ;  they 
generally  make  three  meals  every  duy,  and  cnch  meal  is  preceded 
by  the  same  ablutions ;  they  wash  themselves  also  every  time  they 
touch  -any  thing  unclean ;  so  that  in  this  respect,  their  religious  rites 
are  very  much  suited  to  the  nature  of  tlie  climate,  and  become  veiy 
salaCary  to  tliem  ;  since  it  is  known  by  experience,  that  water  alone 
Is  sufficient  to  carry  off  the  contagious  impurity  of  the  pestilence. 

For  a  like  reason,  the  subaltern  oflicers  belonging  to  the  household 
of  the  dey  of  Algiers,  such  as  those  wiio  inspect  the  different  depart- 
ments, secretaries,  clerks  in  the  various  offices,  &u;.  in  general  esc-ape 
the  plague ;  thoujrh  they  preserve  du/in^  (he  time  this  dreadful  opi- 
demical  dii^order  is  reigning  an  open  communir^tion  with  the  other 
Moors.  Of  300  officers  of  this  kind,  there  were  only  two  attacked 
during  the  last  pla(];ue  at  Algiers  ;  which  must  a))pear  almost  miracu- 
lous, since  the  populace  perislied  hy  thousands,  and  easily  caught 
the  infection,  on  account  of  their  dirtinesR.  and  m.^gligence  reflpecting 
their  persons.  There  is,  a))ove  all,  a  |)articulnr  sect  of  Mahometans, 
who  observe  several  points  of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  wfio,  in  general, 
exercise  mean,  but  lup.rative  employments,  such  as  servinu:  in  the 
public  baths,  selling  old  clothes,  &cc.  These  Mahometan  Jews,  at- 
tached to-ihe  minute  care  of  a  retail  trade,  and  living  in  nieannrss 
and  filth,  were  swept  otf,  almost  entirely,  by  the  last  plague  at  Alters ; 
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which  undoubtedly  still  more  confinns  the  great  advantages  of  clean- 
liness. 

The  more  attention  we  pay  to  the  phenomena  of  contagions  disor- 
ders, such  as  the  plague,  malignant  feyers,  small  pox,  &c.  we  shall 
crease  to  consider  the  principle  of  contagion  as  dispersed  throu^ioat  flie 
^ir ;  and  it  Is  now  more  and  more  confirmed  bj  observation,  that  these 
diseases  are  communicated  by  contact  either  mediate  or  immedlale. 
One  cannot,  therefore,  during  epidemical  distempers  of  this  kind,  too 
Btrongly  recommend  cleanliness  to  those  who  approach  the  sick,  or 
too  much  exhort  them  to  change  then*  dress  as  frequently  as  possible ; 
to  keep  exposed  to  the  air  the  clothes  they  have  used,  or  to  dip  tfaeip 
in  water;  to  wash  the  hands  and  fiaice  frequently,  and  to  make  this  a 
general  rule  above  all  when  they  have  touched  either  clothes  or  linen 
of  a  diseased  person.  This  attention  will  be  of  the  greatest  service 
in  stopping  the  course  of  infection,  but  unluckily  it  js  too  much  ne* 
{lected. 

PHILOSOPHY  AND  THEOSOPHY. 

There  is  a  philosophy,  hollow,  unsound. 

To  matter  confining  its  false  speculations ; 
Whose  flight  is  confined  within  Nature's  dull  round, 

Its  pinions  the  web  of  sophistic  persuasion. 

And  there's  a  philosophy  truly  Divine, 

That  traces  effects  up  to  spiritual  causes, 
Determines  the  link  of  the  chain  where  they  join, 

And  soars  to  an  infinite  height  ere  it  pauses. 

That  meanly  debases  the  image  of  God, 
To  rank  with  the  brutes  in  the  scale  of  creation  : 

This  raises  the  tenant  of  light  from  the  sod, 
And  bears  him  to  heaven,  his  primitive  station. 

Hail,  science  of  angels !  Tlicosophy,  hail ! 

That  shows  us  the  regions  of  bKss  by  reflection ; 
Removes  from  creation's  broad  mirror  the  vail, 

Where  spirit  and  matter  appear  in  connexion. 

It  breaks  on  the  soul  in  an  ocean  of  light, 

She  starts  from  her  lethargy,  stretches  her  pinions, 

Beholds  a  new  world  bursting  fort^  on  her  sight. 
And  soaring  in  extacy  claims  her  dominions. 

A  sense  of  original  dignified  worth, 

Her  bosom  expands  with  sublime  exultation ; 
8he  tastes  immortality  even  on  earth, 

In  light  that  eclipses  the  sun's  emanation. 

Be  sajQces  and  pedants  to  nature  confined, 

And  the  bat  darkly  flutter  in  Luna*s  pale  presence ; 

I'll  soar,  like  the  eagle,  through  regions  of  mind, 
In  the  blaze  of  that  sun  which  is  truth  in  its  essence. 


HYIM^. 


Jesus,  lover  of  my  soul,  let  me  to  thy  bosom  flj, 
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While  the  nearer  waters  roll,  while  the  tempest  still  is  high. 
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Hide  me,  O,  my  Saviour,  hide,  till  the  storm  of  life  is  past; 
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Safe  in to  tlie     ha  -  -  ven     guide,  O,      re  •  -  ceive, 
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O,  re  -  -  ceive,      O,      re  -  ceive  my    soul  at  last 
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1  JesQB,  lover  or  my  soul, 

Let  me  to  thy  boaom  fly, 
'    Wliile  the  nearer  waters  roll. 

While  the  tempest  still  is  hif^ . 
Hide  me,  O,  my  Saviour,  hide, 
Till  the  storm  of  life  Is  past ; 
Safe  into  the  haven  guide, 
O,  receive  my  soul  at  last 

2  Other  refuge  have  I  none, 

Hangs  my  helpless  soul  on  tbee ; 
Leave,  ah !  leave  me  not  alone, 

Still  support  and  comfort  me : 
All  my  trust  on  thee  is  stay'd. 

All  mine  help  from  thee  1  bring ; 
Cover  my  defenceless  head 

With  the  shadow  of  thy  wing. 

3  Thou,  0  God,  art  all  I  want; 

Mure  than  all  in  thee  I  find !  - 
Raise  the  follen,  cheer  the  faint. 

Heal  the  sick,  and  lead  the  blimL 
Just  and  holy  is  thy  name, 

I  am  all  unrighteousness ; 
Vile  and  full  of  sin  I  am. 

Thou  art  full  of  truth  and  grace. 

4  Plenteous  grace  with  thee  is  found, 

Grace  to  pardon  all  our  sin, 
If  we  walk  the  gospel  ground. 

With  thy  law  inscribed  withiiu 
Thou  of  life  the  fountain  art, 

Freely  let  me  take  of  thee, 
Sprine;  thou  up  within  my  heart. 

Rise  to  all  eternity !. 
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CHEERFULNESS. 

After  a  dark,  tempeatuous  nighty 
flow  pleaaant  is  the  moming  light! 
The  Sun  dispels  the  lurid  storm. 
And  Nature  wears  a  loyelier  fomi. 

After  a  scene  of  deep  distress, 
How  sweet  is  halcyon  Cheerfulness ! 
Shedding,  like  GKlead's  healing  balmy 
Through  all  the  soul,  a  holy  c^m. 

How  like  the  incense-breathing  Springy 
Where  all  the  plumy  warblers  sing. 
Does  Cheerfulness  a  charm  bestow, 
To  mitigate  the  throbs  of  wo. 

In  the  pure  heart  that  Virtue  gilds,  • 
Mild  Cheerfulness  a  temple  builds ; 
And  smiling  Joy,  her  daughter  lair, 
Preserves  a  habitation  there. 

Hail,  Cheerfulness !  shed  far  thy  light, 
Serenely  as  the  queen  of  night; 
And  grant  to  me  a  ray  benign, 
To  cheer  this  anxious  breast  of  mine. 

And,  let  thy  softest  charm  attend 
The  bosom  of  my  faithful  friend ; 
For,  her  endearing  smiles  impaii 
The  tendercst  joy  that  thrills  my  heart. 

THE  EYE. 

Magic,  wonder-beaming  eye! 
In  fiiy  narrow  circle  lie 
All  our  varied  hopes  and  fears. 
Sportive  smiles,  and  graceful  tears  f 
Eager  wishes,  wild  alarms, 
Rapid  feelmg's  potent  charms ! 
Wit  and  genius,  taste  and  sense. 
Shed,  through  thee,  their  influence ! 
Honest  iiidex  of  the  soul, 
Nobly  scorning  all  control. 
Silent  language,  ever  flowing. 
Every  secret  thought  avowmg, 
Pleasure's  seat,  Love's  favorite  throne, 
Eveiy  triumph  is  thy  own  i 
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THE  TEAR. 

Sacred  bopn  of  fayoriiig  Heaven ! 

Test  of  reasouy  pearly  tear! 
In  some  bounteous  moment  ^ven, 

Soothing^  anginsh  most  serere  I 

Melting  child  of  mute  aSiefion, 
Miserj^'s  due,  and  feeling's  gem! 

Precious  pledge  of  young  aiBection, 
Fairest  flower  on  pity's  stem ! 

Reconcilement's  sweet  oblationi 
Healing  the  distempeFd  heart ! 

Friendship's  dearest,  best  libation. 
Balm  for  every  anxious  smart! 

Oh  how  near  allied  to  sorrow 
Are  our  transports  most  sincere!^ 

E'en  delight  is  forc'd  to  borrow 
Feelings  rich|  expressive  tear ! 

Humid  eyes,  that  softly  languish. 
What  do  your  ftill  orbs  declare  1 

Dew-drop,  form'd  of  hope  and  anguish. 
Love  himself  has  pUic'd  thee  there! 


EPIGRAM. 

On  Lucy-Ann's  face  aD,  astonish'd,  may  find, 
The  rose's  deep  bloom,  with  the  lily  combin'd ; 
But  to  trace  this  fine  union  requires  no  great  pothei^ 
For  rouge  causes  one — dMpaiion  the  other. 


MAXIMS. 

He  that  hath,  or  would  have,  fnends,  must  show  himself  friendly. 

The  hope  of  the  ungodly  is  like  dust  that  is  blown  away  with  the 
wind;  like  a  thin  froth  that  is  driven  away  with  the  storm ;  like  the 
9moke  thatis  dispersed  with  the  tempest,  and  passeth  away  as  the  re« 
membrance  of  a  guest  tliat  tarrieth  but  a  day. 

The  passions  are  the  only  orators  that  succeed ;  they  are,  as  it 
were,  nature's  art  of  eloquence,  fraught  with  infallible  rules. 

He  knows  not  how  to  speak  who  cannot  be  silent;  still  less  how 
to  act  with  vigor  and  decision. 


1^  VOMIB^STIC  MANUFACTURfiS. 
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INCREASE  OF  DOMESTIC  MANUFACTURES. 

The  Me88.  Harriets,  of  Richmond,  Vfrginia,  Are  building  on  the 
canal  in  the  ricinity  of  (hat  city,  a  Spinning  and  Weaving  Manufac- 
tory, which  willcostTiearfytNiehtfndrc^  thoiiaand  dollars.  In  order 
to  aroid  the  usual  fate  of  "faiich  insChationB,  it  is  built  on  an  entirely 
new  plan,  being  almost  completely  fire-proof;  the  floors  are  Bop- 
ported  on  arches  of  brick,  so  ftat  n  one  room  should  catch  fire,  iff 
contents  may  be  consumed  without  spreading  the  flames  to  the  otfier 
fMurts  of  the  building.  It  will  go  into  operation  in  about  three  months. 
There  is  an  opening  in  that  city  for  other  branches  of  numufactures, 
which  gentlemen  of  capital  and  enterprise  might  undoubtedly  pro- 
secute with  advantage  to  themselves  and  benefit  to  the  country.  We 
want  cutlery  and  hardware,  scythes,  knives  and  forks,  all  sorts  of 
tools  for  carpenters,  8cc.  &cc.  and  in  that  place  abundant  suppKes  of 
coal^  iron,  and  water,  can  t>e  procured,  with  the  greatest  fjEU^ility. 

AMEAICAV  WINE. 

From  the  following  advertisement,  which  we  copy  from  a  paper 
published  at  Cincinqati,  (Oliio)  it  appears,  that  the  colony  of  ento*- 
prising  and  industrious  Swiss,  who  have  settled  in  the  Indiana  tenj- 
tory,  have  succecnied  in  making  wine  from  the  Bordeaux  grape,  ia 
no  wise  inferior  to  that  imported  from  France  ;  and  that  they  have 
also  cultivated  with  success  the  Madeira  and  other  grapes  proper  for 
manufacturing  irhtte  wines.. 

The  United  States,  as  tlicy  embrace  almost  every  variety  of  cli- 
mate, arc  destined  to  produce  every  article,  either  of  necessity,  con- 
venience, or  luxury,  which  is  raised  in  the  torrid  zone,  or  the  more 
temperate  climutes  of  the  north. 

*  U€<?  a  Utile  tcinefor  thy  8tomacK%  take.* 

"  Daniel  DebaUez  respectfully  informs  his  friends  and  the  public 
in  general,  that  he  has  just  received  a  supply  of  good  I^ed  Wine,  the 
growth  of  the  New  iSwilzerland  (Indiana  Territory)  vineyards,  su- 
perior ill  quality  to  the  common  Uordeaux  Claret,  and  besides  pos- 
eessing  the  precious  advantage  (in  case  iif  sickness)  of  being  exempt 
from  the  mixtures  usually  mtnch  d  in  the  imported  wines.  He  offers 
his  wine  at  two  dollars  per  gallon,  and  he  ^^\\\  be  supplied  afterwards 
with  old  red,  white,  and  Madeira  wine,  of  ihe  same  vineyanls.  For 
the  accommodation  of  the  tavern-keepers  and  other  gentlemen,  he 
will  provide  them  with  small  ke<^s  and  bottles,  to  be  taken  back  for 
tlie  same  price  paid.  He  pled;i;es  himseif,  that  those  willing  to  make 
an  csfiay  of  ihis  wine,  will  soon  be  convinced  of  the  possibility  to 
raise,  on  the  soil  of  the  United  States,  wins*  of  as  g;ood  a  quality  as 
wliat  is  imp*Mted  from  Europe.  He  hopes,  however,  that  our  coun* 
try's  friends  will  en<leavor,  by  their  patronaire,  to  support  tlie  exer- 
tions of  the  Swiss  to  introduce  and  p-onatrit**  amonff  us,  a  rultureas 
advantajiciou.^  to  the  interest  of  America,  as  necessary  to  the  health 
and  comfort  of  her  cftizene.'* 
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.  IX OF  CONSCIENCE. 

91.  Conscience  is  formed  in  every  oitn  from  the  principles  of  his 
pardeular  religion,  according  to  his  internal  reception  thereof. 

92.  Conscience  amongst  christians  is  formed  by  the  real  truths  of 
Gad*8  Word,  or  by  the  doctrines  which  are  thence  derived,  according 
to  tfaeir  reception  in  the  heart ;  from  whence  iEi  person  is  acquainted 
with  the  truths  of  revehition,  and  comprehendeth  them  according  to 
the  measure  of  his  capacity,  and  afterwards  loveth  them,  and  prac- 
fiseth  them ;  he  then  beginncth  to  acquire  a  conscience.  To  receive 
tbeoi  in  the  heart  is  the  same  thing  as  to  receive  them  in  the  will ;  for 
the  wiil  of  man  (s  what  is  called  his  heart.  Hence  it  is  that  the  words 
aiul  actions  of  conscientious  people  flow  all  iVom  the  heart ;  for 
having  nof  a  double,  or  divided  mind,  they  act  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  goodness  and  truth,  so  far  as  they  understand  and  believe 

93.  Conscience  may  be  rendered  more  perfect  in  those  who  are  in 
a  particular  illomination,  and  clear  perception  of  divine  truths,  thun 
m  those  who  are  less  illuminated,  and  whose  perception  is  more  ob- 
scure. 

,9V  llie  very  essence  of  the  spiritual  life  of  man  consisteth  in  a 
true  and  upright  conscience  ;  for  therein  his  faith  is  united  with  charity, 
oo  that  to  act  from,  and  according  to  conscience,  is  to  act  from  and 
according  to  his  spiritual  life,  and  to  act  contrary  to  conscience,  is  to 
act  contrary  to  his  life.  Hence  it  is,  tliat  to  act  according  to  con- 
science is  aUended  with  a  tranquillity  of  peace,  and  an  internal 
blessedness ;  but  to  act  contrary  to  conscience  is  attended  with  an 
Internal  pain  and  uneasiness.  This  pain  is  what  is  called  the  sting 
of  conscience. 

95.  Man  is  endowed  with  a  conscience  of  what  Is  good,  and  aeon- 
science  of  what  is  right ;  a  conscience  of  what  is  good  is  the  con- 
science of  his  internal  man,  and  a  conscience  of  what  is  right  is  the 
eonscience  of  his  external  man  ;  a  conscience  of  what  is  good  c-on- 
sisteth  in  acting  according  to  the  laws  and  precepts  of  faith,  from  an 
Internal  affection  or  regard  thereto ;  but  a  conscience  of  what  is  right 
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consiBteth  in  acting  according  to  the  la^s  of  civil  and  moral  establish- 
ments, from  an  external  affection  or  reganl.  They  fvho  have  a  cot- 
science  of  what  is  good,  have  also  a  conscience  of  what  is  right ;  int 
they  who  have  only  a  conscience  of  what  is  right,  are  in  a  capacilj  of 
receiving  a  conscience  of  what  is  good,  and  do  receive  it  when  thcj 
arc  properly  instructed. 

96.  Conscience  in  those  who  are  in  charity  towards  their  neighbor, 
is  a  conscience  of  what  is  just  and  true,  because  it  is  formed  by  a  be- 
lief in  the  truth  ;  but  conscience  in  those  who  are  in  love  fowarda  the 
Lord,  is  a  conscience  of  what  is  good,  because  it  is  formed  by  the 
love  of  truth.  The  conscience  of  the  latter  is  superior  to  that  of  (he 
former,  and  is  called  the  perception  of  truth  by  tlie  influence  of  good- 
ness. They  who  have  a  conscience  of  what  is  true,  belong  to  the 
spiritual  kingdom  of  tlie  Lord  ;  but  they  who  have  a  superior  con- 
science, which  is  called  perception,  belong  to  the  celestial  kQigdom 
of  the  Lord. 

97.  But  the  meaning  and  nature  of  conscience  may  be  iDostnted 
by  examples ;  as  lor  instance :  If  a  man  is  in  possession  of  another's 
property,  w  ithout  his  knowledge,  so  that  he  could  dispose  of  it  to  his 
own  advantage,  secure  from  the  apprehensions  of  the  law,  or  ihe  loss 
of  credit  and  reputation,  and  yet  should  restore  it  to  its  right  owner, 
because  he  has  no  lawful  claim  to  it  himself,  such  a  person  is  eadued 
with  conscience,  inasmuch  as  he  doeth  good  for  the  sake  of  goodySpd 
justice  for  the  sake  of  justice.  Suppose  again,  that  a  man  bath  it  m 
his  power  to  be  prefrrred  to  some  place  of  distinction,  bnl  he  hath 
good  reason  to  imagine  that  his  competitor  is  better  qualified  for  the 
place  than  himself,  and  on  this  conviction  he  giveth  up  hb  own  claitai 
for  the  good  of  his  country  and  the  public ;  such  a  person  is  endued 
with  a  $;(M>d  conscience:  And  so  in  other  instances. 

93.  Hence  we  may  conclude  what  sortx)f  persons  they  are  who 
have  no  conscience ;  they  are  discoverable  by  the  rule  of  contra- 
riety ;  as  for  instance  :  where  men  for  the  sake  of  self-interest  woold 
endeavor  to  make  w  rong  appear  right,  or  evil  to  appear  good,  and 
vice  versfL,  they  have  no  conscience,  nor  do  tJiey  know  what  con- 
gcience  is :  and  if  they  are  taught,  they  do  not  believe  in  any  snch  thing, 
and  ,«<omctimes  do  not  wish  to  believe.  Such  are  they  who  act  en- 
tirely from  motives  of  worldly  and  self-interest. 

99.  They  >>  lio  have  received  no  conscience  in  this  world  can  re- 
ceive none  in  tlic  next,  and  therefore  cannot  be  saved ;  the  reason 
whereof  is,  because  tliere  la  in  them  no  frame  or  fitness  of  sul  ject,  to 
receive  the  influx  and  operation  of  heaven,  that  is,  of  the  Lord  tbrough 
the  heavens,  whereby  he  may  dmw  them  to  himself;  for  conscience 
is  that  frame  or  fitness  of  subject,  which  is  accommodated  to  the  ^  re* 
oeption  of  heavenly  inOux. 

X.  OF  LIBERT1\ 

100.  All  Liberty  hath  relation  to  love  ;  for  what  a  man  loveth,  thnt 
he  dorth  freely  ;  of  consequence,  all  liberty  hath  relation  to  the  will ; 
for  what  a  man  loveth,  that  he  also  do><ireth  or  willeth  ;  and  inasmuch 
as  the  love  and  the  will  constitute  the  life  of  man,  therefore  liberty 
also  doeth  the  same.    Hence  the  true  nature  of  liberty  may  appear, 
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rix.  That  it  is  the  offspring  of  the  love  and  the  will,  and  therefore  of 
he  life  of  man ;  and  this  is  the  reason  that  whensoever  a  man  acteth 
with  liberty,  he  appeareth  to  himself  to  act  as  from  himself 

^01.  To  do  evil  with  liberty  appeareth  like  liberty,  but  is  indeed 
slavery ;  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  liberty  derived  from  self-love  and  the 
love  of  the  world,  which  are  both  of  them  from  hell :  Such  liberty  ia 
likewise  actually  turned  into  slavery  aAer  death;  for  every  man  who 
hath  lived  under  the  influence  of  such  liberty,  becometh  then  a  vile 
slave  in  hell.  But  (o  do  good  with  liberty  is  true  liberty,  inasmuch  as 
it  proceedeth  from  love  towards  the  Lord,  and  love  towards  our 
neighbor,  which  are  both  of  them  from  heaven.  This  liberty  remain- 
eth  also  after  death,  and  becometh  then  true  liberty,  for  every  man 
frbo  hath  lived  under  its  influence  becometh  then  in  heaven,  ^  a  son 
abidiog  in  the  house  forever."  To  tliis  purpose  the  Lord  teachetb, 
when  he  saith,  "  Whosoever  committeth  sin  is  the  servant  of  sin  ; 
and  the  servant  abideth  not  in  thie  house  for  ever ;  but  the  son  abideth 
for  ever ;  if  the  son  therefore  shall  make  you  free,  ye  shall  be  free  in- 
deed," John  viii.  ver.  34, 35,  36.  Inasmuch  now  as  all  gooit  cometh 
from  the  Lord,  and.  all  evil  from  hell,  it  follows  plainly,  that  liberty 
consisteth  in  being  led  by  the  Lord,  and  slavery  in  being  led  by  hell. 

102.  Man  is  free  to  think  evil  and  falsehood,  and  likewise  to  prac- 
tise them,  so  far  as  human  laws  do  not  restrain  him,  tliat  he  may  be 
In  a  capacity  of  being  reformed :  For  the  affections  of  goodness  and 
truth  must  be  implanted  in  his  love  and  his  will,  before  they  can  take 
root  in  his  life ;  and  this  cannot  be  unless  he  is  at  liberty  to  follow  the 
dictates  of  evil  and  falsehood,  as  well  as  of  goodness  and  tnitli.  This 
liberty  is  given  to  every  man  from  the  Lord ;  and  when  his  under- 
standing is  under  the  influence  of  goodness  and  truth,  the  Lord  at  such 
times  implanteth  them  in  his  love  and  his  will,  and  so  in  the  very  es- 
sence of  his  life,  whereby  he  effectcth  his  reformation,  in  proportion  aa 
he  refuseth  his  assent  at  such  times  to  the  dictates  of  evil  and  false- 
hood. Whatever  is  implanted  in  a  state  of  freedom  abideth,  but  what- 
ever is  implanted  in  a  state  of  compulsion  doth  not  abide ;  inasmuch 
aa  a  state  of  compulsion  is  not  according  to  tlie  will  of  the  person 
compelled,  but  according  to  the  will  of  the  person  who  compelleth. 
Hence  it  is  that  a  free  service  is  acceptable  unto  the  Lord,  but  not  a 
forced  service ;  for  a  free  service  is  a  service  proceeding  from  love^ 
but  a  forced  service  is  not  so. 

103.  The  liberty  of  doing  good,  and  the  liberty  of  doing  evil, 
though  in  outward  appearance  they  seem  alike,  yet  are  as  different, 
and  as  distant  from  each  other,  as  heaven  and  hell.  Indeed,  the  liberty 
of  doing  good  is  from  heaven,  and  is  called  celestial  liberty  ;  but  the 
liberty  of  doing  evil  is  from  hell,  and  is  called  infernal  liberty.  In  pro- 
portion also  as  a  man  V6  under  the  influence  of  the  one,  in  the  same 
proportion  he  is  removed  from  the  influence  of  the  othe**..  since  "  no 
man  can  serve  two  masters  ;''*  which  is  likewise  plain  from  this  cir- 
cumstance, that  all  wlio  are  under  the  influence  of  the  infernal  liberty, 
think  it  the  greatest  slavery  and  compulsion  to  be  restrained  from  the 
lusts  of  evil,  and  the  imaginations  of  falsehood ;  but  all  who  are  under 
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the  influence  of  the  celestial  liberty,  conceive  horror  at  the  Teiy  idea 
of  indulging  their  evil  lusts,  and  Talsc  imaginations ;  and  would  fed  the 
greatest  torment  in  being  compelled  tliereto. 

104.  Forasmuch  as  in  liberty  of  action  a  man  appeareth  to  act  Aon 
himself,  or  his  own  selfhood,  [^propriutn]  therefore  a  celestial  libcr^ 
may  be  also  called  a  celesHal  self-hoody  or  proprium  ;  and  an  inferBil 
liberty  may  be  called  an  infernal  aclf-hoody  or  proprium.  An  infeml 
self-hood  is  what  a  man  hath  by  nature,  and  bringeth  with  him  into 
the  world,  and  this  is  mere  evil ;  but  a  celestial  self-hood  is  what  a 
man  hath  by  refonnation  from  the  Lord,  and  this  is  pure  goodness. 

105.  Hence  may  be  collected  the  true  nature  and  meaning  of  free- 
will, tIs.  That  it  consisteth  in  doing  good  of  free  choice  and  inclina- 
tioD,  and  belongeth  to  all  such  as  are  under  the  guidance  of  the  Lord ; 
and  they  are  under  the  guidance  of  the  Lord,  who  love  goodness  and 
troth  purely  for  their  own  sahcs. 

106.  A  man  nmy  discern  tlie  kind  and  quality  of  liberty  which  hs 
possesses,  by  the  pleasure  he  finds  in  thinking,  conversing,  actSog^ 
hearing,  and  seeing ;  for  all  pleasure  is  the  offspring  of  love. 

f  7*9  be  CQtithiued.J 


TO  THE  EDITORS. 

Gkstlgmen, 

I  beg  leave  to  send  you  a  few  remarks,  made  in  a  moment  of  lei- 
sure. If  you  thhik  them  worth  insertion,  I  shall,  perhaps,  continus 
them.  It  will  readily  be  observed  they  are  of  the  New  Jerusalem 
school,  though  I  have  not  introduced  the  name  of  its  temporal  founder; 
for  which  name  some  of  our  brethren  appear  to  be  as  anxious  as 
good  Catholics  have  been  for  that  of  the  mother  Mary  formerly.  This 
is  Uie  more  remarkable,  as  Baron  Swedeutiorg)  in  the  first  instance, 
published  the  divinity  of  the  New  Jerusalem  anonymously,  witliout 
atiixing  his  own  name,  though  aftenvartls  inserted  on  the  recom- 
niendation  of  Mr.  Hartley.  From  which  it  appears,  that  Baron  Swe- 
denborg  was  no  way  solicitous,  by  inteqiosing  his  pro|)er  name,  to 
usurf)  any  portion  of  the  adoration  resulting  from  the  perusal  of  tlie 
New  Doctrines  by  those  whose  minds  arc  suitably  prepared.  Indeed 
it  npi>ears  to  me  not  only  absurd,  but  liorrihie,  to  give  it  any  other 
waine  than  that  of  the  "  True  Christian  Relisjion." 

Among  the  literary  phenomena  of  the  preisent  times,  it  is  none  of  the 
least,  that  the  celebrated  professor  Stewart,  of  Edinburgh,  should  offer, 
in  his  celebrated  "  Philosophical  Essays,**  the  same  precise  meaqji  for 
expressing  spiritual  properties,  and  for  f)rin[rin<;  them  imder  sensual 
cognizance,  (see  pages  1 5.0  (>)  as  was  laid  down  by  the  prophet  of 
the  New  Church  fifty  years  n^o,  ainl  for  the  last  twenty  years  pub- 
licly preacL^'d  in  the  British  metropolis,  under  the  tcnn  Correspond' 
eiiee.  Mr.  Stewart,  in  n^jecting  the  theories  of  Priestley,  Hartley, 
Dnrwin,  and  Tooke,  on  this  point,  offers  this  as  his  o/rn,  and  as  such, 
the  Tendon  reviewers  pass  it  by. 

Such  are  the  pitiful  results  of  selfish  blindness  and  bigotrj',  the  sure 
symptoms  of  man's  fallen  and  ilepttded  state.  We  sincerely  ho(»e,  how- 
ever, that  the  name  of  the  Scottish  philosopher  may  l>e  of  more  effi- 
cacy than  that  of  the  real  author,  in  spreading  the  truth.     When  a 
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condemned,  by  common  consent,  as  a  fit  subject  under  a  star 
lunacy,  his  heirs,  those  next  of  kin,  are  supposed  to  have  legal 
m  his  property.  It  is  on  tliis  principle  we  suppose  that  Mr. 
t,  as  well  as  many  of  the  revolutionary  philosophers  of  France 
him,  have  played  the  jackdaw.  Would  to  God  they  had  also 
:he  spirit  and  /{/e,  thc  goods  of  thai  theology ;  so  maiiy  of 
rould  never  have  come  under  the  axe  of  the  guiUofiiie. 

lan  is  distinguished  into  Internal  and  External, 
internal  man  is  an  immortal  spirit,  coiyoined  with  the  spiritual 
and  subsisting  therefrom. 

external  man  is  the  animal  nature,  or  materially  conjoined 
ith. 

external  man  is  alive  by  virtue  of  its  union  with  the  internal 
itual  man,  for  on  separation,  the  former  ceases  to  exist;  it  is 

spiritual  body  exists  also  by  its  connexion  with  a  greater  wpi- 
K>dy,  of  which  it  forms  a  part :  But  not  by  virtue  of  its  con- 

with  the  external  part  of  man.    We  read,  '*  I  am  the  vine,  ye 

branches." 

Grand  Man,  or  Deity,  after  whose  image  and  Dkeness  man 
ade,  as  we  read  in  Genesis,  having  life  eternal  and  immntable, 
ally  in  himself,  is  consequently  the  source  of  all  life,  which  is 
ed  to  man,  as  a  recipient,  and  also  to  all  other  created  things, 
eby  we  may  perceive  the  threefold  nature  of  man ;  having  ce- 
life  by  internal  union  with  his  Creator  and  Lord  ;  spiritual  life 
ue  of  the  intermediate  state  of  his  spirit,  between  the  celestial 
Creator,  and  the  natural  or  animal  life  without,  and  by  thia  latter 
Jng  from  the  former. 

«  essential  principle,  or  seed  of  the  human  race,  must  then  ema- 
om  the  Deity,  for  he  made  man  a  living  soul,  and  breathed  into 
e  breath  of  lives,  as  we  read  in  Genesis. 
'  soul  then,  or  internal  man,  being  in  its  nature  eternal,  must 
t>ecn  prior  to  the  body,  or  external  man,  which  was  subse^ 
f  conjoined  thereto. 

!  matter  thus  adjoined  to  spirit,  by  the  process  of  nourishment, 
d  from  dead  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  being  totally 
u  itself,  cannot  bo,  nor  is  it  spiritually  animated  by  its  being  in- 
atcd  with  the  body,  but  it  is  corporeally  so,  that  is  to  say,  ap- 
\y  80. 

i  arrangement  and  formation  then  of  the  human  system,  must 
ording  to  the  model  pre-existing  in  the  spiritual  system,  in  ow 
It  the  intermd  man  may  be  fitted  for  the  exercise  of  cxteroai 
ms. 

I  as  there  can  be  no  life  without  or  beyond  the  sphere  of  the 
d  man,  so,  wherever  we  find  life,  we  rationally  presume  there  is 

being  in  all  and  eveiy  part  of  a  human  body,  excepting  in  what 
ted,  and  no  where  else  beyond  it,  the  spirit,  or  life,  then,  must 
n  bodily  form,  and  reciprocally ;  the  bodily  form  must  be  the 
form  as  the  spirit  of  man,  that  is,  the  internal  man. 
3  order  is  perceived  in  the  human  system,  the  skin  being  dis- 
in  conformity  to  the  lineaments  of  the  flesh,  and  lh«  (ks«^  ^^ 
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cording  to  the  skeleton  of  the  bones,  which  skeleton  is  adminUf 
adapted  to  the  Rafety  and  functions  of  the  inner  parts,  these  Tilal 
parts,  the  brain,  lungs,  and  heart  particularly,  being  fortified  with  strosg 
bones. 

Those  inner  parts  of  the  body,  the  brain,  lungs,  heart,  &lc.  do  not 
depend  upon  man's  sensorium  for  impetus,  as  the  outer  parts  do ;  t 
certain  evidence  that  man's  life  is  not  absolute,  but  deriyatiYey  and  tint 
his  functions  are  not  independent,  but  co-operative  merely. 

This  co-operation  may  l>e  in  order,  by  law,  or  disorderly^  contrtiy 
to  law,  according  to  the  dictates  of  the  wjll. 

The  first  course  conducts  him  to  celestial  life  and  happiness.  The 
latter  to  infi^mal  life  and  misery. 

If  the  heart  and  lungs  move  independently  of  man's  sensoriimi, 
their  motion  must  depend  on  a  (lower  more  interior  than  is  cogaiia- 
ble  by  our  outward  senses  in  a  direct  way.  But  it  is  provable  by  m- 
daction ;  as  such  an  eflbct  must  have  a  moving  cause,  and  no  such 
moving  cause  is  predicable  of  mere  matter. 

Such  motion  then  is  of  the  internal  man,  and  is  a  type  of  flie  ac- 
tivity of  spiritual  life,  those  organs  being  ever  in  incessant  action, 
waking  or  asleep ;  they  obey  not  the  same  laws,  in  this  respeeti  as 
file  more  external  memtiers  of  the  body,  which  require  rest 

The  internal  man,  then,  never  sleeps,  though  the  external  man 
does. 

If  such  was  the  condition  of  the  human  body  in  general,  such  moit 
have  been  the  case  with  its  parts  respectively. 

There  must  iiave  t>een  a  head,  lungs,  a  heart,  legs,  &c.  to  the  spi- 
ritual  body. 

There  being  nothing  without  its  use,  each  part  was,  as  it  were, 
a  distinct  stage  of  action  for  the  performance  of  its  peculiar  use. 

The  head,  like  the  celestial  heaven,  was  placed  over  the  lower  parts 
for  government ;  this  was  its  use.  There  were  placed  the  organs  of 
sense,  in  their  primary  functions. 

The  lungs,  like  the  spiritual  world,  which  is  invisible  to  us  at  pi^ 
tent,  and  placed  in  the  midst  (between  heaven  and  hell,  serves  to  ela- 
borate the  materials  for  life,  by  giving  iM^at  to  the  blood ;  the  same  is 
difinsed  in  circulation  over  the  system.  Such  is  the  process  performed 
by  the  understanding,  for  the  regeneration  of  the  will  of  man ;  it  elabo- 
rates the  knowledge  presented  outwards,  and  adds  new  stimuli  from 
withm,  to  that  already  attained. 

The  will  is  the  depository  of  this  stimuli,  which  is  doctrinally  called 
the  recipient  of  charity,  or  goodness. 

If  the  spiritual  man  has  a  head,  &lc.  he  must  also  have  eyes,  month, 
nose,  ears,  and  all  otlier  organs,  and  these  organs  cannot  be  supposed 
to  eiust  without  appropriate  functions. 

It  foMows  that  the  spiritual,  or  immortal  man,  smells,  tastes,  sees, 
and  hears. 

If  so,  there  must  be  diversified  objects  of  sense,  in  the  work!  of 
spirits,  agreeably  to  the  being  who  is  to  enjoy  them. 

The  soul  being  spiritual,  therefore  immortal,  and  having  its  ultimate 
residence  in  its  own  accordant  world ;  the  objects  of  its  senses  must 
he  spiritual  also. 

THERON 
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XOGUE  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  POLITICS,  BETWEEN 

TWO  ISRAELITES. 

'.  Well,  my  friend,  have  you  been  able  to  shake  off  the  bondage 
lose  false  principles  in  which  you  have  been  educated,  and  which 
customs  of  the  times  have  rivetted  so  closely  on  the  mmds  of  all  ? 
h  You  cannot  be  serious,  J.,  in  supposing  that  I,  who  you  will 
nowledge  have  been  always  conscientious,  and  moderate  in  my 
tical  creed,  should  see  any  reason  to  abandon  it  altogether, 
f.  I  do— and  hope  to  be  able  to  convince  you,  as  I  know  you  are 
u  to  conviction,  that  a  man  of  the  New  Church  must  abandon  all 
se  things. 

I.  I  am  afraid  you  arc  too  metaphysical — but  let  mc  bear  what 
I  have  to  say  on  this  subject.  . 

L  Tou  have  a  new  form  of  doctrine  in  your  church ;  it  teaches 
t  all  things  of  self-derived  intelligence  must  be  conquered  and  de- 
»yed.  This  was  represented  by  the  destruction  of  the  Canaanitea 
the  Jews.  Of  this  class  is  the  politics  of  mankind,  as  we  see 
m  at  this  day.  Those  who  profess  them  are  always  shifting  their 
und,  as  tlieir  interest  appears  to  dictate.  They  are  constantly  en* 
oped  in  contention  and  strife,  which  appears  to  be  a  very  improper 
no  for  a  Christian  to  bear  a  part  in. 

J  I  am  sensible  that  what  you  say  is  true,  but  yet  this  is  more 
lass  the  case  in  all  worldly  matters. ;  there  is  nothing  so  good  but 
lay  be  embittered  and  adulterated  by  bad  men.  But  the  motive 
nyself  and  many  others  being  good,  as  we  have  in  view  the  welfare 
lur  country,  I  can  see  no  cause  to  retract  or  renounce  my  opi- 
ns  on  politics. 

i.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  your  politics,  and  those  of  many  of 
ir  friends,  are  much  under  the  influence  of  Christian  principles,  and 
s  serve  to  render  the  subject  more  tolerable  to  society  than  it 
old  otherwise  be.  But  in  this  you  may  perceive  tiiat  the  partial 
Ml  you  do,  in  a  general  way,  produces  more  universal  evils  ;  for, 
eclat  that  politics  acquire  from  your  interference,  has  a  tendency 
support  the  system  of  strife,  and  draw  off  thereby  the  minds  of 
oy  from  the  study  of  genuine  truth,  and  the  moral  rules  of  life. 
B.  If  there  be  any  person  of  this  description  in  the  ranks  of  politi- 
ns,  they  would  be  engaged  in  some  worse  way,  if  taken  off  this 
orite  pursuit,  so  that  it  appears  to  me  there  is  on  the  whole  more 
mthan  loss. 

J.  My  business  is  not  with  those  out  of  the  church,  as  the  apostle 
th  "  they  are  a  rule  unto  themselves,"  but  it  is  my  desire  to  press 
'  convictions  of  what  1  think  is  a  practical  duty  inculcated  by  our 
ctrines.  The  time  is  come,  we  all  believe,  for  the  separation  of 
;  evil  and  false  from  the  good  and  true ;  and  the  command  is, 
}ome  ye  out   from  among  them." 

B.  Really  it  seems  very  strange  that  a  man  should  abandon  every 
ng,  however  useful  in  itself,  or  innocent  in  its  intention,  merely  for 
Iread  of  evils  which,  allow  me  to  say,  a|)pear  to  be  very  casuistical. 
J.  My  friend,  you  know  we  look  for  a  new  heaven  and  a  new 
:ih,  on  which  dwclleth  righteousness.    How  ia  this  to  come  to 
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pass,  but  by  adhering  to  the  Bpiritual  rules,  in  their  moral  and  pru 
tical  application?  Do  you— -can  you  doubt— that  a  man  ^vho  gives 
up  all  politics  and  parties,  and  fulfils  his  civil  obligations  on  the  broad 
rule  of  Christian  principles,  will  ever  be  wanting  to  what  is  needfU 
therein  ?  Will  he  not  then  be  at  peace  with  all,  and  they  with  bn» 
this  root  of  bitterness  being  plucked  out  of  the  heart  ? 

B.  I  consider  myself  not  only  a  spiritual  man  of  the  church,  but  a 
natural  man,  as  to  all  my  ordinary  functions  in  life ;  and  why,  then, 
should  I  not  approve  or  disapprove  of  the  acts  of  the  admimstrvtiaii, 
as  they  may  appear  to  me  right  or  wrong;  this  would  be  refinquiahii^ 
the  glorious  privileges  I  enjoy  as  a  citiscn  of  this  free  country. 

A,  You  are  not  wrong  inlr^oicing  at  the  freedom  of  your  countiy, 
since  that  freedom  is  needful  for  the  security  of  the  freedom  of  pub- 
lic worship,  and  of  printhig  what  we  deem  necessary  for  the  propa- 
gation of  Uie  principles  of  our  holy  relis^on.  Yet  if  I  can  show  you 
a  more  excellent  way,  as  the  apostle  saith,  to  advance  those  favorite 
views  of  yours,  would  you  not  embrace  it  ? 

li.  I  would  not  be  adverse  to  it,  1  assure  you,  but  what  is  your 
projetrt  ? 

Ji.  It  has  been,  then,  for  some  time,  my  opinion,  as  the  correct  sense 
of  our  doctrmes,  that  n  man,  in  his  Christian  character,  best  and  most 
effectually  subserves  the  various  essential  interests  of  society,  and 
be  can  onlj*  ilo  this  by  throwing  off  every  hindrance,  rejecting  eve- 
ry fictitious  obligation  of  duty  imposed  by  artifice  and  design,  and  which 
imleed  are  intended  merely  as  gull- traps  by  tliose  who  fabricate 
fliem,  staiidhis;  fast  by  the  Scriptures  as  the  only  sure  guide  and  rulb 
of  action.  The  Scriptures  were  given  as  a  rule  of  action,  for  we  are 
told  most  exfdicitly,  "  blessed  are  ye  if  ye  do  them."  But  man  has 
sought  out  many  inventions  of  his  own,  and  (hey  have  led  him  astray 
into  ci*ooked  ways,  and  by-|)atli8.  Politics  is  included  in  moraia,  as 
the  minor  in  the  major. 

B.  TlKi  arornmeut  you  make  use  of  Is  very  good  as  to  religiouB  du- 
ties, but  as  to  my  civil  duties? 

A.  You  will  recollect  that  you  have  made  a  good  profession  fo  be 
for  the  King  Eternal,  and  not  for  another.  How  easy  is  it  to  per- 
ceive, that  by  takiuj?  this  exalted  course,  the  nations  around  you  i«ill 
soon  see  how  far  you  are  above  their  low  sqabbles;  consequently,  they 
will  honor  you,  and  many  come  into  your  society,  r^icing  in  the 
hope  set  before  tfiem,  you  will  be  as  juds:e6  and  umpires  among  the 
p«N'>i)le,  who  will  look  to  you  for  that  di^ribution  of  justice,  which 
thiMr  own  vain  and  selfish  contentions  forbid  them  to  expect  (rum 
anscmg  themselves. 

B.  I  think  it  of  the  greatest  importance  that  our  aBsemblymen, 
conerressmen,  governor,  and  other  majristrates,  blioidd  be  good  men 
ami  true.  I  think  it  proper  to  visit  political  elubs,  read  political  pi- 
per.'^, and  attend  electionn,  that  we  may  have  the  best  that  offers. 

A.  As  for  the  newspapers,  you  can  derive  no  instructions  from 
tliem ;  the  characters  of  the  candidates  are  so  glossed  over  by  mer- 
c<'n'iries,  that  no  one  can  tell  what  to  make  of  them.  One  side  only 
of  the  man*s  ehara«-ter  is  given  by  his  enemies,  which  is  bearing  false 
witno^^H,  for  a  true  »%itne!^s  will  give  die  whole  tnith,  describing  both 
tii«;8  ami  virtues ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  friends  of  the  re- 
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ftpectire  candidates,  but  more  frequently  the  whole  char&cter,  whe- 
ther by  friend  or  foe,  is  as  fictitious  as  that  of  Don  Quixotte,  or  his 
man  Sabcho.  The  party  spirit  of  politics  is  in  (lirect  opposition  to 
the  spirit  of  Christ's  kingdom ;  for  a  party  serves  the  knaTe,  the  liar^ 
the  fool,  the  fraudulent,  as  a  cloak,  or  as  an  instrument  where  all 
master  without  discrimination.  Not  so  the  kinscdom  of  the  Redeemer ; 
nothing  that  is  morally  base  can  be  there  admitted,  until  after  refor- 
mation. Here  then  must  be  virtue,  and  consequently,  mutual  respect, 
esteem  and  regard.  Not  so  among  the  politicians :  there  is  notJiing 
bat  railing,  backbiting,  circumventing,  cunning,  intrigue,  treachery, 
malice,  envy,  calumny,  hatred,  revenge,  &c.  £c.  in  short,  there  is 
not  a  vice  forbidden  by  the  gospel  that  does  not  enter  into  the  com- 
podtion  of  a  politician  of  the  present  day,  for  those  who  do  not  dirty 
their  hands  with  those  things,  hire  others  for  the  purpose,  which  is 
still  worse,  as  it  adds  seduction  to  criminality  of  intent 

THERON. 
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The  Romish  clergy  in  the  pay  of  France,  sing  Te  Deums  for  the 
success  of  their  arms  in  destroying  and  devastating  the  Russian  do- 
minioiis,  by  which  thousands  of  Romish  chapels  are  destroyed,  many 
thousands  of  lives  lost,  and  many  thousands  of  the  peaceable  inhabi- 
tants, with  women  and  children,  turned  out  of  bouse  and  home,  in  the 
midst  of  a  terrible  winter,  to  die  and  starve. 

The  Russian  clergy  sing  Te  Deums  for  the  success  of  their  armies 
in  killing  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  French,  of  the  same  Ro- 
mish faith  of  themselves. 

The  English  clengr,  in  their  political  capacities,  approve  and  ap- 
plaud the  conduct  of  the  Russian  government  in*  burning  ttieir  chapels 
and  then:  cities,  by  which  millions  must  perish  with  hmiger,  cold, 
and  diseases,  and  mock  by  ^fts  of  aims  the  misery  they  have  con- 
tributed to  bring  on. 

The  American  clergy  of  the  Episcopal  church,  recommend  and 
circulate  the  periodical  work  called  the  ^  Christian'Observer,"  edited 
by  men  of  the  English  church  and  government,  who  send  out  fleets 
and  armies  to  kill  American  citizens  and  bum  their  cities,  because 
they  will  not  permit  their  property  to  be  robbed,  and  their  people 
seized  for  military  slavery. 

Veiy  many  of  the  sect  of  the  quakers  who  profess  peace,  on  the 
broadest  principles  of  non-resistance,  justify  the  practice  of  taking 
men  out  of  peaceable  merchant  ships  and  making  them  fight  in  ships 
of  war,  against  their  own  country.  Refuse  to  lift  the  musket,  but 
elaim  the  privilege  of  pointing  it. 

Tiie  Calvinists  declaiming  in  their  pulpits,  some  for  and  some  agunst 
government.  The  latter  raising  the  hue  and  cry  of  French  influence, 
though  John  Calvin,  their  founder,  was  a  Frenchman,  who  took  re- 
fuge from  persecution  in  Geneva,  whom  they  follow  in  the  doctrine 
of  salvation  by  faith  without  works  of  Charity,  in  preference  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  combines  them,  thereby  ad- 
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raitting  that  the  Divine  commands  may  be  broken  with  impunity,  at 
in  the  burning 'of  Servetus,  a  doctrine  which  hath  ah^ady  been  tfae 
cause  of  several  insurrections  in  these  states,  and  now  threatens  tiM 
prostration  of  the  best  government  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  its 
citiEens  in  civil  war,  bloodshed,  shivery,  pestilence,  &mio€y  and  iviB 
and  misery  of  every  description. 

The  Roman  Catholics,  acknowledging  the  omnipotence  of  the  Ah 
mighty,  yet  residing  maledictions  in  their  churches  on  tiiose  who 
have  been  the  instruments  of  the  pope's  abasement,  though  this  samt 
pope  crowned  the  head  that  abaseth  him,  and  invoketh  the  benedic- 
tion of  Heaven  on  him  and  his  doings ;  uniting  in  solemn  league  with 
protestants  for  the  restoration  of  a  family  formally  abandoned  by  the 
coronation  act  of  the  successors  and  usurpers  aforesaid,  these  same 
i>rotestants  denying  to  the  catholics,  their  fellow  subjects,  all  share 
in  the  administrative  privileges  of  their  countiy,  on  the  ground  of 
difference  of  opinion. 

Religious  societies  every  where  transformed  into  jacobin  dubs, 
tlie  members  marshalled  into  opposing  squads,  the  bal>es  and  suck- 
lings of  God,  who  should  occupy  the  chief  seats,  thipwn  down  and  cast 
under  foot,  by  the  noisy,  garrulous,  inflammatory,  cunning  serpents, 
who  lust  after  dooiinion  fdr  unrighteous  ends. 

May  the  Lord  of  his  infinite  mercy  calm  thlB  boisterous  ocean,  and 
say — ^Be  still,  and  k50w  that  I  am  Goo. 

ITHURIEL. 


TO  THE  EDITORS. 

Uentlkmen, 

It  will  pot,  I  presume,  be  disputed  amongst  us,  that  the  design  of 
every  writer  is  to  facilitate  the  reception  of  the  holy  doctrines  of  the 
New  Jerusalem.    I  hope  then  to  be  forgiven  by  Ju venis,  if  I  explain 
the  apparent  discrepancy  arising  from  my  exposition  of  the  internal 
sense  of  the  passage  in  Isaiah  quoted  by  Anaximander;  and  that 
given  from  the  Explicaia  of  Swedenborg,  in  relation  to  tlie  Leviathan. 
i  have  there  (page  257)  given  the  IVinity  of  persons  as  tlie  Levia- 
than, whilst  tiie  Exp.  gives  it  "  those  who  are  sensual,"  or  in  other 
words,  the  sensual  understanding.    This  difference  arises  firoDi  the 
difference  of  altitude  in  which  the  idea  is  taken.     The  latter  inter- 
pretation is  taken  from  the  recipient  state,  the  former  from  the  prio- 
ciple  received,  wliich,  being  in  correspondence,  are  expressed  by 
one  and  tlie  same  literal  tokens,  and  therefore  applied  agreeably  to 
the  concurrent  sense  in  either  case.     Thus  the  Lord  is  represented 
an  goodness  and  truth,  and  also  as  a  recipient  of  goodness  and  tnith. 
For  I  he  sensual  principle  affects  to  believe  in  the  Trinity  of  persons, 
yet  doth  not  believe  therein ;  it  being  morally  impossible  that  such 
an  absurdity  couUi  possibly  be  believed  by  any  man  of  a  rational 
mind.     If  we  presume  then  that  this  belief  is  grounded  in  spiritual 
insanity,  the  case  is  not  bettered,  for  such  a  belief  is  the  same  as 
none  at  all,  as  it  cannot  mend  the  heart,  nor  influence  the  will  to 
godd  actions.     And  no  one  can  deny  that  this  is  the  present  state  of 
the  world,  under  the  influeuce  of  this  damning  doctrine. 
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Ji|yeiii8y  as  he  appears  to  be  willing  to  teach  others,  and  therefore 
issumes  some  preteosions  to  superior  knowledge,  will  not,  I  am 
sure,  take  It  amisB,  if  I  observe,  that  he  has  committed  an  error  in 
stating  that  ^  Humility  is  the  seed  or  principle  of  every  other  virtue,** 
page  260,  for  humility  is  a  passive  state,  not  an  active  principle,  and 
therefore  bears  no  correspondence  with,  or  resemblance  of  a  seed. 
Further,  I  rerily  believe  a  man  of  the  New  Church  would  not  have 
made  such  a  mistake. 

The  New  Church  being  of  spiritual  ori^pn,  the  conjunction  and 
existenee  of  its  members  depends  upon  the  Will,  not  upon  a  ProfeM- 
sion  of  Faith,  as  in  the  Old  Churches,  from  which  bad  men  assume 
the  name  of  christians,  as  well  as  others,  though  very  improperly. 

He  that  beareth,  let  him  understand. 

Humility  before  Go<l  is  most  needful ;  but  if  a  man  was  to  concede 
lo  his  fellow  man  all  that  his  pride  and  ambition  would  demand,  he 
would  sooa  be  reduced  to  utter  slavery ! 

T. 


COFT    OF  A  LeTTCII    FROM  A  GENTLEMAN    TO  HIS  PRIEND,  ON  TH£ 
SUBJECT  OF  THE  WftlTUiGS  OF  EmANUEL  SwEOENBORG. 

Virginia^  Nottmber^  1812. 
Dear  Sir, 

Being  at  your  house  a  few  montiis  ago,  some  observations  fell 
from  you  which  I  was  determined  should  not  escape  my  future  ani- 
madversion, though  at  the  time,  I  was  induced,  for  a  particular  reason, 
to  decline  any  remarks  on  them.  At  the  time  of  the  few  words  that 
passed  between  us  on  the  sul^ect,  you  will  recollect  that  I  inquired 
whether  yon  had  read  any  of  the  works  of  Baron  Swedenborg  ?  To 
which  yon  answered,  "  that  they  contained  tuch  lies  tfiey  were  not 
worth  reading  ^  and  then,  with  a  sneer,  you  made  some  further  re- 
marks, tending  to  ridicule  them.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  with  some 
men,  especially  young  men,  hastily  to  advance  opinions  upon  sub* 
lects,  before  they  have  maturely  considered  them,  and  this  I  am  pei^ 
goaded  has  been  the  case  with  yourself  in  the  present  instance ;  for  I 
make  no  doubt,  were  you  as  well  acquainted  with  the  writings  and 
IHivate  history  of  Swedenborg  as  those  who  hav«  been  at  the  pains 
of  making  the  investigation,  you  would  view  them  in  a  very  different 
H^.  '  But  |>erhaps  you  disbelieve,  and  think  it  improbable  that  he 
had  any  of  those  visions  he  speaks  of;  and  yet  I  would  ask,  for  wliat 
reason  ?  Where  lies  the  difficulty  ?  Is  it  more  extraordinary  that 
ttie  Lord  should  confer  such  a  favor  in  this  our  day  to  any  chosen 
•ervant,  than  at  any  former  period  ?  Is  there  any  thing  in  Sweden-. 
borg's  visions  less  probable  than  in  those  mentioned  in  the  Scrip- 
tures ?  Such,  for  instance,  as  the  vision  of  Peter,  wherein  he  saw  a 
sheet  let  down  by  the  corners,  and  full  of  four-footed  beasts  and 
creeping  things.  The  vision  of  Cornelius,  Acts,  ehap.  x. ;  that  of 
Ananias ;  those  of  St.  Paul ;  that  of  John,  wherein  all  the  woniierlul 
things  he  saw  and  heard  in  heaven  is  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Reve-. 
lalioos,  not  to  mentran  what  was  seen  by  the  prophets  and  others 
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before  the  birth  of  our  SaTiour.  It  seems  to  be  the  idea  of  some, 
that  since  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  all  visions  and  reyelationa  from 
heaven  have  ceased,  but  I  have  never  yet  heard  even  so  much  as 
the  shadow  of  a  reason  in  support  of  the  supposition,  nor  do  I  believe 
that  you  or  any  one  else  could  advance  any  thing  in  (avor  of  it  that 
would  bear  the  most  distant  resemblance  to  reason  or  sound  argu- 
ment On  the  contrary,  many  reasons  might  be  given  why  subse- 
quent revelations  were  to  be  expected,  from  time  to  time,  as  the 
needs  of  Christ's  church  might  require.  I  have  mentioned  the  private 
history  of  the  Baron  as  an  argument  in  his  favor ;  and,  had  you  paid 
any  attention  to  it  when  you  read  the  pamphlet  in  which  it  was  con- 
tained, or  had  you  read  the  preface  to  the  two  volumes  I  sent  to  your 
house,  you  would  have  found  that  he  bore  the  most  unexceptionable 
Character  in  his  ovnh  country,  that  he  was  invested  with  the  highest 
honors,  that  he  was  a  man  of  profound  sense  and  erudition,  that  he 
was  in  particular  favor  with  the  king  and  nobles  of  the  court  of  Swe< 
den,  and  eiyoyed  not  only  tlie  friendship  and  esteem  of  the  learned 
men  in  his  native  country,  but  that  of  many  foreigners  mth  whom 
he  corresponded.  You  would  I  .ave  found  too,  that  from  the  time  of 
his  first  call  he  devoted  the  rest  of  his  life,  about  thirty  years,  to  the 
writing  and  publishing  such  things  as  he  said  were  revealed  to  him, 
and  that  he  made  several  voyages  to  England  and  otlier  countries  for 
that  purpose,  relinquishing  all  the  honors  and  lucrative  offices  that 
were  held  out  to  him  at  home.  In  the  same  pamphlet  also  is  men- 
tioned, if  I  mii^take  not,  some  circumstances  which  might  convince 
the  most  incrcduioua,  of  his  communications  witii  tlie  other  world, 
6uch  as  his  foretelling  the  hour  the  vessel  he  was  in  would  arrive  in 
port  during  his  passage  from  England  to  Sweden ;  his  informing  a 
certain  widow  where  she  would  find  a  paper  belonging  to  her  de- 
ceased husband,  to  whom  alone  the  place  of  deposit  was  known, 
besides  other  remarkable  instances,  the  particulars  of  which  I  do  not 
fully  recollect  The  gentleman  who  wrote  the  letter  inserted  in  the 
above  mentioned  prcl^ce,  and  was  intimately  acquainted  with  hira 
during  his  abode  in  England,  declares  that  there  was  nothing  of  the 
precision  or  of  severity  in  his  manners ;  that  he  was  a  man  of  uncom- 
mon humility,  and  of  a  serene,  atfable  deportment ;  that  he  had  taken 
puins  to  inform  himself  of  bis  character,  ami  that  the  result  was  such 
as  to  give  him  the  most  favorable  opinion  of  him. 

Such  is  the  respectable  character  you  have  ventured  to  pronounce 
UUs  Ues !  But  I  am  willing  to  think  it  was  an  inconsiderate  expres- 
sion of  yours,  which  a  further  acquaintance  with  the  subject  will 
induce  you  to  retract. 

I  cannot  but  remark,  that  with  respect  to  the  said  pamphlet,  you 
appear  to  have  passed  over  and  forgotten  all  that  was  said  in  favor 
of  the  Baron's  etmracter  and  writings,  and  have  rested  on  a  single 
passage  which,  not  being  able  to  reconcile  to  your  ideas  of  things, 
you  have  made  a  handle  for  ridicule,  and  the  criterion  by  which  to 
judge  of  his  character !  This  is  certainly  ^  very  unfair  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding. I  shoL'ld  suppose  the  fairest  way,  in  such  cases,  would  he 
to  read  all  that  an  author  has  to  say  for  himself  with  the  greatest 
attention,  and  to  examine  in  an  impartial,  unprejudiced  manner,  every 
circumstance  adduced  by  himself  or  others  in  support  of  his  asse^ 
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lions ;  but  with  respect  to  yourself,  the  fact  is,  as  I  suspect,  that  you 
lire  altogether  unacquainted  with  the  writings  of  this  author,  except 
ing  a  sentence  or  two  you  may  bare  casually  read,  or  by  the  pre- 
judiced report  of  others.  Perhaps  you  are  not  aware  of  the  nature 
of  prejudice,  that  bane  to  all  fair  investigation,  and  of  its  power  on 
the  human  mind !  It  Is  too  generally  the  case  with  respect  to  any 
novel  point,  either  in  religion  or  natural  knowledge,  that  instead  of 
taking  the  trouble  to  judge  for  ourselves,  we  look  up  to  the  opinion 
of  some  person  or  other  who  is  thought  sensible,  witbout  considering 
whether  the  mind  of  this  sensible  man  may  not  be  so  biassed  by 
prejudice  or  interest,  as  to  render  him  incapable  of  making  a  just 
decision. 

With  respect  to  the  writings  of  Swedenborg,  it  is  not  at  all  surpris- 
ing,  that  there  are  many,  lioth  among  the  clergy  and  laity,  opposed 
to  them,  especially  among  the  former.  The  causes  of  this  opposition 
are  various.  With  the  clergy  there  are  two  powerful  bars  to  their 
reception — Interest  and  Pride.  Interest,  because  they  would  run  the 
risk  of  losing  the  support  of  their  congregations  by  their  embracing 
new  opinions :  and  Pride,  because  it  would  hunjble  them  too  much 
in  the  eye  of  the  world,  to  retract  opinions  and  doctrines  they  had 
before  preached,  or  inculcated  in  their  writings.  Men  who  have  once 
formed  to  themselves  a  s/stem  of  any  kind,  and  stuck  by  it  for  a 
numberof  years,  are  ashamed  afterwards  to  acknowledge  themselves 
in  the  wrong.  With  laymen,  some  are  opposed  to  them  from  that 
spirit  of  infidelity  which  would  set  at  nought  every  thing  like  revela* 
tion  or  a  belief  of  a  future  state,  or  a  ruling  Providence  in  the  affairs 
of  men.  Others  are  prevented  from  receiving  them  by  that  childish 
prejudice  which  binds  them  down  to  the  belief  of  their  forefathers, 
from  which  they  thuik  they  would  be  criminal  in  departing,  while 
many  who  may  be  secretly  in  favor  of  them,  are  ashamed  to  ac- 
knowledge it  for  fear  of  being  called  credulous,  or  enthusiasts,  or 
Bome  such  names.  Before  I  <(onchide  this  letter,  I  must  make  one 
request,  which  I  think  a  reasonable  one :  It  is,  that  if  you  do  not 
feel  inclined  to  be  at  the  trouble  of  informing  yourself  fully  upon  the 
subject  of  those  writings,  you  will  at  least  forbear  in  future  to  pass 
juc^ment  upon  them.  I  believe  you  to  be  naturally  a  well-disposed 
man,  and  the  day  may  come,  (if  death  does  not  step  in  too  quick) 
when  an  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  other  world  may  become  so 
interesting  to  you,  that  you  will  resort  with  pleasure  to  the  informa* 
tion  to  be  obtained  from  the  writings  in  question.  You  will  then  with 
admiration  contemplate  that  wonderful  display  he  has  given  of  the 
spiritual  world ;  of  the  laws  of  order  and  Divine  Providence  which 
connect  the  two  worlds,  and  you  will  be  no  less  pleased  with  his 
system  of  relitpon,  which  so  far  exceeds  every  other  at  present  ex» 
tant,  and  which,  amidst  all  the  discordant  views  and  doctrines  of 
different  sects,  points  out  a  way,  consistent  both  with  the  Word  and 
the  strictest  rationality.  Leaving  what  I  have  said  to  your  most  se« 
nous  consideration,  1  remain,  &^c.  T,  S. 
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OP  TdE  INTERNAL,  OR  SPIRITUAL  SENSE  OP  THE 

WORD  OP  GOD. 

Writing,  or  printing,  amongst  men,  serves  no  other  patpose  tban  at 
^  garment  or  covering  to  mental  ideas.  It  is  by  this  means  ideas 
become  Tibbie  in  form,  and  permanent  in  duration.  Painters  have 
some  idea  of  this,  when  they  talk  of  embodying  the  fleeting  colors  of 
elegant  and  beautiful  flowers,  by  fixing  them  into  some  earthy  sub* 
fltancc. 

So  it  is  with  the  H^  Word.  Man  cannot  subsist  witfioiit  Di^ne 
eommuoication,  and  this  communication  is  revelation.  The  Word  is 
a  perpetual  revelation — for  upon  opening  it,  the  will  of  God  may  be 
read  with  the  eye,  and  be  felt  by  the  heart. 

Every  man,  of  common  sense,  may  know  this :  Ibr  letters  fomed 
into  words,  and  words  into  sentences,  imply  that  a  meaning  is 
couched  under,  or  within  them ;  consequently,  in  the  Divine  word,  a 
Divine  meaning.  As  to  (he  actual  Divinity  of  the  Word,  it  la  oof 
needful  to  dwell  upon  it  in  this  place. 

It  is  very  generally  supposed  by  the  Old  Chmt^h,  In  Its  Tarious 
sects,  that  the  firs:  chapter  of  Genesis  is  an  account  of  the  formatioD 
of  this  worhi ;  and  hence  they  call  (ienesis  the  *'  Mosaic  acGOont  of 
creation."  TJiis  is  not  correct ;  nor  can  it  raUonMy  be  supposed 
that  a  history  of  the  earth  is  given  in  that  book. 

The  first  verse  of  the  first  chapter  states — "'  In  the  beginning  God 
created  the  heaven  and  the  earth.  And  the  earth  was  withcMit  form 
and  void  ;  and  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep.  And  the 
Spirit  of  GU>d  moved  upon  the  face  of  tlie  waters.  And  God  said,  let 
there  be  light — aiMl  there  was  light."  Were  we  to  take  this  literally, 
we  must  suppose  God  the  author  of  darkness,  and  emptiness ;  where- 
as we  are  tiure,  (hat  where  he  is,  no  darkness  can  possibly  be.  ^  €hxl 
is  light,  and  in  him  is  no  darkness  at  all,"  1  John  i.  5.  Whence  cams 
it,  then  ? 

in  the  5th  verse  of  the  same  Ist  chapter,  the  light  Is  called  day, 
and  the  darkness  night ;  yet  according  to  the  letter)  there  was  nei- 
Hier  sun,  moon,  nor  stars,  un(il  the  fourth  day,  verses  16 — 19.  This^ 
therefore,  cannot  be  literaUy  true. 

In  the  27th  verse,  it  is  declared  (hat  God  created  man,  both  male 
and  female — ^yet  in  the  second  chapter  it  is  said  '*  there  was  not  s 
man  to  till  the  ground,"  verse  5.  In  the  letter,  this  is  plain  contra- 
diction, and  can  only  be  reconciled  by  him  who  has  obtainetl  the  true 
meaning,  the  epiritual  sense.  The  same  sense,  only,  can  explain 
why  woman  is  said  to  be  formed  in  the  second  chapter,  when  the 
female  is  said  to  have  been  created  in  the  first. 

It  is  generally  thought  that  Eve,  or  the  first  woman,  ate  naittraUy, 
or  with  her  bo<lily  powers,  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil,  gave  to  her  husband  of  the  same  fruit,  whereof  he  also  eat,  and 
that  thus  they  entailed  a  curse  upon  the  whole  human  race.  On 
this,  religionists  have  founded  the  erroneous  doctrine  of  original  sin. 
But  that  no  nurh  f^ffoct  was  produced,  and  that  none  such  could 
follow  such  a  natural  act,  isinanifest  from  the  Scriptures.    '*  Not  (hat 
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vvjiich  goeth  into  the  raouth  defileth  a  man ;  but  that  which  cometh 
out  of  the  mouth,  this  defileth  a  man,  Matt.  xv.  11 — 17,  18, 19,  20. 
The  law  oTCrod  is  as  unchangeable  as  himself;  the  law  then,  is  the 
law  now.  It  is  a  wicked  hean,  not  a  foul  stomach,  which  spiritually 
condemns. 

**  What  mean  ye  that  ye  use  this  proverb  concerning  the  land  of 
Israel,  (the  Church)  saying,  the  fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes,  (origi* 
nal  sin)  and  the  children's  teeih  are  set  on  edge  ?" 

^  The  soul  that  sinneth,  U  shall  die.  The  son  shall  not  bear  the 
iniquity  of  the  father,  neither  shall  the  father  bear  the  iniquity  of  the 
son :  the  righteousness  of  the  righteous  shall  be  u|>on  him,  and  the 
wickedness  of  the  wicked  shall  be  upon  ^un,"  £zek.  xviii.  2.  20. 
Hence  it  is  plain,  that  Adam's  sin  does  not  attach  to  us.  Original  sin 
IS  pervertiou  of  Scripture.  Our  Lord  tells  us  that  the  fvords  which 
he  speaketh  are  life. 

'^  It  is  the  spirit  that  quickeneth ;  the  flesh,  (the  letter,  or  nature) 
profiteth  nothing;  the  words  that  I  speak  unto  you,  they  are  spirit, 
and  they  are  life,"  John  vi.  63.  Surely  no  one  can  apply  this  literally, 
i^)r  what  arc  written,  or  printed  words,  but  mere  perishable  matter ! 
It  is  that  which  is  wUhin^  then,  which  is  precious.  '^  For  the  letter 
killeth,  but  the  spirit  giveth  life,"  2  Corinth,  iii.  6.  This,  then,  is  the 
spiritual  or  internal  sense  acknowledged  by  the  New  Jerusalem.  A 
sense,  without  which,  as  being  tK>th  the  presence  ami  operation  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  the  church  would  be  but  a  mere  name ;  or  like  a  deserted 
ruin.  -  That  some  cannot  understand  this  sense,  we  are  well  assured, 
J-^  j^ise  it  is  purposely  guarded  from  abuse,  Dan.  xii.  8, 9,  10. ;  and 
Ihat  many  will  not  seek  it,  our  own  experience  daily  proves. 

Do  our  priests  and  our  teachers  understand  this  sense  1  If  they 
do,  why  do  they  not  frame  their  instructions  according  to  it  ?  Why 
do  they  teach  us  things  which  our  own  reading  contradicts  ?  And  if 
they  do  not  possess  it,  can  they  be  angry  with  us  for  departing  from 
them,  and  seeking  it  elsewhere  ?  "  If  they  speak  not  according  to 
this  word,  it  is  because  tliere  is  no  light  in  them,"  Isaiah  viii.  20. 
Jeremiah  xiv.  14.  The  internal  sense  is  designed  for  all,  ^for  many 
be  eaUedf  but  few  chosen,"  Matt.  xx.  16. ;  i.e.  as  the  internal  sense 
teaches,  God  willeth  all  men  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth, 
but  only  few  men  obey  the  call,  John  i.  7.  11.  Matt.  xxii.  5. 

Had  the  word  of  the  Lord  to  meet  always  with  gentle  minds,  de- 
sirous of  the  instruction  of  truth,  in  order  to  make  them  better ;  re« 
eeption  would  be  easy,  and  cavilling  cease ;  like  the  dew  on  the 
tender  herb,  or  the  gentle  showers  on  the  dry  gfound,  information 
would  refresh  and  invigorate,  not  contend  and  refute. 

But  the  happiness  of  his  fellow  men  in  general  is  too  dear  an 
object  to  lose  sight  of,  because  a  few  Jannes,  orlambres,  (2mmothy, 
Hi.  8.)  resist  the  pleader  for  God  and  virtue. 

Every  man  is  concerned  m  the  doctrine  of  correspondences,  and 
has  deep  cause  to  rejoice  at  the  revelation  of  the  spiritual  sense  laid 
open  by  it.  Who  does  not  hail  with  joy  any  new  discovery  in  Uie 
sciences  of  medicine,  chymistry,  mechanics,  navigation,  botany,  &cc. ; 
SRQd  how  mach  more  cause  is  there  to  rejoice  at  the  discovery  of  th6 
science  of  sciences,  the  head  of  all  other ! 
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What  can  our  opponents  object  to  us  with  justice !  Do  the  friends 
of  the  church  seek  to  get  rich  at  the  public  expense !  Who  wili 
venture  to  say  so  ?  Do  they  court  fame ! — far  from  it,  for  tiiey  de- 
clare the  doctrine  to  belong  to  God,  not  to  man  :  and  that  they  are 
but  a  little  way  advanced  in  it. 

They  solemnly  declare  they  have  no  wish  but  to  benefit  eveiy 
one  by  participating  the  blessings  which  they  liave  received  by  meaos 
of  the  heavenly  doctrine  of  the  New  Jerusalem. 

It  is  not  the  part  of  a  lover  of  truth  eitlier  to  cavil  or  rtject,  without 
examination.  Candor  lends  a  patient,  open  ear,  to  all  men.  It  is 
Uncandid  self-will  which  condemns  without  a  hearing. 

We  plead  ardently  the  cause  of  the  New  Church — why  1  Because 
we  are  sure  (Heb.  \u  19.)  it  is  the  cause  of  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord. 
And  for  what  end  ? — not  to  meril  salvation,  be  assured,  but  that  we 
may  fulfil  the  royal  law,  (James,  ii.  8.)  and  thus  lead  a  life  of  use — 
the  highest  active  use  we  know — to  link  mankind  (as  far  as  oar  abi- 
lities reach)  in  one  bond  of  brotherhood. 

Name  us  fanatics,  enthusiasts,  madmen,  or  what  you  will— only 
allow  us  what  our  country  allows  a  criminal — a  patient  hearing — 
and,  after  that,  condemn  us,  if  there  be  c^use.  For  our  parts,  we 
are  not  willing  to  pass  judgment  on  the  man  who  will  receive  no  new 
information.  We  pity  the  weakness  of  him  also  who  takes  all  bis 
•pinions  upon  trust,  from  the  assertions  or  authority  of  another— and 
as  to  the  wily  sophist,  we  shall  pray  for  lij^ht  enough  to  lay  open  his 
fallacies. 

It  is  the  very  nature  of  truth  not  to  fear ;  and  tliis  lesson  is  fi'e- 
^ucntly  enjoined  by  our  master;  (Deut.  i.  17.  Matt.  x.  28.)  we  shall^ 
therefore,  advance  under  its  banner ;  but  shall  endeavor  to  join  '*  the 
harmlessncss  of  the  dove  witli  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent"  (MatL 
X.  16.) 

"  Ho,  e?'n7/  one  that  thirsttlh,  come  ye  to  the  waters,  and  he  that 
hath  no  monc^y  ;  come  ye,  buy  and  eat ;  yea,  come,  buy  wine  and 
milk  without  money,  and  without  price  ;  hear,  and  your  soul  shall 
five,"  Isaiah,  Iv.  1.  3. 

This  invitation  is  especially  directed  to  the  thirstily  that  is,  to  him 
who,  sensible  of  his  ignorance,  in  divine  tilings,  ardently  wishes  for 
genuine  truth,  to  guide  his  conduct  in  life  ari<;ht.  Of  what  use  would 
it  be,  indeed,  to  any  other  ?  It  would  rather  prove  a  curse — for 
^'  that  servant  which  knew  his  Lord's  will,  and  prepared  not  himself, 
neither  did  according  to  his  will,  shall  be  beaten  witli  many  stripes," 
'Luke  xii.  47. 

The  wine  and  milk  here  spoken  of  is  the  Science  of  Correspond- 
ences, by  which  tlie  word  of  the  Lord  is  written.  Again,  and  again, 
we  invite  all  to  receive  it. 

Milk,  in  the  spiritual  sense,  signifies  the  celestial-spiritual  principle 
of  truth,  or  the  combination  of  goodness  with  truth ;  and  wine  sig- 
nifies genuine  spiritual  truth.  That  these  are,  both,  the  gift  of  God, 
Is  manifest ;  and  they  are  worthy  the  Divinity  to  give,  for  the  sup- 
port and  nourishment  of  the  soul ;  just  as  natural  milk,  and  natunJ 
wine,  are  fit  to  cherish  and  nourish  the  natural  body,  and  are  his 
gift  also. 
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The  effect  of  these  two  principles  in  the  soul  are,  a  clear  unbiassed 
judgment,  conjoined  to  a  heart  of  affection,  which  feels  for  the  woeS| 
and  rc^ices  in  the  comfort  of  all  mankind. 

Is  the  possession  of  these  things  estimable !— 4k>  we  all  possess 
them !  And  if  we  do  not,  what  sound  reason  can  be  given  that  we 
will  not  seek  for  them  ?  Are  men  so  saturated  with  sin,  that  they 
feel  no  thirst  at  all  for  truth  ?  Will  nothing  but  tainted  food  suit  their 
vitiated  palates  ? 

When  it  is  said,  come  to  the  footers,  it  means  to  arrive  at  general 
knowledges  first,  and  afterwards,  to  high  and  particular  ones ;  for 
waters  signify  general  tru^ths.  Thus  in  the  36th  Psalm,  8th  verse-^ 
^  thou  shalt  make  them  drink  of  the  river  of  thy  pleasures ;"  that  Is, 
fill  their  understamlings  with  truths.  "  And  now,  what  hast  thou  to 
do  in  the  way  of  Egypt,  to  drink  the  waters  of  Sihor  ?  or  what  hiast 
thou  to  do  in  the  way  of  Assyria,  to  drink  the  waters  of  the  river,  Je« 
rem.  ii.  18.  That  is  to  say,  why  do  you  employ  your  life  in  pursuing 
false  science  of  the  natural  man,  which  is  Egypt;  and  why  do  jou  labor 
by  false  reasoning,  which  here  is  Assyria,  to  confirm  such  paltiy 
sciences  ?  How  strictly  applicable  is  this  Scripture  in  the  present 
day !  for  what  is  the  state  of  natural  science ! — and  by  what  sort  of 
reasoning  is  it  supported ! 

But  very  different  will  science  and  reasoning  be  in  the  New  Church 
of  the  Lord,  "  when  the  waters  issue  out  from  towards  the  East 
countiy,  and  come  down  into  the  desert  of  our  natural  minds.''  "  And 
It  shall  come  to  pass,  that  every  thing  thai  livcth,  whixh  moveth, 
whithersoever  the  river  shall  come,  shall  live ;  and  there  shall  be  a 
Tery  great  multitude  of  fish ;  because  these  waters  shall  come  thither: 
fbr  they  shall  be  healed  ;  and  every  thing  shall  live  whither  the  river 
Cometh."  Ezek.  xlvii.  8,  9.  Every  one  may  see  that  this  passage 
refers  to  the  mind  of  man.  Would  the  Deity  send  a  prophet  to  tell 
us  about  a  river  of  fish,  and  their  being  healed  of  infirmity  !  Not  so : 
waters  from  towards  the  East  country  signify  truths  derived  from 
Love-Drvine ;  these  waters,  as  being  truths  of  the  church,  will  both 
proiluce  abundance  of  science  of  various  kinds,  expressed  by  fish, 
and  rectify  former  as  well  as  present  errors,  of  reason  and  judgment 

This  is  still  more  clear  in  the  Revelations.  *'  And  he  showed  me 
a  pure  river  of  Water  of  Life,  clear  as  crystal,  proceeding  out  of  the 
Ikrone  of  God,  and  of  the  Lamb.  In  the  midst  of  the  street  of  it, 
aad  on  either  side  of  the  river,  was  there  the  tree  of  life,  which  bear 
twelve,  manner  of  fruits,  and  yielded  her  fruit  every  month,  and  the 
leaves  of  the  tree  were  for  the  healing  of  the  nations."  Rev.  xxii.  1. 2, 
No  one  river  can  flow,  naturally,  into  every  nation  of  our  earth ;  but 
truth  may.  Leaves  of  the  Tree  of  Life,  mean  truths  of  a  hi^er 
quality  than  the  water.  Here  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  Tree  of 
Life  mentioned  also  in  Genesis  as  planted  in  Eden,  is  in  the  spiritual 
fcortd. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  men's  salvation  that  the  spiritual 
sense  be  acknowledged,  inasmuch  as  heretical  opinions  are  easily  drawn 
from  the  letter  alone,  if  read  under  a  man's  own  guidance,  or  pro* 
prium.  There  is  no  other  security  for  truth,  and  for  certainty  of  know- 
ledge, but  in  this  sense^  which  is  immutable.  Every  sensible  man 
'  Voju.  11  «2  Ab.  9. 
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may  perceive  that  the  yarded  caution  manifested  in  its  conceal- 
ipent  under  the  letter,  is  out  of  love  and  tenderness,  lest  man 
should  profane  it,  and  thus  sink  himself  into  the  deepest  destruction. 

How  elegantly  we  are  told,  tliat  Adam,  (the  Church)  after  the  Qdl, 
was  remitted  into  his  unrcgeiierate  state,  having  violated  his  integrity 
by  the  violation  of  moral  rectitude ;  ftir  nothing  else  coald  then,  or 
can  DOW,  disqualify  for  Eden,  Paradise,  or  heaven :  '^  Therejfore 
Jehovah  God  sent  him  forth  from  the  garden  Eden  to  till  the  ground, 
from  whence  he  was  taken.  So  he  cast  out  the  man ;  and  be  placed 
at  the  East  of  the  garden  of  ijden.  (or  Paradise)  cherubim,  and  a 
flame  of  a  sword,  which  turned  itself  to  keep  the  way  of  the  tree  of 
life,"  Gen,  iii.  23,  2Y  Eden  and  Paradise  are  generally  held  to  be 
aynonimous :  I  have,  therefore,  considered  them  so.  Nothing  can 
more  clearly  evidence  the  internal  or  spiritual  sense  than  this  imsBage. 

If,  according  to  commonly  received  ideas,  the  garden  of  Eden,  or 
Paradise,  were  placed  upon  our  earth,  then  there  would  have  been 
no  occasion  to  send  him  forth  to  till  the  ground,  for  he  was  already 
upon  the  ground,  and  if  it  be  said  he  was  sent  to  till  that  ground  froai 
whence  he  was  taken — ^then  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  had  been 
raised  up  to  a  better  and  more  perfect  place.  That  he  was  elevated 
is  certain,  and  will  plainly  appear  when  we  show  that  Eden,  or  Para- 
dise, was  not  an  earthly  habitation.  *'  And  be  said  unto  Jesus,  Lord, 
remember  me  when  thou  comest  into  tliy  kincrdom.  And  Jesus  said 
unto  him,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee,  to-day  shalt  thou  be  witli  me  id 
Para^t56,"  Luke  xxxiii.  42,  43.  Hence  it  plainly  appears,  that  Eden 
was  spiritual,  not  natural ;  and  that  the  loss  of  virtue  and  the  loss  of 
Paradise,  mean  one  and  the  same  thing.  The  mind  or  soul,  of  a 
truly  virtuous  man,  possessed  of  love  of  God  and  of  his  neighbor, 
is  truly  in  Paradise,  whilst  his  body  is  upon  earth.  If  such  an  one 
should  lapse,  (see  Ezck.  xviii.  24.)  then  he  is  sent  out  of  the  gardea 
Eden  to  cultivate  the  rank  weeds  of  his  worldly  appetites.  The  Word 
Is  express  on  this  head. 

**  The  kingdom  of  Grod  cometh  not  with  obsen'ation  :  Neither 
shall  they  say,  Lo  here !  or  Lo  there !  for  behold,  the  kingdom  of  God 
is  wiihin  you,"  Luke  xvii.  20,  21.  And  if  a  man  loses  this  which  is 
within,  he  betakes  himself  to  what  is  without ;  for  he  has  nothing 
else.  From  an  internal  man,  he  becomes  an  external  one.  And  if 
God's  kingdom  be  nWihi  7)muy  then  he  must  tqnriUiaUy  possess. 

That  cherubim  are  guards  is  (Icclared,  and  the  purpose  is  also 
declared;  now  if  the  spiritual  sense  be  life,  (It  is  the  spirit  that 
quickeneth;  the  flesh  profiteth  nothing;  the  words  that  I  speak  unto 
you,  tliey  art  spirit,  and  they  are  life,"  John  vi.  63.)  then  it  must 
be  plain  that  the  use  of  cherubim  is  as  a  defence  to  this  sense  ;  this 
guard  is  necessarily  without,  as  clefendiHg  what  is  wiihin ;  and  we 
know  of  none  other,  neither  is  there  any  other  cuard,  except  the 
external  sense  of  the  letter;  and  an  eifectual  one  it  is. 

The  spiritual  sense  is  as  much  contained  in  the  New  Testament  as 
in  the  OIil,  for  they  are  one ;  yet  that  sense  is  more  opened  in  the 
former  than  in  the  latter. 

"  And  he  said,  unto  you  it  is  given  to  know  the  mysteries  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  hut  to  others  in  pf.raWes  ;  that  seeing,  they  might 
not  see ;  and  hearing,  tiiey  might  not  understand." 
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Now  the  parable  is  this :  '*  The  seed  is  the  Word  of  God  "  Luke 
Tiii.  10, 11.  Not  natural  or  material  seed  of  any  kind,  surely  !  ami 
if  spiritual,  then  it  is  contained  fvilhin  the  letter,  and  forms  the  vivi- 
fying principle  thereof.  ' 

"  In  the  beginning  was  The  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with  God, 
and  the  Word  was  God.  All  things  were  made  by  him  ;  and  without 
him,  was  not  any  thing  made  that  was  made.  In  him  was  life,  and 
the  life  was  the  light  of  men.  And  tlie  light  shiueth  in  darkness,  cmd 
ike  darkness  camprehendeth  it  not.  He  was  in  the  worid,  and  the 
world  was  made  by  him,  and  the  world  knew  hun  not.  He  came 
mito  his  own,  and  his  own  received  him  not.  But  a«  7nany  as  re- 
eemedhimy  to  them  gave  he  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God,  even 
to  them  that  believe  on  his  name  ;  [by  a  sound  moral  life,  or  froni 
the  heart]  which  were  born,  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  fleshy 
nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God.  And  the  Word  was  made  flesh 
[[spirit  was  clothed  with  matter]  and  dwelt  among  us,"  John,  i.  1,  and 
following  verses. 

Here,  then,  is  the  full  doctrine  of  the  spiritual  sense  laid  open.  The 
most  holy  Word,  the  life  and  light  of  men,  was  clothed  with  a  natural 
body  to  lead  and  bless  mankind ;  the  twofold  sense  of  the  Word, 
matter  and  spirit,  -being  thus  rendered  accessible  to  human  beings. 

Who  that  reads  the  Bible  in  the  sincere  search  of  truth,  with  such 
explanation  before  him,  can  deny  the  spiritual  sense !  And  as  to  the 
inshicere,  it  would  be  loss  of  time  to  reason  with  them. 

The  very  little  here  offered,  is  designed  to  make  plain  to  simple 
minds  our  ideas  of  the  internal  sense  of  Gk)d'8  word,  and  to  prove 
io  sober  minds  that  we  build  upon  a  rock  ;  God,  nature,  and  right 
or  sound  reason,  speaking  the  same. language. 

A  LAYMAN. 
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It  may,  perhaps,  tend  to  silence  objectors,  and  satisfy  belieyers,  to 
contrast  the  leading  tenets  of  the  Apostolic,  Protestant,  and  New- 
Jerusalem  Churches. 

Apostolic  Church's  Idea  of  God. 
The  Apostles  believed  ihat  the  Father  was  in  tlie  Son,  and  ren- 
dered visible  in  his  human  nature,  John  xiv.  9.  "  In  Jesus  Christ 
dwelleth  all  tlie  fulness  of  the  Godhead,  bodily,  Coloss.  ii.  9.  See 
also  John,  chap.  i.  1  to  14.  John  in  his  first  epistle,  v.  20,  says  ex- 
pivssly  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  true  God,  and  eternal  life.  And  in 
the  first  chapter  of  the  Apocalypse  he  is  declared  to  be  the  Alpha 
and  Omega,  the  Almighty.  •*  Hear,  0  Israel !  tlie  Lord  our  God  iff 
one  Lord,"  Mark  xii.  29. 

The  Protestant  Church, 
Believes  there  are  three  persons  in  the  Godhead,  one  proceedii^ 
from  the  other ;  having  dififerent  attributes.    The  Father  being  a  ere- 
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Btor,  the  Sou  a  redeemer  and  iQterceBSor  with  the  Father^  and  tl» 
Holy  Ghost  a  saiictifier,  each  being  distinct  in  person,  as  well  as  attii- 
butes.  The  Father  mutable,  being  capable  of  wrath  as  well  as  mercy. 
See  their  books  and  creeds. 

This  creed  is  not  to  be  found  in  Scripture,    See  Malacbi  3.  d. 

James  L  17. 

The  NewJebusalem  Church, 
Believes  Jesus  Christ  to  be  the  only  God  from  eternity  to  eteniify« 
who  assumed  a  body  of  flesh,  John  i.  1  to  14,  which  he  has  glorified 
or  made  divine,  in  order  to  descend  nearer  to  man,  instruct  hhOy  and 
save  him.  Thus  he  is  not  only  God<inan,  but  also  man-God.  That 
Is  to  say,  he  is  the  eternal  Father  made  manifest  by  his  hunum  nataie 
made  cUvine. 

Apostolic  Church,  as  to  Faith  and  Works. 

The  Apostles  taught  belief  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  a  life  according  to 
the  ten  commandments  of  the  decalogue.  '^  If  thou  wilt  enter  into 
life,  keep  the  commandments,"  Matt.  xix.  17.  "  If  ye  love  me,  keep 
my  commandments,"  John  xiv.  15.  "  Ye  are  my  friends,  if  ye  do 
whatsoever  I  command  you,"  John  xv.  14.  (Here  is  an  express  con- 
dition of  friendship  by  worics.)  "  And  hereby  we  do  know  that  we 
know  him,  if  we  keep  his  commandments.  He  that  saith,  I  know 
him,  and  keepeth  not  his  commandments,  is  a  liar,  and  the  truth  is  not 
in  him,"  John  ii.  3,  4.  "  But  wilt  thou  know,  O  vain  man,  that  (aith 
ivithout  works  is  dead,"  James  ii.  20.  '*  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus 
^d  ye  shall  be  saved,"  Acts  xvi.  31.  "  Do  we,  then,  make  void  the 
law  through  faith  ?  God  forbid;  yea,  we  establish  the  law,"  Rom.  ill.  31, 

The  Protestant  Church,  as  to  Faith  and  Works, 

Believes  that  man  is  saved  by  faith  in  the  imputed  merits  of  Christ, 
to  the  faithful  believer,  without  the  moral  law.  It  says  the  moral 
law  is  to  be  kept,  but  not  to  procure  salvation  thereby,  lest  man  should 
claim  merit  to  himself,  and  thus  rob  Christ  of  his.  That  salvation  is 
the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  man,  regardless  of  his  merits. 
Some  say,  that  the  call  of  Christ  is  to  all,  as  the  Arminian9 ;  others, 
that  it  is  only  for  the  elect,  who  are  predestinated,  and  cannot  finally 
fall,  as  the  Calvinists.  See  Assembly's  catechism.  Episcopal  thirty- 
l)ine  articles  of  religion,  in  their  prayer  books,  and  their  writings. 

The  New^Jerusalism  Church,  as  to  Faith  anp  Works, 

Believes  that  no  man  can  be  savrd  without  the  deeds  of  the  moral 
law  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  believes,  that  by  keeping  the  law 
they  become  citisens  of  Christ's  kingdom,  and  that  this  obedience  is 
the  very  test  of  love  to  him.  They  believe  this  obedience  to  be  a 
duty  of  love,  and  that  after  they  have  done  all,  they  are  unprofitable 
servants.  They  believe  that  every  man's  life  and  conduct  are  inipute4 
to  him,  he  they  good  or  bad,  and  by  no  means  the  merits  of  Christ 
which  are  divine,  and  therefore  cannot  be  imputed  to  sinful  man. 
Their  motto  is,  '^  If  thou  will  enter  into  life,  keep  the  comman4* 
mepts,"  Matt.  xix.  17.    Faith  and  wprks  must  go  hand  in  han(l. 
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Apostolic  Church,  as  to  the  Atonement. 

'*  God  was  in  Christ,  reconciling  the  world  to  himself,  not  imputing 
their  trespasses  unto  them,  and  hath  committed  unto  us  the  word  of 
reeonGiliation.''  ^  Now  then  we  are  ambassadors  for  Christ,  as  though 
God  did  beseech  you  by  us ;  we  pray  you  in  Christ's  stead  be  ye 
reconciled  to  •  God,"  2  Corin.  v.  1 9,  20.  "•  For  when  enemies,  we 
were  reconciled  to  €iod  by  the  death  of  his  Son — by  whom  we  have 
now  received  the  atonement,"  Romans  v.  10,  11.  "What  shall  we 
say  then,  shall  we  continue  in  sin  that  grace  may  abound  ?  (jod  for- 
bid. How  shall  we  that  are  dead  to  sin  live  any  longer  therein.  Know- 
li^  this,  that  our  old  man  is  crucified  with  him,  (Christ)  that  the  body 
of  sin  might  be  destroyed,  that  henceforth  we  should  not  serve  sin,'' 
Romans  vi.  1  to  7.  Hence  it  appears  that  atonement  meant  recon> 
ciliation  by  means  of  a  nen  cund  a  holy  life.  Accordingly  it  was  com- 
manded men,  every  where,  to  repent,  so  as  to  have  their  sins  remitted^ 
Acts  xxvi.  20.  Luke  xiiL  3 ;  and  dying  to  sin,  means  living  according- 
to  the  commandments. 

Old  Church,  as  to  Atonement. 

Atonement  means,  satisfaction  given  by  Christ,  to  appease  the  F»t 
filer's  wrath  against  mankind  for  their  sins.  It  is  a  vicarious  sacrifice, 
presented  to  the  Father  by  the  Son,  instead  of  mankind,  who  were 
ebe  doomed  to  slaughter.  Belief  in  Christ,  that  he  has  done  this, 
procores  the  application  of  his  merits  and  righteousness,  without 
works  of  the  law.    It  is  free  grace. 

Let  casuists  recohcile  anger  and  mercy  in  the  Deity,  (contrary 
paaaions)  with  James  i.  17.    Malachi  ii.  6,  and  many  other  places. 

New-Jerusalem  Church,  as  to  Atonebient. 

Crod  Is  Love,  1  John  iv.  8.  Therefore,  as  being  unchangeable,  aU 
Ins  acts  are  out  of  love  to  man.  He  has  atoned  or  reconciled  his  fol- 
lowers by  every  act,  even  to  the  last,  the  death  of  the  cross.  By  his 
blood  V9h  are  washed  and  cleansed,  not  by  his  natural  blood  shed  upon 
earth,  a  thing  impossible^  but  by  his  goodness  and  his  truth,  which 
means  his  body  and  his  blood,  given  to  humble  penitent  souls,  for  it 
is  goodness  of  life  only  with  truth  of  faith,  which  cleanses  the  heart. 
i^Hiement,  the%^ignifies  reconciliation ;  which  on  the  part  of  man  is 
effected  by  repenlance  and  a  new  life.  Will  any  man  say  his  sins  are 
Utoned  for  without  repentance  ?  If  he  does,  he  contradicts  scripture, 
which  enjjoina  it.  Ajid  if  repentance  produce  reconciliation,  then  \m 
there  sotnething  on  the  part  of  man,  in  the  matter  of  salvation.  Im« 
puted  merits,  alone,  were  they  possible,  do  not  save.  Love,  to  b» 
united,  must  be  reciprocal  An  evil  man,  and  a  good  God,  cannot 
^gree. 

Baptism  in  the  Apostolic  Church. 

The  application  of  water  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  signified 
luloptiofi  into  Christ's  flock,  and  represented  spiritual  washings  but  did 
UPt  do  nwiiy  the  necessity  of  repentanee  firoin  evil  works. 


K* 
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Old  Courch,  as  to  Baptism. 

It  believes  the  sprinkling  of  water,  or  immersion  by  a  mim8tef,lij 
be  tiie  very  laver  of  regeneration. 

New-Jerusalem  Church,  as  to  Baptism. 

Either  adults  or  children  may  he  sprinkled  with,  or  immersed  i 
water,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  and  this  act  is  aa^ 
that  the  person  is  admitted  into  the  church,  in  order  to  be  aftemmk 
regenerated  by  faith  and  life: 

That  the  New  Jerusalem,  named  in  the  Revelations,  is  a  church  to 
be  established  among  men  upon  this  earth,  is  very  clear.  "  And  I, 
John,  saw  the  holy  city,  New-Jerusalem,  cotning  down  from  Goil,  mrf 
of  heaven — and  I  hcarfl  a  great  voice  out  of  heaven  saying,  beboU 
the  tabernacle  of  God  is  rvUh  men,  and  he  will  dwell  vpiih  Uiem^  RfT. 
xxi.  2  and  3.  Out  of  heaven,  cannot  mean  a  state  in  heaven.  Citj',  in  Cat 
ferent  parts  of  tiie Word,  means  doctrine ;  as  may  hereafter  be  shoam. 

All  choice  is,  or  ought  to  be,  by  judgment,  and  judgment  decidei 
by  comparison.     Let  the  reader  choose  accordingly. 

They  do  greatly  err,  who  suppose  either  the  gospels  or  the  Word 
of  the  Old  Testament  to  contain  such  imperfections  as  are  to  be  finud 
in  some  of  the  epistles.  We  utterly  deny  the  assertion  that  my 
error  can  be  detected  in  the  Word.  It  is  not  so  with  the  episUes  d 
Paul ;  nevertheless,  we  do  not  reject  them,  but  carefully  presenre 
them,  because  in  most  parts  they  are  instructive.  Ecclesiasticus,witll 
other  books,  are  instructive;  yet,  even  the  Old  Church  doth  not  deem 
them  canonical ;  they  have  their  Apocrypha. 

Were  an  inquiring  member  of  the  New  Church  desirous  of  ascertain* 
ing  the  books  of  the  Word  of  tlic  Lord,  he  might  be  readily  satisfied. 
But  of  what  use  to  prove  this  f($  such  as  will  not  believe  what  tbcy 
now  see  with  their  bodily  viision  ?  The  Pharisees  saw  the  very  pe^ 
80U  of  Christ,  and  hoard  his  teachings,  yet  they  wanted  miracles,  aid 
even  then,  they  would  not  be  oonvinced.  Enough  is  open  to  guide 
the  conduct  of  every  man.  "  They  have  Moses  [the  ten  command- 
mentti]  and  the  [>ropheis,  let  them  hear  them,  for  if  they  believe  not 
Moses  and  the  prof)hets,  neitlier  will  they  be  persuaded,  though  one 
rose  from  the  dead,"  Luke  xvi.  29,  30,  31.  In  a  strange  state  mmi 
that  person's  mind  be,  who  calls  the  gospels  imperfect ! 

The  epistles  of  the  Apostles  were  explanatory  of  (he  Word,  to 
the  church  scattered  abroad.  The  word  of  the  Lord  is  divine,  and 
coni^equently  all-perfect.  But  the  adaptations  of  instructions  to  the 
church,  according  to  persons  and  capacities,  may  be  seen  by  any  ac- 
curate examiner,  to  bear  many  marks  of  human  frailty  and  misconcep- 
tion, and  consequently  cannot  be  divine.  Paul  is  very  particular  in 
making  a  distinction  between  his  own  conceptions  of  divine  things, 
and  the  commands  of  his  Lord.  "  But  to  the  rest  speak  I,  ttoi  ihe 
Lordf^  1  Corinth,  vii.  12.  And  if  not  the  liOrd,  then  it  cannot  con- 
tain the  internal  sense. 

Is  it  not  wonderful,  that  any  man  can  read  the  first  epistle  of  John; 
and  yet  deny  and  reject  the  New- Jerusalem  Church  III  L. 
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TO  THE  EDITORS. 

In  your  oext  mimber,  please  to  unlock  with  your  Evangelica}  key, 
he  internal  sense  of  the  following  passage  of  Scripture — Zecb.  lOtb 
Bhapter,  Sd  and  4tb  verses.  **  Mine  anger  was  kindled  against  the 
ihepberds,  and  I  punished  the  goats ;  for  the  Lord  of  Hosts  hath  riaited 
hii  ilocky  the  bouse  of  Judah,  and  hath  made  them  as  his  goodly 
korae  in  the  battle.  Out  of  him  came  forth  the  comer,  out  of  him 
|n  nail,  out  of  him  the  battle-bow,  out  of  him  every  oppressor  toge- 
ther." Your%  &c. 

PAUL, 


A  TREATISE  ON  THE  NATURE  OP  INFLUX. 

[by   EMANLEL   SWEDENBORG.3 
(  Continued frum  page  347.) 

I. 

Tfut  Oiert  an  two  diatinci  worlds^  the  one  dptrilualy  in  which  are  jpt* 
riU  and  angeU  ;  the  other  naiuraly  inhabikd  by  the  human  race. 

S.  That  there  is  a  spiritual  world  inhabited  by  spirits  and  angels, 
H»d  that  of  a  very  different  nature  and  constitution  from  that  we  live 
Q  here,  is  a  truth  much  doubted  of  by  many,  even  in  the  christian 
irorld,  and  that  because  no  angel  has  come  down  from  heaven  to  de- 
stere  it  onto  them,  and  no  man,  whilst  in  the  body,  hath  ascended  up 
uid  seen  it.  And  therefore,  that  ignorance  in  this  particular  may  no 
onpser  be  pretended  by  such  for  an  excuse  of  their  unbelief;  and  lest, 
ny  a  most  tatai  delusion;  they  should  fall  into  that  species  of  Atheism 
irbich  ascril)e8  all  to  nature,  the  Lord  hath  been  graciously  pleased 
o  give  me  a  view,  in  spirit,  both  of  the  heavenly  and  hellish  king- 
I^Bie,  80  that  I  can  from  sight  and  experience  declare,  thai  there  are 
:wo  worlds  entirely  distinct  from  each  other,  the  one  in  which  all 
JiiBgB  are  spiritual,  and  therefore  cjilled  the  spiritual  world  ;  the  other 
n  which  all  things  are  natural,  (material)  and  therefore  called  the  nat- 
ind  world ;  that  spirits  and  angels  live  in  the  world  that  is  accommoda- 
ted io  their  condition  of  existence,  as  men  do  in  that  which  is  proper  to 
Ifaem ;  and  also  that  every  man  passes  through  death  from  the  one  to  the 
ithcr,  in  which  he  continues  to  live  to  all  eternity.  This  declaration 
MHiceming  both  worlds  is  premised,  tliat  the  doctrine  of  influx,  now 
lefore  us,  may  be  opened  in  its  true  ground  and  principle,  for  the 
ipiritual  world  influences  and  actuates  the  natural  world  throughout, 
IS  well  in  resjiect  to  men  as  beasts,  and  is  also  the  principle  of  vege- 
Blioo  in  trees,  plants,  and  all  vegetables. 

II. 

That  ihe  spiritual  rtorld  did  exist  and  dots  subsist  proximately  from 
Us  onm  spiritual  sun,  and  Ifie  natural  world  in  like  manner  from  its 
awn  natural  or  material  sun. 

4.  That  -the  spiritual  world  hath  its  own  proper  sun,  as  well  as  the 
latural  world,  is  because  they  are  distinct  and  of  very  different  con- 
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■titutions,  and  because  each  derives  its  origin  proximately  from  h^ 
own  sun :  now  a  world  in  which  all  things  are  spiritual,  cannot  pm- 
ceed  from  a  sun  which  is  the  source  of  things  natural  only ;  lor  ■ 
that  case  physical  influx  woubl  take  place, '  which  is  contrary  to  (k 
laws  and  order  of  creation.  That  this  world  did  derive  its  exitteMi 
from  its  sun,  is  also  evident  from  the  doctrine  of  cause  and  effect^  ihi- 
mueh  as  it  depends  on  the  sun  for  its  subsistence  in  the  whole  amtemj 
pari  of  it :  now  its  subsistence  indicates  the  cause  of  its  exiatefice, » 
jcording  to  that  maxim,  *'  subsistence  is  continual  existence  f 
quently,  if  the  sun  were  annihilated,  this  worid  would  lapse  ioto  i 
and  that  chaos  into  nothing.  That  the  spiritual  worid  has  its  own 
distinct  from  that  of  our  natural  worid,  I  can  testify^,  for  I  liaTe  seen  it; 
it  appears  like  a  fiery  globe  as  our  sun  does,  nearly  of  the  same  mapi- 
tude,  and  at  about  the  same  distance  from  the  angels  with  Hiat  of  the  m* 
tural  sun  from  us ;  but  it  neither  rises  nor  sets,  being  stationaiy  ia  i 
middle  altitude  between  the  zenith  and  horizon  of  fcntTy-fiTe  chgrecs: 
,  Hence  it  is,  that  the  angels  enjoy  perpetual  lidit  and  a  perpetual  apring. 
How  does  the  man  of  unenlightened  reason  (whilst  a  stranger  to  tlib 
truth  of  a  spiritual  sun)  wander  in  the  mazes  of  a  fiilse  philosof^,  wbci 
he  applies  himself  to  consider  tlie  deep  subject  of  the  creation  of  the  nni' 
▼erse,  and  how  apt  to  fall  into  that  fatal  delusion  of  ascribing  it  to  bind 
nature  ?  Or  if  he  chances  to  stumble  on  this  truth,  *'  ThatfVatnre  fakes 
its  birth  from  the  sun,**  then  by  a  no  less  dangerous  error,  to  miilake 
the  sun  for  the  author  of  the  creation.  Nor  will  he  be  better  aUe  (o 
understand  the  nature  of  spiritual  influx,  unless  he  knows  the  origii 
of  it,  for  all  influx,  whether  it  be  spiritual  or  natural,  proceeds  fron 
its  own  proper  sun :  thus  the  internal  sight  of  man,  which  is  that  of 
his  mind,  receives  it  by  way  of  influx  from  the  spiritual  sun,  and  hit 
external  sight,  which  is  that  of  the  body,  from  the  natural  sun ;  and 
both  these  influences  operate  in  conjunction,  as  the  soul  does  wiUi 
the  body.  Hence  may  be  judged,  what  blindness  and  infatuation  ci 
mind  they  are  liable  to,  who  go  about  to  philosophise  on  these  sob- 
jects,  without  knowing  even  the  rudiments  of  truth,  for  their  niods 
being  furnished  with  no  other  ideas  than  what  they  i>orrow  from 
nature  and  the  senses,  and  consequently  void  of  all  spiritual  liglit, 
they  may  aptly  be  compared  to  bats,  which  flutter  about  in  the  dusk 
of  the  evening,  without  any  distinct  view  of  the  objects  before  them : 
Nor  is  their  infatuation  less  than  their  blindness,  for  judging  of  spi- 
ritual things  by  a  false  me:»ure,  they  bewilder  themselves  and  others 
with  their  vain  reasonings,  and  so  are  lost  in  the  labyrinths  of  error. 

III. 

Thai  the  8im  of  the  Spirilxml  World  is  in  its  Essence  pure  Lo/ce^  pro- 
ceedingfrotn  Jehovah  Godj  who  is  in  the  midst  thereof. 

5.  Spiritual  things  can  only  proceed  from  love  as  their  root,  and 
love  from  no  other  source  than  Jehovah  God,  who  is  love  itself;  and 
therefore  the  sun  of  the  spiritual  world,  whence  all  spiritual  things 
issue  as  from  their  fountain,  is  pure  Love,  originating  in  God,  who  ia 
in  the  midst  thereof:  this  sun  is  not  God,  but  an  emanation  from  God, 
and  may  be  considered  as  the  proximate  sphere  of  his  glory  issuing 
from  himself,  and  raying  forth  his  Divine  influence  to  the  circum*^ 
ference  of  creation.    By  the  instrumentality  of  this  sun  Jeboyah  God 
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created  the  universe,  by  which  we  uoderstaad|  in  a  «;oniplex  sense, 
all  the  worlds,  which  are  as  many  in  number  as  the  stars  in  the  ex.' 
panse  of  the  material  heavens.  That  the  work  of  creation  was  per- 
formed by  the  means  or  instrumentality  of  that  sun,  which  in  its 
essence  is  pure  love,  and  so  by  the  onmipotent  Jehovah,  is  because 
Love  is  the  very  essence  [esse]  of  life,  and  wisdom  is  the  form  [ez- 
isien]  of  life  from  the  essence,  and  by  love  through  wisdom  all 
things  were  created,  as  it  is  declared  by  John,  chap.  i.  1,3, 10. :  "  The 
word  was  with  God,  and  God  was  the  word ;  all  things  were  made  by 
him,  and  without  him  was  not  any  thing  made  that  was  made ;  and 
the  world  was  made  by  him."  By  word,  here,  is  meant  divine  truth, 
ov  divine  wisdom ;  and  accordingly,  it  is  called  ^  The  true  light, 
which  llghteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world,"  this  being  the 
office  of  the  divine  wisdom  by  means  of  divine  truth.  They  who  dc*- 
duce  the  origin  of  the  worlds  from  any  other  cause  than  that  of  divine  love 
by  theoperation  of  divine  wisdom,  are  under  the  like  delusion  with  per- 
Mona  in  a  delirium,  who  mistake  the  shadowy  images  of  a  wild,  irregular 
fancy,  for  real  substances :  no,  there  cannot  be  any  other  origin  assigned 
to  the  stupendous,  harmonizing  work  of  universal  creation,  as  he  may 
readily  perceive  who  knows  how  to  trace  back  effects  to  their  ultimate  or 
first  cause.  As  God  is  one,  so  there  is  one  spiritual  sun,  whose  essence 
is  pore  love  ;  and  as  that  which  has  its  essence  and  existence  in  and 
Iminediately  from  Grod,  comes  not  under  the  predicament  of  extension 
and  space,  so  having  no  relation  to  space,  though  every  where  in  it, 
his  not  comprehended  or  limited  by  space  :*  thus  divine  love  is  alike 
present  in  the  centre  and  circumference  of  the  universe.  Even  com- 
fnon  reason  has  some  faint  notion  how  the  Deity  fills  all  thinfrs  by 
his  presence,  and  upholds  them  in  their  office  and  rank  of  creation 
ify  the  tvord  of  his  pofver  ;  but  how  much  clearer  are  its  conceptions 
of  this  truth,  when  it  has  attained  to  any  competent  knowledge  of 
the  true  nature  of  divine  love,  and  in  a  sort  to  apprehend  how  in 
(H>njunclion  with  divine  wisdom  it  intends  the  ends,  uses,  and  good  of 
the  whole?  How,  by  its  influx  into  the  same  wisdom,  it  provides  and 
directs  the  fit  causes  and  means  leading  thereto,  and  by  its  operation 
through  wisdom  produces  the  effects  which  give  accomplishment  to 
the  whole  ? 

{To  be  eoniimied,) 


*  This  may  in  a  meaiure  be  understood  by  the  operations  of  the  human 
mind,  as  also  by  our  ideas  of  wisdom,  goodness,  joy,  peace,  &c.  which  bear 
no  relation  to  distance  or  space.  However,  let  it  be  noted,  that  thoufch  space 
or  place  cannot  he  predicated  of  the  spiritual  world,  yet  the  author  throuj^h- 
out  bis  worki  asserts,  from  his  own  experience,  that  tliere  also  is  the  same 
4ippearonce  of  both  as  here,  and  even  a  much  greater  variety  of  sensible  ob- 
jects, for  that  spii'its  uud  angels,  being  clothed  with  Fpiritual  bodies,  huve 
their  sensations  as  wcU  us  we,  and  those  far  more  dvlic  #:. 
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AN  ACCOUNT  OF  INFANTS,  OR  LIITLE  CHILDREN,  IN  HEAVEN. 

[by  baron   8WEDENBORO.]     * 
(^Condnuedfrom  pag^  362,  and  included.  J 

I  have  coDversed  with  tlie  angels  concerniog  iofanls,  and  ad^ed 
them,  if  thej  were  pure  from  all  evil,  seeing  they  had  not  committed 
actual  eyil  like  adults ;  to  which  they  answered,  that  they  were  in 
evil  as  well  as  the  latter ;  nay,  that  of  themselves  they  were  nothlog 
but  evil  ;*  but  were  kept  from  evil,  like  as  were  the  angels,  and  pre- 
served in  good  by  the  Lord,  and  that  in  a  way  so  little  perceived  by 
them,  that  It  appeared  to  them  as  if  they  were  good  of  themaelvea ; 
and  therefore  all  iniants,  after  they  are  grown  up  in  heaven,  in  order 
to  cure  them  of  such  a  false  conceit  of  themselves,  as  thot^  tlwy 
possessed  any  good  but  from  the  Lord;  are  sometimes  left  lo  thdr 
own  hereditaiy  evils  for  a  while,  to  convince  them  of  the  truth  of  the 
matter.  One  such,  who  was  a  certain  king's  son,  and  had  died  an  in- 
fant, but  was  grown  up  in  heaven,  had  conceived  the  foregoing  errone- 
ous opinion,  and  was  therefore  suffered  to  he  possessed  of  his  own 
hereditary  innate  evils ;  upon  which  I  perceived  from  his  sphere  that 
he  was  of  an  imperious  mind,  and  made  light  of  adultery,  having  fah 
herited  tJiese  propensities  from  his  parents :  but  after  seeing  what  ha 
was  by  nature,  and  being  humble<l  at  the  sight,  he  was  received  again 
into  the  society  of  angels  to  which  he  belonged.  No  one  suffers  pu- 
nishment in  the  otlier  world  merely  for  hereditary  evil,  as  that  waa 
not  contracted  by  his  own  fault,  but  only  for  that  actual  evil  which 
proceeded  horn  himself;  and  consequently  only  for  so  much  of  here- 
ditary evil  as  he  adopted  and  appropriated  to  himself  by  his  own  will 
and  deed :  nor  are  ui&nts,  when  grown  up  to  aduKs  in  heaven,  con- 
signed fur  a  time  to  tlieir  proper  natural  stale  of  hereditary  evil,  merely 
for  the  sake  of  punishment,  but  in  onler  to  their  conviction,  that  of 
themselves  they  are  only  evil,  and  therefore  delivered  from  hell,  which 
belongs  to  an  evil  nature,  by  ti)e  mere  mercy  of  the  Lord ;  conse- 
quently, that  their  heavenly  inheritance  Ih  from  his  free  gift,  and  not 
frpm  any  merit  in  themselves ;  and  therefore  they  have  nothing  to 
^lory  in,  or  whereof  to  esteem  themselves  above  others,  on  account 
of  any  self-assumed  good ;  for  that  in  so  doing,  they  would  aa  much 
transgress  the  law  of  mutual  love,  ns  the  true  doctrine  of  faith. 

Oft  times  when  companies  of  little  children  have  been  with  me,  and 
their  s|>eech  sounded  in  a  soft  confused  manner,  as  not  having  yet  at- 
tained to  speak  in  concert  as  when  grown  up,  I  observed,  with  some- 
thing of  surprise,  that  certain  spirits  present  could  not  refrain  from 


■  All  men,  without  exception,  are  by  nntiire  born  to  all  kincU  of  evil,  to 
thtt  as  to  tbeir  proper  seWesi,  Ihey  are  noihin);  but  rvil ;  and  iher  foe  man 
must  be  bnni  »K*>in,  tbat  is,  rfg-eneraiecl.  Tl»e  berediury  evil  in  man  ia  A 
jxropensity  to  love  himself  more  ibun  (>o<1,  and  tbis  world  more  than  heaven, 
i^nd  to  eute«*m  tiiM  neif^bbor  as  nolbing  in  compuriKon  of  tiimsclf,  or  only  for 
liimaeU',  ao  tliat  he  mnv  be  said  to  be  love  of  M-lfatul  of  the  ^orld  in  the 
very  abstract.  Thia  picvalling  love  of  sttlf  and  of  tiie  world  is  Vlie  ruuiof 
Jill  evil. 


♦. 
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urging  them  to  speak  in  another  manner,  on  which  the  infant  chorus 
showed  a  repugnance,  denoting  something  like  resentment,  saying, 
when  given  them  to  speak,  thai  U  should  not  be,  90.  Tfn^  1  have  often 
perceived,  and  was  told,  that  it  was  for  their  trial,  and  to  accustom 
them  to  resist  any  temptation  to  what  is  false  or  evil,  as  also  not  to 
suffer  themselves  to  be  compelled  to  think,  speak,  or  act,  by  direction 
from  any  other  than  the  Loni  only. 

Thus  much  may  serve  to  show  in  what  manner  infants  are  educated 
in  heaven,  that  so  through  the  knowledge  of  truth,  and  the  wisdom 
of  good,  they  may  be  qualified  for  the  angelical  life,  consisting  in  tliat 
love  to  the  Lord,  and  one  another,  which  has  its  ground  in  innocence : 
but  how  contrary  is  the  education  of  children  with  many  on  earth ! 
To  give  only  the  following  instance:  As  I  was  one  day  walking  in  the 
street  of  a  oertain  great  city,  I  saw  some  boys  fighting,  which  presently 
d^w  a  great  crowd  round  them,  which  seemed  much  plessetl  with  the 
sight;  and  I  was  told,  that  the  parents  of  the  young  warriors  were  among 
them,  encouraging  their  sons  to  the  combat :  certain  good  spirits  and 
angels  then  present  with  me  saw  all  that  passed,  through  my  eyes,  and 
were  affected,  even  to  horror,  at  the  sight,  more  especially  at  the  en- 
couragement gjven  to  the  fray  by  the  fMirents ;  saying,  that  all  such 
ways  of  inciting  children  to  hatred  and  revenge,  tended  to  extinguish 
in  them  all  mutual  love  and  innocence  implanted  in  them  by  the 
Lord ;  consequently,  that  they  did  all  in  their  power  to  disqualify  their 
own  children  for  heaven,  where  aU  is  love.  May  such  parents  as  wish 
veil  to  their  children  take  warning  thereby.* 
.  And  here  Ibr  a  word  concerning  the  difference  between  those  who 
die  in  their  infant  state,  and  those  who  die  adults.  Now  the  latter  have 
in  this  life  acquired  a  ground  or  plane  which  they  take  with  them  to 
the  other  world,  and  which  consists  of  their  memory  and  prevailing 
iiatoral  affection;  this  remains  fixed,  and  though  quiescent  after  death 
as  to  any  activity,  yet  it  serves  as  an  ultimate  ground  or  basis  to  the 
thoughts ;  and  hence  it  follows,  that  according  to  the  quality  of  this 
ground  or  |ilane,  and  the  correspondence  of  the  rational  part  there- 
with, so  is  ttie  man  after  death.  But  such  as  die  infants  have  no  such 
plane,  but  one  that  is  natural-spiritual,  as  not  having  contracteil  any 
impurity  from  this  material  world  and  earthly  tM)dy,  and  therefore  not 
being  Infected  with  the  like  eross  affections  and  cogitations,  but  having 
imbik>ed  all  they  have  from  heavenly  influence.  Besides,  infants  know 
nothing  of  their  having  been  bom  in  this  world,  but  look'  upon  tlienr- 
selves  as  natives  of  heaven,  being  ignorant  of  every  other  kind  of 
nativity  than  what  is  spiritual,  and  effected  by  knowledges  of  good 
and  truth,  and  that  understanding  and  wisdom  from  which  man  is  only 


•  The  city  here  «ll«i(lcH  to,Sn  all  probability,  is  Lonclon.  It  is  mnch  to  be 
hmentedy  that  tliat  vasrefov  Ooschf/ir*  ^'bich  ho  much  prevails  in  the  prtsent 
day,  and  is  riisgmcefui  to  a  civilized  country,  should  We  encouraged  by 
those  whooufjit  to  set  a  better  example.  Hut  it  is  in  vain,  periiups,  to  ex- 
pect a  reform,  even  in  this  p  j-licular,  wntil  parents  bcjr*'^  tO'  train  their 
children  to  love  and  esti^em  each  oiher,  and  instead  of  fi'iing  their  btilf 
breasts  with  the  fire  of  hell,  endeavor  to  i  sinuate  the  heavenly  affi  ctions  of 
mutual  love.  LtmU.  cdUor. 
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properly  denominated  roan ;  and  as  tfaeae  are  only  Otodi  the  Lord,  ao 
it  is  their  helief,  and  their  rejoicing  therein,  that  they  are  tiie  Lord's. 
But  noiwithstaudinfi;  this,  the  condition  of  men  who  have  bad  theip 
time  in  this  world,  may  be  equally  perfect  with  that  of  infanta  in  the 
neit,  if  they  put  away  fVom  them  their  corporeal  and  earthly  affectMD8« 
which  are  the  love  of  self  and  of  the  ifor|d,  and  in  tJie  room  ibereof 
become  receptive  of  spiritual  (ovea. 


EXPLANATION  OF  EXODUS  XXI. 

(fn  eoniinuaUon  from  page  365.) 

^^  If  his  Lord  shall  give  him  a  wofhan'^ — that  hereby  la  siginiied 
good  from  the  sfiiritnal  principle  acljoified  to  truth  when  in  conb^f, 
appears  from  the  signification  of  lord,  as  here  denoting  the  spiritual 
principle,  for  by  lord  is  here  meant  some  one  of  the  sons  of  larael, 
and  by  the  sons  of  Israel  are  signified  those  who  are  true  men  of  the 
spiritual  church,  that  is,  who  do  good  from  the  atfection  which  is  of 
love,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  from  charity ;  consequently,  by  the 
same,  in  the  abstract  sense,  are  signified  spiritual  truths  and  goods  i 
hence  it  is,  that  by  lord  is  here  signified  the  spiritual  principle;  ana 
from  the  signification  of  giving  a  woman  to  him,  as  denoting  to  ad^join 
good  to  truth  :  for  to  give,  when  it  is  said  of  a  woman,  ia  to  adjoin, 
and  the  man-servant  is  he  who  is  in  the  truth  of  doctrine,  and  not  in 
torrespondcnt  good,  and  the  woman  is  delight,  but  in  this  cfise  good, 
because  it  is  given,  that  is,  adjoined  by  the  spiritual  principle,  for  all 
that  is  called  good  which  comes  from  a  spiritual  iirinciple,  inasmuch 
as  the  spiritual  principle  itself  is  (he  gooil  of  charity ;  the  reason 
why  it  denotes  in  combat  is,  because  it  is  said,  if  his  lord  shall  give 
liiin  a  woman,  that  after  service  the  woman  should  be  the  lord's ; 
hence  it  is  evident,  that  tiie  woman  was  the  man-servant's  when  in 
service,  and  not  afterwards  ;  thus,  when  in  combat,  and  not  after  com* 
bat,  for  by  the  service  of  six  year^,  is  signifioil  labor  and  combat 
Wiio  cannot  sec  that  in  this  statute  there  is  an  arcanum,  which 
cannot  be  known  but  to  whom  it  bath  bc^n  revealed ;  for  it  appears 
in  the  external  form  as  contrary  to  divine  justice,  that  a  woman  givea 
td  a  man-servant  should  remain  the  lord's,  when  he  went  forth  from 
service,  when  yet  the  woman  ought  to  be  [the  property]  of  her  own 
miin  [wr]  for  ever.  Of  this  description  are  several  other  things, 
which  were  commanded  by  Jehovah  to  the  sous  of  Israel,  as  that 
they  should  ask  of  (he  Egyptians  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
raiment,  and  should  thus  spoil  them,  besides  other  things  of  a  similar 
nature,  of  which  we  shnii  speak  in  their  proper  places.  But  those 
thiiij^s,  although  in  the  external  form,  as  was  said,  they  ap()ear  con- 
trary to  divine  justice,  are  still  not  so,  for  they  flow  from  the  laws  of 
<I(vine  order  in  the  heavens,  which  laws  are  the  veriest  laws  of  justice; 
but  those  laws  arc  not  manifested,  unless  the}'  be  unfolded  from  the 
sense  of  the  letter  by  the  internal  sense.  The  law,  from  which  thia 
statute  flows,  is,  that  spiritual  good  cannot  he  conjoined  to  those  who 
are  in  the  externals  of  the  church  from  infancy,  but  only  adjoined  bq 
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long  as  tbey  are  in  combat,  and  that  after  combat  it  recedes.  To  shofr 
more  plaiiilj  ho)r  tbe  case  herein  is,  for  it  is  an  arcanum,  it  may  be 
expedient  brietly  to  explain  it.  Thev  who  from  infancy  have  thought 
little  about  life  eternal,  thus  about  the  salvation  of  their  soul,  regard* 
Ing  principally  worldly  life  and  its  prosperity,  and  have  still  lived  a 
good  moral  life,  and  have  also  belieyed  the  truths  of  the  doctrine  of 
their  own  church,  when  they  come  to  more  adult  age,  cannot  be 
reformed  otherwise  than  by  the  ac^unction  of  spiritual  good,  when 
they  are  in  combat,  nevertheless  they  do  not  retain  that  good,  but 
only  copfirm  by  it  the  truths  of  their  own  doctrine.  The  reason  why 
they  are  of  this  character  is,  because  in  their  past  life  they  have  in-r 
dulged  worldly  loves,  and  when  those  loves  are  routed  in,  they  do 
pot  suffer  spiritual  good  to  be  coiyoined  to  truth,  forihey  are  altoge- 
ther repugnant  to  this  good»  nevertheless  spiritual  good  may  occu|)y 
the  thought,  when  those  loves  cease,  as  is  the  case  when  they  are  iu 
9uxiety,  in  misfortunes,  in  bodily  distempers,  and  the  like,  on  which 
occasioanthe  affection  of  doing  good  from  a  principle  of  charity  flow« 
in,  but  this  affection  serves  only  for  confirming  apd  rooting  in  deeper 
the  truths  of  doctrine,  but  it  cannot  be  conjoined  to  truth ;  the  reason 
is,  because  that  affection  of  charity  flowing  in,  fills  only  the  intellec- 
tual-principle of  (he  mind,  but  doth  not  enter  into  its  will-principle, 
and  what  doth  not  enter  into  the  will-principle,  tliis  is  not  appropriated, 
thus  is  not  coq|oiped,  (or  the  conjunction  of  good  and  truth  with  mail 
is  effected  when  truth  enters  the  will,  consequently,  when  man  willetli 
it,  and  from  willing  doeth  it,  in  this  case  truth  first  becomes  good,  or 
what  is  the  same  thing,  faith  becomes  charity.  .This  efflect  cannot 
have  place  with  those  who,  from  infancy,  have  indulged  the  loves 
of  the  world,  and  yj^t  are  in  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  their  own 
church,  for  their  will-principle  is  possesse^l  by  those  Ipvcs,  which 
Joves  are  altogeiher  in  the  opposite,  and  reject  spiritual  good ;  thej 
admit  it  opiy  into  the  iptellectual  principle  oi'the  mind,  that  is,  into  the 
thou^t,  when  those  loves  are  asleep,  which  is  the  case,  as  was  said 
above,  in  a  state  of  i>odi|y  distemper,  or  of  misfortune,  or  in  alixlety, 
consequently  in  latM)r,  and  in  some  combat.  This  is  the  arcanum 
which  lies  stored  up  in  tfiis  statute ;  and  whereas  this  statute,  was 
thus  representatiye  of  the  law  of  divine  order  concerning  those  who 
are  in  the  truth  of  doctrine  and  not  ip' correspondent  good,  therefore 
in  the  represeptative  church  it  H'as  agreeable  to  divine  justice,  even 
in  the  external  form. 

^  And  she  bear  him  sons  and  daughters'' — that  hereby  are  signi- 
fied truths  and  goods  lience  derived,  appears  from  the  signification 
of  sons,  as  denoting  truths ;  and  from  the  signification  of  daughters, 
as  denoting  gooils ;  that  they  are  truths  and  goods  derived,  is  evi- 
dent^ since  by  the  woman,  who  is  the  mother  from  whom  they  are 
born,  is  signified  spiritual  good,  and  by  nativities  are  signified  deriva- 
tions in  the  internal  sense. 

''  The  woman  and  her  births  shall  be  for  his  lord" — tiiat  hereby  is 
signified  that  good  ac^oined  to  truth  by  the  spiritual  principle  with  the 
truths  and  goods  thence  derived  shall  not  be  appropriated  to  truth, 
appears  from  the  signification  of.  the  woman,'  as  denoting  spiritual 
good  adjoined  to  truth  when  in  combat ;  and  from  the  signification  of 
births,  a*  denoting  derived  truths  and  goods,  see  just  above ;  and 
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from  the  8i(piificatioQ  of  being  for  his  lord,  as  denoting  that  tbej 
belong  to  the  spiritual  principle  in  whjksh  they  originatey  and  not  Is 
truth,  for  Lord  is  the  spiritual  principle,  and  man-senrant  is  tnith 
Without  correspondent  good,  consequently  it  denotes  that  they  shdl 
not  be  appropriated  to  this  truth ;  for  by  man  [vir]  and  wobmoi,  ia 
the  internal  sense,  is  signified  the  conjunction  of  truth  and  good,  for. 
marriage  in  the  eartlis  represents  the  heavenly  marriage,  wMch  is  af 
good  and  truth,  and  also  coiyugial  love  corresponds  to  that  maniaie; 
but  between  a  man-servant  and  a  woman  given  by  hie  lord  Chare  m 
not  marriage,  but  copulation  as  of  a  concubine  with  a  man,  [mr] 
which  copulation  doth  not  correspond  to  heavenly  marriage,  wbciv- 
fore  also  it  is  dissolved  when  the  man-servant  goeth  forth,  for  Id  ttn 
ease  the  woman  wilh  the  births  becomes  the  lord's.  The  reasoa 
why  such  copulation  hath  place  is,  because  the  truth,  which  is  re- 
presented by  a  man-servant,  is  in  the  external  man ;  and  the  good, 
which  is  represented  by  the  woman,  is  in  the  internal ;  and  the  good 
of  the  internal  man  cannot  be  conjoined  with  the  truth  of  the^^ztmai^ 
nnless  conjunction  hath  been  before  effected  in  the  internal ;  <Ms 
eannot  be  done,  because  a  man-servant  represents  a  mere  extemil 
man  who  hath  not  correspondent  good,  and  to  whom  it  cannot  be 
appropriateil.  That  the  good  of  the  internal  man  cannot  be  oonjoiaed 
with  the  truth  of  the  external,  unless  conjunction  hath  been  first  e^ 
fectcd  in  the  internal,  is  manifest,  for  regeneration  is  the  coqiunetidB 
^  good  and  truth. 

fTo  be  vntimied.J 


DICrnONARY  OP  CORRESPONDENCES. 

[In  conliniiation  from  juige  360.) 

dR  of  Moab  (Isaiah  xvi.)  signifies  the  doctrine  of  those  who  are  ia 
truths  from  the  natural  man. 

JRJBIA,  signifies  spiritual  good  ;  also,  those  of  the  Gentiles  who 
are  in  simple  truth.  In  Jeremiali  xlix.  28,  those  who  pervert  the 
knowledges  of  good.     See  Kedar. 

jiR^iM,  or  Si/riOy  signifies  the  knowledges  of  good  and  of  truth ', 
and,  in  the  opposite  ;f;nsc,  the  knowledges  of  good  perverted. 

ARARAT.  The  mountHin  oT  Ararat  denotes  the  light  of  a  regene- 
rate person ;  that  is,  the  first  light  after  temptation,  [the  floodj  and  is 
consequently  obscure. 

ARCHER.  A  member  of  the  spiritual  church  was,  of  old,  so 
called,  because  he  defends  himself  by  truths,  and' disputes  about 
them. 

ARISE.    To  be  elevated  from  a  state  of  evil,  to  a  state  of  good. 

ARK.  The  ark  (Gen.  8.)  signifies  the  man  of  the  Andrnl  Churdi 
wh«  was  to  he  reg:t?nerateci ;  and,  also,  his  «tate  before  regeneration. 
By  it«  g'>ifi5  forward  on  the  face  of  the  wntorn,  were  represented  com* 
bats  and  ti^mptaticms.     By  its  resting  is  signified  regeneration.       - 

ARK  of  Ihe  Covenant.  The  inmost  heaven ;  in  a  supreme  sense, 
iht  Lord,  consequently  divine  good ;  and,  by  reason  of  the  decalogue 
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IhereiD  contained,  was  the  most  holy  thing  of  the  church.  Its  removal, 
by  David,  from  Kirjatb-jearim  to  Jerusalem,  (2  San.  vi.)  signifies  the 
progression  of  the  qhurch  amo^g  men,  from  its  ultimates,  to  Its  inmost, 
pitnclples. 

JiRM  qf  Jehovah^  signifies  the  humanity  which  he  assumed.  JrtM. 
and  handsy  signify  power ;  ttie  right  hand,  superior  power,  drm^  and 
fkeiy  ill  Dan.  x.  6,  signify  the  exterior  things  of  the  Word,  which  are 
its  Uteiiil  sense. 

ARMAGEDDON,  A  state  and  desire  of  mind  to  wage  war  under 
t|ie  ii^fluence  of  fidsified  truths,  arising  from  the  love  of  eminence  and 
luiiversal  dominion. 

ARMIES^  in  the  Word,  mean  the  truths  and  goods  of  the  churchy 
also,  in  an  opposite  sense,  the  falses  and  evils  thereof!  AmM^  such 
ttiiiigs  as  belong  to  spiritual  warfare. 

AHPHAXAD,  in  Genesis  x.  24,  signifies  science. 
,  ARRANGE,  (to)   When  spiritual  good  begins  to  act  as  principal 
in  the  natural  mind,  it  then  arrangta  into  order  th%  truths  which  aro 
there. 

ARROW,    Polished  arrow  denotes  spiritual  truths.     See  Qjuiver. 

ARROW  and  Bow,  Arrow  is  the  false,  destroying  truth;  Bow  is 
the  doctrine  of  the  false. 

ARTIFICER,  Every  kind  of  device  in  the  world  corresponds, 
with  such  things  as  belong  to  augelic  wisdom. 

ASENATH.  '<  And  gave  him  Asenath,  the  daughter  of  Potipher 
the  priest  of  On,  for  a  woman,  (Gen.  41,45.)  That  hereby  is  signified 
the  quality  of  the  marriage  of  truth  with  good  and  of  good  with  truth, 
appears  from  the  signification  of  giving  for  a  woman,  as  denoting 
marriage;  the  reason  why  it  is  the  marriage  of  good  with  truth  and  of 
truth  with  good,  is,  because  no  other  is  meant  by  marriages  in  the  spi- 
ritual sense,  and  hence  no  other  by  marriages  in  the  Word.  By  the 
daughter  of  the  priest  of  On  is  signified  the  truth  of  good,  for  daughter  is 
the  affection  of  truth,  and  priest  is  good,  but  Joseph  is  the  good  oC 
truth  in  which  is  the  tlivine,  (being  or  principle)  which  is  the  same 
with  the  celestial  of  the  spiritual,  (principle)  hence  it  is  evident,  that 
the  marriage  of  truth  with  good  and  of  good  with  truth  is  signified.  The 
quality  of  this  marriage  is  what  is  signified,  but  this  quality  cannot  be 
further  expounded,  because  the  quality  which  tlie  Lord  had  in  the  worlds 
cannot  be  comprehended,  not  even  by  the  angels;  only  some  sha- 
dowy idea  may  be  formed  concerning  it  from  such  tilings  as  are  in  hea- 
ven, ns  frqm'  the  grand  man,  and  from  the  celestial  of  the  spiritual  prin* 
ciple  which  is  therein  by  virtue  of  the  influx  of  the  Lord's  divine, 
(principle)  nevertheless,  this  idea  is  but  a  thick  shade  compared  witb 
the  light  itself,  for  it  is  most  common,  (or  general)  thus  scarce  any 
Ihinf;  respectively. 

ASER^  in  a  supreme  sense,  signifies  eternity ;  in  a  spiritual  sensei 
•tenial  beatitude;  and  in  a  natural  sense,  the  afTcction  of  goodness 
and  truth.    Also,  the  love  of  being  useful,  which  is  called  mutual  k>ve« 

ASHAMED^  signifies  to  be  in  evil. 

ASHER^  sijsnifies  reasonings.  Asher  and  Manassah,  mentionsd 
together,  signifies  the  internal  and  corresponding  external. 
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ASHES,  signifies  what  is  condemned ;  (damnatum)  because  fir, 
from  which  they  are  derived,  signifies  infernal  love.  Mies  €f  the 
Fwnacej  (Exod.  ix.  8.)  signifies  the  fafees  of  lusts. 

ASHTEROTH,  Karmdm,  and  Shaveh  Kiriaihaim,  (Gen.  xir.  5.)  m^ 
nifies  the  hells  of  such  who  were  in  persuasions  of  the  false,  and  whom 
the  Lord  conquered  in  his  childhood. 

JSIAj  (Rey.  i.  4.)  signifies  those  who  from  the  Word  are  in  tkt 
light  of  truth. 

ASK,  (to)  (Gen.  xliii.  T.)  denotes  to  perceive  another's  thought^ 
because  in  heaven  there  is  a  communication  of  all  thoughts,  iosoBuick 
that  no  one  hath  any  need  to  ask  another  what  he  thinks ;  heiiee  itis^ 
that  to  ask  signifies  to  perceive  another's  thought ;  for  the  quality  of 
any  thing  on  earth,  in  the  internal  sense,  Is  its  quality  m  heaven. 

ASKENAS,  (Jer.  51.  27.)  denotes  idolatrous  worahlp,  or  exteinal 
worship  separate  from  internal. 

ASLEEP,  (Matt.  vui.  2S— 26.)  When  the  man  of  the  cburdi  » 
in  a  natural  state,  and  not  yet  in  a  spiritual  state,  natarel  affectioos, 
which  are  various  cupidities  arising  from  the  loves  of  self  and  of  the 
world,  rise  up  and  cause  various  emotions  of  the  mind ;  (which  Is  sig- 
Bified  by  the  tempest  on  the  sea)  in  this  state  the  Lord  appears  as 
absent,  and  this  apparent  absence  is  signified  by  that  ihe  Lord  ma 
asleep  in  ihe  ship, 

ASPS.  (Deut  xxxii.  35.)  Dragons  and  asps  signifir  the  seosmd 
principles  which  are  the  ultimate  of  the  natural  roan  full  of  abonuDabfe 
evils  and  their  confirming  falses. 

ASSf  Natural  truth.  The  scientific  principle  in  particofar.  A  she- 
ass,  the  affection  of  natural  truth.  8on  of  a  she-ass  denotes  rational 
truth.  By  wild  ass  is  meant  truth  separated  from  good.  Ass  and 
'the.  foal  of  an  ass,  (Luke  xix.  28.  41.)  signifies  the  natural  man  as  to 
good  and  truth. 

ASSESy  truths  of  good  of  the  inferior  or  external  order.  An  he^ 
ass,  natural  exterior  truth.  Wild  as?es  signify  rational  truths.  Asses 
find  Camels.  Asses  mgnify  the  things  relating  to  the  self-intelligence 
of  the  sensual  man ;  and  camels,  the  things  of  self-intelligence  in  the 
natural  man. 

ASSYRIA,  (the  king  of)  [ts.  vii.  11.  U.)  represented  the  external 
or  natural  principle  of  the  church.  Assyria^  (the  king^  of)  (Isa.  viii. 
7,  8.)  signify  phantasies^  priucipfes  of  what  is  false,  originating  there* 
in,  which  desolate  man. 

ASTONlSHMEirV  and  BUJ^NESS.  (Zech.  xu.  4.)  Astonidi- 
ment  is  predicated  of  the  understanding  when4here  is  no  perception 
of  good ;  and  Blindness,  when  there  is  no  perception  of  truth  therein. 

ATONEMENTS,  (Exod.  xxviii.  36  )  are  the  receptions  of  the 
good  of  love  and  fiiith  fix>m  the  Lord,  after  the  removal  of  evils,  and 
Uience  of  falses. 

ATTRACTION.  It  is  according  to  divine  order,  that  where  there 
is  attraction,  there  ought  to  be  impulsion  :  for  attraction  without  im- 
pulsion cannot  be  given;  therefore,  it  is  according  to  divine  order, 
that  with  man  also,  there  is  impulsion;  Avhich  although  it  is  in  him 
from  the  Lord,  nevertlieless,  it  appears  as  if  it  were  from  man,  and 
the  appearance  causes  that  it  may  be  as  it  were  of  man.  That  im- 
pulsion, as  if  from  man,  corresponding  to  the  attraction  fsom  theliord, 
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19  acknowledgment,  thus  reception  from  acknowkdgment  and  con- 
fession of  the  Lord,  and  from  a  life  according  to  the  Lord's  com- 
mandment :  this  will  be  free  on  the  part  of  man  and  of  his  life  ;  but 
neyertheless,  man  should  acknowledge,  that  this  also  is  from  the 
Lord,  although  from  the  obscure  (principle)  of  perception,  in  which 
man  is,  he  doth  not  sensibly  perceive  it  any  otherwise,  than  asifU 
^nere  from  himself. 

AVARICE  (in)  there  is  not  only  the  love  of  the  world,  but  also 
selMove,  and  indeed  the  most  filthy  self  love.  The  Jewish  nation 
hath  been  in  such  avarice  from  the  beginning. 

AVES  (the  high  places  of)  signify  principal  falses,  and  thence 
ratiocinations,  which  are  from  those  who  are  in  that  worship  which, 
considered  in  itself,  is  interior  idolatry  ;  for  they  who  are  in  evil  of 
life  and  in  falses  of  doctrine,  worship  themselves  and  the  world. 

AVENGED,  Seventy  and  Seven-fold,  (Gen.  iv.  24.)  signifies  the 
complete  extinction  of  both  faith  and  charity,  whence  comcth  damna- 
tion, signified  by  slaying  a  man  and  a  lUUe  cfuld. 

AVIMS  (the)  who  were  expelled  by  the  Caphtorites,  (Deut.  ii.  23.) 
signify  falses  and  evils  which  infest  the  regenerate  man. 

AUGUSTINE  CONFESSION  especially  approves  this  worship, 
that  Christ,  as  to  his  human  nature,  is  to  be  invoked. 

AWAKE  (to)  (Gen.xli.  4.)  denotes  a  state  of  illustration. 

AXE.  (an)  (Jer.  x.  3.)  The  work  of  the  hands  of  the  workman 
with  the  axe,  signify  that  which  is  from  man's  proprium  and  from  hi« 
proper  intelligence. 

AXIS.    The  sphere  of  divine  good  is  in  the  midst  like  an  axis, 

AZAL,  (Zech.  xiv.  5.)  signifies  separation  and  liberation ;  here, 
separation  from  the  falses  of  evil. 

AZZAH^  (Gen.  x.  19.)  signify  those  things  which  are  revealed 
cfiBcerning  charity. 
*  .{To  be  continued.) 
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MANURES. 

A  very  general  defect  in  our  husbandry  is  in  the  want  of  proper 
attention  to  manures :  but  as  land  is  lising  in  value,  this  evil  is  fiixling 
Us  remedy,  and  particularly  on  those  farms  where  a  bad  system  haa 
prevailed  for  so  many  years,  as  to  have  in  a  great  measure  exhausted 
the  original  fertility  of  the  soil.  They  are  now  in  a  progressive  state 
of  improvement,  from  more  attention  being  given  to  manures,  and  tlie 
introduction  of  clover. 

The  barn-yard  manure  was  for  many  years  the  only  resource  of 
our  farmers,  and  this  was  generally  very  badly  managed ;  being  sel- 
dom made  into  compost,  or  even  heaped  up,  till  within  a  few  days  of 
ks  being  applied  to  grain  or  spread  on  grass. 

Lime  has  been  much  Used  in  Pennsylvania,  and  we  believe  with 
considerable  eflect ;  but  it  has  not  been  applied,  as  far  as  we  have  ob« 
^crved,  in  any  other  part  of  the  union. 

Yoh.  I!.  5'i  No.  *^. 
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Gypsum  ia  now  llio  great  fructifier  of  our  fields.  From  two  to  four 
buslieis  of  this  is  au  ample  dressing  for  ao  acre  of  clover.  It  ia  pul- 
verised and  scattered  over  tbc  fields  in  the  storing.  One  buahel  will 
ensure  a  good  crop  of  Indian  com  ;  and  two  or  three  never  fail  to  im- 
prove flax,  potatoes,  pease,  and  buckwheat.  The  practice  of  wetting 
the  seed  octs,  and  sifting  g}'psinn  over  it,  is  now  becoming  very  gene- 
ral, from  its  evident  utility.  This  is  so  unfailing  a  manure  upon  all 
dry  grounds,  whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  soil,  (if  beyond  the  in- 
fluence of  the  sea  air)  that  many  thousand  tons  are  annually  imported, 
and  many  mills  erected  in  every  neighborhood  for  the  breaking  and 
grinding  it.  The  common  price  per  bushel  is  about  iialf  a  dollar. 
Though  much  g}'psum  is  found  in  the  state  of  New-York,  of  very 
good  quality,  yet  as  it  lies  at  some  ilistance  from  the  Mohawk  river,  the 
nearest  navigable  water,  it  is  found  cheaper  to  procure  it  from  Nova- 
Scotia  or  France.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  sea,  soaper's  ashes,  or  wood 
ashes  undrawn,  is  the  most  invigorating  manure.  These  ashes  are  carried 
160  miles  down  Hudson  river,  from  tlie  iMitash  works,  to  be  sold  to 
farmers  on  the  sea  coast ;  it  being  found  so  much  more  useful  to  them 
than  to  those  at  a  distance  from  the  sea,  as  to  induce  the  flrst  to  pw^ 
cliase  vessel  loads  subject  to  this  heavy  |>ortnge  ;  while  laraiers  in  the  . 
vicinity  of  the  potash  works,  hanlly  think  it  worth  the  expense  -of 
riding  out :  This  curious  (sxci  merits  the  attention  of  the  chemist. 
Many  of  our  bog  meadows  afford  shell  marl,  which  Ims  of  late  years 
been  much  used.  Clay  marl  is  very  common,  but  not  used  od  ac- 
count of  the  expense  of  carr}'ing  out. 

As  tlie  greater  |)art  of  our  farms  are  of  moderate  size,  so  the  ca- 
pital of  the  farmer  is  generally  proportioned  to  this  circumstance. 
JVIost  of  our  farmers  cultivate  their  farm&  with  their  own  hands,  aided 
by  their  sons  when  of  proper  age  to  be  serviceable.  Women  labor 
in  harvest,  and  in  haying,  and  in  planting  cum,  before  they  are  mo- 
thers, but  very  seldom  afterwards ;  tlie  care  of  their  childn-n,  and 
their  domestic  concerns,  occupy  their  time  after  this  period.  To  this 
circumstance  we  are  probably  indebted  for  the  number  of  healthy 
and  robust  children  with  which  every  farm  house  abounds ;  and  fro^i 
this,  too,  may  be  inferred  the  general  eiisc  and  competence  that  pre- 
vail among  our  husbandmen.  Without  these,  in  a  country  where 
hands  are  scarce,  and  labor  dear,  that  of  women  would  not  other- 
wise t>e  dispensed  with. 

As  the  whole  work  of  the  farm,  except  in  haying  or  harvest,  is  gc- 
n'ralTy  carried  on  by  the  farmer  and  his  sons,  an  American  cuki^-ator 
has  the  midress  to  supply  all  his  v.ants.  He  can  mend  his  plough, 
erect  his  walls,  thrash  his  corn,  handle  his  axe,  his  hoe,  his  scythe,  his 
saw,  break  a  colt,  or  drive  a  \e^m,  willi  eijual  address ;  being  ha- 
bituated from  early  life  to  rely  upon  himself,  he  acquires  a  skill  in 
every  branch  of  his  profession,  whioli  is  unknown  in  countries  Avhcre 
•  labor  is  more  divided.  The  division  of  labor  is  doubtless  useful  in 
manufactories,  but  very  ineonvcfiient  in  husbandry,  particularly  where 
the  people  are  thinly  settled.  Much  tinie  would  be  lost  in  sending; 
for  a  carpenter  to  mend  a  plough,  or  do  any  other  job,  the  want  of 
which  Etops  the  business  of  the  farm.  An  Amoricau  cultivator,  who 
is  always  provided  with  the  necessary  tools,  and  knows  how  to  handle 
them,  can  often  dispatch  in  an  hour,  what  otiuTwisc,  piobably,  the 
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distance,  absence,  or  occupation  of  the  car[)enter,  >vould  delajr  a 
week. 

After  giving  this  rapitl  sketch  of  American  agriculture,  it  may  be 
4^xpectcfl  that  we  should  enter  into  more  minute  tletails ;  but  this 
would  lead  ua  into  great  length,  withou^afibniiiig  much  that  would 
cither  instruct  or  entertain ;  because  our  agriculture  differs  little  from 
Chat  of  Europe,  except  in  the  circumstances  mentioned.      We  prefer 
exerting  our  labor  upon  a  large  field,  to  employing  the  same  labor  on 
a  small  one ;  deviating,  however,  from  this  rule,  in  the  vicinity  of 
towns,  and  on  navigable  waters,  where  the  price  of  land  enters  more 
highly  into  the  formitig  capital.    The  American  farmer  considers  la- 
bor and  land  as  a  compound  stock,  and  endeavors,  by  the  bringing 
more  of  the  one,  or  of  the  other  into  use,  according  to  circumstances, 
to  draw  the  best  interest  from  both.   That  he  will  do  this  judiciously^ 
might  be  inferred  a  priori^  from  his  being  uncontrolled  in  his  opera- 
tions ;  being  bound  by  no  strict  ieases  with  covenants  adapted  to  the 
whim  or  tlie  interest  of  a  landlord,  to  prefer  one  mode  of  farming  to  ano- 
ther ;  from  his  being  at  least  as  well  educated  as  cultivators  of  the  earth 
are  in  any  other  part  of  the  world ;  from  his  havmg  all  the  motives  to 
industry  that  liberty,  luxury,  civilization,  and  free  commerce  can  give 
him ;  from  his  being  a  member  of  a  community,  in  which  he  is  asso« 
eiated  with  the  natives  of  every  part  of  Europe.    Some  of  his  neigh- 
bors are  from  Ireland,  others  from  Britain,  France,  Holland,  Germany, 
Switzerland,  &c.  all  bringing  sometliing  of  their  manners,  and  their 
modes  of  agriculture  with  them;  all  contributing  to  eradicate  those 
prejudices,  which  people  who  never  converse  with  strangers  im- 
bibe and. obstinately  retain,  thereby  obstructing  every  improvement 
in  agriculture,  till  time  forces  conviction  upon  them.  Tliis  is  the  com- 
mon complaint  of  writers  upon  agriculture  in  every  country.   In  Ame- 
rica the  reverse  is  the  case.     They  have  been  taught  to  believe  by 
foreign  nations,  and  these  boastful  strangers,  (even  those  that  quit 
Europe  for  America)  that  it  is  inferior  in  all  things ;  that  the  land  of 
their  ancestors  possesses  a  thousand  advantages  which  the  American 
is  eager  to  learn  and  copy.  If  they  reject  what  may  be  recommended, 
it  is  not  from  prejudice,  but  from  conviction  of  its  inutility.     In  such 
a  country,  it  is  utterly  impossible,  agriculture  being  tlie  basis  of  tlieir 
commerce,  and  the  great  employment  of  tlie  people,  that  it  should 
not  be  judiciously  carried  on,  and  more  advantageously,  than  in  any 
other  that  does  not  possess  superior  moral  and  physical  advantages. 
1>t  us  see  whether  any  such  country  exists ;  if  not,  we  need  then  be 
DO  longer  at  a  loss  to  say  why  the  American  farmer  is  able  to  trans- 
port his  grain  to  England,  subject  to  the  expense  of  freight,  insurance, 
and  the  mercantile  profit,  and  yet  undersell  the  British  cultivator. 

To  run  a  parallel  between  the  United  States  and  all  Europe,  would 
lead  to  an  iuvestigation  not  only  of  the  agriculture,  but  of  the  habits, 
manners,  governments,  of  all  the  nations,  climates,  and  soils,  that  it 
possesses — a  work  of  too  much  time,  and  too  great  length  to  find 
place  here ;  but  as  Britain  certainly  enjoys  more  advantage!^,  civil  anct 
political,  than  any  other  nation  in  Europe,  and  has  carried  agriculture, 
in  all  its  branches,  to  a  higher  degree  of  perfection,  it  will  sutlice  to 
compare  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  that  the  cultivators  ex- 
perience in  Britam  and  the  United  States. 
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In  both  countries  property  h  free  from  invasion,  both,  enjoy  equal 
civil  rights  ;  but  in  the  United  States,  the  cultivator  is  the  proprietor 
of  the  soil,  I  or  if  a  tenant,  generally  holds  his  land  by  a  pcq>etual 
lease,  or  a  lease  for  lives ;  which  is  the  common  tenure,  by  which  the 
tenants,  of  the  few  great  landed  estates  that  still  subsist  in  the  United 
Btates,  hold. 

In  Britain  not  one  thousandth  part  of  the  cultivators  hold  their  land 
in  fee,  and  very  few  by  long  leases  ]  their  improvements,  then,  aie 
made  under  great  disadvantages;  and  as  they  mast  ultimately  be  lost 
to  them,  their  value  must  be  deducted  from  their  profits,  in  the 
United  States^  improvements  descend  to  the  children  of  the  cul- 
tivator. 

In  England  a  ty  the  is  taken  qf  the  produce ;  a  tenth  part  of  eveiy 
man's  improvement  is  there  made,  not  for  himself,  but  for  the  church; 
and  the  interest  of  religion  is  but  little  promoted,  by  the  ^invidious 
light  in  which  this  places  the  clergj%  and  the  perpetual  disputes  to 
which  it  gives  birth.  In  some  few  of  these  states,  the  ministers  of  re- 
ligion are  supported  by  a  general  tax,  but  in  most  of  them,  by  volun- 
tary donations.  Thus  none  are  maintained,  who  do  not  perform  the 
duties  of  their  station,  and  whose  conduct  is  not  such  as  to  meet  the 
approbation  of  tliose  they  instruct 

The  legislators  in  the  United  States  are  cho?en  by  the  coltiv*- 
tocs ;  and  nine  tenths  of  them  are  selected  from  their  order.  It 
is  impossible  then,  that  any  law  should  pass  subversive  of  their  in- 
terests. 

Their  commerce  of  export  is  unrestrained,  and  not,  as  in  Britain, 
made  subservient  to  their  manufactures. 

The  taxes,  which  weigh  so  heavily  upon  the  agriculture  of  Bri- 
tain, are  hardly  felt  here ;  and  as  ours  are  laid  chiefly  upon  luxuries,  the 
farmer,  whose  circumstances  require  it,  may,  by  living  within  him- 
self, totally  avoid  them,  or  reduce  them  to  a  very  trifling  object. 

The  price  of  labor,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  tax  upon  our  agri- 
culture, is  in  fact  a  premium,  where  the  farmer  cultivates  his  own 
farm  ;  because  the  profit  of  his  labor  is  added  to  that  of  his  land. 

In  point  of  intelligence,  it  is  presumed,  that  the  British  agriculturist 
enjoys  no  superiority  over  the  American.  The  motives  for  education 
are  greater  in  the  United  States ;  because,  from  the  equality  of  rights, 
every  man  knows  that  his  son  may  aspire  to  the  highest  honors.  Edu- 
cation therefore  is  more  attended  to,  both  by  the  members  of  the  com- 
munis, and  the  government,  in  the  United  States,  than  in  Britain.  The 
form  too  of  the  town,  county,  and  state,  administrations,  which  are 
tvholly  in  the  hands  of  formers,  occasion  such  a  constant  intcrcoarse 
between  them,  as  must  doubtless  conduce  to  their  irtstruction ;  we 
have  already  mentioned  the  causes  which  render  the  prejudices  that 
obstruct  a<z;riculture,  less  prevalent  in  the  United  States,  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world. 

What  moral  or  fioiitical  advantaojrs  then  do  the  farmers  of  Britain 
enjoy  which  are  not  at  least  equalled  !>y  those  of  America  ?  If  none, 
why  should  we  suppose  our  o«rriciiltijrc  worse  conducted  than  the 
agriculture  of  that  country  with  a  reference  to  the  interest  of  the 
farmer;  which  he  certainly  is  left  more  at  liberty  to  consult  here,  thia 
iu  any  other  part  of  the  world  ? 
Tiu£  subject  vvlil  be  coiitiuued  in  our  next. 
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ESSAY  ON  THE  ART  OF  COMPOSITION. 

The  art  of  composition  and  the  study  of  language  have  been  much 
more  generally  attended  to  lately,  than  they  formerly  used  to  be. 
The  precision,  perspicuity,  and  nervous  elegance  which  are  required 
in  the  present  age,  were  unknown  to  our  predecessors  in  the  regions 
of  literature :  and  it  is  a  curious  speculation  to  trace  how  much  of 
philosophy  and  metaphysical  research  depend  on  the  specific  adoption 
of  phrases. 

It  has  been  often  objected  to  the  study  of  languages,  that  it  is  a 
search  after  words  rather  than  ideas ;  but  words  are  simply  the  signs 
of  ideas,  and  are,  in  fact,  the  only  means  by  which  their  originals  can 
be  conveyed.  When  we  perceive  the  use  of  etymology  in  fixing  the 
precise  signification  of  words,  we  must  allow  that  the  study  of  va- 
rious languages  is  not  without  its  use ;  though  we  cannot  deny,  that 
even  in  our  own,  accurately  considered,  there  are  yet  many  unexr 
piored  mines  of  wealth,  that  every  day  refine  and  harmonize  the 
Bnglish  tongue :  this  the  numerous  publications  of  the  age  sufficiently 
ittest,  very  few  of  which  are  now  deficient  In  those  graces  of  style 
ivhich  formerly  were  very  rarely  to  be  met  with. 

The  abstract  science  of  universal  grammar  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
most  abstruse  studies  that  can  be  pointed  out.  To  reduce  the  prin- 
ciples of  all  languages  to  a  few  leading  rules — to  point  out  wherein 
iremacular  idioms  differ,  and  wherein  they  agree — to  discriminats 
jeUveen  the  nice  shades  of  almost  synonimous  expressions — to  lead 
Jie  way  to  nervous  precision,  judicious  arrangement,  and  all  the 
various  beauties  of  composition,  demand  a  mind  at  once  comprehen- 
»ive  and  intelligent,  an  attention  unwearied  and^acute,  and  a  judgment 
(vell  regulated  and  refined.  Yet,  when  we  observe  the  variety  of 
)pinion8  in  Uie  world  on  points  which  seem  calculated  to  draw  all 
Ihinking  minds  to  one  centre,  we  cannot  help  imagining  such  diver* 
lity  to  arise  from  a  want  of  precision  in  terms,  and  to  fancy  that  a 
lerfcct  universal  grammarian  would  be  the  best  peace-maker  in  all 
he  re^ons  of  philosophy  !  Far  then  be  it  from  the  candid  and  liberal 
nind  to  despise  the  researches  of  the  grammarian  or  the  etymolo^st; 
lor  let  the  still  humbler  critic,  who  confines  himself  to  the  simple  in- 
vestigation of  those  beauties,  of  which  the  more  scientific  philologists 
point  out  the  causes,  be  tliought  to  labor  in  an  ungrateful  soil.  Every 
dne  who  adds  a  portion,  however  small,  to  the  beauty  of  writing,  adds, 
it  least,  an  equal  quota  to  the  allurements  of  literature ;  and  he  who 
ilevelopes  the  causes  and  principles  of  such  beauty,  and  enables 
9tbere  to  detect  the  hidden,  yet  attractive  charms  of  arrangement  and 
composition,  opens  to  those  who  would,  othenvise,  be  mere  common 
*eader8,  a  new  source  of  pleasure  and  amusement 

It  has  been  remariced,  that  the  nearer  a  language  approaches  to  per- 
fection, the  fewer  perfectly  synonymous  terms  it  possesses.  The 
x'finement,  which  gradually  improves  every  object,  gives  to  every 
ivord  a  slight  tinge  of  meaning,  which  its  nearest  synonyme  cannot 
nipply ;  and  it  is  by  attention  to  these  delicate  variations,  that  Ian- 
i^age  has  acquired  the  degree  of  refinement  which  at  present  adorns 
t :  and  of  all  the  beauties  which  the  delicacy  (some  call  it  fastidious- 
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ttess)  of  the  present  age  has  taught  us  to  admire,  none  can,  perhaps, 
more  obviously  tend  to  the  real  improTement  of  huiguage  than  pre- 

lusion  in  terms. 

It  is  always  with  something  like  disappointment  and  mortificatioo 

fhat  the  thinldng  reader  meets  with  ill-chosen  words  in  writers  othe^ 
wise  elegant  and  correct ;  and  there  are  few  mistakes  of  the  kind 
which  strike  with  greater  disgust,  than  where  a  term,  which  derires 
fh)m  a  philosophi<»J  root,  is  applied  in  an  Improper  manner.  The 
word  palpable,  for  instance,  is  often  misused  in  lieu  of  etidenty  qpps- 
vtrUy  4*^.  and  nothing  can  grate  more  harshly  on  the  ear.  It  woukl  be 
nearly  as  accurate  to  talk  of  hearing  a  smell,  or  smelling  a  sound,  as 
fo  convey  the  idea  of  feelmg  (that  is,  touching)  an  a|)pearanee.  Fd- 
pable  so  decidedly  applies  to  the  ol^ecls  that  are  perceptible  to  the 
touch,  that,  when  tlms  misused,  it  recals  Mrs.  Slipslop  to  the  reader, 
or  hearer's  mind ! 

I  mean  not  to  remark  on  those  colloquial  barbarisms,  which  often 
disgrace  the  conversation  of  many  persons  who  would  write,  at  least; 
tolerable  grammar;  yet  a  very  slight  degree  of  attention  might  pre- 
vent such  foults,  without  givkig  the  least  appearance  of  pedantry :  hot 
my  present  intention  is  to  observe  on  a  few  of  the  leading  features  of 
written  language,  in  order  to  enable  some  readers  to  peruse  a  welK 
composed  book  with  greater  relish,  and  some  writers  to  pay  attontioo 
to  circumstances  which  at  present  they  disregard  as  trivial. 

There  ought  to  be  a  general  character  of  wholeness  in  every  com- 
|H)sition,  to  which  all  inferior  parts  ought  to  tend.  Every  species 
of  writing  has  its  peculiar  and  characteristic  beauties,  and  it  is  neces- 
sary to  avoid,  as  a  fault,  those  which  belong  to  another  class.  The 
vteady  didactic  style  of  argumentative  writing  is  disgraced,  not 
adorned,  by  the  brilliancy  of  imagination,  or  by  the  pathetic  apfiealA 
to  the  feelings,  which  arc  of  infinite  advantage  to  some  B|KK;ies  of  iiar 
rative.  The  page  of  history  requires  a  clear  and  luminous  style, 
neither  involved  in  intricacy,  nor  tricked  out  i»  metaphor.  Tlie  strong- 
er passions  may  be  allowed  to  employ  t%urative  language,  because 
the  common  tone  of  conversation  Is  not  sufficiently  energetic  to  dis- 
play their  force ;  but  the  true  pathos  is  founded  on  simplicity.  In 
this  manner  each  style  of  writing  has  its  own  appropriate  beauties, 
which  cease  to  be  such  when  forced  into  the  service  of  other 
branches ;  and  many  thoughts  and  expressions,  in  themselves  admi- 
rable, lose  all  their  merit,  and  even  become  faults,  when  placed  where 
they  liave  no  right  to  be  found. 

There  arc,  however,  beauties  which  belong  equally  to  every  style 
of  writing,  among  which  perspicuity  holds  a  distinguished  place.  That 
book  can  never  be  well  written  which  requires  each  page  to  be  read 
over  a  second  time  with  additional  care,  and  which  yet  leaves  no  impres- 
sion on  the  mind  even  after  a  third  reading.  There  may,  indeed,  be 
periods  when  the  mind  is  less  disposed  to  receive  the  aliment  ofTered 
to  it;  but  then,  though  it  refuses,  it  refuses  with  caution  and  without 
disgust,  which  is  not  the  case  when  the  involutions  of  language  cause 
the  repetition.  Perspicuity  relates  both  to  arrangement  and  style,  and 
in  both  conduces  to  imprint  the  subject  on  the  niin<l,  and  to  annex  Ia 
it  clearer  and  more  luminous  ideas.  Perspicuity  of  arrangement  can 
rarely  be  obtained  by  a  rapid  writer,  since  it  oUteii  requires  the  sii ua- 
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lion  of  whole  paragraphs  to  be  changed ;  but  then,  when  it  has  beea 
Buificiently  attended  to,  every  part  of  the  work  reflects  lustre  on  the 
rctft-^thc  chain  of  reasoning  is  clearly  perceived,  the  scope  of  the 
subject  readily  retained,  and  the  particular  arguments  impressively 
remembered.  All  these  advantages  are  assisted  and  embellished 
wlicn  perspicuity  extends  also  to  style,  which  demands  a  strict  atteo- 
tioo  to  grammatical  construction,  and  the  specific  meaning  of  worda. 
1*0  attain  this  distinguished  perspicuity,  it  is  not  only  necessary  thi^ 
the  common  rules  of  grammar  should  not  be  vi<»lated,  nor  the  prin- 
ciples  of  syntax  tlisregarded ;  but  that  all  the  niceties  of  constructioii 
ahould  be  punctiliously  attended  to,  as  they  conduce  even  more  ta 
perspicuity  than  they  do  to  elegance. 

Aiaong  the  most  common  and  most  unobserved  faults,  though  it 
be  one  which  greatly  involves  the  meaning  of  all  writers,  is  the  mi»- 
takihg  the  active  and  the  passive  states,  both  in  nouns  and  verbs^^" 
and  the  mingling  of  the  two  in  the  different  members  of  a  sentence^ 
Not  to  go  far  for  an  example,  the  word  perspUuUy  is  not  unfrequently  .. 
confounded  mlhperspicacUy  ;  the  former  being  the  passive,  the  latter 
the  active  noun.  We  meet  with  too  numerous  examples  of  mingting 
passive  and  active  consiruction  in  the  different  members  of  a  sentence 
in  the  very  best  writers.  We  will  offer  some  lights  to  those  whe 
nish  to  investigate  the  subject  more  curiously. 

Another  beauty,  which  may  be  universally  adopted,  is  the  ase  of 
nervous  or  energetic  expressions ;  the  figure  Metonymy^  judiciously 
applied,  is  of  great  service  in  this  respect.  No  description  is  pointed 
that  is  wholly  expressed  in  general  terms ;  a  few  lively  and  well- 
chosen  particulars  give  force  to  the  whole,  and  impress  the  mind 
with  stronger  ideas.  Description,  however,  ought,  by  no  means,  to 
run  out  into  a  verbose  detail  of  minute  particulars  :  a  few  leadmg 
ones  convey  much  more  meanuig. 

To  compress  the  most  forcible  ideas  into  the  smallest  compass^ 
must  ever  be  the  first  beauty  of  writing :  yet,  pursued  too  for,  that 
brevity,  which  is  the  greatest  cause  of  perspicuity,  will  produce  ob« 
scurity.  Diffusencss  of  style  must,  however,  always  be  weak,  languid, 
and  prosaic :  prosaic^  not  in  opposition  to  pot  tic,  but  to  that  manly 
energy  which  good  language  demands,  whetlier  in  prose  or  verse. 
The  judicious  appropriation  of  epithets  also  confers  much  strength 
on  expression.  Never  use  two  where  one  will  suffice;  for  though 
Uic  endeavor  to  discriminate  between  the  most  ilelicate  shades  of 
meaning  is  always  laudable :  yet  by  seeking  to  express  top  accih 
rately,  elepnce  tmd  strength  are  sacrificed  at  the  altar  of  description; 
as  we  often  see  the  half  finished  sketch  of  a  portrait  promising  the 
most  perfect  likeness,  and  losing  its  expression  when  more  exqui- 
sitely wrought  by  the  laborious  pencil. 

Narrative  should  always  be  as  concise  as  is  consistont  with  clear- 
ness, where  it  is  introituced  as  an  illustration  of  any  opinion.  Where 
it  is  tiie  principal  business,  it  will  allow  of  a  little  more  diffusion :  but 
many  works  would  gain  more  in  strength  than  th^y  would  lose  in 
giZL*,  by  being  compressed  into  a  much  smaller  compass. 

The  wortli  of  expression  must,  after  all,  be  estimated  by  the 
<piaidum  of  thought  which  it  conveys.  Many  writers  have  a  great 
(kcility  of  expression,  and  yet  make  no  permanent  impression  on 
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their  readers.  This  is  very  frtquently  the  case  in  poetry,  more  so, 
perhaps,  than  in  prose ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that,  though  the 
sterling  weight  of  thought  will  sometimes  excuse  infelicity  of  expres- 
sion m  prose,  yet  it  is  directly  the  reverse  in  poetry,  which  often 
pleases  trom  being  happily  worded,  though  from  the  pauci;^  of  idea 
it  glides  over  the  mind,  nor  leaves  behind  it  the  smallest  trace.  It 
is,  however,  necessary  to  good  poetry,  as  well  as  to  good  prose,  (hat 
both  merits  should  be  united ;  that  to  strength  of  meaning  ahonld  be 
added  beauty  of  language,  and  felicity  of  expression :  and  perhaps  a 
better  criterion  of  the  merits  of  writing  can  scarcely  be  found,  thui 
the  traces  it  leaves  on  the  memory  of  an  intelligent  reader.  The 
remembrance  of  a  work  will  be  clear  or  confused,  in  proportioQ  as 
the  work  itself  had  a  claim  to  either  character ;  and  yet  it  is  cheer- 
Table,  that  the  reader  of  reflection  had  rather,  at  some  distance  of  tlnie, 
re-peruse  the  work  he  remembers  best,  than  that  of  which  he  has  a 
•lighter  recollection.  I  am,  however,  in  tJiis  instance,  aihiding  to 
books  of  argument  or  science,  of  which  the  remembrance  and  appro- 
bation will  ever  be  in  just  proportion  to  their  own  perspicolty,  and 
Ihe  judiciousness  of  their  arrangement. 

In  the  sentence  just  finished,  occurs  an  instance  of  conatmcGoa 
which  I  should  be  puzzled  to  explain,  but  which  shows,  in  part,  what 
I  mean  with  respect  to  the  just  agreement  between  the  two  membeis 
of  a  sentence.  I  had  written  ^  in  just  jiroportion  to  tlieir  own  pe^ 
spicuity  and  judicious  arrangement ;"  but  in  this  construction,  w&ch 
can  hardly  be  calledyati/^^,  I  was  struck  with  what  appeared  to  me 
an  incongruity,  and  altered  the  sentence  as  it  now  stands.  I  know 
not  whether  this  will  be  deemed  too  fastidious,  but  at  least  it  serves 
to  illustrate  the  opinion  advanced  above. 

That  more  of  the  pleasure  of  reading  dq>end3  on  language  tfian  is 
generally  imagined,  I  am  perfectly  convinced.  I  would  therefore 
advise  all  those,  who  wish  to  be  noticed  among  the  literaH  of  the 
age,  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  terms  of  their  expressions,  and 
the  construction  of  their  phrases.  It  is  by  no  means  necessary  to 
the  beauty  of  writing,  that  every  period  should  be  turned  with  the 
ponderous  rotundity  or  Johnson's  languac;e  ;  nor  indeed  is  any  pecu- 
liar manner  necessary  to  produce  the  effect  proposed  :  the  language 
ought  to  vary  with  the  subject,  to  be  appropriate  to  it,  and  not  to 
wear  the  same  uniform  character,  whether  it  be  employed  on  serious 
or  jocular  subjects,  on  topics  of  feeling,  or  those  of  science  and  ar- 
gument. S.  S. 
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Slanderers  are  like  flies — they  leap  over  all  a  man's  good  parts  tf 
light  upon  his  sores :  they  as  much  envy  others  a  good  name  as  they 
want  it  themselves ;  and  perhaps  that  is  the  reason  of  it  . 

If  you  would  go  safely  through  the  world,  keep  your  mouth  shut^ 
and  your  eyes  open. 

Lost  inotiey  may  be  found  again ;  but  a  lost  diaracter  is  rarel|y 
recovered. 
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OP  THE  SENTIMENTS  OP  THE  DIVINITY,  AND  OP 

OUR  MISERY. 

f^Frmn  St.  Pient't  StwUet  of  JSTature.'} 

Ereiy  nation  has  the  sentiineot  of  the  existence  of  God  :  not  that 
they  raise  themselTes  to  him  as  Newtons,  or  as  Socrates,  by  the 
universal  harmony  of  his  works,  but  rather  by  fixing  their  attention 
on  ttioae  blessings  which  interest  them  most  The  Indian  of  Peru 
worships  the  sun ;  the  Indian  of  Bengal,  the  Ganges,  which  fertilizes 
his  fields ;  the  black  Jolof,  the  ocean,  which  cools  his  shores ;  the 
Samoiede  of  the  north,  the  rein-deer  that  feeds  him ;  tlie  wHiidering 
Iroquois  prays  to  the  spirits  of  the  lakes  and  of  (he  forests  for  sue* 
eessful  fisheries  and  chases.    Many  nations  adore  their  kings. 

While  this  sentiment  constantly  reminds  men  of  their  excellence, 
there  is  another  which  is  incessantly  making  them  feel  their  misery. 
The  conflicts  of  these  two  sentiments  produce  the  varieties  and  con- 
trMictions  of  human  life. 

It  is  our  sentiment  of  misery,  that  leads  us  with  much  avidity  to 
whatever  oCfera  an  idea  of  asylum  and  protection,  of  ease  and  of  ac- 
..^eemmodation.  See,  now,  why  it  is  that  the  greater  pai-t  of  men  fix 
their  ambition  upon  tranquil  retreats,  abundance,  and  all  the  treasures 
which  litieral  Nature  presents  upon  tiie  earth,  to  minister  to  our  wants. 
It  is  this  sentiment  which  renders  the  peaceful  citizen  so  anxious  for 
accoonts  of  court  mtrigues,  narratives  of  battles,  and  descriptions  of 
tempests,  kiecause  the  report  of  dangers  at  a  distance  increase  the 
pleasures  of  internal  security.  This  sentiment  often  mingles  itself 
with  the  moral  affections.  It  inclines  us  to  seek  support  in  friendship, 
and  encouragement  in  praises.  It  is  this  sentiment  which  makes  us 
attentive  to  the  promises  of  the  ambitious  man,  when  we  follow  him 
eagerly  and  like  slaves,  implicitly,  seduced  by  the  idea  of  protection 
with  which  he  baits  us.  Thus  the  sentiments  of  our  misery  is  one 
of  the  most  powerful  bonds  of  political  society,  though  it  altacbt^*. 
itself  to  the  earth. 

The  sentiment  of  the  Divinity  pushes  us  forward  in  another  direc* 

tion.     It  was  this  which  conducted  love  to  the  altar,  and  inspired  itA 

first  vows.     It  renders  love  sublime,  and  friendship  generous.     It 

p%'     succors  the  unhappy  witli  one  hand,  and  opposes  the  other  to  tyrautK. 

It  is  the  moving  principle  of  generosity,  and  of  every  active  virtue. 

Satisfied  with  serving  mankind,  it  seeks  not  their  applause.     When 

r      it  shows  itself  in  the  arts,  or  in  the  sciences,  it  is  the  namelof^s  charm 

jvhich   delights  us,   and  when  it  is  absent,  insipidity  diffuses  ilHcU' 

^      around  them.    It  is  this  sentiment  wliich  renders  those  men  of  genius 

^  immortal,  who  have  discovered  in  Nature  nfw  proofs  of  wi:-.doni. 

When  these  two  sentiments  cross  each  other,  Uiat  is  to  say,  wlien 

we  attach  Hhe  divine  instinct  to  perishable  object-s,  and  the  sentiment 

l..    of  our  misery  to  things  divine,  our  life  bceomes  agitated  by  contra- 

•    dictory  passions.     Behold  the  canse  of  so  many  hopes,  and  IVivolou.s 

fears,  which  torment  mankind.     "  My  fortune  is  made,"  says  one,  **i 

r*  Jiave  a  competence  /or  eivr :"  and  the  next  day  he  die>j.     **  llovv 

* '   jljiseraDle  am  I !"  says  another,  *^  I  am  undone  for  ever ;"  an<l  pre- 
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sentiy  «1l»<;Ii  releases  him  from  all  his  porrows.  "  We  are  bound 
down  to  life  by  the  merest  trilles:,"  said  Michael  Montaigne,  "  by  t 
glass."  Ye^,  because  on  that  glass  in  impressed  the  sentiment  of 
atrinity.  if  life  and  <Icath  often  appear  insupportable  to  men,  it  is 
because  they  wrons^Iy  associate  the  idea  of  their  end,  with  that  of 
their  rfpoih,  and  Uie  i^loa  of  irnmorUdUy  with  that  of  their  /i/e.  Mor 
tals,  if  you  would  hve  happily,  and  <lie  with  tranquillity,  do  oot 
oppose  your  laws  to  those  of  Nature  :  consider  that  in  deaUi,  all  our 
anirnal  cares  come  to  an  end,  and  the  wants  of  the  body,  diseases, 
persecutions,  calamities,  boiidagcs  of  all  sorts,  the  rude  conflicts  of 
the  passions  with  thyself,  and  with  others :  consider  that  at  death  all 
the  pleasures  of  a  moral  beint;  bep^in  ;  the  recompense  of  virtue,  and 
of  (he  sli<^htest  acts  of  justice  and  humanity  ;  acts  despised  or  di»- 
dained  by  the  world,  but  which  have,  in  some  decree,  placed  yoa 
near,  even  while  on  the  earth,  to  a  Being  righteous  and  eternal. 

AV^he:i  these  two  instincts  unite  in  the  sami.*  place,  Ihey  give  us  the 
greatest  pleasures  of  which  we  are  susceptible;  for  then  our /fro  fio* 
tures^  if  I  may  use  the  exprt*ssion,  are  gratified  at  once.  We  arc 
goiiiii;  {o  present  a  slight  assemblage  of  their  harmonies.  J 

I  supf»ose  you,  reaiier.  wearied  with  the  miseries  of  society,  seek- 
ing toward  the  coast  of  Africa,  some  happy  spot  unknown  to  Euro- 
peans. Your  vessel,  sailing  on  the  Mediterranean,  is  cast,  late  in  tha 
evening,  upon  a  coast  where  it  is  shipwrecked.  Heaven  so  v?iJlin|E, 
you  gjiin  the  land.  By  the  glare  of  the  lishtning  you  discern  a  grotto 
at  the  end  of  a  little  valley.  Sheltered  in  this  asylum,  you  listen  all 
ni:;nl  to  tlic  pealing  thunder,  and  to  the  rain,  whi<!h  falls  in  torrents. 
At  ciawn  you  set,'  boliind  you  a  ginile  of  lofty  rocks,  as  steep  as  walls. 
From  Iht.ir  hasos  arise,  here  and  there,  clumps  of  fig-trc*c8,  covered 
with  white  ami  pu:'[)!r  fruit,  and  tufts  of  awohs,  loaded  with  brown 
pods  :  tlio  surnrnils  of  the  rocks  are  crowned  with  pines,  wild  olires, 
and  cvpn'5*o.<.  half  bent  hv  the  violence  of  (he  winds.  The  echoes  of 
the  rocks  n^pvat  in  the  air  the  confused  murmurs  of  the  tempest,  and 
thf!  hoiuso  noi.«aovi  of  the  ra^-ing  ocean,  which  you  perceive  at  a  di«- 
t*  ice.  Bui  Ihc  litllo  valley  wherein  you  are  is  tM^  alxide  of  peace 
and  rest.  In  ils  mor;.sy  sitlcs  the  sea-lark  builds  hi^rnest,  and  on  Vm 
solitary  shon's  the  mavis  wails  the  ending  of  the  i^tilrm. 

N(»w  the  first  tires  of  Anrvira  beam  over  the  flowery  Mli^thys^  and 
the  vi:)]ct  beds  of  tiiyine,  wliich  cover  the  hills.  'I'ho  light  enables 
3'ou  to  perceive  upon  the  summit  of  a  neighboring  eminence,  a  cot- 
tasjf^  overshadowed  with  trees.  'J1ie  door  opens,  and  from  it  rx>nies 
a  shepiici-ci,  his  wife,  and  his  (Inu'ihter,  w  ho  take  the  path  townni  the 
grotlo,  carrying  vas's,  and  baskets  upon  their  heads.  It  is  the  sight 
of  yo'.ir  inisforlrme  that  has  drawn  th»  p.e  good  people  near  yon.  They 
brine:  yon  ^uw  fruits,  bread,  wine,  and  clothing.  They  are  eager  to 
pay  y(iu  Ihe  duties  of  lio^jpitalily.  The  wants  of  the  body  iK'ing  sslis- 
tien,  you  fcol  tliose  <»f  l!\e  soul.:  you  cast  your  eyes  toward  the  sta, 
and  you  endtMvor  within  yo'.irseifto  discover  upon  what  part  of  the 
world  y<'n  aro  t!n'«>\vn :  hwi  the  shepherd  releasc^j  you  from  your 
perplexity,  by  Kajinr:  "That  i>ian(l  which  you  see  far  northwawl  is 
M\  eone.     V.')i;  see  [)el.>s:  a  little  to  Ww  K  ft,  and  Faros  is  before  vou. 

• 

'J'Iri*.  on  wliich  we  inland,  is  Na\os  :  you  are  in  that  part  of  the  island 
where  Ariad.xi:  was  formerly  abandoned   by  Theseus.     It  was  on 
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that  long  bank  of  white  sand,  whicii  advances  below  us  into  the  sea, 
that  she  passed  the  days,  looking  ul  that  part  of  ttie  iiorizon  wherein 
the  vessel  of  her  faithless  lover  disappeare<i  from  her  sight ;  and  it 
was  in  the  grotto  where  you  now  are,  ihat  she  retired,  during  the 
nights,  to  weep  for  his  departure.  To  the  right,  between  two  littte 
hills,  stood  a  flourishing  city,  called  Naxos.  The  woinf^n  who  in- 
habited it,  touched  by  the  misfortunes  of  the  dau$;hter  of  iNlinos,  came 
to  find  her,  and  to  comfoti  her.  At  first  they  endeavored  to  amuse 
her  by  conversation ;  but  nothing  could  please  her  but  the  name  and 
remembrance  of  Theseus.  Tlien  the  ladies  counterfeited  letters  frt)m 
that  hero  full  of  affection,  and  addressed  them  to  Ariadne.  They 
ran  to  deliver  them  to  her,  saying  :  "  Be  comforted,  lovely  Ariadne, 
Theseus  will  soon  return  ;  Theseus  always  thinks  of  you."  Ariadne, 
transported,  read  the  letters,  and,  with  a  trembling  hand,  hastened  to 
answer  them.  The  Naxians  carried  her  replies,  and  promised  to  send 
them  speedily  to  Theseus.  In  this  manner  they  deceived  away  her 
grief:  but  when  they  pen'.eived  that  the  sight  of  the  sea  plunged  her 
into  deep  melancholy,  they  drew  her  into  those  extensive  groves 
which  you  see  below  in  the  plain.  'I'here  they  invented  every  species 
of  merriment  to  relieve  her  depression.  Sometimes  they  formed 
choral  dances  arouiKl  her,  and  represented,  byjouiiug  tlieir  hands, 
the  windings  of  the  labyrinth  of  Crete,  from  which  the  happy  Theseus 
escaped  by  her  assistance  :  sometimes  they  pretended  to  kill  the 
terrible  monster.  Minotaur.  Ariadne's  heart  expanded  with  joy  at 
beholding  spectacles  which  represented  the  power  of  her  father,  the 
glory  of  Theseus,  and  the  triumph  of  her  own  charms,  which  had  re- 
paired the  destiny  of  Athens :  hut  when  the  winds,  notwithstanding 
the  sounds  of  the  tabor  and  the  pipes,  brouglit  to  her  ears  the  dis- 
tant noise  of  the  billows  which  broke  upon  the  shore,  wherefrom  she 
■aw  the  cruel  Theseus  depart,  slie  turned  toward  the  sea  and  burst 
into  tears.  They  endeavored,  therefore,  to  remove  Ariadne  from 
these  places,  and  these  sounds.  They  persuaded  her  to  come  into 
their  city,  where  they  provided  gr:md  feasts,  in  magnificent  halls, 
supported  by  pillars  of  granite.  There  no  man  was  permitted  to  en- 
ter, no  noise  from  without  <;ould  be  heard.  They  l>ad  covered  the 
pavement,  the  walls,  the  doors  and  the  windows,  with  tapefttrj',  that 
represented  meadows,  vineyards,  and  agreeable  solitudes.  'J'he  place 
was  illuminated  with  a  thousand  lamps  and  torches.*  They  made 
Ariadne  sit  down  in  the  midst  of  them  on  cushions ;  they  placed  a 
crown  of  ivy,  with  its  black  berries,  upon  her  flaxen  hair,  and  round 
her  pale  forehead  ;  then  they  set  urns  of  alabaster  at  her  feet  that 
were  full  of  excellent  wines ;  tl)ey  filled  goMen  cups,  and  presented 
them  to  her,  sayinii; — '"  Drink,  lovely  dair^hter  of  Minos,  this  island 
produces  the  finest  gilU  of  Bacchus.  Driuk — wine  dirfsi[)ates  sorrow!" 
Ariadne,  smitiag,  yielded  to  (heir  entrealies.  In  a  litlie  time  the  roses 
of  health  re-appeared  U[)on  her  face,  an*!  speedily  if  was  rujnored  in 
Naxos  that  Bacchus  had  come  to  the  succor  of  tlie  lover  of  Theseus. 
The  inhabitants,  transported  wilh  joy,  erected  a  tempie  to  that  god, 
some  columns,  and  the  frontispiece  of  whiih  you  see  upon  that  roc:k, 
in  the  midst  of  the  waves.  But  Ariadne  was  at  length  consumed  by 
her  regrets,  and  even  by  her  hopes.  See,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
yalley,  upon  a  iitlie  hillock,  covered  witli  seaworuiu  ood,  i^  her  tomb.^ 
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aud  her  statue  still  looking  toward  the  sea.  That  monument,  Hke 
every  other  in  this  country,  is  mutilated  by  time,  and  still  more  by 
barbarians  ;  but  the  memory  of  suffering  rirtue  is  not  at  the  disposal 
of  tyrants.  The  tomb  of  Ariadne  is  with  the  Turks,  and  bet  crows 
is  among  the  stars. 

'*  As  for  us,  escaped  from  the  eye  of  the  powers  of  the  world, 
through  our  obscurity  itself,  we  have,  by  the  goodness  of  heaven, 
found  liberty  at  a  distance  from  the  great,  and  ha|>pine8s  in  the  deserts. 
Stranger,  if  the  gifts  of  Nature  still  touch  you,  you  may  freely  partake 
them  with  us." 

During  this  recital,  tears  of  compassion  flow  from  the  eyes  of  hia 
wife,  and  of  his  young  daughter,  who  sighs  at  the  remembraDce  of 
Ariadne :  and  I  doubt  whether  an  atheist  himself,  who  diseoTers  in 
Nature  Uie  laws  of  matter  and  motion  only,  could  be  insensible  to 
the  feeling  of  the  harmonies  present,  and  to  the  recollectiooa  of  the 
past. 

Voluptuous  men !  it  is  only  Greece,  you  say,  that  offere  acenea 
and  points  of  yiew  so  touching  as  this  !     Hence  Ariadne  is  in  every 
garden,  Ariadne  is  in  every  collection  of  pictures.    From  the  window 
of  your  villa  cast  an  eye  over  your  estates ;  their  hills  present  more 
beautiful  horisons  than  those  of  desolate  Greece.    Your  apartment  ia 
more  commodious  than  a  grotto,  and  your  sofiis  are  softer  than  the 
turf.    The  undulation  and  the  murmurs  of  your  com  and  fuH-grown 
hay  are  more  agreeable  than  those  of  the  waves  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Your  money  and  your  gardens  produce  a  greater  variety  of  wines 
and  fruits  than  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  Archipelago.     Would  yoQ 
mingle  the  delights  of  gods  with  these  your  pleasures?  Behold,  upon 
yonder  hill,  that  little  village  church,  surrounded  by  ancient  beech 
trees.     Among  the  girls  who  assemble  under  its  rustic  porch,  no 
doubt,  there  is  some  Ariadne.     She  is  not  marble  ;  but  she  is  alive : 
she  is  not  a  Greek,  she  is  a  country-woman  ;  she  is  not  consoled,  but 
despised  by  her  companions.     Go  into  her  poor  dwelling,  sooth  her 
misery  !     Do  good  in  this  life,  that  passes  away  as  a  torrent !     Do 
good,  not  through  ostentation,  and  by  the  hands  of  strangers ;  bnt  for 
heaven's  sake,  and  in  your  own  person.     The  fruit  of  virtue  loses  its 
bloom  when  gathered  by  the  hand  of  another.     Ah  !  if  you,  yourself^ 
solace  her  afflictions,  if,  by  your  compassion,  you  lift  her  up  to  the 
respect  of  society,  you  will  see,  at  the  reception  of  your  kindness, 
her  face  covered  with  blushes,  her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  her  lips 
moving  convulsively,  without  speaking,  and  her  heart,  long  time  op- 
pressed with  shame,  recovering  itself  at  the  sight  of  its  benefactor,  as 
with  an  inward  feeling  of  divinity.     You  will  then  perceive  in  the 
human  form  some  traits  unknown  to  the  chisel  of  the  Greeks,  or  to 
the  pencil  of  the  Vandycks.    The  happiness  of  an  unfortunate  will 
cost  you  less  than  tlie  statue  of  Ariadne  ;  and,  instead  of  illustrating 
the  name  of  an  artist  during  a  few  years,  it  will  immortalise  your  owe. 
Long  after  you  are  no  more,  she  that  you  relieved  will  say  to  her 
companions  and  to  her  cliildren :  "  He  was  a  god  that  lifted  me  np 
from  my  misery !" 
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won,  THC  HAUTTOV  LUMUIAaT. 

The  Jamb,  which  bounda  oyer  the  plaioy 

In  frolicking  free  as  the  ^r, 
Thinks  freedom  will  always  remain. 

Nor  dreams  or  of  force,  or  a  snare. 

Poor  innocent !  little  be  heeds 

That  his  race  is  so  near  to  its  end. 
For  riot,  to-morrow  he  bleeds : 

Tlijs  is  the  last  day  he  shall  spend. 

The  eagle  which  soars  In  the  sky. 

Whose  strong  eye  can  look  at  the  sua. 

Thinks  his  pinions  for  ever  will  fly, 
Nor  his  vision  shall  ever  be  done. 

But  he  too  must  humble  his  views, 

From  his  lofty  career  must  come  down, 

For  the  sportsman  his  track  keen  parsnos, 
A  shot  brings  him  quick  to  the  ground. 

Thus  heedless  do  mortals  remain. 

Nor  dream  that  to-morrow  is  nigh. 
With  burning- hot  fever,  or  pain. 

To  end  life's  career  with  a  sigh. 

LAYHASr. 


FOR  THC   HALCTON  LUMIHART. 

Behold  the  wild  sinner  in  lust  and  in  pride. 
His  mind  all  diseased  and  corrupted  within, 

The  joys  of  the  christian  with  folly  deride. 
But  grievous  the  heavy  reward  of  his  sm. 

For  0 !  the  sad  change  which  conveys  to  the  Umb 
The  drunkard,  who  revels  all  night  and  afl  day ; 

The  remains  of  the  wretch  to  his  terrible  doom 
Is  not  to  be  hindred  by  any  delay. 

Stem  Justice  will  punish  in  broad  open  day 

The  thief  and  the  cheat,  with  their  art  and  thehr  Ilea, 

And  thunder  in  judgment  confound  and  dismay. 

Who  thought  their  foul  actions  not  seen  by  the  skin' 

The  artful  seducer  who  nips  the  fair  flower, 
And  riots  in  spoils  thus  unlawfully  won, 

Thinks  joy  all  his  own,  nor  once  dreams  of  a  power 
To  punish  a  villain,  ere  life's  race  be  ran. 
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Come  fllGl  Trom  among  them,  both  manhood  and  youth, 
Unholj,  unclean,  are  their  sayings  and  ways, 

Lest  hell  corrupt  you,  and  deprive  you  of  truth. 
And  send  you  to  judgment  in  midst  of  your  days. 

Te  servants  of  Jesus !  rejoice  in  your  Lord, 
Nor  fear  adverse  hosts  set  in  battle  array, 

l%e  truths  of  his  word  are  a  helmet  and  sword, 
Confounding  both  all  they  can  do  or  can  say. 

Yet  mercy  bows  down  to  the  penitent  heart, 
And  sinners  repentant  may  here  find  a  stay, 

For  none  but  the  hardened  are  bidden  depart, 
Our  Saviour  will  none  but  impenitent  slay. 


BEAUTY. 

Exulting  beauty !  phantom  of  an  hour ! 

Whose  magic  spells  enchain  the  heart, 

Ah !  what  avails  thy  fascinating  power, 

Thy  thrilling  smile,  thy  witching  art  ? 

Soon  as  thy  radiant  form  is  seen, 

Thy  native  grace,  thy  timid  mein — 

Thy  hour  is  past — ^I'hy  charms  are  vain. 
Pale  envy  haunts  thee,  with  her  meagre  train, 

Delusive  flattery  cheats  thy  listening  ear, 
And  slander  stains  thy  cheek  with  sorrow's  bitter  tear. 

So  have  I  seen  an  mfant  flowV 

Bespangled  o'er  witn  silv'ry  dew, 

Glow  with  warm  tints  of  I'j'rian  hue. 
Beneath  an  oak's  wide  spreading  shade. 
Where  no  rude  winds  or  beating  storms  invade  ; 

Transplanted  from  its  lonely  bed, 

No  more  it  scatters  sweets  around. 

No  more  it  re4rs  its  fragrant  head. 

No  more  its  sparkling  tears  begem  the  ground  ; 
For  ah !  the  beauteous  flowV  too  soon 
Scorch'd  by  tlie  burning  glare  of  day. 
Faints,  at  the  sultry  glow  of  noon, 
0roops  its  enamell'd  head — and  blushing,  dies  away. 


LOVE. 

When  lovers  meet  in  adverse  hour, 
'TIS  like  a  sun-glimpse  through  a  shower 
A  watery  ray  an  instant  seen. 
The  darkly  closing  clouds  between. 


THE  BLUSH.^.CHTLDH00B..«C0QUETTB..^8ENTIMENT.      4S1 


THE  BLUSH. 

• 

Roseate  tint  of  purest  virtue, 
Bloom  ethereal,  blush  divine ! 

Bidding,  by  thy  sweet  suffusion, 
Loveliness  more  lovely  shine ! 

More  than  beauty's  fairest  feature, 
More  than  form's  most  perfect  grace. 

Touching  the  fond  heart,  and  giving 
Softest  charms  to  eveiy  lace. 

Test  of  quick  empassioned  feeling, 
Jewel  in  the  dower  of  youth ; 

Modesty's  unquestion'd  herald, 
Pledge  of  innocence  and  truth. 

Infant  passion's  varying  banner, 

Trembling  cx)nseiousness  displayed ! 

Lover !  seiee  the  fleeting  meteor, 
Catch  the  rainbow  ere  it  (ade. 


CHILDHOOD. 

The  tear,  down  childhood's  cheek  that  flows, 
Is  like  the  dew-drop  on  the  rose ; 
When  next  the  summer's  breeze  comes  by, 
And  waves  the  bush,  the  flower  is  dry. 


THE    COQUETTE   BEPBOVE». 

*<  Tis  strange  that  I  remain  a  maid. 
Though  fifty  swains  have  homage  paid !" 
"  The  reason  you  have  told,"  said  Fanny ; 
*'  You  had  justyor/y^tuie  too  many." 


SENTIMENT. 

I  have  always  observed  your  outrageously-religious,  amidst  their 
aeverity  to  their  neighbors,  manifest  a  discontent  with  themselves. 
The  rapturous  blaze  of  devotion  is  more  allied  to  vanity  than  to  hap- 
piness ;  like  the  torches  of  the  great,  it  distresses  its  owner,  while  it 
flames  in  the  eye  of  the  public  ;  the  other,  like  the  rushlight  of  the 
cottager,  cheers  tlie  little  family  within,  while  it  seeks  not  to  be  seen 
of  tlie  world. 


]ISjt  mPROVEMENTS  IN  WEAVIKG,  &c. 


IMPORTANT  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  WEAVING. 

A  model  of  an  improved  patented  loom  has  been  exhibited  in  Bal- 
Cmore  by  a  gentleman  of  Montgomery  county,  Virginia,  the  princi- 
ples of  which  hare  been  applied  to  many  looms,  and  the  practice  is 
demonstrated  by  the  simplicity  of  the  thing  itsdC  The  proprietor 
•ays,  and  gentlemen  who  have  examined  it  give  hira  full  credence, 
that  without  extraordinary  exertion,  it  drives  the  shuttle  more  than 
fifty  times  in  a  minute,  weaving  cloth  a  yard  and  a  haff  wide.  The 
common  shuttle  is  used  and  the  quill  fixed  in  the  old  way.  The  cost 
cf  fixing  it  to  the  usual  loom  does  not  exceed  five  dollars.  It  is  ap- 
plicable to  all  sorts  of  weaving. 

IMPROVEMENT  IN  THE  FLY  SHUTTLE. 

Thomas  Somers,  at  colonel  Ware's  manufactory  near  Angusfjt, 
Georgia,  has  made  an  important  improvement  in  the  Fly  Shuttle. 
This  improvement  consists  in  a  simple  and  cheap  additional  apparatus 
lor  throwing  the  shuttle,  by  which,  cloth  of  10  or  12  quarters  wide 
may  be  wove  with  more  ease  (so  far  as  relates  to  throwing  the  shut- 
tie)  than  the  common  width  by  tlie  most  approved  method  heretofore 
used.  It  is  now  in  operation,  %veaving  cotton  blankets  10  quarters 
wide,  the  texture  of  which  is  probably  surpassed  by  none  made  in 
Bny  part  of  the  world.  The  utility  of  the  improvement,  is  only  equal- 
led by  the  simplicity  of  its  construction.  Every  improvement  of  this 
kind  has  a  tendency  to  render  us  independent  of  foreign  supplies. 


RECEIPT  TO  DTE  COTTON  TARN  DEEP  BLUE. 

Take  one  pound  of  logwooil  chipped  fine  or  pounded,  boil  it  i»  a 
•ofocient  quantity  of  water,  until  ail^the  substance  is  out  of  it,  then 
take  about  half  a  gallon  of  tJie  liquor,  and  dissolve  one  ounce  of  ret- 
di^ris,  and  half  an  ounce  of  allum  in  it,  boil  your  yam  in  the  logwood 
water  one  hour,  slirrini;  it,  and  keeping  it  loose. 

Take  out  your  yarn,  mix  the  half  galUm  thai  contains  the  verdi^'s 
and  allum,  then  put  in  your  yarn  into  the  mixture,  and  boil  it  four 
hours  ;  stirring  it  and  keeping  it  loose,  all  the  time,  ciid  takijig  it  out 
once  every  hour,  to  give  it  air,  after  which  dry  it,  then  boil  it  in  soap 
and  water,  and  it  is  done. 

The  above  will  dye  six  pounds  of  cotton  yam,  an  elegant  deep 
bTuc.  After  which  put  in  as  njuch  yarn  into  the  same  liquor  and  lK>il 
it  three  hours,  stirring  as  before,  and  yon  will  have  a  good  pole  hlue, 
or  boil  hickory  bark  in  your  liquor,  and  you  will  luive  an  elegant 
green. 


AN  EFFECTUAL  WAY  TO  DESTROY  HOU.SE  FLTr:3. 

Take  a  small  quantity  of  homed,  spurred,  or  what  some  farmers 
call  Hmnltif  rife,  and  twice  or  throe  times  the  fjuantlty  of  boilih;r  ^vnter : 
after  steefung  it  well,  turn  off  the  liquor,  r^m\  sweelc^n  it  wHI.  Tlis, 
if  nghtly  prepared,  and  placed  where  the  flic*  will  most  reaflily  find  it, 
is  «upe  to  destroy  every  one,  in  a  few  hours,  which   partakes  of  it. 

The  ahoYe  w^is  communicated  to  t!ie  edff'>r  of  <he  Albnny  (lazettc, 
that  f)»'onle  mij^ht  have  an  opportunity  of  knowing  by  experience  the 
liaueful  effects  of  tliat  species  of  grain. 
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XI OF  MERIT. 

107.  To  do  good  actions  with  a  view  to  establish  our  own  merits, 
or  to  be  thought  meritorious,  is  to  be  influenced  in  our  good  actioos 
by  the  love  of  recompense  and  not  of  goodness ;  for  wliosoever  is 
desirous  to  be  thought  meritorious,  is  desirous  also  to  receive  a  re- 
compense for  his  merits.  A  person  in  such  a  case  hath  no  regard 
to,  and  findeth  no  delight  in,  the  satisfaction  of  doing  good,  but  in  the 
prgppect  of  receiving  a  recompense ;  and  this  is  not  a  spiritual,  but  ia 
carnal  and  natural  state  of  heart.  ■ 

108.  To  do  good  actions,  which  are  really  so,  it  is  necessary  to  do 
them  from  a  love  of  goodness,  that  is,  for  the  sake  of  goodness  only^. 
Persons  under  the  influence  of  such  love  are  unwilling  to  hear  of 
merit ;  for  they  love  to  do  good,  and  find  their  happiness  therein ;  and 
vice  versa,  they  feel  an  uneasiness  at  the  very  supposal  that  ibey  do  it 
from  any  selfish  motives.  It  is  in  this  case  as  in  the  case  of  friend- 
ship, and  other  conijexions  of  relationship.  A  man  doeth  good  to  his 
friends  because  they  are  his  friends ;  and  to  his  brethren  because 
they  are  his  brethren,  and  his  wife  and  children  because  they  are  his 
wife  and  children,  and  to  his  country  because  it  is  his  country  ;  and 
therefore  in  these  cases  he  doeth  good  from  a  principle  of  friendship 
and  of  love.  For  the  same  reason  it  is  usuni  with  men  of  sense  and 
understanding  to  protest,  and  endeavor  lo  f»ersuade  others,  that  in  tlic 
good  which  they  do,  they  are  not  inilnenir-cMl  by  motives  of  self-interest, 
but  by  a  real  regard  lor  the  objecls  of  Iheir  benevolence. 

109.  They  who  do  ijood  for  (he  sake  of  reward,  do  ii  not  from  the 
Lord,  but  from  themselves ;  I.ecause  in  regardiho;  their  own  good  they 
discover  a  principal  reheard  IV»r  themselves;  whilst  the  good  of  their 
neighbor,  that  is,  of  their  follow-ciiizons:,  of  the  society  to  which  they 
belong,  of  tlieir  couutry,  and  of  tlie  church,  is  considered  only  as  a 
means  to  promote  tliat  end.  Hence  it  is,  that  in  moritorioits  good, 
there  is  concealed  a  uoodnopss  v/hich  hath  its  foundation  in  the  love  of 
Belf  and  the  love  of  the  worKi ;  and  such  good  is  from  man,  and  not 
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from  the  Lonl;  and  all  good  which  is  from  my  is  not  good,  but 
evil,  ID  proportioo  to  the  influence  of  self  and  or  the  world  theran. 

110.  Genuine  charity  and  genuine  feith,  have  no  desire  to  appear 
meritorious ;  for  charity  fiudeth  its  greatest  delight  in  the  exercise  of 
goodness ;  and  faith  findeth  its  greatest  delight  in  the  perceptioDt  of 
truth  ;  wherefore  they  who  are  under  the  li^uence  of  aneb  chantf 
and  faith  know  very  well  the  nature  and  meaning  of  gootlness,  tfaatH 
is  not  meritorious,  whereas  they  who  have  no  such  charily  and  latlk| 
cannot  separate  from  goodness,  the  idea  of  merit  or  desert. 

111.  The  Lord  himself  teacheth  that  we  ought  not  to  do  good  wMi 
a  view  to  recompense  or  reward :  "  If  ye  knre  then  which  lore  yo^ 
what  thank  have  ye?  for  sinners  also  love^those  that  love  them,  &e. 
But  love  ye  your  enemies,  and  do  good,  and  lend,  hoping  for  nottdflf 
again ;  and  your  reward  shall  be  great,  and  ye  shall  be  the  children  of 
the  highest,"  St.  Luke  vil.  32,  33,  34,  35.  That  man  of  himself  can 
do  110  good,  which  shall  have  in  it  the  real  essence  of  goodness ;  we 
hre  further  taught  by  the  same  divine  authority  in  the  gospel  of  8L 
John.  "  A  man  can  receive  nothing  except  it  be  given  him  bom 
above,"  chap.  iii.  27 ;  and  in  another  place,  ^  Je$us  said,  I  aia  the 
vine,  ye  are  the  branches ;  as  the  branch  cannot  k>ear  fruit  of  itself 
except  it  abide  in  the  vine,  no  more  can  ye,  except  ye  abide  in 
me ;  he  that  abideth  in  me  and  I  in  him,  the  same  biingeth  forth 
much  fruit,  for  without  me  ye  can  do  nothing,"  chap.  xv.  4  to  8. 

112.  Inasmuch  as  ail  goodneps  and  truth  are  from  the  Lord;  and 
nothing  from  man ;  and  inasmuch  as  the  goodness  which  is  from  man 
is  not  goodness,  it  is  a  plain  consequence  that  all  merit  beloi^th 
unto  the  Lord,  and  none  unto  man.  The  merit  of  the  Lord  is  this, 
that  he  hath  wrought  salvation  for  mankind  by  his  own  power,  and 
likewise  that  he  continueth  to  save  all  those  who  do  good  from  him. 
Hence  it  is  tftat  in  holy  scripture  he  is  called  just,  or  righteous,  to 
whom  the  merit  and  righteousness  of  the  Lord  are  imputed,  and  he 
is  called  unrighteous  to  whom  are  imputed  his  own  righteousiiess  and 
his  own  merit. 

113.  The  satisfaction  attending  the  love  of  doing  good,  separate 
from  the  consideration  of  recompense,  is  the  reward  which  abideth 
to  all  eternity  ;  for  heaven  and  eternal  happiness  are  insinuated  by 
the  Lord  into  the  exercise  of  such  disinterested  goodness. 

1 14.  It  is  not  inconsistent  with  a  disinterested  love  of  goodness  to 
think,  and  to  believe,  that  they  who  do  good  are  admitted  into  heaven, 
and  likewise  that  good  is  to  be  done  with  a  view  to  gain  admission 
into  heaven.  Men  may  act  under  the  influence  of  such  persuasion 
and  belief,  without  regarding  rci*.ompcnsc  as  the  end  of  their  fj^qod  ac* 
tions,  and  without  placing  ony  merit  in  them  ;  for  they  who  do  good 
from  the  Lord  are  so  persuaded  and  do  so  t>elicvc.  Nevertheless,  if 
men  think,  believe,  and  net  according  to  such  principles,  and  yet  are 
not  in  the  love  of  goodiie-^s  for  its  own  sake,  they  regard  recom- 
pense as  the  end  of  tlieir  good  aclions,  and  place  merit  in  them, 

XII OF  REPENTANCE,  AND  THE  PxEMlSSION  OF  SINS. 

1 1 5.  Whosoever  \\\l\  be  saved  must  confess  his  sins,  and  do  the 
woi^i  of  rcpenlaoce. 
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116.  To  ctmjess  KtS  sins  inipUeth  a  perception  of  evil8,  a  discovery 
thereof  in  himself^  and  acknowledgment  of  them,  a  con\  iction  of 
guiltiness  proceeding  from  them,  and  self-condemnation  in  conse- 
quence of  guilt.     To  do  this  before  God,  is  to  confess  sins. 

1 17.  To  eh  Oie  work  of  repentance  implieth  a  ceasing  from  sin,  and 
the  leading  a  new  life  according  to  the  precepts  of  charity  and  faith, 
after  confession  made,  and  supplication  out  of  an  humble  heart  for  the 
remission  of  sins. 

118.  Whoso  mdteth  only  a  general  acknowledgment  that  he  is  a 
sinner,  and  aecounteth  himself  guilty  of  ail  erils,  and  yet  doth  not  ex« 
amine  himself,  that  is,  doth  not  see  his  sins,  he  maketh  confession  in- 
deed, but  not  the  confession  of  repentance ;  such  an  one,  therefore,  be- 
ckuse  he  Is  unacquainted  with  his  own  evils,  lireth  after  confession  as 
he  did  before. 

119.  Whoso  leadeth  a  life  of  charity  and  faith,  he  daily  doeth 
the  work  of  repentance ;  he  reflecteth  on  the  evils  that  are  in  him ; 
he  acknowieflgeth  them ;  he  entreateth  the  Ix)rd  for  power  over  them  : 
for  'man  of  himself  is  continually  falling,  but  by  the  Lord  he  is  cou'* 
thnially  raised  up,  and  led  to  goodness.  This  is  the  case  with  those  who 
are  under  some  influence  and  power  of  goodness ;  but  ^ose  who  are 
under  the  influence  and  power  of  evil  are  continually  falling,  and  likewise 
Afe  continually  raised  up  by  the  Lord,  with  this  difference,  however,  in 
the  effect  of  the  Lord's  operation,  that  it  doth  not  deliver  them  from 
evil,  but  only  restraineth  them  from  plunging  into  the  depths  of  the 
greatest  evils,  whereunto  of  themselves  they  continually  and  forcibly 
incline. 

i20.  In  self-examination  previous  to  repentance,  a  person  ought  to 
examine  his  thoughts,  and  the  intentions  of  his  will,  and  therein  what 
he  would  do  if  he  was  under  no  restraint,  that  is,  if  the  fear  of  ths 
law,  the  loss  of  reputation,  honor  and  gain,  did  not  operate  upon  him. 
For  the  evils  that  are  in  man  are  in  his  thoughts  and  Inclinations,  and 
the  sins  which  he  commit teth  with  his  body,  are  all  derived  from 
thence.  It  is  impossible  therefore  to  do  the  work  of  repentance  with- 
out  an  examination  of  the  evils  that  are  in  the  thoughts  and  the  will ; 
for  in  such  a  case  men  think  and  will  after  repentance  as  they  did  be- 
fore, when  nevertheless  to  will  evil  is  the  same  thing  as  to  do  it.  Thi}f 
is  the  nature  of  self-examination. 

121.  Repentance  of  the  lips  and  not  of  the  life  is  no  repentance  : 
It  is  by  repentance  of  life,  and  not  of  the  lips,  that  remission  of  sins 
is  effected :  The  Lord  is  ever  disposed  to  remit  all  men's  sins,  being 
in  himself  the  purest  and  essential  mercy ;  but  still  sins  adhere  to,  and 
remain  in  men,  however  they  may  fancy  them  to  be  remitted,  and  are 
never  removed  but  by  a  life  directed  and  influenced  by  the  precepts 
of  a  right  faith.  So  far  as  man  liveth  according  to  such  precepts,  in 
the  same  degree  his  sins  are  removed ;  an<]  so  for  as  his  s'^is  are  re* 
moved,  in  the  same  degree  they  are  remitted. 

122.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  sins,  when  they  are  remitted,  aro 
wiped  or  washed  away,  as  (litli  is  by  water ;  but  tills  notion  is  not 

Just,  inasmuch  as  sins  are  not  wiped  away  but  are  removed,  that  is, 
man  is  withheld  and  preserved  from  them,  whilst  he  is  kept  under  tho 
influence  of  goodness  from  the  Lord ;  and  whilst  he  is  kept  under  the 
influence  of  goodness  from  the  Lord,  it  appears  as  if  he  was  withont 
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Bins,  and  therefore  as  if  tliey  were  wiped  away.  Man  also  cai  be 
kept  under  the  inOuence  of  goodness  in  no  further  degree  than  ac- 
cording to  his  advancement  in  a  state  of  reformation.  How  man  ii 
reformed  will  be  shown  in  the  next  treatise  on  the  doctrine  of  reg^ 
Deration.  Whoso  imaginetii  that  the  remission  of  sins  is  effected  after 
any  other  manner  is  greatly  deceived. 

123.  The  remission  or  removal  of  sin  is  discoverable  in  aogrpo^ 
son  by  the  following  signs.  He  perceiveth  delight  in  the  worriup  of 
God  for  God's  sake,  and  in  serving  his  nei^bor  for  his  nei^bor's 
sake,  and  therefore  in  doing  good  for  the  sake  of  gpod,  and  in  speak- 
ing truth  for  the  sake  of  truth :  He  is  averse  to  all  ideas  of  mcfit 
arising  from  any  consideration  of  his  charity  and  faith ;  he  SYoids  aid 

^  abominates  evils,  such  as  enmity,  hatred,  revenge,  adultery,  and  tbt 
veiy  intentional  thought  of  such  things.  But  the  non-remissioa  or 
non-removal  of  sins  in  any  person  is  discoverable  by  the  foIlowiiS 
signs :  He  worshipped  God  not  for  the  sake  of  Ciod,  and  serreth  his 
neighbor  not  for  the  sake  of  his  neighbor ;  thus  he  doeth  good,  and 
speaketh  truth,  not  for  goodness  and  truth's  sake,  but  froai  some 
Helfish  and  worldly  motives.  In  all  his  actions  he  wisheth  to  aggraar 
dize  his  own  merits ;  he  perceiveth  do  disgust  or  dissatis&etion  ia 
evils,  such  as  enmity,hatre(},  revenge,  and  aduiteiy ,  but  Doder  the  pe^ 
Dicious  influence  of  such  sins  he  indulgeth  his  imagpnatioD  in  all  the 
licentiousness  of  thought  about  them. 

124.  Repentance  availeth,  if  the  penitent  person  be  in  a  state  of  li- 
berty, but  if  he  repenteth  in  a  slate  of  compulsion  it  is  of  no  avail. 
8tafes  of  compulsion  may  be  various,  such  as  sickness,  dejection  of 
spirits  under  some  great  misfortune,  the  terrors  of  approaching  death, 
and  likewise  all  circumstances  of  sudden  fear  which  deprive  a  man 
of  reason.  When  bad  men  in  a  state  of  compulsion  make  promises 
of  repentance,  and  even  begin  the  practice  of  virtue  and  goodness, 
they  generally  return  to  their  former  evil  lives,  when  they  are  restored 
to  a  state  of  liberty.     But  it  is  otherwise  with  tlie  good. 

125.  After  a  man  hath  examined  himself,  and  acknowledged  his 
sin,  and  done  the  work  of  repentance,  he  ought  to  remain  steady  in 
goodness  to  the  end  of  his  life ;  for  if  he  afterwards  relapseth  to  his 
former  evil  life,  and.embrnccth  it  again,  he  is  then  guilty  of  prolana- 
tion ;  for  then  he  uniteth  evil  with  good,  whei-eby  his  last  state  is 
worse  than  his  first,  according  to  the  words  of  the  Lord :  "  When  the 
unclean  spirit  is  gone  out  of  a  man,  he  walketh  through  dry  places, 
seeking  rest  and  finding  none ;  then  he  saith,  I  will  return  into  my 
house  from  whence  I  came  out :  and  when  he  is  come,  he  findeth  it 
empty,  swept,  and  garnished  ;  then  gocth  he  and  taketh  with  hims4'lf 
seven  other  spirits  more  wicked  than  himself,  and  they  enter  in  and 
<l\vell  there  ;  and  the  last  state  of  tiiat  man  is  worse  than  the  tirsi/' 
Matt.  xii.  43,  4V,  45. 
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A  TREATISE  ON  THE  NATURE  OF  INFLUX^  : 

{Continuedfrompa£re  409.)  . 
IV. 

« 

Thai  from  the  Sun  pf  Uie  SpirUual  World  jjroteed  Heal  and  Light  ^. 
'  and  that  as  the  Heat  proceeding  from  it,  ia  in  its  Essence  Love,  so  the ' 
Ldghi  proceeding  from  ily  is  in  Us  Essence  Wisdom.  y 

6.  That  divine  love  is  ex[>resse(1  in  scripture-languag.^  by  the  Yfonl 
Qre,  is  well  known ;  nor  is  it  an  unusual  thing  for  preachers,  in  their 
prayer  before  the  sermon,  to  pray  that  the  heavenly  fire  may  kindle  \ 
holy  desires  and  afifections  in  the  hearts  of  their  hearers :  The  reason 
is,  because  fire  corresponds  to  love  as  its  proper  emblem,  and  there- 
fore IB  put  for  it:*  Hence  it  was  that  €rod  appeared  to  Moses  in  the 
bash  under  the  form  of  fire,  as  likewise  to  the  Israelites  in  Mount  Sinai, 
and  also  eommanded  fire  to  be  kept  burning  continually  on  the  altar, 
and  the  lamps  to  be  lighted  every  evening  in  the  tabernacle,  viz.  as 
corresponding  emblems  of  divine  love  and  divine  light  or  wisdom. 
Thai  from  this  spiritual  fire  of  love  proceeds  even  sensible  heat,  ap- 
pears from  its  effects  in  hnman  nature,  especially  where  the  passion 
of  love  becomes  exalted  to  any  degree  of  fervent  zeal ;  nay,  the 
warmth  of  the  blood,  which  is  the  vital  heat  both  in  man  and  other 
animals,  is  no  other  than  tlic  effect  of  that  love,  which  is  the  proper 
principle  of  life  in  both  :  So  likewise  the  hellish  fire  is  no  other  than 
a  contrary  love  of  malice,  discord,  and  violence.f  Hence  it  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  doctrine  of  corresi>ondences,  that  divine  love  has  its 


*  That  outward  material  nature  does,  in  all  its  parts  and  prodiict'ons,  an* 
awer  or  correspond  to  things  inward  and  spiritual,  as  the  ectype  to  its  proto- 
type, or  as  face  to  faoe  in  a  gloss ;  many  have  had  some  glimmering  sight 
of,  and  many  traces  of  this  knowledge  are  to  be  found  in  the  wisdom  of  ibe 
ancients ;  Their  mythology  was  founded  in  it,  but  it  l>ecamc-  lost  in  fable,  and 
corrupted  by  the  inrenUons  of  the  poets.  .  This  doctrine  of  correspondences 
was  originally  the  key  to  all  mysteries,  and  the  mirror  of  God  in  nature  :  It 
continued  longest  amon^  ttie  Egyptians,  and  was  that  learning  in  wbidi  Moses 
is  said  to  have  been  skilled ;  their  hieroglyphics  are  the  last  remains  of  itt 
but  the  knowledge  of  these,  and  of  the  language,  which  expresses  spiritual 
things  by  natural,  has  now  been  long  lost  in  the  world,  and  only  remains 
with  our  author,  who  is  possessed  of  it  He  asserts  that  the  scriptures  are 
chiefly  written  in  this  bnguage  of  correspondences,  and  hjis  given  u^  Isrge 
Specimenn  of  it  in  his  interpretation  of  Genesis  and  Kxodus,  in  his  books 
called  Jlreana  CoeUaiia,  and  iu  his  numerous  relations  of  the  apiriuial 
worlds. 

t  The  hellish  kingdom  has  also  its  corresponding  representatives  in  out* 
ward  uaturt>,  as  well  as  the  heavenly,  viz.  in  poisonous  and  noxious  plants 
and  animals,  the  distemperature  of  the  elements.  Sec.  So  likewise  in  men^ 
who  render  themselves  the  subjects  of  its  malign  influxes.  This  may  be  pic- 
turetl  to  lis  in  the  opposite  characters  and  dispositions  of  a  society  of  chris- 
tians, animated  with  the  spirit  of  divine  love  and  philanthropy,  and  that  of  an 
incensed  outrageous  mob,  inflamed  with  the  wrathful  fire  of  reK^^ge  ami 
cruelty  :  Herein  the  properties  of  the  two  spiritual  worlds  manifest  them- 
selves in  outward  nature,  in  which,  as  in  a  tktstr^  or  material  ezlubition«  sp|« 
rltoal  good  and  evil  are  displayed. 
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visible  representations  to  the  angels  in  the  spiritual  world,  uiicier  tiie 
focm  of  a  fiery  sun  like  ours  on  earth,  and  that  their  sensible  degree 
of  warmth  from  it,  is  in  proportion  to  their  receptivity  of  that  love 
from  the  Grod  of  Love.  It  follows  by  conseqvence,  that  their  lig^ 
from  that  sun  has  its  manifestation  according  to  the  same  law,  for 
love  and  wisilom  are  inseparable  companions,  as  essence  and  formf 
fqr  the  fdrmer  manifests  itself  and  produces  its  efiiects  throu^  die 
latter,  according  to  the  quality  of  its  form  :  Analogous  te  tiila  hi  oar 
world,  is  the  heat  of  the  sun  in  spring-time,  when,  umttilg  with  the 
ligj^  it  gives  vegetation  to  plants,  &^.  anil  soon  to  (ructifieitiiMiL  Bat, 
imleed,  common  language  testifies  to  tliis  truth,  aa  when  it  is  aaid^ 
that  man's  heart  is  warmed  by  love,  and  his  understanding  enUgbtened 
by  wisdom.*  I  have  often  seen  that  spiritual  light,  which  so  far  ex- 
ceeds our  natural  light,  that  it  may  be  called  hrightnesa  itself  m  mg" 
nified  to  us  by  that  comparison  of  our  Saviour's  raiment  at  his  timw* 
figuration,  when  they  became  '*  shining,  exceeding  white  aa  snow,  so 
as  no  fuller  on  earth  can  white  them.  Now,  as  spiritual  light  is  wii> 
ilom,  therefore  our  Lord  calls  himself,  ^  that  Light  which  fif^tett 
every  man ;"  and  also  ^'  the  True  Light  f  he  being  essentiatty  tiw 
Divine  Word,  the  Divme  Truth,  or  the  Divine  Wisdom.  It  is  com-  ' 
monly  supposed  that  the  rational  part  in  man,  which  is  called  the 
light  of  nature,  is  from  this  natural  worid,  whereas  it  proceeds  from 
the  light  of  the  spiritual  sun :  I^or  do  external  objects,  rendered  mi- 
hle  by  the  light  of  the  natural  sun,  convey  sight  to  the  soul ;  bat  the 
soul,  by  its  vi^ive  faculty,  discerus  them  through  the  corporeal  organs 
of  vision:  Were  it  contrariwise,  physical,  not  spiritual  influx  would 
be  established,  which  is  contrary  to  the  (ruth  ol  our  doctrine. 

V. 

Thai  both  this  Heat  and  thia  Light  oommunicale  nUh  man,  the  Heal 
with  his  WUly  therein  producing  the  Good  ofJjjfUy  and  the  U^  wHk 
his  tmderslandingy  therein  producing  the  Truth  of  Wisdom. 

7.  It  must  be  allowed  by  all  who  rightly  consider  this  subject  in  its 
due  extent,  that  every  tiling  created  by  God  has  relation  to  some  spe- 
cies of  goodness  or  trutli ;  therefore  it  is,  that  in  man  are  two  recep- 
tacles, called  the  will  and  the  understanding,  the  former  for  thereCep- 
lion  of  good,  the  latter  for  the  reception  of  truth,  seeing  that  these  two 
principles  constitute  his  proper  life :  And  as  all  good  is  from  love, 
and  all  truth  from  wisdom,  so  they  may  be  also  styled  the  repositories  of 
love  and  wisdom.    Now,  that  good  is  the  offspring  of  love,  appears 


*  These  forma  of  expression  periiaps  run  through  all  languages,  and  with 
a  thousand  like  instances,  afford  a  proof  of  ll^e  dticliine  of  correspondences, 
or  the  analogy  betvieen  spiritual  and  natural  thinp^s,  beinj*,  as  it  wei-e,  con- 
genial  to  the  human  mind,  or  rather,  by  influx  fi*om  llie  spiritual  world, 
adapting  the  signs  to  the  things  siguified  by  tl»em  :  And  as  this  appears  by 
the  consent  of  all  languages,  so  especially  among  the  eastern  nations,  whose 
parables,  allegories,  symbols,  and  emblematical  forms  of  speech, 'War  testi- 
mony to  this  truth  ;  and  where  Imman  art  and  invention  have  the  iartliest  de- 
parted from  this  orip^inal  natural  langtiage,  in  any  nation,  wc  there  find  the 
greatest  ambiguity  and  uncertainty  iiHroduicd,  and  most  occasion  given  fqr 
sophiitry  and  equivocation. 
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from  hence,  that  whatever  any  one  loves,  he  consequenUy  wills  or  de« 
sires  it ;  and  when  that  which  he  so  desires  takes  effect,  he  ranks  it  nnder 
the  denomination  of  good.  In  the  like  manner  truth  may  be  called 
the  child  of  wisdom,  as  she  is  the  essence  and  source  of  every  spe- 
cies of  truth.  Truth,  reduced  to  practice,  has  also  in  it  the  natuse 
of  good,  and  so  is  cabled  the  good  of  truth.  Witboirt  a  distinct  and 
clear  conception  of  these  two  receptacles  of  life  in  man,  via.  the  will 
and  tiie  understandings  we  in  vain  seek  to  know  the  true  nature  of 
spiritual  influx,  since. they  are  the  proper  recipients  of  it:  The  wHl 
receives  the^^ood  issaing  from  the  love-principle,  and  the  uaderstaBd- 
ii^^  receives  the  truths  which  flow  into  it  from  the  fountain  of  wiedoa, 
•fid  both  originally  from  Jehovah  God,  who  communicates  them 
through  the  spiritual  sun,  in  the  midst  of  which  he  is  more  enunently 
pfosent,  and  mediattly  by  the  angelical  heavens :  (or  mtnistiy  of 
angels)  Ijti  It  here  be  repeated,  as  touching  these  two  recqitacles  of 
life,  via.  the  will  and  the  understanding,  that  they  are  no  otherwise 
distinct,  than  as  the  heat  and  light  of  the  sun ;  and  that  as  the  will* 
recehres  into  Itself  the  heavenly  heat,  which  in  its  essence  is  love ; 
BO  the  understanding  receives  into  itself  the  heavenly  Ngbt,  which  ia 
its  essence  is  wisdom ;  and  as  the  human  mind  receives  its  infliiK 
from  the  spiritual  world,  so  does  it  in  turn  communicate  the  same  to 
our  words  and  actions ;  for  speech  derives  its  influx  from  the  will 
through  the  underst^ding,  as  our  actions  do  receive  their  influx  from 
the  understanding  tirough  the  will,  and  therefore  all  they  who  allow 
of  influx  as  operating  on  the  understanding,  but  not  also  on  the  ^iH| 
and  build  their  reasonings  on  this  supposition,  know  and  treat  their 
subject  but  by  halves,  and  may  be  compared  to  persons  who,  having 
but  on^  eye,  canonty  see  olyects  on  one  side  of  them ;  or  to  such  as, 
having  lost  the  use  of  one  hand,  awkwardly  bungle  with  the  other ;  or 
to  cripples,  who  can  only  set  one  foot  to  the  ground.  Let  what  has 
thus  briefly  been  offered,  suffice  on  this  proposition,  viz.-  that  spiritual 
heat  influences  the  will  of  man,  and  therein  produces  the  good  of  love, 
and  that  s^iiritual  light  influences  his  understanding,  and  therein  pro- 
duces the  truth  of  wisdom. 

VI. 

Thai  these  tno  principles  ofBeai  tmd  highly  or  Love  and  Wisdom^  are 
emanaiic')is  from  Chtd  in  one  conjuneHve  Influx  into  the  soul  qf 
man^  and  through  U   [the  soul]  into  his  mind,  (iffedums,  and 
thoughts ;  and  are  ikenu  derived  into  his  corporeal  senses,  speech^, 
and  actions, 

8.  Spiritual  influx  has  been  considered  and  treated  of  till  now,  even 
by  authors  of  sagacity  and  penetration,  as  beginning  in  the  soul,  and 
ao  passing  into  the  body,  and  not  as  first  proceeding  from  a  higher 
source ;  and  yet  we  believe,  or  pretend  to  believe,  that  every  good 
and  perfect  gift,  whether  of  goodness  or  true  faith,  issues  from  Grod 
as  its  fountain,  and  in  no  wise  from  tbe  nature  of  man.  Now  whatever 
spiritual  good  is  communicated  from  god  to  us,  first  enters  the  hu- 
man soul,  and  through  it  passes  to  the  rational  mind,  and  so  on  to  the 
corporeal  system  ;  and  to  go  about  to  trace  spiritual  influx  from  any 
other  original,  would  be  to  act  like  one  who  should  first  stop  up  the  spring, 
and  then  seek  for  water  at  the  stream ;  it  is  as  though  one  should  derive 
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the  exisiteoce  of  a  tree  from  its  root,  and  not  from  ita  parent  seed,  or 
study  to  establiab  a  conclusion  without  preceding  principles ;  for  the 
soul  is  not  life  in  itself,  but  only  the  recipient  of  life  from  Gk>d,  who  m 
the  only  fountain  of  life  in  hiinself ;  and  as  influx  must  be  from  apria- 
ciple  of  life,  so  consequently  from  God.  In  this  sense  we  are  to  ollde^ 
stand  those  words  in  Gren.  ii.  7  :  '*  JehoTah  God  breathed  into  Ui 
nostrils  the  breath  of  lives,  and  man  became  a  6ying  soul :"  by  which 
expression  is  meant,  the  endowing  man  with  the  perception  of 
ie  good  and  what  is  true.  Our  Lord  likewise  declares  coi 
himself, ''  As  the  Father  hath  life  in  himself,  so  hath  hcf  ffwen  to  Ae 
8on  to  have  life  in  himself,"  John  r.  26.  Now  he  that  hath  ISe  ■ 
liimself  is  Ck>d,  and  the  life  of  the  soul  is  life  proceeding  ifom  God, 
as  then  all  influx  is  originally  from  a  principle  of  life  operating  in  aod 
through  its  proper  recipients,  and  as  the  first  an4  principal  reeipieatia 
man  is  the  soul,  therefore,  in  order  to  a  right  coiiception  of  the  oaluriB 
of  influx,  we  must  ground  it  primarily  in  God,  and  not  in  any  Ma- 
mediate  cause ;  for  otherwise  we  should  take  from  It  its  first  roovlag 
principle,  and  so  establish  a  doctrine  which  might  be  compared  to 
a  chariot  without  wheels,  or  a  ship  without  sails.  This  being  the  o^ 
derly  proceeding  in  which  this  sut^ect  is  to  be  considered,  therefore 
we  began  it  with  treating  of  the  sun  of  the  spiritual  world,  in  the  nidat 
of  which  is  the  residence  of  the  great  Jehovah,  No.  5 ;  and  of  the  in- 
flux of  love  and  wisdom,  and  consequently  of  life  from  its  originil 
source,  No.  6  and  7 ;  showing  that  life  is  communicated  from  God  fo 
man,  first,  to  bis  soul ;  secondly,  through  that  to  his  mind,  or  affec- 
tions and  thoughts ;  and  lastly,  to  his  corporeal  senses,  speech,  aod 
lictions ;  such  being  the  successive  progress  of  life  from  first  to  last ; 
for  in  man  the  soul  is  first  in  order,  thon  the  mind,  and  lastly  the  body. 
Kow  to  the  mind  belong  two  vital  principles,  whidi  constitute  its  proper 
life,  viz.  the  will  and  the  understanding ;  the  life  of  the  will  is  good 
tlowing  from  love;  and  the  derivations  or  offspring  of  the  %villarethe 
affections  :  the  ripht  life  or  subsistence  of  the  nnderstancling  is  truth 
flowing  fi-om  the  fountain  of  wisdom,  the  derivations  or  offspring  of 
which  are  the  thoughts:  And  laglly,  the  life  of  the  body  consists  in 
the  corporeal  *?ensc3,  speech,  anil  anions  ;  and  that  these  proceedinjj 
from  the  soul  tluoiij:!!  the  niind,  luivc  Ihoir  manifestation  in  outward 
nature,  accordini!:  to  the  laws  of  onlor,  is  well  known  by  everj*  intel- 
ligent person.  The  human  s^oul^  as  being  the  superior  spiritual  sub- 
stance in  man,  receives  its  inl]ux  imineiliately  from  God  ;  ihe  mind, 
as  an  inferior  spiritual  suhstance,  receives  its  iiiilux  from  God  mediati  k 
throug^h  the  spiritual  world  ;  and  the  hody  being  of  that  nature  which 
is  called  material,  receives  its  influx  from  God  me<liately  through  the 
natural  world.  That  the  good  aririinjj  from  love,  and  the  tk-uths  pro- 
ceeding from  wisdom,  are  comraunlraled  horn  God  to  tl:e  soul  of  man 
conjunctively  or  in  union,  but  in  the  instant  of  influx  are  separated  or 
chan;;ed  by  those  who  are  not  the  passive  subjects  of  their  operations, 
will  be  showed  in  wliat  foliows.* 


«  This  docinni'  of  influx  is  not  so  to  be  understonrl  as  if  it  lock  snv  thing 
away  tVom  mun's  r;*e«--viU,  for  without  tliis  HUcrty  he  uouM  he  ubsn]»:i<  ly  iii- 
capubic  of  regeneraition^  usid  of  bcia^  cunfinntd  in  gobdiie^sf.      iVa)t;tU*and 
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FOE  THE  HALCYOn  LUMINARY. 

The  reader  will  have  no  reason  to  be  otTenilcd  with  Baron  Swe- 
lenborg  for  distinguishing  between  those  books  which  have  tiie  iutcr- 
lal  sense,  and  those  which  have  it  not,  when  he  considers  the  true 
pround  and  nature  of  such  distinction.  By  having  the  internal  sensci 
¥6  are  to  understand  the  regular  connexion  and  descent  of  divine 
rath  from  the  Lord,  first  to  the  celestial  kingdom,  then  through  that 
o  the  spiritual  kingdom,  till  it  terminates  in  the  natural  or  lowest 
ungdom  of  creation ;  for  thus  divine  truth  is  accommodated  to  each 
lespectively,  according  to  the  different  degrees  of  reception  in  the  in- 
labitants.  It  is  in  refereuce  to  tJiis  internal  sense,  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ler,  that  the  Lord  Is  called  the  Word,  as  being  the  divine  truth  itself, 
rhich  descended  from  heaven  and  was  made  flesh.  The  <lifierence^ 
iierefore,  between  those  books  which  have  the  Internal  sense,' and 
hose  which  have  not  the  internal  sense,  may  be,  that  the  former,  col- 
ectively  taken,  form  one  complete  whole,  and  are  the  very  and  essential 
ttTine  truth  whi^h  connects  heaven  and  earth  together;  whilst  the 
alter  may  be  only  rays  of  spiritual  light  reflected  from  that  divine 
nith^  and  not  so  uumediately  proceeding  from  the  Lord  himself.  It  may 
>e  proper  here  to  caution  the  reader  against  any  disregard  to  those 
KK>k8  which  are  distinguished  as  not  having  the  internal  sense,  inas* 
nuch  as  they  always  have  been,  and  no  doubt  will  still  continue  to 
i>e,  of  great  use  to  all  christians,  being  composed  by  men  who  were 
mder  an  high  degree  of  illumination  from  God,  and  calculated 
through  divine  grace)  to  lead  the  members  of  the  church  to  a  true 
iinderstanding  and  practical  knowledge  of  the  spiritual  seneie  of  the 
l^ord.  Indeed,  of  so  great  weight  and  authority  does  our  enlightened 
rathor  esteem  the  epistles  and  acts  of  the  apostles,  Uiat  in  many  parts 
^f  his  writings  he  confirms  the  truth  of  his  doctrine  by  quotations 
[herefrom  ;  particularly  in  his  Coronis,  or  Appendix  to  the  Universal 
Theoiogy,  where  he  divides  the  New  Testament  into  the  Prophetic^ 
Bvangelic,  and  Apostolic  word.  It  may  be  expedient  further  to  re- 
mark what  our  author  says  respecting  the  book  of  Job,  '^  Thai  it  is  an 
xndeni  boaky  tvherein,  indeed,  is  contained  t/ie  internal  sense,  bnt  not  in 
series**  or  in  regular  and  connected  order.  See  the  treatise  De  Equo 
Albo,  or  Concerning  the  While  Horse,  No.  16;  and  the  treatise  Con- 
xming  the  Sacred  Seriplvre,  No.  20. 

Again,  those  books  which  have  the  internal  sense  are  written  by 


levlls  are  both  alike  free  in  their  choice,  the  former  in  choosing^  the  good,  the 
latter  in  choosing  the  evil ;  hut  having  confirmed  themi^eiveli  in  their  choico 
respectively,  they  change  not.  Il  ia  otherwise  with  man  in  this  lite,  for  lierc 
he  may  repent  and  change,  for  outward  nature  ia  the  gix>imd  in  which  either 
rood  or  evil  by  choice  and  habit  gains  a  form  in  the  soul,  tikes  ixM)t  and 
fjrows  up  to  eternity ;  though  here  also,  the  pi»wer  of  inveterate  habits  may 
ipproach  nip^h  to  an  impossibility  of  cliange.  In  this  world  man  stauda  be- 
Lwecu  llic  two  kingdoms  of  good  and  evil :  The  angeW  ot'  bot!»  have  accesa 
to  him,  und  .solicit  his  choice  and  fellowship,  and  Uicir  '*  servant  he  is,  to 
M'hom  he  is  obtMlient,"  Horn.  vi.  16. 
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correspondences ;  but  those  which  have  it  not,  arc  not  written  ia 
that  style  and  manner,  and  consequently  have  not  that  immediitfc 
communication  with  heaven  which  is  effected  by  correspondences. 

In  confirmation  of  the  above  remarks,  6ul:\}oined  is  an  extract  iron 
a  letter  on  this  sul^ect,  written  by  Emanuel  Swedenborg  (froni  Am- 
sterdam, the  15th  April,  1766)  to  Doctor  Beyer,  Greek  professor^  &c 
at  Gottenburg,  which  may  be  depended  on  as  genuine. 

^^  Witli  regard  to  the  writings  of  Paul,  and  the  other  apoellee,  Ibtft 
not  given  them  a  place  in  my  Arcana  Coclestia,  because  they  are  do^ 
tnatic  writings  merely,  and  not  written  in  the  style  of  the  Word,  m 
are  ttiose  of  David,  of  the  prophets,  of  the  evangelists,  and  of  the  r^ 
velation  of  John. 

"  The  style  of  the  Word  consists,  throughout,  of  Correspondcnca, 
and  thence  has  a  direct  and  immediate  communication  with  heaveo, 
(see  the  Doctrine  of  the  New-Jerusalem  concerning  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
ture, No.  113)  but  tlie  style  of  these  dogmatic  writings  of  Paul,  and 
the  other  apostles,  being  different,  their  communication  is  only  me- 
diate, or  indirect. 

"  The  reason  of  this  diversity  of  style  is,  that  as  the  rules  and  re- 
gulations of  the  christian  church  were  to  be  formed  from  these  wri- 
tings of  tlie  apostles,  the  same  style  as  is  used  in  the  Word  would  not 
have  been  proper  for  the  purpose ;  which  required  plain  and  simple 
language,  suited  to  the  capacities  of  all  readers. 

"  Nevertheless,  the  writings  of  the  apostles  are  to  be  regarded  as 
excellent  books,  and  to  be  held  in  very  high  esteem,  inasmuch  astliey 
insist  on  the  two  essential  articles  of  Charity  and  faith,  in  the  same 
nianncr  as  the  Lord  himself  has  done  in  the  gospels,  and  in  the  reve- 
lation of  John ;  as  will  appear  evidently  to  any  one  who  studies  those 
wrilinirs  with  attention. 

"III  my  .Ipocalijpsis  Revelafa,  No.  417,  I  have  pointed  out  that  pas- 
sage, Rom.  iii.  28,  which  has  been  so  misunderstood,  and  so  imper- 
fectly explained,  as  to  liave  given  rwe  to  tJiat  erroneous  doctrine  of 
juslirying;  faith,  so  fatally  introduced  into  the  reformed  churches." 

It  should  here  be  observed^  that  although  Emanuel  Swedenborg  lias 
not  given  a  place  in  his  Arcana  Co^lestia  to  the  writings  of  Paul  and 
the  other  apostles,  yet  in  most  of  his  other  works  he  freely  makes 
use  of  their  authority,  by  way  of  confirmation  to  the  doctrine  which 
he  advances ;  for  the  light  of  confirmation  being  a  natural  liglit,  it  is 
allowable  to  establish  truth  by  rational  arguments,  and  even  by  obser- 
vations drawn  from  the  things  of  this  world. 

Let  it  be  further  remarked,  that  at  the  time  of  the  apostles,  there 
were  extant  some  of  the  books  of  the  ancient  church,  (now  lost) 
which  were  written  by  correspondences,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
book  of  Job.  From  these  books  it  is  possible  the  apostles  might 
have  extracted  certain  passages,  ami  interspersed  them  in  their  epi§- 
tles ;  as  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  in  an  unpublished  manuscript^  ex- 
pressly asserts,  that  the  apostle  Jude  took  the  following  passage  from 
Uie  ancient  writings,  viz.  "  Midiad,  fhfi  artJuwgd,  tvhen  contending 
with  ike  deviiy  he  disputed  aJwut  the  body  of  Moses,  durst  not  bring 
^p:(U}ist  him  a  railing  accusation,  but  said,  the  Lord  rebuke  theeP  Hiis 
being  written  according  to  correspondences  by  Michael,  are  signified 
those  who  acknowledge  the  humanity  of  the  Lord  to  be  divioey  and 
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who  live  according  to  his  commamlinents.  By  the  devil  are  meant 
those^  virho  deny  the  humanity  ot*  the  Lord  to  be  dirine,  and  who  de*> 
fend  faith  alone,  without  a  life  of  love  and  charity.  By  Moses  is 
meant  the  Word ;  by  his  body  the  literal  sense  of  the  Word ;  and  by 
bringing  a  railing  accusation,  or  word  of  blasphemy,  is  signified  the 
fiilsification  of  that  sense.  Hence  appears  what  i^  signified  by  Michael 
disputing  with  the  devil  about  the  body  of  Moses,  namely,  a  defence, 
on  the  one  hand,  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  divine  humanity,  and  a 
Kfc  of  love  and  charity,  from  the  literal  sense  of  the  Word ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  denial  thereof,  from  the  literal  sense  of  the  Word 
Msified.  C. 


FOR   THE   HALCYON   LUMINARY, 
A  CONCISE  DISC  ANT   UPON   THE 

MAJESTY,  EXCELLENCY,  AND  PRECIOUSNESS 

OP   THE 

SCRIPTURES : 

IN  A  LEl^EIi  TO  A  FRIEND. 

ffov  precious  are  thy  thoughts  tint 9  me,  0  GOD; 

fiovf  great  is  the  sum  of  t/iem,  psalm  cxxzix.  XT'* 

Sm, 

Heaven  is  my  home,  and  I  must  use  my  wings ;  but  your  request 
respecting  the  majesty  and  beauty  of  the  scriptures  does  not  (I  hope) 
take  me  unprovided,  as  the  scriptures  have  been  my  meditation  and 
my  chief  joy  for  many  years.  As  they  are  the  revelation  of  divine 
love,  the  ground  of  eternal  hope,  the  guide  of  life,  the  fire  of  devotion, 
the  treasure  of  infinite  provision,  the  star  that  guides  us  to  Jesus, 
whose  riches  are  unsearchable,  whose  promises  are  inviolable,  whose 
blessings  are  living  springs,  whose  word  is  the  rule  of  our  conversa- 
tion, and  the  hope  of  our  glorification,  which  makes  the  scriptures  like 
apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver:  I  therefore  readily  grant  you  a 
concise  answer  to  your  request. 

First,  you  ask,  "  wherein  does  the  majesty  and  divine  authority  of 
the  scriptures  appear  ?" 

Sir,  the  majesty  of  the  scripture  appears,  as  it  is,  a  revelation  of  God, 
and  from  Grod,  namely,  of  the  glory  of  his  love,  nature,  and  per- 
fections, in  creation,  providence  and  salvation ;  and  the  singtdar  and 
^od-like  majesty  of  the  scripture  may  be  Seen  by  its  divine  diction, 
its  exalted  style,  its  sublime  ideas,  which  are  so*  great,  grand  and 
glorious,  that  they  are  inexpressible.  Having  Grod  for  its  author,  sal- 
vation for  its  aim,  and  glory  for  its  end ;  these  are  so  weighty,  so  com- 
prehensive, and  so  sublime,  that  we  may  well  say,  haw  excellent  is  thy 
loving  kindness^  O  Gad !  So  great  is  the  design,  so  important  is  the 
matter,  so  grand  the  end  of  divine  revelation,  that  all  other  writings 
have  a  poverty,  coldness  and  death  upon  them,  when  compared  with 
the  excellency,  majesty  and  sublimity  of  the  d^iae  scriptures ;  here 
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Virgil's  thoughts  and  Homer's  itless,  so  much  admh^d,  die  with  owiii- 
ness  and  perish  with  poverty,  when  compared  with  the  truth,  the 
poetry,  sublime  simplicity,  and  divine  familiarity,  that  ahioea  fiom 
God  through  the  mirror  of  the  scriptures. 

You  secondly  ask,  "  wherein  does  the  beauty  and  precioiiMiaB  of 
the  scriptures  appear,  above  ail  other  writings  ?" 
.  I  answer,  as  it  is  a  revelation  of  what  we  could  nerer  have  knowi, 
bad  not  God  revealed  it ;  or,  its  glory  is  divine,  because  it  as  a  revdi- 
iion  of  God,  and  from  God,  as  his  glory  is  only  known  to  hinwei^  ta 
none  could  reveal  it  but  liimself,  who  is  tlie  tieing  of  all  petfeefioa, 
the  centre  of  felicity,  the  fountain  of  happiness,  Ihe  fund  of  bleanip, 
the  unoriginated  spring  of  glory.  The  scriptures  are  the  copy  oThb 
heart,  the  opening  of  his  mind,  the  revelation  of  his  love,  and  the  tes- 
timony of  his  good  will  to  the  sons  of  men :  hence  it  is  they  are  ealled 
the  words  of  God,  the  oracles  of  GoiL,  tiie  volume  of  the  book^  the  tun 
^vord  of  prophecy y  which  makes  them,  t>eyond  comparison,  mercies, 
the  ministration  of  glory. 

Likewise  the  beauties  and  preciousness  of  the  scriptures  appear,  if 
we  consider  tlie  marrow  and  matter  they  contain,  naniely,  divine  doc- 
trines, sure  mercies,  certain  prophecies,  a  glorious  law,  a  gracious  co- 
venant, sweet  privileges,  precious  promises,  rich  grace,  a  great  salva- 
tion and  glorious  ordinances ;  that  whatsoever  they  teach  is  truth, 
whatsoever  they  command  is  happiness,  and  whatsoever  they  rereal 
is  precious :  namely,  Clirik«t  the  promised  secfl,  the  divine  Sldlohj  the 
strength  of  Israel,  the  root  of  Jesse,  (he  offspring  of  David,  the  rose 
of  SiiARo:^,  the  lily  V>f  the  valley,  the  8ui\  of  righteousness,  tfa« 
morning  star,  the  rOCk  of  agei^,  (he  foundation  of  Zton,  the  glorious 
Messiah,  the  divine  Philwitltropos,  the  gracious  Immakuei^  whiik 
bein^  interjireied is,  God  with  us  ;  of  whom  the  prophets  sweetly  sung; 
the  angols  proclaimed,  the  apostles  preached ;  whom  all  the  saints 
love  with  the  highest  admiration  of  his  sacred  name,  because  his  name 
IS  the  glory  of  Uie  scriptures,  (he  abstract  of  praise,  the  life  of  the  pro- 
mises, (he  feast  of  ordinances,  (he  sum  of  all  (he  types,  the  otyect  of 
hope,  the  anchor  of  the  soul,  (lie  centre  and  stay  of  (he  mind,  as  the 
Christ  of  God,  and  the  salvation  of  Israel.  Speak  we  of  glory,  he 
19  glory  in  the  abstract ;  of  beaii(y,  he  is  the  perfeclion  beyond  com- 
pare, (he  chiefeat  o(  B\\,fiurer  than  the  sons  ofmefi,  the  8tan<lard  bearer 
above  ten  thousand ;  speak  we  of  grace,  i(  is  his  name  ;  of  love,  it  is 
his  nature;  of  glory,  it  is  his  hein^:  of  salvation,  it  is  his  praise;  of 
faithfulness,  it  is  the  girdle  of  his  reins  ;  of  (ru(h,  he  is  the  Amen,  the 
faithful  and  true  witness.  Thus  the  beauty  and  preciousness  of  the 
Mcriplures  appear  above  all  o(her  writings,  as  (hey  con(ahi  a  revelation 
of  so  precious  a  saviour,  hi  his  nainrs,  characters,  essential,  personal, 
relative  and  eternal ;  as  the  Alpha,  the  beginning  of  the  scripture ; 
Onurra,  the  end  oi  the  revelation. 

Once  more,  the  preciousness  of  (lie  scriptures  will  appear  if  \st 
consider  (heir  suitableness  to  our  case,  ami  the  depths  of  consolation 
which  they  contain,  as  a  spiritual  Canaan  (lowing  with  milk  and  ho- 
ney :  these  are  depths  unsearchable,  mysteries  profound,  and  glories 
inc(»m)irehen8ible  :  namely,  revelation  of  the  being  and  perfections  of 
God,  that  is  an  eternal  plenitude  of  blips  to  his  own  natnre,  and  dr- 
rives  an  immense  and  everlasting  Iiappiucss  (rom  his  own  essence* 
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^%ho  essentially  possesses  all  that  eternity  can  open  in  his  all-sufii- 
tient  and  infinite  mind ;  this  appears  as  he  has  made  known  to  us  by  hia 
name  JERovAHy  which  name  denotes  the  being,  essence,  and  posses- 
sion of  all  glory. 

Likewise  the  scriptures  contain  a  precious  revelation  of  the  glories 
of  the  ineamaie  unions  tvhich  things  the  angds  desire  to  look  into.  To 
see  dust  and  Deity  united^The  perfection  of  God  and  man  shining 
in  one  person  as  the  brightness  of  gfory  to  men  and  angels.  God 
himself  dwelling  in  clay,  the  Word  made  flesh.  €rod  proriding  him- 
self a  sacrifice  for  sin,  to  become  a  man  of  sorrows,  to  tabernacle  ia 
flesh  and  blood,  as  his  tent,  his  rest,  and  residence — ^his  throne,  his 
habitation  and  divine  shekinah.  Without  eontroversT^ — great  is  the 
fny^ery  of  godliness  !  O  the  glories,  the  union-gkiries  of  this  man 
With  God — ^the  royalties  of  this  King,  the  preciousness  and  excel- 
tencies  of  this  Jesoe — ^l^his  divine  kinsman  to  us — ^This  days-man 
with  CSod  for  us.  This  is  he  who  is  the  guide  of  Isra^L,  the  angel  of 
CSod's  presence,  who  has  tlie  key  of  the  covenant,  and  who  is 
XMi  himself. 

This  divine  omnipotent  saviour  props  all  nature  with  his  ami — and 
commands  heaven  with  a  look,  and  saves  every  soul  that  trusteth  ia 
him.  The  angels  adore  him— seraphs  praise  him — thrones  cast  their 
crowns  at  bis  feet — thousands  minister  to  him — ten  thousand  times 
ten  thousand  stand  before  him — Heaven  worships  him,  all  nature 
obeys  him— ^nd  saints  forever  sing  his  name*  This  is  the  dear  Im- 
manuel  whom  we  adore,  in  whom  all  glories  meet  and  every  perfec- 
tion shines,  whom  the  sacred  scripture  reveals,  hi  the  volttnie 
of  the  book  [says  Christ^  it  is' nritlen  of  me:  thus  it  is  that  we 
enjoy  fulness,  felicity  and  familiarity  with  God,  because  our  Imma- 
tiuci  is  God  with  us  ;  hence  it  is  that  his  Father  is  our  Father,  and  his 
God  is  our  God  for  ever  and  ever,  from  the  union  of  the  humas 
nature  with  the  divine.  Well  may  our  Lord  say,  search  the  scrip- 
tures.  Let  them  be,  my  dear  hiend,  your  employment,  your  ele- 
ment,  your  delight,  to  see  the  sure  salvation  that  Christ  has  sealed 
with  his  blood,  to  search  in  the  golden  07*e,  and  among  the  sihrer 
Teins  of  the  Bible,  for  the  saviour  of  sinners,  who  is  more  precious 
than  rubies ;  for  the  word  signifies,  to  search,  to  sift,  to  turn  over  and 
over,  as  one  determined  to  find  the  treasure  hid  :  To  see  the  beauty, 
force  and  strength  of  every  sentence,  compare  word  with  word,  con- 
aider  the  connexion,  what  goes  before  and  what  follows ;  compare 
spiritual  things  with  spiritual,  which  is  the  only  key  for  the  christian, 
or  for  the  minister — unlock  the  sacred  treasures,  and  to  open  knotty 
texts,  dark  passages  and  obscure  places.  Thus,  my  dear  friend,  by  a 
divine  blessing,  and  real  love,  with  a  diligent  search,  you  will  taste  the 
sweetness,  enjoy  the  great  salvation,  a))d  see  the  beauty  and  precious- 
ness of  the  scriptures  above  all  otiier  writings,  and  say  with  the  sweet 
singer  of  Israel,  How  precious  are  thy  thoughts  unto  me,  O  GOD, 
hoiv  great  is  the  sum  of  them  !    Which  is  the  earnest  prayer  of 

Your  obliged  Friend,  in  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 
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The  following  curious  and  valuable  document,  showing  the  number 
and  the  titles  of  the  books  written  by  the  hon.  Emanuel  Sweden- 
borg,  is  published  at  the  request  of  a  number  of  our  subscriben. 

A  CATALOGUE  OF  BOOKS 

WRITTEN   BY 

THE  HON.  EMANUEL  SWEDEJWORG. 

IN   CHSOMOLOGICAL   ORDER. 

Those  marked  thus  (*)  are  translated  into  English. 

1.  Ann»i  Senecie  et  Pub.  Syri  Mimi  for^an,  et  aliorum  selecie 
Hententiffi,  cum  Annotation! bus  Erasmi,  et  Grseca  Versione  Scafig^riy 
Notjs  UlustrataB,  Upsalae,  1709.  This  academical  dissertation  was 
the  first  work  of  our  learned  author ;  it  was  written  when  he  was 
about  twenty  years  of  age. 

2.  Ludus  Ueliconius  sive  Carminr  Miscellanea  qxm  rariis  in  locif 
cecinit  Eman.  Swedenborg,  Skarse,  1710.  A  collection  of  Li^ 
verses,  which  are  pleasing  proofs  of  the  talents  our  author  possessed 
in  his  early  years. 

3.  Dcsdalus  Hyperboreus,  Stokolmiae,  1716,  1717,  1718,  in  4to. 
in  6  parts.  Consisting  of  essays  and  remarks  on  some  branches  of 
Mathematics  and  Philosophy.  These  tracts  were  published  in  the 
Swedish  language;  the  fifth  has  been  translated  and  published  in 
Latm. 

4.  An  introduction  to  Algebra,  under  the  title  of  the  Art  of  the 
Rules,  published  in  Swedish  in  the  year  1717. 

5.  An  attempt  towards  fixing  the  value  of  (Swedish)  money,  and 
finding  a  Standard  for  Measures,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  suppress 
Fractions,  and  thus  facilitate  Calculation.     1719. 

6.  On  the  Position  and  Motion  of  tlie  Earth  and  the  other  Planets. 
1719. 

7.  Of  the  Height  of  the  Tides,  with  proofs  drawn  from  facts  in 
Sweden,  to  show  that  the  Flux  and  Reflux  of  the  Sea  was  greater 
formerly  than  it  is  at  present.  1719.  We  believe  that  the  three  last 
mentioned  works  were  published  in  the  Swedish  language. 

8.  Prodromus  Principiorum  Naturalium,  &:c.  An  Essay  on  the 
Principles  of  Natural  Things,  or  tiie  way  to  Explain  Experimental 
Philosophy  by  Geometry  and  Chymistry. 

9.  Nova  Observata,  kc.  or,  New  Obiaervations  and  Discoveries  on 
Fire  and  on  Iron,  but  more  particularly  on  the  Nature  of  Elementary 
Fire,  together  with  a  new  form  for  coiistruiiing  of  Chimnies. 

10.  Melhodus  nova  inveniendi,  &c.  or,  A  new  method  of  discover- 
ing the  Longitude,  whether  at  Sea  or  on  Land,  by  the  Moon. 

11.  Modus  Construendi,  &:c.  or.  The  maimer  of  constructing  Docks 
for  receiving  Ships. 

12.  Nova  Constructio  Aggeris  Aquatici,  or,  A  new  conetructioB  of 
Locks  for  raising  Vessels. 
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13.  Modus  explorandi  Virtutes  Navigiorum,  or,  A  mode  of  disco- 
vering the  powers  and  qualities  of  Shipping.  The  six  last  mentioned 
tracts  were  printed  at  Amsterdam  in  1721,  and  re-printed  in  1727. 

14.  Miscellanea  Obsenrata,  &lc.  or,  A  collection  of  observations  on 
flilTerent  objects  of  Natural  History,  particularly  on  Minerals,  on 
Fire,  and  the  Strata  of  Mountains.  In  three  parts,  which  were  print- 
ed at  Leipsic ;  and  a  fourth,  which  was  printed  at  Hamburgh,  1722. 

15.  Opera  Philosophica  et  Mineralia.  This  work  was  printed 
under  his  own  inspection,  part  at  Leipsic,  part  at  Dresden,  in  3  toIs. 
folio,  in  the  year  1734.  The  first  volume  is  entitled,  The  Principles 
of  Natural  Things,  or  New  Essays  on  the  Phenomena  of  tlie  £le* 
inentary  Worhl,  explained  philosophically.  The  second,  The  Sub- 
terranean World,  or  a  Treatise  on  Iron,  and  the  various  methods  em- 
ployed in  different  parts  of  Europe  for  the  liquefaction  of  iron,  and 
converting  of  iron  into  steel :  of  Iron  Ore,  and  the  examination  of  it ; 
and  also  of  several  experiments  and  chymical  preparations  made  with 
iron  and  its  vitriol.  The  third.  The  Subterranean  World,  treating  of 
Copper  and  Brass,  and  of  the  various  methods  which  are  adopted  in 
different  parts  of  Europe  for  the  Liquefaction  of  Copper,  the  method 
of  separating  it  from  silver,  converting  it  into  brass,  and  other  metals ; 
of  Lapis  Calaminaris ;  of  Zinc ;  of  Copper  Ore,  and  the  Examination 
of  it ;  and  lastly,  of  several  chymical  preparations  and  experiments 
made  with  copper.  Each  ;rolume  is  subdivided  into  three  sections. 
There  is  not  a  more  curious  work  extant  than  the  foregoing  in  Metal- 
lurgy ;  it  is  executed  with  care,  and  the  principles  of  the  author,  as 
well  as  the  various  operations  of  the  mines,  are  illustrated  by  155 
copper  plates.  In  the  first  volume  he  considers  the  great  edifice  of 
the  universe,  and  explains  its  various  phenomena  with  wonderful 
sagacity :  he  has  in  particular  treated  at  large  of  the  variation  of  tlie 
magnetic  needle.  The  second  part  of  this  work,  which  treats  of 
iron,  has  been  translated  into  French,  and  inserted  in  the  Description 
of  Arts  and  Manufactures. 

(*)  16.  Prodromus  Philosophise,  &c.  or,  A  course  of  Philosophical 
Enquiries  on  Infinity,  on  the  Final  Cause  of  the  Creation,  and  on 
the  Mechanism  of  the  Operation  of  the  Soul  and  Body.  Dresden,  in 
8vo.  1733. 

17.  QLconomia  Regni  Animalis,  or,  Tlie  (Economy  of  the  Animal 
Kingdom,  in  two  parts.  The  first  treats  of  the  Blood,  the  Arteries, 
the  Veins,  and  the  Heart ;  with  an  introduction  to  a  rational  Psycolog}'. 
The  second,  of  the  Motion  of  the  Brain,  of  the  Cortical  Substance, 
and  of  the  Human  Soul.    Amsterdam,  1740  and  1741,  in  4to. 

18.  Regnum  Animate,  or.  The  Animal  Kingdom,  in  three  parts. 
The  first  treats  of  the  Viscera  of  the  Abdomen,  or  the  Organs  of  the 
lower  Region.  The  second,  of  the  Viscera  of  the  Breast,  or  of  the 
Orgnns  of  the  superior  region.  The  Third,  of  the  Skin,  the  Touch, 
and  the  Taste,  and  of  organical  forms  in  general.  Part  printed  at  the 
Has^uc,  and  part  at  London,  llk-^,  1745,  in  4to. 

(*)  19.  De  Cuitu  et  Amore  Dei,  or.  Of  the  Worship  and  Love  of 
Gi)d.  The  first  part  treats  of  the  Origin  of  the  Earth,  of  Paradise,  of 
tJic  Birth,  Infancy,  and  Love  of  the  First  Man,  or  Adam.  Ivondon, 
174^,  in  4to.    The  second  part  treats  of  the  Marriage  of  the  First 
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Man,  of  the  Soul,  of  the  lotellectual  Spirit,  of  the  State  of  Integritj, 
aod  of  the  fmage  of  God.    London,  1745,  in  4to. 

(*)  20.  Arcana  Cceleatia,  or  Heavenly  Mysteries  contained  mtbe 
Sacred  Scriptures  or  word  of  the  Lord,  manifested  and  laid  open,  ia 
an  oiplanation  of  the  books  of  Genesis  and  Exodus,  interspersed 
with  relations  of  wonderful  things  seen  in  the  World  of  Spirits,  and 
the  Heaven  of  Angels.     London,  from  1747  to  1758,  in  8  vols.  4to. 

^  In  this  worli  the  reader  is  taught  to  regard  the  letter  of  the  Sa- 
cred Scriptures  as  the  repository  of  holy  and  divine  things  within; 
as  a  cabinet  containing  the  infinite  treasures  and  briglit  gems  of  spi* 
ritual  and  celestial  wisdom ;  as  a  throne,  whereupon  the  Great  JeboaA 
sittcth ;  and  tlierefore  must  needs  feel  himself  impressed  with  a  won* 
derfut  reverence  towards  this  holy  book,  grounded  not  In  a  mers 
blind  assent  to  its  sanctity,  as  resulting  from  education  only,  but  In  a 
real  inward  perception  thereof,  as  the  effect  of  a  genuine  conviction 
wrought  in  the  understanding.  In  this  case  all  the  apparent  ineonsit* 
tenciee  and  contradictions  of  the  letter  vanisb,  and  no  longer  give 
offence,  being  all  found  reconcilable  in  the  real  spiritual  and  cek»tial 
senses  which  they  contain.  What  before  seemed  nugatory  and  tri- 
fling, when  viewed  only  in  its  outward  form  and  figure,  now  acquiretfi 
a  divine  weight  and  consequence,  by  being  viewed  as  to  its  internal 
form  and  spirit ;  and  thus  all  the  parts  of  the  letter  are  justified  as 
worthy  of  God  to  dictate,  and  as,  in  some  res)»ect,  more  or  less  re- 
mote, conducive  to  the  spiritual  use  and  benefit  of  man.** 

(•)21.  De  Ccrlo  et  Inferno,  or,  A  Treatise  concerning  Heaven 
and  Hell,  and  of  the  wonderful  things  therein  heard  and  seen.  Lon- 
don, 1 758,  4to. 

*^  By  this  work  the  reader  may  attain  to  some  conception  of  the 
heavenly  kin^lom,  and  may  leani  therein,  that  all  tlie  relative  duties, 
all  the  social  virtues,  nixi  all  the  tender  aflections  that  <;ive  consist- 
ence ami  harmony  to  society,  and  do  honor  to  humanity,  find  place 
and  cxorritte  in  the  utmost  purity  in  (hose  delectable  abodes,  where 
every  thing  that  can  delight  the  eye,  rejoice  the  heart,  entertain  the 
imagination,  or  exnit  the  understanding,  conspire  with  innocence, 
love,  joy,  and  peace,  to  bless  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect, 
and  to  make  glad  the  city  of  our  Ixod.  This  book  may  he  zealously 
recommended  to  the  attention  of  those  who  are  qualitied  to  receive 
it,  as  treating  of  subjects  of  the  greatest  importance,  high  as  heaven 
and  deep  sis  hell,  and  comprehending  all  that  is  within  us  and  without 
us ;  as  a  key  that  unlocks  all  worlds,  aud  opens  to  us  wonderful 
mysteries  both  in  nature  and  grace  ;  as  displaying  many  hidden  se- 
crets of  time  and  eternity  ;  as  leading  us  from  earth  to  heaven,  and 
bringing  us  as  it  were  into  the  coinjiany  of  angels,  nay,  into  the 
presence-chamber  of  the  king  of  sainls  and  Lord  of  glory.  In  a  word, 
whatever  is  most  deyirable  to  know,  whntever  most  deserving  of  our 
afTections,  and  whatever  is  interesting  in  things  pertaining  to  aalvatioo, 
are  the  f»ui/)<*cts  of  this  work." 

(•)  i?2.  j>c  Nova  Hierosolyma,  or,  Of  the  New  Jerusalem  and  its 
Iloavonly  Doctrine.     London,  1750,  in  Vto. 

(*)  2.3.  De  Ultimo  Jiidicio  et  Babylonia  Deslructa,  or.  Of  the  Ivast 
Judgment,  aud  of  Uie  Destruction  of  Babylon.     Loudon,  ITiC,  4ta. 
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(*)  24.  De  Equo  Albo,  or,  Of  (he  AVhite  Horse  which  is  spoken 
>f  in  the  Revelations.    London,  1758,  4to. 

(^)  25.  De  TeUuribus  in  Universo,  or,  Of  the  Planets  in  our  Solar 
iystem,  and  the  Earths  in  the  Starry  Heavens,  and  of  their  inhabit- 
Udte.     LK>ndon,  1758,  4to. 

(*)  26.  Doctrina  NovsB  Hierosoljrmffi  de  Domino,  or,  The  Doctrine 
•r  the  New  Jerusalem  conqeming  the  Lord.  Amsterdam,  1763,  4to. 
rhis  treatise  points  out  to  all  the  different  appellations  of  christians 
i  perfectly  comprehensive  view  of  the  object  of  their  faith,  as  well  as 
the  true  nature  of  Christian  Redemption. 

(*)  27;  Doctrina  Novae  Hierosolymse,  Sec.  or.  The  Doctrine  of  the 
New  Jerusalem  concerning  the  Holy  Scripture,  or  Word  of  the  Lord. 
Amsterdam,  1763,  4to. 

'(•)  28.  Doctrina  Vitae  pro  Nova  Hierosolyma,  or,  The  Doctrine  of 
life  for  the  New  Jerusalem.    Amsterdam,  1763,  4to. 

(*)  29.  Continuatio  de  Ultimo  Judicio,  Sec.  or,  A  continuation  of 
file  Last  Judgmenti  and  of  the  Spiritual  World.  Amsterdam,  1763, 
4lo. 

(*)  30.  Sapientia  Angelica  de  Divino  Amore  ot  Divina  Sapientia, 
or,  .^igelic  Wisdom  concerning  Divine  Love  and  Divine  Wisdom. 
Amsterdam,  1763,  4to. 

(*}  31.  Sapientia  Angelica  de  Divina  Providentia,  or  Angelic 
Wisdom  concerning  Divine  Providence.     Amsterdam,  1764,  4to. 

(*)  32.  Apocalypsis  Revelata,  or.  The  Apocalypse  Revealed.  Am- 
sterdam, 1764,  4to. 

(•)  33.  Deliti»  Sapient iac  de  Amore  Conjugiali,  or.  The  Delights 
of  Wisdom  concerning  Conju^ial  Love,  after  which  follow  the  Plea- 
Burea  of  Insanity  concerning  Scortatory  Love.  Amsterdam,  1768, 
4to. 

(•)  34.  Summaria  Exposilio,  &ic.  or,  A  Summary  £xi)Osition  of 
the  Doctrines  of  tiie  New  Church.     Amsterdam,  1769,  4to. 

(*)  35.  De  Commercio  Auims  et  Corporis,  or,  A  Theosopliic 
Treatise  on  the  Nature  of  Influx,  as  it  respects  the  Communication 
and  Operation  of  Soul  and  Body. 

(•)  36.  Vera  Christiana,  Sec.  or,  True  Christian  Religion,  contain- 
ing the  Universal  Theology  of  the  New  Church,  which  was  foretold 
by  the  Lortl,  in  Daniel,  chap,  vii.  13,  14.  And  in  the  Apocalypse, 
chap.  xxi.  1 ,  2.     Amsterdam,  1771,  4to. 

^'  In  this,  as  well  as  his  otiier  works,  our  illuminated  iiuthor  exposes 
the  vanity  of  trusting  to  an  empty  profession  of  religion,  without  a 
good  life  answerable  thereto.  lie  enters  minutely  into  the  specific 
difference  of  works,  showing  that  they  are  only  truly  good  which 
proceed  from  the  spirit  of  love  and  fdith,  and  that  all  others  done 
from  mere  natural  impulse,  or  from  worldly  motives  of  honor,  inte- 
rest, or  character,  have  no  title  to  thnt  denomination ;  and  he  also 
evideutly  proves,  that  what  is  called  fiiith,  as  separate  from  charity 
and  good  works,  is  not  true  faith.  He  openy  the  doctrine  of  repent- 
ance in  its  deepest  ground,  and  urges  the  necessity  of  regeneration, 
as  the  creation  of  a  new  heart  and  spirit  in  man,  from  the  condition 
of  his  fallen  nature,  pointing  out  at  the  same  time  the  error  of  ascrib- 
ing this  divine  principle  to  water-baptism,  or  the  sacramental  sisn  of 
it  I  He  contirms  and  inculcates  the  divinity  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
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Jesus  Christ,  from  the  clearest  expositioQ  of  gOBpel  tnitli8,,ttd« 
evinces  in  a  most  satisfying  manner,  how  the  glorified  humunitjr  offti 
Son,  by  a  moat  intimate  and  essential  union  with  the  Father,  like  te 
•oul  and  body  in  man,  characters  Jdunxxh  as  God  and  man  ia  cm 
person;  and  he  guards  the  doctrine  of  the  Sacred  Trinity  in  antf 
intelligible  manner  against  the  error  oi  those  who  figure  in  their  aU 
three  distinct  images,  forms,  or  shapes  of  the  godhead,  and  ao  tm 
into  mental  trilheism,  or  a  triplicity  of  gods :  Ue  vindicates  tlie  Mm 
attributes  from  the  offensive  and  reproachful  error  of  those  who  chaqgi 
the  god  of  infinite  love  with  want  of  compassion,  by  aacritiing  In  Ma 
an  arbitrarious  mercy  iikfavor  of  some,  whilst  he  sentences  the  pwtki 
part  of  mankind  by  a  damnatory  decree  to  unavoidable  perftioi^ 
proving  by  convincing  arguments  that  the  heathen  world,  under  their 
several  dis[)ensations,  are  in  a  salvable  state,  and  will,  hj  a  due  a» 
of  the  means  afforded  them,  be  brought  into  the  knowledge  of 
truth  hereafter,  in  a  word,  he  takes  in  the  whole  system  oT 
faith  and  practice,  explains  and  reconciles  numberless  difficoMiss  asd 
scemin<;  differences  in  tlie  Scriptures  with  a  persfRcnoos  brevity, 
points  out  the  errors  of  the  several  churches,  and  shows  that  the 
depravity  and  darkness  which  has  overspread  the  face  of  christendosi 
at  this  time,  is  the  niglit  preceding  the  morning  of  that  daj  mVkk 
shall  bless  the  earth  with  the  New  Jerusalem  dispensatioi^  aader 
which  Ciiridl'H  spiritual  kingdom  shall  be  exalted  in  r^hteoosneas  as! 
peace  among  men.'' 

(*)  87.  Coronis  sou  Appenilix  ad  Veram  Cbristianam  Re1igioDefl^ 
or,  An  Appendix  to  the  VVork  eiiiitled,  True  Christian  R^li^oa,  or 
the  Universal  Thetilogy  of  the  New  Church. 

(*]  .{8.  Clavisilieroglyphica  Arcauorum  Nsturaliura  et  Spiritualiim, 
Su;.  or,  An  Hieroglyphic  Key  to  Natural  and  Spiritual  Mysteries,  by 
way  of  Representations  an4l  Correspondencies.  This  is  a  small  frag- 
ment, but  conveys  much  useful  irkforniation 

(*)  39.  Summaria  Exposilio  Scn^uslntemi  Librorum  Prophetico- 
rum  Verbi  Vetcris  Testamenli,  necnon  et  P^alinorum  Davidis ;  or,  A 
Summary  Exposition  of  the  Internal  Sense  of  the  Prophetical  Books 
in  the  Old  Testament,  and  of  the  Psalms  of  David.  With  a  doable 
index. 

40.  Index  generate  reruni,  ^c.  or,  An  Alphabetical  Index  of  the 
various  Subjects  and  Names  that  are  contained  in  the  Word  of  the 
Lonl. 

{*)  41.  Index  rcrum  in  Arcanis  Ccclestibus,  or,  An  Index  to  the 
Areana  Ca^leslia. 

42.  Index  rerum  in  libro  Concordia  Pia  nuncupato,  or,  An  Index 
to  a  work  entitled  Concordia  Pia,  willi  some  other  pieces. 

(*)  43.  Index  rerum  in  Apocalypsl  Uevelata,  or.  An  Index  to  the 
ApocnlypKC  Revealeil. 

44.  Cullcctio  Memorabilium,  &cc.  or,  A  larsc  collection  of  niermv 
rahle  relations,  with  an  Index,  in  three  volunirH  folio.  In  Uiis  woik 
are  8(  veral  curious  partieulrrs  concernin«:  Qui^en  Elizabeth  of  Eiijs- 
lan<l;  and  Queen  Chri<l!nna  of  Sv/eden,  Peter  the  Great,  Pope  Sexlui 
v.,  Charles  XII.,  Louis  XIV.,  and  othecs. 
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45.  Explicatio  Librorum  Historicorum,  &u;.  or,  An  Explnnation  of 
ttie  Historical  Books  of  (he  Word,  and  also  of  the  Prophets  Isaiah 
•od  Jeremiah. 

(•)  48.  Apocalypsis  ExpHcata,  &cc.  or,  An  Explanation  of  the  Book 
of  Revelations,  in  4  vols.  4to.  In  this  truly  divine  aitd  extraorttiuary 
work,  the  spiritual  and  hidden  sense  of  the  Revelations  is  fully  ex- 
plained, and  a  great  variety  of  the  most  diflicult  passages  of  the  Old 
amd  New  Testament  clearly  elucidated,  in  a  manner  at  once  demon- 
strative^of  the  truth  of  revelation  at  large,  and  of  the  author's  divine 
credentials  by  internal  evidence.  In  the  latter  part  of  this  wonderful 
explication  are  discussed  separately,  though  with  a  view  to  illustrate 
file  great  points  contained  in  the  body  of  the  work,  many  interesting 
imd  important  questions,  calculated  to  develope  and  vindicate  the 
mysterious  ways  of  providence,  and  reconcile  Christianity  with  true 
[diilosophy. 

-     47.  index  particularis  Senfentiarum,  kc.  or,  A  particular  Index  of 
jQie  Passages  of  Scripture  contained  in  the  Apocalypsis  Explicata. 

(*)  48.  Hupplementum  in  Coronide,  &cc.  or,  A  Supplement  to  the 
Ap|>endix  of  True  Christian  RcIi<;ion. 

(•)  49.  Varia  de  Ultimo  Judicio,  or.  Further  Particulars  respect- 
iag  the  Last  Judgment  and  Spiritual  Worid. 

60.  Tractatus  de  Charitate,  or,  A  Treatise  on  Charity. 

61.  Canones  prsecipui  Novae  Ecclesice,  or,  The  principal  Canons 
of  the  New  Church. 

62.  Varia  Observata  de  Domino,  &c.  or,  Various  Observations 
eoncertiing  the  Lord,  on  the  Athauasian  Creed,  on  the  Word,  on  Di- 
vine Love  and  Diviue  Wisdom,  and  on  Marriage. 

53.  Quinque  Memorabilia  maximi  mojnenti,  or.  Five  memorable 
Relations  of  the  greatest  importance. 

54.  Fragmenta  pretiosa,  ^c.  or.  Valuable  Pragmpnts  on  the 
CEconomy  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  with  an  excellent  Tract  on  the 
Process  of  Generations 

(•)  b5.  Fras^menta  nonnulla  de  Culhi  et  Amore  Dei,  or.  Some 
Frap^ments  on  the  Worship  and  Love  of  God. 

56.  Fragmenta  quaedam  in  Opere  Mineral!,  or,  Fragments  on 
Minerals. 

67.  Viarium  Swcdenborgii,  OP,  Swedenborg'a  Diary  of  his  Travels. 

68.  Collectio  Somniorum  Auforis,  or,  A  Collection  of  the  Author's 
Dreams  from  the  year  1736  to  1755. 


'y*  There  are  also  some  other  printed  pieces  and  manuscripts  of 
our  author,  of  which  we  ran  at  present  give  no  account,  not  being  able 
to  procure  them,  or  to  obtain  an  accurate  account  of  their  titles,  Src. 
The  greatest  part  of  his  theological  works  have  been  translated  and 
published  in  Germany  ;  6fn*eral  have  been  also  translated  and  publish- 
ed in  France,  Denmark,  and  Russia. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  EXODUS  XXL 

{In  coniinualion  from  page  414.) 

<'  And  he  shall  go  forlh  in  his  body" — that  hereby  is  signified  fk 
state  after  combat,  which  is  of  truth  only  confirmetl  and  imphnted, 
appears  from  the  signification  of  going  fortli,  Tiz.  from  serrice,  as  de- 
noting a  state  after  combat,  see  above,  and  from  the  signification  oC  ia 
his  body,  as  denoting  truth  i^itliout  good,  see  also  aboTe ;  the  reaaoa 
why  it  denotes  a  state  of  truth  confirmed  and  implanted  is,  became 
by  going  forth  in  the  seventh  year,  tliis  is  signified  in  the  present  ease 
because  spiritual  good,  which  is  represented  by  the  woman,  had  senred 
to  confirm  it,  and  also  to  implant  what  was  new. 

'^  And  if  the  servant  saying  shall  say^-^that  hereby  is  signified 
thought  on  the  occasion  from  truth  implanted  appears  from  the  a^ni- 
fication  of  saying,  as  denoting  tliought,  and  from  the  8ignificatio&  of 
man-servant,  as  denoting  truth  without  correspondent  good,  in  this 
case  such  truth  confirmed  and  implanted,  because  it  is  said  of  that  ser- 
vant when  he  was  about  to  go  forth.  It  is  said  that  nian-senrant  de- 
notes truth,  but  thereby  is  meant  a  man  who  is  in  truth  without  cor- 
respondent good :  tlie  reason  why  truth  is  called  a  man-servant,  and 
it  is  not  said  a  man  who  is  in  such  truth,  is,  because  abstract  speecii, 
that  is,  separate  from  man,  is  angelic  speech :  for  in  heaven  tbe 
thought  is  employed  about  thing  without  person :  for  when  person  is 
also  there  thought  of,  in  such  case  is  excited  the  society  which  is  in 
such  a  thing,  and  thus  the  thought  is  determined  thither,  and  is  fixed ; 
lor  in  heaven  where  there  is  thought  there  is  presence,  and  presence 
would  bend  to  itself  the  thoughts  of  those  who  are  in  the  society,  and 
would  thereby  disturb  tiie  influx  from  the  divine  [being  or  principle] 
there ;  it  is  otherwise  when  they  think  abstractedly  concerning  a  thing, 
in  this  case  the  thought  diffuses  itself  in  every  direction  according  to 
tlic  heavenly  form  proceeding  from  the  divine,  [divine  being  or  prin- 
ciple! antl  this  without  disturbance  of  any  society  ;  for  it  insinuates 
itsrif  into  the  common  spheres  of  the  societies,  and  in  this  case  doth 
not  touch  or  move  any  one  in  the  society,  thus  doth  not  divert  any  one 
from  the  freedom  of  thinking;  according  to  influx  from  the  divine;  [being 
or  principle]  in  a  word,  abstracted  thought  ran  pervade  the  universal 
heaven  without  stopping  any  where,  but  tliought  determined  to  person 
or  to  place  is  fixed  and  stopped. 

"  I  love  my  lord,  my  woman,  and  my  children" — that  hereby  is  sig- 
nified the  delight  of  the  remembrance  of  spiritual  good,  appears  from 
the  signification  of  loving,  as  here  denoting  the  delight  of  rcmein- 
brnuce,  of  whieh  we  sliall  speak  presently  ;  and  from  the  signification 
of  lord  as  denoting  spiritual  good,  which  was  the  source,  see  above, 
and  from  the  signification  of  wonian,  as  denoting:  p;oi)d  adjoined  hy  the 
spiritual  principle,  see  also  above,  and  from  the  signincation  of  chil- 
dren, as  deiiotinj;  the  goods  and  trnthH  thence  tlerived ;  hence  hy 
lord,  wife,  and  children,  in  the  sum  are  siscnilied  spiriinal  jroods.  The 
reason  why  the  deli;:ht  of  remeinhrance  oflliosc!  goods  is  signified  by* 
loving  is,  becansi'  thoy,  who  were  represented  hy  Hebrew  men-?cr- 
vajits,  are  they  who  williin  the  church  are  in  truliis  of  doctrine,  cud 
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not  in  good  according  to  those  truths,  such  cannot  be  affected  with 
truth  for  the  sake  of  good,  but  for  the  sake  of  delight;  wherefore  by 
loving  in  this  case,  inasmuch  as  it  is  said  of  such,  is  signified  the  de- 
light of  remembrance. 

'*  I  will  not  go  forth  free'' — that  hereby  is  signiBed  the  delight  of  obe- 
dience, appears  from  the  signification  of  going  forth  free,  as  denoting 
a  state  after  combat,  which  is  of  truth  only  confirmed  and  implantec^ 
see  above,  for  the  8er>ice,  which  was  of  sit  years,  and  is  called  a 
week,  (septiinana)  Gen.  xxix.  27,  28,  signifies  labor  or  some  combat, 
such  as  appertains   to  those  who  are  in  truths  and  not  in  corre» 
spondent  good,  who    are  meant  by  Hebrew   men-servants  in  the 
spiritual  sense ;  these  are  such  that  they  cannot  be  regenerated,  but 
only  be  reformed ;  (or  to  be  regeneraied  is  said  of  those,  who  by.  the 
truths,  which  are  said  to  be  of  faith,  suffer  themselves  to  be  led  of  the 
Lord  to  the  good  of  spiritual  life ;  but  to  be  reformed  is  said  of  those 
who,  by  the  truths  ivhich  are  of  faith,  cannot  be  brought  to  the  good 
of  spiritual  life,  but  only  to  the  delight  of  natural  life;  they  who  suffer 
tiiemselves  to  be  regeneraied,  act  from  affection  according  to  the  pre- 
cepts of  faith  ;  but  they  who  do  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  regene- 
lated,  but  only  to  be  reformed^  do  not  act  from  affection,  but  from  obe- 
dience :  the  difference  is  this :  they  who  act  from  affection  act  from 
the  heart,  and  thus  from  a  free  principle ;  and  also  they  act  truth  for 
the  sake  of  truth,  and  good  for  the  sake  of  good,  and  thereby  exer- 
cise charity  towards  the  neighbor ;  but  they  who  act  from  obedience 
4lo  not  act  so  much  from  the  heart,  consequently  not  from  a  free  prin- 
ciple ;  if  they  seem  to  themselves  to  act  from  the  heart  and  from  a 
free  principle,  it  is  for  the  sake  of  somewhat  of  self-glory,  which  makes 
at  to  be  BO  apperceived ;  nor  do  they  act  truth  for  the  sake  of  truth, 
nor  good  for  the  sake  of  good,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  delight  arising 
from  that  glory ;  thus  neitlier  do  they  exercise  charity  towards  the 
neighbor  for  the  sake  of  the  neighbor,  but  that  they  may  be  seen,  and 
that  they  may  be  recompensed :  from  these  considerations  it  is  manifest, 
who  and  of  what  quality  they  are  who  are  represented  by  the  sons  of 
Israel,  and  who  and  of  what  quality  they  are  who  are  represented  by 
Hebrew  men-servants.    But  within  the  church  at  this  day  the  know- 
ledge of  this  distinction  hath  perished ;  the  reason  is,  because  the 
church  at  this  day  is  predicated  and  said  [to  be]  from  faith,  and  not 
from  charity ;  and  few  know  what  faith  is,  the  generality  believing 
that  faith  consists  in  knowing  those  things  which  the  doctrine  of  the 
church  teaclies,  and  in  persuailing  that  they  are  true,  but  not  that  it 
consists  in  living  according  to  those  truths ;  a  life  according  to  those 
truths  they  call  moral  life,  which  they  separate  from  the  doctrine  of  the 
church  and  name  moral  theology :  but  the  learned  believe  that  faith 
is  confidence  or  trust  that  they  are  saved  by  the  Lord's  suffering  for 
them,  and  redeeming  them  from  hell,  and  they  say  that  those  are 
saved,  who  have  this  confidence,  thus  by  faith  alone :  but  such  per- 
sons do  not  consider,  that  the  confidence  of  faith  cannot  be  given 
except  with  those  who  live  the  life  of  charity.     These  are  tlie  causes 
why  knowledge  hath  perished  concerning  the  difference  between 
those  who  are  in  the  truths  of  faith  and  not  in  correspondent  good  of 
life,  and  those  who  are  in  the  good  of  life  corresponding  with  tbe 
truths  of  faith ;  and  inasmuch  as  that  knowledge  liath  perished,  it  must 
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needs  be,  that  the  dungs  which  are  said  eoncemhig  those  who  are  ia 
truths  and  not  in  good,  who  are  signiied  1^  Hehrew  men-senranti^ 
will  appear  strange. 

'<  And  the  Lord  shall  bring  him  to  God"— fliat  hereby  is  sigmfieda 
state  into  which  he  llien  enters  according  to  dirine  order,  appean 
fioBi  the^  signification  of  bringing  to  God,  when  the  sal^Ject  treated  of 
is  concerning  those  who  are  in  truths  and  cannot  be  in  good,  as  de- 
noting to  niiiS:e  them  to  enter  into  a  state  according  to  Srine  order; 
for  by  bringing  is  signified  to  enter  into,  and  by  God  is  ngnified  dfirias 
order,  of  vMch  we  shall  speak  presently ;  that  these  things  are  s^rf- 
fied  is  evident  from  what  follows  in  this  Terse,  for  therein  is  described 
the  state  of  diose  who  are  in  truths,  and  not  in  correspcmdent  good^ 
viz.  that  it  is  a  state  of  perpetual  obedience ;  lor  they  who  are  in  flue 
state  are  in  servitude  in  respect  to  those  who  are  in  good  correspond- 
ent with  truths ;  for  these  latter,  inasmuch  as  they  act  finom  good,  aet 
from  affection,  and  they  who  act  from  affection  act  from  the  wBl,flni 
from  themselves,  for  whatsoever  is  of  (he  will  with  man,  that  is  Ids 
propHumf  since  the  esse  of  the  life  of  man  is  his  will;  l»iit  th^  lAn 
act  only  from  ot>edience,  do  not  act  from  their  own  will,  hot  from  the 
will  of  their  Lord,  thus  not  from  themselves  but  from  another,  en 
which  account  they  are  respectively  In  servitude ;  to  aet  fit>m  tmllik 
and  not  from  good,  is  to  act  solely  from  the  intellectaal-principle,  for 
troths  have  relation  to  the  intellectual-principle  and  goods  Co  tte  w9- 
principle,  and  to  act  from  the  intellectual-principle  and  not  from  Ae 
will-principle  is  to  ac^  from  that  which  stands  without  and  serves,  fa/t 
the  intellect  was  given  to  man  to  receive  truths,  and  introduce  into  the 
will  that  they  may  become  goods,  for  truths  are  called  goods  whea 
they  become  of  the  will :  but  to  serve  the  Lord,  by  doing  according 
to  his  precepts,  and  thus  by  obeying,  is  not  to  be  a  servant  bat  is  to 
be  free,  for  the  veriest  freedom  of  man  consists  in  t>eing  led  of  the 
Lord,  for  the  Lord  inspires  into  the  will  itself  of  man  the  good  iron 
which  to  act,  and  although  it  is  from  the  Lord,  still  it  is  appercdved 
as  of  self,  thus  from  freedom :  tills  freedom  appertains  to  all  who  are 
in  the  Lord,  and  is  conjoined  with  inexpressible  felicitji^  The  reason 
why  Crod  in  this  passage  denotes  divine  order  is,  because  in  the  Word 
the  term  Grod  is  used  where  the  subject  treated  of  is  concerning  truth, 
and  the  term  Jehovah  where  the  subject  treated  of  is  concerning 
good ;  wherefore  the  divine  truth  proceeding  from  the  divine  good  of 
the  Lord  is  in  the  supreme  sense  God,  and  his  divine  good  from 
which  the  divine  truth  proceeds  is  Jehovah ;  the  reasoh  is,  l»ec«use 
good  is  the  esse  itself,  and  the  divine  truth  is  the  existere  thence 
proceeding,  for  what  proceeds,  this  exists  thence :  the  case  is  similar 
with  good  and  truth  in  heaven,  or  with  the  angels,  and  in  like  manner 
in  the  church  with  men ;  the  good  there  is  tlie  esse  itself,  and  the 
truth  is  the  existere  thence  derived,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  love 
to  the  Lord,  and  love  towanis  the  neighbor,  is  the  esse  itself  of  hea- 
ven and  of  the  church,  but  faith  is  the  existere  thence  derived :  from 
these  considerations  it  is  clear,  whence  it  is  that  God  also  is  divine 
order,  for  it  is  divine  truth  proceeding  from  the  I/ord  which  makes 
order  in  heaven,  insomuch  that  that  [divine  truth]  is  order  itself; 
divine  truth  is  owler,  wherefore  when  man  or  anp^el  receives  divine 
truth  from  the  Lord  in  good,  there  appertains  to  him  the  order  which 
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is  in  the  heavens,  consequently  he  is  a  heaven  or  kingdom  of  the  Lord 
in  particular ;  and  to  such  a  degree  as  he  ialronf  truths  in  gopd,  and  af- 
terwards as  he  is  from  good  in  truths :  and  [what  is  an  arcanum]  the 
angels  themselves  appear  in  a  human  form  in  the  heavens  altogether 
according  to  the  truths  which  appertain  to  them  in  good,  with  a  beauty 
and  splendor  according  to  the  quality  of  good  firom  truths  ;  the  men 
of  the  church  in  like  manner  appear  as  to  the  soul  in  heaven ;  this  is 
an  effect  of  the  diviae  truth  itself  proceeding  from  the  Lord,  as  may 
be  manifest  from  what  hath  been  shown  concerning  heaven  as  the 
grand  man,  and  concerning  its  correspondence  with  singular  the 
things  in  man,  at  the  dose  of  several  chapters :  this  arcanum  is  what 
is  meant  by  these  words  in  the  Revelations :  **  He  measured  the  wall 
•f  the  Holy  Jerusalem  a  hundred  forty-four  cubits, -which  is  the  mea- 
fare  of  a.  man,  that  is,  of  an  angel,"  xxi.  17;  who  could  ever  under- 
stand these  words,  unless  he  knows  what  is  signified  by  the  Holy  Je- 
rusalem, what  by  its  wall,  what  by  a  measure,  what  by  the  number 
144,  and  thus  what  by  a  man,  that  is,  an  angel ;  by  the  New  and  Holy 
Jerusalem  is  signified  the  New.  Church  of  the  Lord,  which  is  about  to 
succeed  to  the  christian  [church]  existing  at  this  day,  by  wall  are  sig- 
nified the  truths  of  faith  which  are  to  defend  that  church,  by  mea- 
suring and  a  measure  is  signified  state  as  to  truth,  by  the  number  144 
is  signified  the  like  as  by  12,  for  144  is  a  number  compounded  of  12 
multiplied  into  12;  by  those  numbers  are  signified  all  truths  ia 
the  complex,  hence  it  is  clear  what  is  signified  by  the  measure  of  a 
man,  that  is,  of  an  angel^  viz.  the  truth  itself  proceeding  from  the 
Lord  in  its  form,  which  is  a  man-angel  in  heaven,  as  was  said  above ; 
hence  the  arcanum  is  evident,  which  the  above  words  involve,  vis. 
that  they  are  descriptive  of  the  truths  of  that  church,  which  is  to  suc- 
ceed the  christian  [church]  existing  at  this  day:  that  they  are  truths 
grounded  in  good,  is  described  in  the  verse  which  next  follows,  in 
these  words :  <*  The  structure  of  the  wall  was  jasper,  but  the  city  was 
pure  gold  like  to  pure  glass,"  verse  18;  by  jasper  is  signified  truth 
f  uch  as  is  about  to  be  the  truth  of  that  church,  for  by  stones  in  gene- 
ral are  signified  truths,  and  by  precious  stones  the  truths  which  are 
from  the  Lord ;  by  gold  is  signified  the  good  of  love  and  wisdom : 
who  could  ever  conjecture  that  such  things  are  involved  in  the  above 
words ;  and  who  cannot  see  from  these  considerations,  that  innumera- 
ble arcana  lie  concealed  in  the  Word,  which  do  not  at  all  appear  to 
any  one  except  by  [or  through]  the  internal  sense ;  and  that  by  that 
sense,  as  by  a  key,  are  opened  truths  divine  such  as  are  in  heaven, 
consequently  heaven  and  the  Lord  Himself,  who  is  all  in  all  of  the 
Word  in  its  inmost  sense. 

{To  be  continued,) 
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TO 

NATURAL  AND  SPIRITUAL  MYSTERIEg. 

[bt  ebiakuel  bwedenborg.]] 

example  i. 

As  long  as  motion  endures,  so  long  does  effort  endure ;  for  effort 
is  the  moving  power  of  nature :  but  effort  alone  is  a  dead  power. 

As  long  as  action  is  continued,  so  long  is  will  continued,  for  wifl  is 
an  effort  of  the  human  mind  towards  action.  From  wiD  alone  no  actioo 
follows. 

As  perpetual  is  the  divine  operation,  as  is  the  divine  providence; 
for  providence  is  the  divine  will  of  operating :  but  from  providenct* 
alone  no  operation  follows. 

The/bUowiT^  expressions  mutually  correspond  lo  eadi  €dher.  (I.) 
MoUonj  action,  operalion.  Action,  indeed,  is  also  attributed  to  nature, 
vi'herefore,  instead  of  motion,  action  might  be  substituted;  but,  pro- 
perly speaking,  action  flows  from  a  principle,  which  can  act  of  itseH*, 
or  in  which  la  implanted  a  will ;  consequently  it  flows  from  the  human 
mind.  In  like  manner  action,  but  more  frequently,  operation,  is  wont 
to  be  predicated  of  the  divliie  providence,  although  it  is  not  a  spiritual 
word.  (2.)  Effort,  willf  providence.  With  respect  to  effort,  it  is  a 
mere  natural  term ;  but  will  is  applicable  to  rational  minds :  pro- 
vidence is  predicated  of  Grod  alone.  That  will  and  effort  mutually 
correspond  to  each  other,  mny  be  seen  in  the  paratrraph  concerning 
will ;  but  that  providence  likewise  corresponds,  is  evident  from  hence, 
that  as  the  will  involves  every  human  action,  so  does  providence  in- 
volve every  divine  operation,  or  Grod's  universal  will.  (3.)  Nature^ 
human  tnind,  divine  7nindy  or  God.  In  the  first  class  are  contained  all 
those  things  which  are  purely  natural ;  in  the  second  class,  such  as 
are  rational  and  intellectual,  and  of  course  such  as  are  moral  also,  as 
having  relation  to  the  human  mind ;  but  in  the  third  class  are  con- 
tained theological  and  divine  things :  wherefore  they  mutually  corres- 
epond  to  each  other. 

Confmtudion  of  the  propositions.  (1.)  That  as  long  as  motion  en- 
dures, 80  long  does  effort :  this  is  the  common  opinion  of  philosophers ; 
for  they  assert,  that  in  motion  there  exists  nothing!;  roal  but  effort ;  ag 
also  that  motion  is  perpetual  effort.  Instead  of  uiotion  may  also  l)e 
substiluled  action,  which  likewise  may  exist  purely  natural,  viz.  when 
it  flows  from  some  power,  or  when  it  is  followed  by  an  effect  (2.) 
That  effort  is  the  moving  power  of  nature :  it  is  an  axiom  in  philoso- 
pliy,  that  power  consists  in  a  continual  effort  or  tendency  to  action, 
and  that  power  is  the  beginning  of  actions  and  changes ;  hence  that 
the  moving  pownr  consists  in  a  continual  effort  or  tendency  to  change 
place.     (3.)  Tiiat  effort  without  motion  is  a  dead  povver^  is  also  agree- 
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able  to  the  rule  of  Wollfius,  namely  :  That  it  is  a  dead  power  which 
consists  in  efiort  alone,  and  that  a  living  power  is  attended  with 
change  of  place.  (4.)  In  regard  to  will,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  I 
mean  tlie  human  will,  which  takes  its  rise  from  the  rational  mind^ 
whence  flows  rational  action.  There  are  also  animal  actions,  which 
flow  from  a  will  nearly  resembling  the  rational  will.  (5.)  That  pro- 
vidence is  sometimes  non-operative,  may  be  gathered  from  the  scrip- 
tures ;  for  there  arc  some  human  minds  which  repel  all  divine  power. 
It  may  therefore  be  said,  that  providence  is  not  admitted  or  received, 
bntit  cannot  be  said  that  it  ceases ;  just  as  we  may  say,  that  will  con- 
tinuesj  notwithstanding  the  cessation  of  action. 

Rttles.  (1.)  The  first  class  I  call  the  class  of  natural  things;  the  se- 
cond, the  class  of  rational  animals,  which  includes  also  things  moral ; 
hut  the  third  class  I  call  that  of  spiritual  things,  or  theological  class. 
(2.)  The  principal  matter  is  not  to  be  expressed  by  the  same  words, 
but  by  diiferent  terms  suited  to  each  class  respectively;  thus,  effort, 
will,  provic^ence.  (3.)  And,  indeed,  it  ought  to  be  expressed  by  such 
words  as  at  first  sight  do  not  seem  to  signify  or  represent  the  same 
thing ;  for  it  is  not  inst<iutly  comprehended,  that  the  will  corresponds 
to  effort,  and  providence  to  the  will ;  nor  that  the  rational  mind  cor- 
responds to  nature,  and  Crod  to  the  rational  mind,  and  so  on.  (4*.) 
T'hat  expressions  purely  natural  are  to  be  explained  and  defined  by 
other  natural  terms  easier  to  he  understood  :  but  that  expressions  be- 
longing to  the  class  of  rationals  are  to  be  defined  by  terms  belonging 
to  the  class  of  naturals  ;  in  hke  manner  expressions  in  the  theological 
class,  by  terms  in  the  class  of  rationals :  as,  for  example,  effort  is  de- 
fined to  be  tlie  power  of  acting ;  will,  to  be  an  effort  of  the  human 
mind  towards  action  ;  providence  to  be  the  divine  will  of  operating ; 
and  so  on.  (5.)  That  in  many  cases  it  is  proper  to  use  the  same  and 
similar  words  in  erery  class ;  otherwise  the  sense  would  be  rendered 
too  obscure,  as  in  the  following  expressions :  as  Umg  as,  to  endure^ 
io  be  ewitinued,  alone  is,  it  Jbllorvs,  mid  ;  for  these  are  not  essential 
words  ;  although  these  terms  may  be  changed  for  others  proper  to 
the  class,  yet  it  is  best  to  retain  the  usual  ones,  for  a  clearer  under- 
standing of  the  matter.  (6.)  It  is  also  proper  to  express  one  rule  in 
one  class  by  several  words,  and  by  circumlocution :  for  example : 
effort  alone  is  a  dead  power ;  in  the  following  classes  it  is  said,  will 
alone  is  an  effort,  which  is  succeeded  by  no  action ;  that  is,  no  action 
or  inaction  is  the  same  thing  as  dead  action ;  but  the  phrase  dead 
action  sounds  rather  awkwardly.  The  same  observations  will  apply 
to  the  third  or  theological  class. 


EXAMPLE    U. 

Throughout  all  nature  there  ia  a  beginning  of  effecting  something, 
implanted  in  its  effort :  therefore,  as  is  that  beginning,  such  is  the  fa- 
culty or  power  of  effecting ;  as  is  the  facnily,  such  is  the  effort ;  and  as 
is  the  effort,  such  is  the  motion,  and  consequently  such  the  effect. 

There  is  in  every  human  mind  a  view  and  love  of  a  certain  end, 

Voii.  H.  50  -N'o.  \^. 
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implanted  in  its  will :  therefore,  as  is  the  love,  such  ia  the  cleskc ;  M 
is  the  desire,  such  is  the  benevolence  and  will ;  and  as  is  the  iril^ 
such  is  the  action,  and  consequently  such  the  attaiument  of  fti 
end. 

In  God  is  a  most  pure  love  towartls  us  and  for  our  salvatioii,  iHmI 
is  the  end  of  creation,  implanted  in  his  providence :  therefore,  asii 
that  love,  such  is  his  grace  and  providence ;  and  as  is  his  provideiiM^ 
such  is  the  operation,  and  such  our  salvation,  which  is  the  end  of  al 
ends. 

Order  and  the  representative  world  are  in  the  most  perfect  stite, 
when  harmony  subsists  between  the  providence  of  God,  the  wills  aatf 
ends  of  human  minds,  and  tlie  efforts  and  effects  of  nature.  But  order 
and  tlie  world  are  in  an  imperfect  state,  when  these  do  not  harmo- 
nize ;  and  in  such  degree  imperfect,  as  they  fall  short  of  harmoDy. 


The  JUlomng  muiudUy  correspond  to  each  other,  (1.)  TAe 
ning  q/'ejffectingy  the  view  of' an  end,  and  the  tove  of  the  end  qfaraUkm^ 
or  our  aalvatioH  in  God.  At  first  sight  it  seems  as  if  some  other  thing 
besides  love  in  God,  might  correspond  to  the  beginuii^  of  effecting  in 
nature  ;  but  since  God  is  the  beginning  and  end  of  ail  things,  there 
cannot  be  said  to  be  in  him  a  beginning,  unless  it  be  that  which  be 
himself  is :  but  of  his  providence  there  may  be  a  beginning,  for  pro- 
vidence is  operative  ;  but  this  beginning  can  be  no  other  than  his  most 
pure  love  towards  mankind,  and  for  their  salvation,  which  is  the  end 
of  creation.  (2.)  Effect^  end,  end  of  ends,  or  Uie  saltaiion  of  MAds. 
EtTect  is  predicated  of  nature,  but  end  of  the  human  mind,  for  minds 
view  ends  before  effects,  and  afterwards  rfTocts  as  instrumental  causes 
to  promote  those  ends.  It  is  altogether  the  province  of  human  crea- 
tures from  the  cflect  to  infer  the  end,  that  is,  from  the  simple  presence 
of  thiuuis  to  gather  wisdom,  and  further  than  tliis,  to  judge  nothing  at 
all  of  futurity.  But  in  human  minds  particular  ends  only  are  con- 
feidered  ;  but  the  end  of  ends,  or  most  universal  of  all  ends,  is  under 
tlic  eye  of  God  himself,  which,  to  be  understood,  ought  to  be  de- 
scribed ;  namely,  an  heavenly  society  of  souls,  or  in  other  words, 
tlie  salvation  of  mankind.  (3.)  Fucidhj,  Ijenevoience,  grace.  It  is  well 
known  that  benevolence  is  applicable  to  man,  and  grace  to  God ; 
neither  is  it  to  be  doubted,  that  the  most  proper  correspondent  thereto 
in  nature  is  a  greater  or  lesser  iacnity,  pron('ne>>s,  promptitude  of  ef- 
fecting, that  is,  facility,  from  which  also  tiie  term  faculty  is  derived, 
which  in  other  cases  signifies  power,  po^'sihiIily,^c. 

Conjinnalion  of  the  pro}}osiUons.  (1.)  That  nature  is  the  beginning 
of  etfecting  something :  this  may  appear  from  the  definition  which 
philosophers  give  of  nature ;  for  the  celebrated  WoUlius  says.  Univer- 
sal nature,  or  nature  simply  so  called,  is  the  beginning  of  changes  in 
the  world ;  and  there  is  an  active  or  moving  power,  or  a  combination 
of  moving  powers,  that  ia,  of  eflorts,  for  effort  consists  in  power,  so 
that  that  beginning  must  of  necessity  be  implanted  in  the  effort.  Aris- 
totle likewise  says,  that  God  and  nature  do  nothing  in  vain,  but  all  for 
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tiie  sake  of  an  end ;  so  the  beginning  of  effecting,  and  the  effect  itself, 
are  of  nature,  but  the  end  is  of  Grod :  but,  indeed,  both  end  and  effect 
together  come  under  the  cognizance  of  the  human  mind  or  man. 
(2.)  That  the  love  of  the  end  is  implanted  in  the  will  of  the  human 
mind,  is  sufficiently  evident ;  for  the'  will  is  seldom  determined  to  ac- 
tion, unless  there  be  a  certain  incitement  thereto  from  love,  or  a  de- 
sire of  obtaining  some  certain  end.  But  consult  the  passage  which 
treats  of  the  will.  (3.)  That  ends  alone  are  in  God,  and  that  nature 
spontaneously  concurs  to  promote  ends  by  effects,  is  sufficiently  plain 
from  hence,  that  God  is  above  nature,  neitiier  has  he  any  tiling  in 
common  wilh  it ;  for  nature  was  formed  and  created  to  promote  the 
ends  of  divine  providence,  which  is  the  cause  of  correspondences  and 
representations ;  nor  can  any  thing  else  be  tlie  end  of  creation,  than 
an  universal  society  of  souls,  from  which  God  may  be  regarded  as 
the  end  of  all  things. 

Rules.  (1.)  There  are  two  modes  of  proof,  in  order  to  know  whe*- 
t&er  we  have  acquired  truth :  to  know  whether  it  be  a  physical  truth 
in  the  first  class,  may  be  gathered  from  the  second  and  third,  or  moral 
and  theological  classes ;  and  to  know  whether  it  be  a  moral  trulii, 
may  appear  from  the  physical  and  theological  classes ;  for  every 
thing  ought  to  agree  and  harmonize,  or  confirm  the  truth  itself,  for 
when  there  is  a  correspondence,  if  in  any  place  it  be  thwaKed  or  in- 
terrupted, it  Is  a  plain  mark  of  error.  (2.)  There  is  also  another  kind 
of  proof,  namely :  when  the  contents  of  the  three  classes  so  har- 
monize, as,  by  being  placed  in  regular  sequence,  to  produce  another 
fourth  h'uth,  for  example :  in  order  that  the  representative  world  may 
be  perfect,  the  following  should  agree,  viz.  the  providence  of  God, 
the  wills  and  ends  of  minds,  and  the  efforts  and  effects  of  nature,  thus : 
the  first  is  an  exemplar,  the  second  a  type,  and  the  third  a  resem- 
•blance  :  for  all  divine  things  are  exemplars;  intellectual,  moral,  and 
civil  things,  are  types  and  images ;  but  natural  and  physical  things 
are  resemblances:  thus  exemplars,  types,  and  resemblances,  must 
fully  represent  each  other ;  there  is  also  a  mutual  correspondence 
and  harmony  betwixt  them,  for  the  one  acknowledges  and  is  acknow- 
ledged by  the  other,  as  its  proper  relative  and  correspondent. 


EXAMPLE   III. 

r 


Motion  c^innot  exist  withont  effort,  but  effort  without  motion  may  ; 
for  if  all  effoi't  were  to  break  forth  into  open  motion,  the  world  would 
perish,  inasmuch  as  there  would  then  be  no  equilibrium. 

Action  cannot  exist  without  will,  but  will  without  action  may  ;  if  all 
will  were  to  break  forth  into  open  action,  man  would  perish,  for  then 
there  would  be  no  rational  counterpoise,  or  reason  to  moderate. 

No  divine  operation  can  exist  without  providence,  but,  indeed,  pro- 
vidence may  exist  without  operation  or  effect ;  if  all  providence  were 
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to  be  operative  or  efficient,  hmnan  society,  as  it  now  is,  ooidd not 
possibly  subsist,  for  theo  there  would  be  no  true  exercise  of  himn 
Kberty.  ^ 

« 

Correspandenees.  (l.)  T%£  norld^  man,  human^sodeiy :  for  rasBii 
called  a  microcosm,  or  little  world,  and  human  society  the  great  worid, 
or  as  the  French  term  it,  le  monde.  That  the  world  may  exist,  it  is 
requisite  there  be  nature  ;  that  man  may  exist,  it  is  essential  that  there 
be  a  rational  mind ;  and  that  human  society  may  exist,  there  most  of 
necessity  be  a  Gk>d.  Wliatever  is  of  a  divine  nature,  is  an  olgect  of 
consideration  in  human  society,  and  must  especially  be  so  in  the 
most  universal  or  heavenly  society  of  souls.  (2.)  Equilibrium,  ro- 
tumfd  coimierpaue,  or  reason  to  tnoderaU,  true  exercise  of  liberty :  fer 
there  are  many  things  to  curb  and  restrain  human  wills,  that  they 
break  not  forth  into  open  action,  which  serve  as  so  many  bridles  to 
check  and  keep  them  within  bounds,  namely  :  things  indecorous,  dis- 
honest, divers  kinds  of  loves  or  lusts,  (of  which  the  one  kind  acts  sb 
a  check  upon  the  other)  fear,  necessities,  impossibilities.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  constitute  an  equilibrium  of  minds,  there  must  be  reasoa 
to  moderate,  and  prudence  or  rational  counterpoise.  In  another  seme 
also  equity  corresponds  to  equilibrium,  but  that  is  only  the  case  when 
justice  and  injustice  are  Ibe  subjects  treated  of  llie  true  exercise  of 
libeKy,  is  the  very  equilibrium  itself  of  human  society  ;  but  the  abuse 
thereof  is,  intlced,  the  destruction  of  the  equilibrium  ;  for  which  rea- 
son there  are  forms  of  government,  rulers,  subjects,  punishments,  and 
rewards,  merely  to  put  a  curb  to  licentiousness,  and  to  enforce  the 
true  enjoyment  of  that  liberty  which  is  allowed ;  for  if  the  divine  will 
<;o?orned  absolutely  or  arbitrarily,  there  would  be  no  such  thing  as 
liberty,  such  as  now  exists ;  and  if  there  were  no  liberty,  there  would 
he  nothing  proper  to  the  human  kind,  consequently  neither  would  so- 
ciety subsist,  such  as  it  now  is. 

Confirmaiion  of  the  propositions.  (1.)  That  the  world  would  perish, 
if  all  effort  were  to  break  forth  into  open  motion.  There  is  no  sub- 
stance in  the  universe,  even  among  gross  bodies  and  the  elements, 
but  what  has  implanted  in  it  a  power  and  an  effort  towards  action ; 
that  is  to  say,  each  has  implanted  in  its  own  nature.  It  is  well  known, 
that  tliere  is  an  inherent  tendency  in  the  atmospheric  particles  to  ex- 
pand themselves  ;  but  it  is  equally  true,  that  every  individual  particle 
mutualiy  contains  and  restrains  another,  whence  results  tlie  rquili- 
brinm,  wliich  subsists  as  well  in  particulars  as  in  generals.  (2.)  The 
like  reason  would  hold  good,  If  all  will  were  to  break  out  into  open 
action  ;  for  then  man  would  perish,  or  there  would  be  no  rational  mind, 
fe'eeing  that  man  is  only  so  tar  a  man,  as  he  is  possessed  of  a  rational 
mind.  It  is  therefore  the  privilege  of  mankind  to  be  endued  with  tho 
power  of  curbing  their  appetites,  and  the  inFr.ne  or  extravagant  ten- 
dencies of  their  lusts  ;  which  power,  if  a  man  were  deprived  of,  he 
would  altogetlicr  cease  to  be  man.  Moreover,  there  are  internal  organs 
of  sense,  or  rather  powers  of  motion,  as  also  muscles  of  tJie  body, 
contrived  in  8iich  a  manner  as  to  form  a  general  equilibrium  through- 
out the  whole,  when  they  all  unite  together  in  action:  for  action  flows 
from  tue  greater  exertion  of  a  particular  power  under  Uie  inHuence  of 
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Ihe  powers  general.  (3.)  That  the  providence  of  God  may  exi^ 
without  being  attended  with  operation  or  effect,  is  a  theological  truth. 
God  wills  and  provides  for  the  salvation  of  all  men,  but  this  universal 
will  or  providence  does  not  take  effect ;  for  there  are  some  who  resist 
ttie  divine  grace,  in  whom  this  providence  cannot  become  effective 
Mid  operative. 


EXAMPLE   IV. 

In  all  effort  is  present  direction  and  celerity. 

In  all  will  is  present  intention  and  determination  of  action  as  to  de« 
g^es  and  momenta. 

In  all  providence  is  present  divine  disposition  and  succession  of 
things. 

God  disposes,  man  intends  and  purposes,  nature  obsequiously  ^ves 
direction  to  effects. 


Cknrespondences.  (1.)  Direclion,  miention^  nnd  divine  dispanlian. 
To  direction,  which  is  of  nature,  correspond  both  intention  and  de^ 
termination,  which  are  of  the  rational  mind ;  for  nature  is  dead ;  there- 
fore it  cannot,  from  any  thing  of  a  will-principle  implanted  in  it,  im 
tend  but  merely  direct,  and  that  only  so  far  as  itself  is  directed.  (2.) 
Celerity^  deiermincUion  ofaclion  as  to  degrees  and  momenta,  succession 
of  ihings.  To  direction  and  celerity  properly  corresponds  determina- 
tion of  action  as  to  degrees  and  momenta,  that  is,  as  to  space  and 
time. 

Confirmation  of  the  propositions.  (1.)  That  in  all  will  is  present 
an  intention,  is  plain  from  common  sense  and  the  general  way  of 
speaking,  inasmuch  as  we  are  regarded,  or  (which  is  the  same  thing) 
our  actions  are  Judged  of  from  the  will  or  intention,  these  being  con- 
sidered as  synonimous  terms.  Exfierience  alone  confirms  the  truth 
of  this,  that  in  will  is  a  determination  of  action  as  to  degrees  and  mo- 
menta. (2.)  That  in  providence  is  present  divine  disposition  and 
succession  of  things^  is,  indeed,  evident  without  confirmation ;  but  in 
order  to  its  existence,  it  is  necessary  that  there  be  nature,  the  world^ 
human  society,  and  of  course  time  and  space,  with  various  other 
thin^i^s  relative  to  nature  and  the  world ;  for  providence  cannot  be 
predicated  of  God  without  nature,  thus  it  can  only  be  predicated  of 
kirn  in  the  created  world. 


EXAMPLE   V. 


Inert  power  and  passive  power  is  the  principle  of  gravity,  and  the 
cause  of  rest  in  the  substances  of  the  world. 

Sloth  and  indifference  is  the  principle  of  indctcrminatjon,  and  th4 
cnuse  of  inaction  in  the  human  body. 
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Correspom^encetf.  (1.)  Inert  power  and  sloth.  In  the  ammal  kii^ 
dom  bIoUi  is  the  only  proper  correspondent  to  mert  power :  it  it  ten^ 
indeed,  tiiat  torpor,  cold,  or  death,  may,  in  some  cases,  correspond  to 
Inert  power :  but  the  sul^ect  here  treated  of  is,  correspondence  m(h 
m  liring  animal.  (2.)  Pcusive  power  and  indifference  ;  that  is,  sod 
m  principle  as  suffers  not  itself  to  be  moved  or  excited  to  I^ 
action,  for  such  is  that  quality  which  we  term  passive  power.  (&) 
€h'(wity  and  indelerminaiion,    (4.)  Rest  and  inaction. 

Confirmation  of  the  propositions.  (1.)  Inert  power  is  not  a  dead 
power,  but  exists  whenever  a  body  is  deprived  of  the  power  of  re-adisf; 
in  the  same  proportion  as  it  is  acted  upon,  or  wh^n  it  has  lost  its  eltilie 
Tirtue ;  thus  the  power  impressed  on  it  is  absorbed,  [or  swallowed  up 
in  it^  since  it  does  not  return  the  same  degree  of  re-action,  as  it  at 
first  received  of  action.  (2.)  Such  is  the  nature  of  corpnscles  of « 
angular  form,  for  in  these  all  the  minutest  particles  are  at  rest,  that  is, 
fbey  do  not  possess  any  power  or  effort  towards  action ;  for  there  ii 
a  certain  perpetual  resistance  and  collision  in  themselves :  whence  it 
follows,  that  this  property  consists  in  gravity,  rest,  cold,  and  simflir 
things,  which  are  purely  terrestrial.  (3.)  Such  a  perpetual  oppottfioa 
and.  contrary  direction  is  also  sometimes  found  in  human  mindi, 
whence  arises  indetermination  and  inaction ;  but  tliis  likewise  derirei 
Us  origin  from  sloth  and  indifference,  which  absorb  and  destroy  (lie 
powers,  as  if  destitute  ef  sensation. 

Rule.  When  nothing  can  be  found  to  serve  as  a  proper  correspond- 
ing  representative,  then  one  of  the  classes  may  be  omitted,  as  in  the 
above  example ;  since  nothing  divine  can  correspond  to  sloth,  inert- 
ness,  gravity,  rest,  indetermination,  or  inaction ;  for  whatever  bears 
the  image  or  characters  of  death,  is  not  predicable  of  pure  and  essen- 
ial  life. 


EXAMPLE    VI. 

From  effects  and  phenomena  we  judge  of  the  world  and  natare, 
tfid  from  the  world  and  nature  we  infer  effects  and  phenomena. 

From  actions  and  inclinations  we  judge  of  man  and  the  rational 
mind,  and  from  man  and  his  mind,  when  kno^vn,  we  infer  actions  and 
inclinations. 

From  the  works  and  documents  of  love  we  judge  of  God,  and  firom 
Ciod  we  infer  his  woiics  and  documents  of  love. 

THE    HARMONY,    OR   ANALOGY. 

As  the  world  stands  in  respect  to  man,  so  do  natural  effects  in  re- 
spect to  rational  actions. 

As  man  stands  in  respect  to  God,  so  do  human  actions  in  respect 
to  divine  works. 


Correspondences.     (I.)  Phenomena,  inclinafions,  documents  ^  lore. 
There  are,  indeed,  other  phenomena  in  the  animal  kingdom,  besides 
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inclinations,  such  as  sensations,  perceptions,  thoughts ;  but  the  pdnk' 
cipal  ones  are  inclinations,  inasmuch  as  from  them  we  are  able  t« 
Jui]][;e  of  the  nature  of  man,  and  the  state  of  his  mind.  So  also  the 
wonderful  things  of  Grod,  all  of  which  are  documenta  of  love  towards 
U9  and  for  our  salvation,  enable  us  to  judge  of  him. 

€or\firmation  of  the,  propositions,  (1.)  There  are  two  methods  of 
teaching  and  learning,  namely :  from  efiects  and  phenomena  to  judge 
of  the  world  and  nature,  which  is  called  the  analytical  method ;  or 
from  the  world  and  nature,  when  known,  to  infer  effecta  ami  pbe« 
noniena,  which  is  the  syntheticcd  method.  (2.)  That  from  the  tbiiigf 
of  the  workl  we  may  gather  instruction  concerning  the  Divine  Beings 
is  confirmed  by  the  apostle  in  his  epistle  to  the  Romans,  ch.  i.  19, 
20.  ^  That  which  may  be  known  of  God,  is  manifest  in  them,  foi^ 
Ckxl  hath  made  it  manifest  to  them :  the  invisible  things  of  God,  ever 
aince  the  creation  of  the  world,  are  clearly  seen,  beii^  understood  bj 
the  things  that  are  made,  even  his  eternal  power  and  divinity,  to  the 
end  tliatthey  may  be  without  excuse." 

Ride.  From  each  of  \he  examples  adduced  a  certain  analogy  nay 
be  formed,  and  from  the  analogies  an  equation  [or  parallel]  whitb 
may  again  be  reduced  into  its  analogies ;  as  in  the  following  instaiiCfe: 
As  the  world  stands  in  respect  to  man,  so  do  natural  effects  in  respect 
io  rational  actions;  and  in  like  manner  with  the  rest  Now  if  fior  world 
we  put  [w,]  for  man  [m,]  for  effects  [e,]  and  for  action  [a,]  they  m^y.  be 
joined  together  after  the  analytical  method,  thus,  w,m,e,  a.  The  manlier 
bow  these  ought  to  be  adjoined  to  others,  and  multiplied,  so  as  to  form 
an  analytical  equation,  will  be  shown  elsewhere  in  its  proper  place. 
These  are  the  first  rudiments  of  universal  mathematics,  of  which  nb^ntaoai 
18  often  made.  There  is  also  a  ratio  or  continual  analogy ;  for  example ; 
As  the  world  is  to  man,  so  is  man  to  God :  from  which  it  follows,  that 
God  passes  through  man  into  the  world,  or  that  Clod  has  nothing  \m 
common  with  nature  but  by  means  of  man ;  consequently  that  th^ 
perfection  of  nature  depen<ls  on  the  perfection  of  man ;  for  God,  wbi^ 
is  the  author  of  nature,  no  otherwise  disposes  the  world  than  as  is  com- 
luitible  with  the  quality  of  the  medium,  which  is  man,  through  whom 
he  communicates  with  the  world. 


EXAMPLE  vu. 

Nothing  can  stop  the  course  of  nature,  so  long  as  the  sun,  by  meant 
of  the  pure. airs  anil  atmospheres,  can  fill  the  world  with  active  powers, 
and  with  the  mys  of  its  light. 

Nothing  can  stop  the  course  of  human  life,  so  long  as  man's  spi- 
ritual mind  or  soul,  by  means  of  the  rational  mind  and  animal  spiril^ 
can  illustrate  him  with  perpetual  life,  and  with  the  rays  of  intelli- 
gence. 

The  human  race  will  be  constantly  perpetuated,  neither  will  the 
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world  perish,  bo  ioug  as  God,  by  means  of  bis  spirit  and  angeli, 
flluminate  human  societies  with  intelligence  and  the  rajs  of  mt 
dom. 


EXAMPLE    VIII. 

The  course  of  nature  will  be  stopped  imme<liafelj  when  the  m 
no  longer  illuminate  its  world. 

The  course  of  human  life  will  be  stopped  immediately  when  tht 
•oul  can  no  longer  enlighten  its  man  with  unden^anding. 

The  world  will  perish,  immediately  when  God  can  no  longer  IBi- 
siinate  mankind. 


Carrupomkneef,  (1.)  Course  of  nature j  course  qfktnnan  KJi^  eaurm 
^iht  lift  qfmoftkind.  '  For  there  is  a  correspondence  between  the 
nature  of  the  life  of  every  individual,  and  that  of  the  community  it 
large ;  but  to  use  less  ok^tionable  terms,  I  am  willing  to  express  it 
otherwise,  by  saying,  that  the  human  race  will  be  constantly  per- 
petuated, or  that  the  world  will  not  perish  ;  still  the  sense  remains  the 
same.  The  course  of  nature  also  corresponds  to  providence  m 
operation.  (2.)  Pure  air,  rational  mimlj  divine  spirit.  It  frequently 
occurs  in  the  scriptures,  that  the  divine  npirit  in;  compared  to  most 
pure  air,  or  is  represented  by  pure  air.  Our  rational  mind  itself  is  the 
aame  as  our  spirit,  agreeable  to  the  remark  made  in  its  proper  place; 
thus  they  mutually  correspond  to  each  other.  (;3.)  mitmosphereSyOngtlt^ 
animal  spirit.  The  atmosphere,  namely  :  that  which  is  called  ethereal 
and  aereal,  is  the  inferior  air,  to  which  also  angels  are  likened ;  such  < 
spirit  or  genius  is  our  animal  spirit,  to  which  are  attributed  affeclioos 
and  passions.  (4.)  Active  powers,  lift',,  intcllis^cnce.  Whether  you  say 
nature,  or  active  powers,  it  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  for  universal 
nature  is  an  aggregate  of  active  powers  ;  powers  arc  singular,  or  parts 
of  nature,  but  nature  is  a  common  or  general  term.  That  nature  and 
life  mutually  correspond  to  each  other,  was  shown  above :  the  same 
is  also  true  of  active  powers  in  the  firesent  case.  Intel figencc  is  a 
more  distinct  and  superior  life,  which  in  tiic  third  class  is  to  be  8u\y 
stituted  instead  of  the  simple  term  life  ;  for  to  live  is  to  uudei^tand. 
(5.)  Light,  intcUigenee,  wisdom.  That  natural  light  corresponds  to  in- 
telligence, is  readily  acknowledged  by  every  one  ;  for  the  phrase  in- 
telleciual  light  is  made  use  of  in  common  ;  and  to  the  understanding 
we  attribute  clarity,  shadows,  with  otiier  thiui^s  of  a  like  nature.  Be- 
aides,  images  are  formed  by  the  help  of  light,  whence  come  ideas, 
and  from  ideas  imagination  and  thonght,  an<l  thus  nndei>(anding ;  the 
understanding  itself  is  also  called  rational  sii;Iit.  But  wisdom  is  an 
exclusively  divine  property  :  it  is  the  part  of  man  to  understand,  hut 
not  to  be  wise,  for  this  ought  to  he  asrribed  solely  to  (jod.  (6.)  Sitti, 
soul,  Go{l,  In  man  or  the  microcosm  there  exists  no  other  snn,  than 
his  soul  or  spiritual  mind,  from  which  procet-ild  inlclh*;;ence.  But  God 
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nm  of  wisdom,  or  wisdom  itself,  in  like  uiauner  as  the  sun  of 
id  id  the  smi  of  li^hf. 

''.nnalion  of  the  propositions.  (1.)  The  sun  itself  is  the  source 
ginning  of  all  natural  things,  from  which  the  world,  or  that 
we  call  the  solar  system,  derives*  ils  existence  as  well  as  sub- 
e  ;  so  that,  respectively  to  the  rest,  the  sun  may  well  be  termed 
ler  of  nature :  i  natura  naturans^  but  its  operation  on  the  uni- 
)  ctfected  through  the  pure  airs  or  atmospheres,  by  means  of  which 
mes,  as  it  were,  present  in  every  point  and  comer  of  its  own 
;  for  as  far  as  ever  its  rays  extend,  so  far  does  its  activity  and 
;netrate.  Were  the  sun  to  be  altogether  withdrawn,  every  thing 
fall  into  decay,  and  lose  ils  existence,  for  want  of  motion,  heat, 
sh  supplies  of  natural  life.  (2.)  The  case  is  the  same  in  the 
kingdom ;  when  the  soul  is  unable  to  operate  throu«rh  the  ra- 
nind  and  aiiinial  sj)int,  and  ceases  to  invis^orate  its  little  animal 
or  to  refresh  ard  enli'iihten  it  with  life  and  infellitrence,  instantly 
He  that  i^  de|)rived  of  a  mind  and  annual  spirit,  is  destitute 
md  inleljiiceiu'e,  or  is  as  a  dead  stock  or  corpse.  (3.)  That  the 
ilso  will  f>erish,  when  God  can  no  lon^rer  govern  mankind  by  hia 
s  a  conse(|iicnre  tiiat  follows  by  analog',  and  is  confirraed  by 
red  scriptures :  for  the  reason  why  mankind  was  destroyed  by 
)d,  was  i)ecau.^e  the  Divine  Spirit  could  no  longer  operate;  and 
•  the  same  reason  the  worM  will  hereafter  perish,  is  abundantly 
kI  and  predicted  by  the  evanirelists  and  apostles.  From  the 
analos^ical  conclusion  it  likewise  follows,  that  man  is  that  oie- 
hrou'zh  which  God  passes  into  nature,  or  through  which  nature 
jcend  to  Ciod :  therefore,  as  is  the  state  of  man,  such  is  that  of 
)rld,  which  will  totally  perish,  whenever  the  'human  race  be- 
so  perverse  and  n  irked,  as  to  reject  all  grace  and  divine  Vis- 
That  such  is  the  chain  of  causes,  we  may  likewise  conclude 
le  curse  passed  upon  the  world  and  earth  for  the  sin  and  guilt 
\m  ;  as  also  that  peace,  plenty,  and  the  hope  of  yeara  to  come, 
1  on  tlie  union  and  hai-niony  of  our  souls  and  minds  with  God. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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(/;i  continuation  Jrom  page  417.) 

7L,  signifies  worshif)  from  the  evils  of  self-lore  and  the  love  of 
-hi. 

II.E  of  JUDJII,  (2  Sara.  vi.  2.)  signifies  the  ultimate  of  the 
,  which  i/j  railed  \t4  natural  principle. 

iLlM  (wdhcr  LOVERS,  (Baahset  Amasxos)  (Hosea,  ii.  13.) 
tlios^'  thinirs  which  belong  to  the  natural  man,  and  are  loved, 
st<  and  f:«i  Hios  thence  derived. 

ll^-VKOR,  (\unih.  xxv.  5.)  signifies  the  adulteration  of  good, 
nmit  wh(M'e<!oin  after  Baal-pcor,  and  to  worship  their  gods,  sig- 
profane  worship. 

.11.  «0  .Ya.  le. 
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BjIBKL,  or  BABYLON^  signifies  those  whose  extenmla  appev 
holy,  whilst  their  internals  are  profane.  Babd^  (Jer.  xx.  4,  b.)  ti^ 
nifies  those  who  deprive  others  of  all  knowledge  and  aeknowlei^* 
inent  of  truth.  Ba/jef^  (Jer.  li.)  signifies  those  who,  by  traditioiis  or 
reasonings  of  the  natural  man,  pervert  the  truths  and  goods  of  Iha 
church.  BaMf  (Rev.  xviii.j  signifies  the  profanation  of  good  and 
truth.  In  tlie  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament,  Babel  aiguifies  tht 
profanation  of  good,  and  Ouddea  the  profanation  of  tnitii.  ThoM 
who,  by  application  to  their  own  loves,  falsify  truths,  and  adalteratt 
goods,  are  much  treated  of  in  the  Word,  where  B<iM  i8  mentioiied^ 
but  most  especially  in  the  apoi*.alypse.  Babd  and  Chaldea  aigniff 
aelf-love  and  the  love  of  the  world.  Also,  the  profanatiou  of  Map 
celestial  and  spiritual  in  worship. 

BABEL,  EREOH,  ACCAD,  and  CALNEH,  (GeiL  x.  10.)  aigoi^ 
diflferent  kinds  of  worship,  wliose  externals  appear  holy,  whilsf  their 
internals  are  profane.^ 

BABYLONy  signifies  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  as  to  its  teoete 
and  doctriiials.  Babylon,  or  Babel,  signifies  corrupt  worship,  in  whidi 
self-love  and  the  love  of  the  world  have  dominion.  Such  ia  tbt 
worship  of  the  church  of  Rome.  Babylon  signifies  the  adalteratkm 
and  profanation  of  good  and  truth. 

BABYLONIANS  ^the )  have  transcribed  the  merit  and  ri^teooi- 
ness  of  the  Lord  unto  themselves. 

BABYLONISH  CAPTIIITY  (the)  represented  the  change  of  tht 
state  of  the  church,  which  change  consiHtcd  in  its  woi'sliip  becoming 
external,  uninfluenced  by  any  internal  principle. 

BACK.  Ilie  wicked  appear  in  the  lij^ht  of  heaven  as  having  their 
backs  turned  towards  tlie  celestial  sun,  which  is  the  Lord.  See  Jer. 
ii.  27. 

BACK  PARTS  OF  JEHOVAH,  (Exod.  xxxiii.  23.)  signify  tht 
•xternals  of  the  Word,  of  the  church,  and  of  worship. 

BACK  PARTS.  BeneaUi  the  back  parts  [Suh  Nalihus)  there  if 
a  most  dreadful  hell,  where  the  inhabitants  seem  to  strike  themselves 
with  knives,  aiming  the  knives  at  the  breast  of  each  other,  like  fu- 
ries; but  at  the  instant  of  givin«z  the  stroke,  the  knife  is  taken  from 
them :  these  are  such  as  bear  so  violent  hatred  against  others,  that 
they  were  always  burning  with  a  desire  to  murder  them  with  all 
cruelty,  whence  they  had  contracted  so  terrible  a  nature.  Badt 
Parts.  They  who  impose  by  means  of  conjngial  love,  and  by  love 
towards  children,  behaving  themselves  in  such  a  manner  that  a  hus- 
band has  no  suspicion  but  that  they  are  cha.'^te,  innocent  and  friendly 
guests,  and  who  under  such  and  various  other  Appearances,  commit 
adultery  with  greater  security  These  are  in  a  hell  beneath  the  back 
purls,  (sub  nalihus)  in  the  n)()st  filthy  excremerils,  and  are  vastated 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  become  like  mere  bones,  because  they  are 
ranked  with  the  treacherous. 

lUCKWARU,  (to  go)  (Gen.  ix.  23.)  signifies  not  to  attend  to 
error  ami  perversenesn. 

BAKilU,  (Gen.,  xl.)  signifies  appertaining  to  those  things  in  the 
body  which  are  &ul»ject  to  t!ie  will  part,  tlie  external  Hcn^iinl  princifile, 
or  that  of  the  body,  which  ia  siiboniiiiate  or  subject  to  the  f\  ill-part  of 
the  internal  man ;  because  every  tlung  which  sanres  for  food,  ar 
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which  is  eaten,  as  bread,  meat  in  o^cneral,  and  all  the  work  of  the 
baker,  is  predicated  of  good,  and  thereby  hath  relation  -to  the  will- 
part     How  the  case  is  in  this  respect,  viz.  that  the  sensual  tilings 
subject  to  the  intellectual  part,  which  are  represented  by  the  butler, 
were  retained,  and  that  the  uenaual  things  subject  to  the  will-part, 
which  are  represented  by  the  baker,  were  rejected,  is  an  arcanum, 
which,  without  illustration,  cannot  be  comprehended  ;  but  the  follow- 
ing observations  may  serve  in  some  sort  for  its  elucidation ;  by  sen- 
sual things  are  meant  those  scientifics  and  those  delights,  wliich  have 
been  insinuated,  through  tlie  fire  external  or  bodily  senses,  into 
man's  memory  and  into  his  concupiscences,  and  which  together  con* 
•titute  the  exterior  natural  pnnciple,  by  virtue  whereof  man  is  called 
a  sensual  man ;  those  scientifics  are  subject  to  the  intellectual  part, 
bat  the  dehghts  to  the  will-part ;  the  scientifics  also  have  reference 
to  truths  which  are  of  the  understanding,  and  tlie  delights  to  goods 
which  are  of  the  will ;  the  former  are  what  are  represented  by  the 
butler  and  were  retained,  but  the  latter  are  what  are  represented  by 
the  baker  and  rejected  ;  the  reason  why  the  former  were  retained  is, 
because  for  a  time  they  could  accord  with  intellectual  things,  and  the 
reason  why  the  latter  were  rejected  is,  because  they  could  not  in  any 
wise  accord  together ;  for  the  will-principle  in  the  Lord,  who  is  treated 
of  in  the  supreme  sense,  was  divine  fi*om  conception,  and  was  the 
divine  good  itself,  but  the  will-principle  by  nativity  from  the  mother 
was  evil,  wherefore  this  latter  was  to  be  rejected,  and  a  new  one  to 
be  procured  iu  its  place  from  the  divine  will-principle  by  the  intellec- 
tual, or  from  the  divine  good  by  the  divine  truth,  thus  from  his  own 
proper  ability  :  this  is  the  arcanum,  which  in  the  internal  sense  is 
here  described.     Baker  signifies  the  good  of  love,  and  Butler  the 
truth  of  doctrine. 

BAKERS,  those  who  blend  trutlis  or  falses  together,  so  that  they 
cohere,  appear  in  the  spiritual  world  as  bakers  kneading  dough,  and 
beside  them  also  there  appears  an  oven. 

BALAAM  signifies  tliose  who  as  to  their  understanding  are  illus- 
trated and  teach  truths,  but  nevertheless  love  to  destroy  (dolo)  those 
who  are  of  the  church.  Balaam  was  an  hypocrite  and  a  diviner  or 
soothsayer,  and  through  his  counsel  given  to  Balak  he  sought  to 
destroy  the  children  of  Israel  by  eating  things  oflfered  to  idols.  By 
the  angel  of  Jehovah  standing  in  the  way  against  Balaam,  with  a 
drawn  sword,  (Numb.  xxii.  22.  31.)  was  signified  the  principle  of 
truth,  which  opposefi  the  false  principle  in  wliich  Balaam  was.  The 
doctrine  of  Balaam  signifies  those  who  do  works  by  which  worship 
was  defiled. 

BALAJ>fCES  (Rev.  vi.  5.)  signify  the  estimation  of  goodness  and 
truth. 

BALDNESS  signifies  the  word  without  its  ultimates.  It  also  sig- 
nifies the  deprivation  of  exterior  truth,  or  truth  of  the  external  man. 
Baldrutss  is  the  natural  principle,  in  which  tliere  is  nothing  of  truth. 

BALM,  (Gen.  xliii.  II.)  the  truth  of  exterior  natural  good,  and  its 
pleasantness. 

BAND.    See  Girdle. 
.  BANDS  of  their  YOKE,  (Ezek.  34.  27.)  are  the  pleasantnesses 
(Jucimda)  of  evil  derived  from  self-love  and  the  love  of  the  world. 
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BJj\ISIII:J).  All  the  good  of  cliarily,  aiid  all  the  truth  of  laitb 
havi;  Uvcn  ha: li sited  6iBtc  the  fuitli  inThi-ec  Goils  was  introduced  iiil» 
cliristiaii  cliurclios. 

BJ\(iLKTS  and  FKISTS,  eiguify  conjunctiou ;  specifically^  lut 
tiation  (o  conjunrlion. 

BJPTISM  iioitlior  gives  faith  nor  salvation  ;  but  Is  a  sign  and  tea- 
timotiy  that  tiie  person  haptidecl  belongeth  to  the  church,  aud  that  be 
may  become  re«4enerale.  Baplism  of  John.  By  it  a  way  was  pre- 
pared, in  order  that  the  Lord  Jehovaii  might  coine  down  into  the 
world,  and  aceompiish  tlie  work  of  redemption.  Baplism  of  the 
Ijord  sic^nifies  tlie  glorification  of  his  human  (principle^.  Baptism  ii 
a  sacrament  of  repentance.  Adults,  iis  well  as  ^fants,  Ofiay  be  bap- 
tized. The  \Vid(r6  of  Baptism  signify  icmptation.  By  washing, 
which  is  called  baptie:m,  is  meant  spiritual  wasliing,  consisting  in  po- 
riiiration  from  evils  and  falses,  and  regeneration  is  tliereby  elTected. 
Btiplism  was  instituted  in  the  place  of  circumcision,  because  by  the 
circumi'ision  of  tiie  foreskin  was  represented  the  circumcision  of  the 
heart,  to  the  end  tiiat  the  internal  church  migiit  succeed  the  external, 
whicii  in  all  and  every  tiling  figured  tlie  internal  church.  The  first 
use  of  baptism  is  introduction  into  the  christian  church,  and  inserUon 
at  the  same  time  amongst  christians  in  the  spiritual  world.  The 
second  use  of  baptism  is,  that  i\it  person  baptised  may  know  and 
acknowledge  the  Lonl  Jesus  Christ  the  Redeemer  and  Saviour,  aud 
may  follow  him.  Hie  tliird  use  of  baptism,  wliich  is  ihc  fiuui  use,  is, 
that  man  may  be  re^jeneinted. 

(To  he  conlumcd.) 


FOR  THE  HALCYON  LUMINARY. 

PARAPHKASE  OF  THE  LORD'S  PRAYER. 

OiirUniverHal  Parent,  by  name  JEHOVAH  JESUS,  the  Essence 
of  (loodncsii  and  Truih.  of  Wisdom  and  Love,  entlironed  in  Majesty 
DiviiK  ,  irom  ulioni  all  good  thinp:s  tlo  come,  through  the  heavens, 
to  angels  an<l  men ;  di.-f)(;se  us  to  venerate  thy  Name,  by  our  percep- 
tion and  tlioup;tit,  by  our  will  and  understanding,  by  our  faith  and 
love,  by  woni  and  tieed.  Let  thy  Grace  and  Peace  inspire  us,  thy 
Wisdom  and  ilarmony  lead  us,  thy  (xooduess  and  Trutli  sup(>ort  us— 
tliat  thv  Sacred  Commands  mav  be  oheved  faithfully,  as  well  in  the 
terrestrial  as  in  the  celestial  church  Bestow  upon  us  perpetually 
the  lleavenlv  Food,  the  Holy  Word,  which  proceedeth  out  of  tJic 
moulh  ofTlIee,  O,  JEUOVAH  JESUS,  by  whom  we  live  ;  enable 
us  to  put  away  our  sins,  that  thou  mayest,  in  tliy  mercy,  look  upoo 
us  and  by  the  laws  of  thy  Divine  Providence,  grant  us  panlon ;  rid 
ns  of  ihe  evil  wliich  causeth  temptation,  an<I  leadeth  into  temptation; 
and  keep  us  from  acting,  or  thinkiui^,  contrary  to  thy  Divine  Kulees; 
tin'  the  (>hurch.  by  union  with  Thee,  is  Thine — Thine  too  is  the  king- 
dom in  the  hoeom  of  Uie  regenerate — and  Thine  is  the  kingdom  in 
tlu'  universal  Heaven.  All  power  hi'fontrfns:  to  Truth  Irom  Good  is 
Tiiine — t!ie  Glory  from  Divine  Truth  is  '^rhiiie — Thine  is  the  Majesty, 
the  Wisdom  and  the  Splendor  of  Glory,  for  ages  of  ages,  for  ever  and 
ever.    AMEN. 
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AGRICULTURE,  No.  XL 

MANURES— CONCLUDED. 

I^t  US  now  see,  whether  Britaia  enjoys  advantages  in  its  soil  and 
mate,  wlilch  are  unknown  to  the  United  States ;  and  if  it  does,  in 
lat  do  they  consist  1  Tiie  land  uuht  for  cultivation  in  proportion  to 
3  quantity  is  much  greater  in  the  island  of  Great  Britain  than  in  the 
nited  States,  and  amounts  to  little  less  than  one  fiftli  of  tlie  niiole 
antity  in  the  kingdom.  We  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  any  barren 
id.  The  sandy  tracts  upon  the  sea  coasts  produce  useful  pine  tim- 
r,  and  would  not  be  less  productive,  if  cultivated  with  equal  atteo- 
•n,  than  the  light  sand  of  Norfolk.  The  mountains  of  Britain  are 
rreu ;  in  America  they  are  covered  with  useful  timber,  and  when 
sared  are  very  generally  productive  of  fine  pasture.  Bogs,  heath 
•wns,  and  chalky  lands,  which  are  found  in  such  abundance  in  Bri- 
n,  are  hardly  known  in  the  United  Statcp.  In  England,  large  tracts 
3  loose  and  spongy,  the  water  lying  below  the  surface ;  these  fields 
anot  be  cultivated  but  by  draining  at  very  great  expense  ;  hence, 
nd  draining,  makes  a  grpat  article  in  British  agricultural  Improve- 
;nt,  aud  in  British  expense ;  very  little  land  of  this  description  has 
[<ni  under  our  observation  within  the  United  States. 
The  greatest  advantage  tliat  South  Britain  possesses  over  us,  is  the 
iduess  of  its  winter,  which  enables  tlic  fanner  to  prepare  his  grounds 
rlier  for  a  spring  crop.  Thus  beans  can  be  cultivated  to  advantage 
England  and  not  in  the  United  States;  because  tiiey  should  be 
vvn  in  March  to  ensure  a  crop.  The  same  circumstance  too  enables 
i;  British  farmer  to  fee<l  his  turnips  on  the  ground — an  advantage 
wever  wnich  North  Britain  does  not  possess :  there,  turnips  re- 
lire  to  be  protected  from  the  frost,  as  in  America.  To  this  cause, 
long  others,  it  is  probably  owing,  tliat  few  turnips  are  raised  here  for 
ecp  or  cattle,  but  principally  because  they  are  a  very  wpx pensive  crop 
proportion  to  their  value,  and  comparatively  more  so  in  a  country 
wiiicli  hay  is  so  much  more  easily  made  and  cured  than  in  England, 
is  supposed  that  the  winter  is  much  shorter  in  England  than  in  the 
(lited  States.  Tliis  is  an  error :  tiiere  is  not  one  fortnight  diflerence, 
itween  the  time  of  foddering  their  cattle,  even  in  South  Britain,  and 
New-ifork  or  New-Jersey.  The  autumn,  as  well  as  the  spring,  is 
•Id  and  wet,  and  accompanied  not  only  with  more  rain,  but  with 
uch  higher  winds,  tlian  in  America.  It  is  true,  tliat  having  little 
ow,  the  sheep  and  young  cattle  are  enabled  to  glean  something  on 
eir  pastures,  and  are  not  housed  or  folded  as  in  the  United  States. 
ills,  however,  appears  to  us  rather  a  disadvantage  than  otherwise,  if 
3  may  speak  from  our  own  experience.  When  the  winter  is  close,  and 
e  ground  covered  with  snow,  the  appetite  of  the  cattle  is  keen :  they  are 
•ntent  witli  the  coarsest  food,  and  thrive  upon  it.  When,  on  the  con* 
iry,  the  winter  is  open,  and  the  cattle  suiicred  to  run  out,  they  are 
table  to  fill  themselves  on  the  fields,  and  yet  lose  their  relish  for 
raw  or  coarse  hay,  in  the  barn-yard ;  and  we  have  invariably  found, 
at  both  cattle  and  sheep  are  in  better  condition  during  a  severe,  than 
u'ing  a  mild  winter,  to  say  notliing  of  the  loss  of  manure,  and  the 
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injury  to  the  land,  when  they  are  sufferefi  to  run  out.  Whatever  n^ 
be  the  state  of  the  weather,  good  farmrrs  among  us  keep  up  Ibdr 
cattle  during  the  whole  winlcr,  and  till  there  is  a  bite  of  grass  hi  the. 
a|)ring.  And  it  will  be  found,  that,  except  with  respect  to  sheep,  Ibt 
Mine  practice  is  followed  in  Britain.  It  is  also  supiiosed,  that  as  tte 
cfimatc  of  Britain  is  more  moist  than  that  of  the  United  StBtu^ 
it  must  be  much  more  protluctiye  of  grass.  This  is,  we  be- 
lieve, an  error.  It  is  certain  tlmt  every  thing  grows  more  repicif 
m  the  spring,  in  proportion  as  it  is  checked  by  cold  In  (he  wio* 
ler.  Immediately  afier  the  snow  goes  ofT  in  northern  ciiinatea,  tki 
grass  vegetates,  and  summer  succeeds  to  winter,  witboat  the  Met 
▼ention  of  sprinsc-  In  the  United  States,  the  harvest  is  near  a  montli 
earlier  than  in  Britain,  and  the  straw  much  longer.  It  is  then  certuo, 
that  straw  must  grow  more  ra))idly  in  one,  than  in  the  other,  andforlbe 
•ame  reason  grass  ;  which  is,  indeed,  the  fact :  our  hay  as  well  as  our 
grain  is  cut  earlier,  and  of  course  must  grow  faster. 

Not  knowing  any  other  advantage  which  Britain  possesses,  let  m 
examine  those  which  the  United  States  enjoy. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  culture  of  maize,  as  a  verj  leadiBi 
feature  in  American  auriculture,  and  one  that  gives  it  an  advantage 
•vor  any  country  in  which  it  is  not  cultivated.  To  this  we  may  add, 
the  facility  with  which  hay  is  made  in  the  United  States,  and  its  Ba- 
perior  quality.  It  is  cut  at  a  season  of  the  year  which  is  generally  fret 
from  rain,  and  is  richer  and  heavier,  from  owing  its  growth  more  to 
heat  than  moisture.  Every  fanner  knows  tlie  difference  between  hay 
mown  on  upland^  and  on  watered  meadows.  The  facility  wilh  whidi 
grass  and  a  variety  of  grains  are  raised,  since  the  introduction  of  ^p* 
sum,  (which  has  been  fouiid  to  have  little  effect  in  England)  has  of 
late  years  given  tp-eut  advantages  to  the  American  farmer  over  those 
of  almost  any  other  country. 

We  have  mentioned  the  benefit  that  may  he  derived  from  pmnp- 
kin^ ;  and  when  it  becomes  an  object  to  obtain  the  greatest  pes* 
sible  prodnce4rom  our  lields,  and  to  save  hay,  it  cannot  be  doubted, 
tliat  they  will  be  much  more  extensively  cultivated  tlian  they  now 
arc. 

It  has  been  supposed,  that  the  native  soil  of  Britain  was  superior 
lo  that  of  the  United  States.  For  our  part,  we  can  only  say,  that 
from  an  attentive  examination  of  the  soil,  not  only  in  Britain,  bat  id 
France,  Flanders,  German}'',  and  Italy,  we  have  found  no  cause  to  think 
that  of  the  United  States  inferior  to  theirs.  If  Flanders,  and  more 
particularly  I^mbardy,  which  is  certainly  the  finest  country  in 
Europe,  present  us  with  lars^e  tracts  of  fertile  land,  we  may  certalnlj 
compare  with  the  first,  the  whole  of  the  country  which  lies  between  the 
Hudson  and  Connecticut  river?;,  and  the  nortli-west  parts  of  the  states 
of  New- York  and  Pennsylvania ;  and  with  Lombardy,  tracts  of  much 
greater  extent  upon  the  Ohio,  and  the  rivers  that  fall  into  it ;  to  say 
nothing  of  the  second  Egypt,  that  is  to  be  found  upon  the  waters  of 
the  Mississippi. 

If  the  earth  owes  its  fertility  to  the  decay  of  vegetables',  the  United 
States  should  naturally  be  much  more  fertile  than  Britain  ;  since  this 
eausc  has  been  operating  in  America  some  thousand  years  longer 
than  in  Europe.    And  this  rsasoaiug  seems  to  be  justifiied  by  tke  CkcI 
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We  have  mentioned  the  more  rapid  growth  of  grain  and  grass :  this  if 
equally  true  with  respect  to  fruit  and  forest  trees.  In  the  United 
States  every  farmer  enjoys  a  luxury  which'  wealth  can  hardly  procure 
i&  England.  In  live  years  from  planting  the  stone,  he  may  eat  the  fruit 
of  his  peach-trees,  lu  England  a  man  may  plant  out  an  orchard  of 
appte  or  pear-trees  for  posterity,  but  seldom  hopes  to  gather  the  fruit 
faimself.  In  the  United  States,  in  six  or  seven  years  from  setting  out 
ma  orchard,  it  will  furnish  a  plentiful  supply  of  ftuit  for  his  table,  and 
in  less  than -ten.  years  will  store  his  celhir  with  its  rich  and  wholesome 
liquors.  There  are  no  European  fruits  which  do  not  come  to  periee- 
tion  in  America,  and  no  farmers,  whose  board  may  not  be  amply  sup- 
l^fied  with  them,  as  well  as  with  melons  and  a  variety  of  legumejie, 
which  the  want  of  a  genial  sun  keeps  from  ripening  in  Great  BritaiOy 
except  at  great  expense.       ^ 

We  return  then,  to  the  position  we  set  out  with.  That  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  neitiicr  wanting  education  nor  intelligence,  and  en- 
joying all  tlie  moral,  |K)litical,  ami  physical  advantages,  that  are  found 
in  the  most  favored  parts  of  Europe,  and  having  the  same  stimulanto 
to  their  industry,  must  necessarily  conduct  tlieir  agriculture  upon  prin- 
ciples adapted  to  their  situation;  and  that  the  censures,  passed 
spon  it,  eitlier  proceed  from  prejudice,  or  from  not  entering  inle 
the  circumstances  that  govern  their  conduct ;  and  that  their  agp- 
colture  approximates  to  that  of  Europe,  as  their  lands  rise  more  in 
Talue ;  and  that  whenever  the  farming  capital  consists  rather  in  land 
than  in  labor,  more  of  tlie  last  will  be  expended  upon  the  first  AJi 
larming  is,  as  we  have  said,  grounded  upon  a  calculation  of  profit,  and 
less  on  the  capital  employed.  When  land  was  so  |:llenty  as  to  be  had 
for  taking  up,  the  only  question  with  the  farmer  was,  whether  it  wf.m 
better  to  clear  a  new  field  when  the  old  one  was  exhausted,  or  to  pre* 
•crve  its  fertility  by  carr}  iug  out  the  manure  that  had  been  for  yean 
accumulating  at  his  barn  door. 

We  would  not  be  understood  to  maintain,  that  this  was  not  bad 
liusbandry  in  tlie  United  States  :  the  contrary  is  knovd  to  be  the  Gaot 
All  we  insist  on  is,  tliat  the  system  generally  pursued  is  that  best 
adapted  to  the  interest  of  the  individual.  It  remains  to  be  considered^ 
how  for  it  may  be  more  advantageously  directed  for  the  public  good,, 
witliout  injury  to  the  cultivator.  In  general,  the  agriculture,  that  con- 
tributes most  to  the  happiness  of  the  farmer,  is  most  useful  to  the 
community  ;  not  only  because  of  the  interest  that  it  has  in  his  welfere, 
but  because  of  its  influence  upon  the  well-being  of  the  nation.  The 
cultivator,  who  is  employed  in  raising  food  and  raiment,  provides  lor 
the  great  physical  wants  of  man,  and  is  himself  happier  than  one 
whose  occupation  it  is  to  supply  luxuries.  Every  man  who  has  seen 
tlie  wine  countries  of  Europe,  must  have  observecl  the  poverty  of  the 
wine-dresser,  and  the  greater  ease  and  comfort  enjoyed  by  those  wha 
cultivate  grain.  The  reason  i.<^,  the  last  labors,  first,  to  provide  a  com- 
petence for  his  family,  and  next  to  supply  their  artificial  wants,  by  h]M 
surplus  productions.  If  a  drought  prevails,  and  his  crops  fall  shori, 
it  seldom  happens  that  he  has  not  at  least  enough  to  support  himself 
and  he  only  sacrifices  his  luxuries.  The  vine-dresser  depends  upon 
the  sale  of  his  wine  for  the  necessaries  of  life.  If  his  crop  fails,  which 
It  iiAen  doee,  he  suffers  much.    If  it  is  too  abundant,  he  is  again  in* 
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jured ;  because  as  the  demand  la  limited,  he  maj  not  be  so  for* 
tunate  as  to  be  able  to  tlinpose  of  any  part,  or  only  of  a  sml 
proportion  of  his  wine,  and  that  at  a  veiy  reduced  price.  And 
ivliat  is  still  more  unfortunate,  he  not  only  suffers  when  his  own  crop 
fails,  but  when  that  of  the  cultivator  of  bi-ead  and  meat  does  not  ob- 
tain his  usual  increase.  First,  because  in  that  case  the  fanner  con- 
sumes little  or  no  wine  ;  and  next,  because  the  price  of  those  neces- 
saries is  enhanced.  If  the  sale  of  his  produce  depends  u|>on  a  Ibreiga 
market,  his  situation  in  rendered  still  more  precarious,  from  the  Tariouf 
causes  that  may  diminish  or  destroy  the  demand.  It  can  never,  there- 
ft>re,  be  tlie  interest  of  a  nation  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  the 
vine  to  a  much  greater  extent,  than  may  serve  to  supply  the  re^lar 
demand  at  home ;  because  it  can  only  do  it  at  the  expense  of  the 
happiness  of  one  cla^ss  of  its  own  people,  and  by  Hindering  them  de- 
pendant upon  the  fashion  or  caprice  of  forei(;:n  nations.  What  we  hare 
observed  with  respect  to  wine,  applies  still  more  forcibly  to  tobacco. 
The  consumption  of  this  at  home  is  very  small ;  the  sale  depends  on 
a  foreign  demiind.  As  it  is  the  most  useless  of  all  luxuries,  it  isoaly 
encouraged  hi  Europe  as  a  means  of  levying  a  tax.  The  cnltivator 
receives  much  less  for  the, production  than  the  governments  that  ad- 
mit it  do  in  duties.  As  every  nntif>n  can  dispense  with  It,  the  cul- 
tivator is  always  dependant  upon  foreign  nations,  u[)on  the  fiscal  ar- 
rangements of  their  governments,  and  the  whim  and  fashion  of  the 
consumers.  At  present,  mme  but  the  lower  class  of  people,  except 
in  Holland,  consume  tobacco  in  any  other  form  than  snufl*;  and  this 
is  also  going  out  of  fashion  ;  and  as  the  poor  soop'.t  or  later  copy  the 
modes  of  the  ricii,  the  demand  for  it  must  necessarily  diminish,  and 
with  it  the  profit  of  the  cultivator :  which,  indeed*  has  already  so  far  sunk, 
that  much  of  the  tobacco  land  is  now  lurnetl  to  more  useful  objects, 
the  cultivation  of  grain.  And  this  is  the  less  to  be  lamented,  as  to- 
bacco requires  fertile  land,  which  it  exhausts  without  giving  any  thing 
by  which  its  fertility  nviy  be  restored.  As  the  agriculture  that  is  em- 
ployed in  raising  luxuries  render  a  country  dependant  upon  foreign  na- 
tions, that  are  the  buyers,  so  that  which  supplies  them  with  necessa- 
ries creates  a  dependance  upon  the  seUers ;  and  it  is  this  circum- 
stance that  gives  the  United  States  the  weight  tliey  possess  in  Eu- 
rope. 

The  invention  of  machinery  for  the  sj^ining  of  cotton  has  excited 
a  great  demand  for  that  article,  and  as  this  too  may  he  counted  among 
the  necessaries  of  life,  has  had  the  same  etfect  that  is  produced  by 
the  trade  in  grain.  It  h«s  al^o  been  attended  with  extraordinar}'  profit 
to  the  cultivator.  This  la«l,  however,  muM  diminish,  while  its  utility 
as  a  n.'itional  staple  increases.  Where  the  land  and  climate,  suited  to 
any  agricultural  production,  is  in  some  sort  unlimited,  the  profit  in 
raisini;  such  production  must  be  rcirulated  by  the  price  of  labor,  or 
rather  by  the  cajiital  employed.  Thus  in  Virginia,  it  is  not  more  pro- 
fitable now  to  niisc  tobacco  than  Indian  corn,  becijuse  there  are  more 
lands  fit  for  tobacco  than  are  nec(•^:sar}'  to  supf>ly  the  demanil. 
Tiie  same  tiling  must  happen  with  reciard  to  the  culture  of  cotton,  if 
we  except -those  species  of  it  which  can  only  be  raist^d  in  small  tracts 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea.  The  price  of  cotton  lauds  is  not  greater 
than  those  which  are  proper  for  wheat.    If,  then,  a  farmer  can  raise 
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only  SO  much  wheat  as  pays  him  one  hundred  dollars  for  every  hand 
he  employs,  and  the  cotton  planter  receives  five  hundred  dollars  for 
«Yery  laborer  occ^upied  in  tlie  culture  of  cotton,  the  price  of  that  ar« 
ticle  must  foil  to  four  hftlis  of  what  is  now  given.  Thin  fall  will,  how* 
ever,  be  gradual ;  because  the  consumption  of  cotton  will  increase  as 
it  becomes  cheaper:  that  circumstance  will  render  it  more  a  neces- 
muy  of  life,  and  enable  it  to  supply  the  place  of  flax,  and  in  some 
sort,  of  wool ;  besides  that,  it  will  in  that  case  wholly  banish  the  East- 
India  cottons,  and  take  their  place  in  the  market. 

This  article  of  agriculture,  tlien,  merits  the  greatest  attention,  not 
only  as  it  affords  a  supply  to  our  own  wants,  and  is  the  pabulum  of 
manufactures,  but  as  it  will  render  the  nations  to  whom  it  becomes  a 
necessary  of  life  dependant  upon  our  commerce.  As  tlie  situation 
and  policy  of  the  United  States  naturally  lead  them  to  seek  peace, 
and  shun  the  broils  that  vex  the  old  world,  it  is  dci^ii-able  that  tliey 
should  be  as  independent  for  other  necessaries  of  life  us  they  arc  for 
food.  Clothing  has  hitherto  been  in  a  great  measure  obtained  from 
abroad.  The  consequence  has  been,  tliat  tliey  have  not  only  been 
drained  of  tlieir  specie,  but  subjected  to  the  inconveniences  that  re- 
sult from  the  taxes  and  restrictions  they  impose  upon  tlieir  commerce, 
and  the  interruptions  it  suffers  during  a  war.  Every  man  tliat  wears 
a  British  coat,  pays  the  ty  thes,  the  poor-taxes,  (lie  rents,  the  taxes  of 
Enghmd,  with  export  duties  and  profits  to  foreign  merchants ;  all  of 
which  is  so  much  actual  loss  to  the  country.  But  this  is  trifling  com- 
pared to  the  dependance  it  creates  upon  them,  and  the  interest  it 
forces  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  to  take  in  their  peace  or 
wars.  An  idea  has  prevailed  that  this  country  is  not  yet  ripe  enough 
for  manufactures  ;  and  this  idea  has  iu  some  measure  paralyzed  their 
exertions  to  estabiish  them ;  yet  the  fact  is,  that  tlie  United  States 
ship  very  few  raw  matrrialn,  except  cotton.  All  its  iron,  wool,  lea- 
ther,  sheep-skins,  flax  and  hemp,  are  manufactured  at  home,  and  con- 
siderable quantities  of  leatiier,  hemp,  and  iron,  im|>orted.  Is  there 
then  not  strong  reason  to  believe,  that  if  the  agriculture  of  (he  coun- 
try was  turned  to  the  production  of  articles  y^hich  are  manufactured 
at  home,  that  it  would  render  the  United  States  as  independent  fur 
clothing  Bs  they  now  are  for  food  ?  The  continuance  of  wars  in  Eu- 
rope, or  such  protecting  duties  and  prohibitifms  as  will  a^fture  tru; 
farmer  that  peace  will  not  ruin  the  manufactures  that  are  to  consume 
his  produce,  and  in  favor  of  which  he  changes  his  system  of  hus- 
bandry, cannot  fail  to  bring  about  this  desirable  state  of  things.  The 
lacility,  with  which  the  people  of  the  United  States  embrace  any  ob- 
ject useful  to  their  country  and  themselves,  nnist  astonish  those  who 
observe  the  extreme  difficulty  with  which  old  habiU  are  relim]uished 
in  other  portions  of  the  glol>e.  The  circumstances  we  have  men- 
tioned relative  to  the  introduction  and  prices  of  Merino  Hhce)»,  and  tlie 
sudden  extension  of  our  flocks  within  the  last  four  years,  must  con- 
Tince  every  reflecting  man,  tliat  every  article  of  woollen  clothing 
must  soon  be  made  at  home.  Ali-eady  }\6  find  the  increase  of  ma- 
nufactures of  tliat  kiiul  keeping  par  e  with  the  incn'ase  of  wool,  and 
the  reduction  of  the  price  of  cotton,  anil  the  war  charges  upon  im- 
ported goods,  operating  upon  the  establishment  of  many  manulacfureH 
of  that  article.    The  fertility  of  lands  iu  the  western  Btates,  and  tlic 
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expeDHe  of  brin(;int;  ^iii  to  market,  naturally  lead  them  to  the  ail- 
ture  of  flax  and  hemp,  whose  value  will  better  bear  the  charge  of 
transportation.  This  cause  is  already  operating.  A  considerable 
quantity  oi  hemp  in  raised  and  worked  into  cordage  on  the  Ohio.  To 
tlio  remoter  parts  of  the  union  we  may  early  look  (if  fostered  by  the 
attentifiu  of  government)  for  an  ample  supply  of  canvass  and  corda|e 
and  coarse  Ihiens.  While  we  keep  up  our  connexions  with  Europe 
by  aliov\ing  them  the  advantage  of  a  commerce  in  luxuries,  in  ex- 
chan  zv  for  our  superfluoui*  provisions,  let  us  depend  only  on  our  owa 
agriculture  aucT manufactures  for  necessaries.  JUvjuscstom. 
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The  most  common  propensity  of  mankind  isj  to  store  futurity  wift 
wlK.t<:\ er  is  a2;rc'fahle  to  them;  especially  in  those  periods  of  life 
when  ima!<:!nnii(iii  is  li\ely  and  hopo  is  ardent.  liOoking  forward  t» 
tl'e  *?'j<uiHtiiji2  yc«ir,  they  are  ready  to  proiniBe  themselves  much, 
fr..in  t»ie  touiulntio.is  of  pn^sperity  whieh  they  have  hid — from  the 
rri.'nils*tp  and  eounexirnis  whieh  they  have  formed.  Alas,  bow  de- 
ct'tiV!  do  all  these  <h'<-am.s  of  happiness  often  prove  ^  Wliile  many  an 
sa;.  in.  in  secret  to  their  hearts — "  To-morrow  shall  be  as  this  day, 
ar:'l  more  abundantly,"  we  are  obliged  in  return  to  say  to  them — 
"  Bo  :st  not  }  ourselves  of  tomorrow ;  for  you  know  not  what  a  day 
mav  brini!;  forth  " 

Ineieasoiis  of  distress  and  dilficultv.  to  abandon  ourselves  to  dc- 
jeci'oii,  carries  no  mark  of  a  ci real  or  Morlhy  mind.  Instead  of  siuk- 
iiiti;  u'lder  trouble,  and  declaring,  "  that  his  soul  is  weary  of  life,"  it 
becomes  a  wise  and  a  good  man,  in  Ihc  evil  day,  witii  firmness  to 
maintain  his  post ;  to  bear  up  I'^iainbl  the  storm — to  have  recourse  to 
those  r.<h  antatics  wliich,  in  the  worht  of  times,  are  always  left  to  in- 
tegrity and  virtue,  and  never  give  up  the  hope.tliat  belter  days  may 
yet  arise. 

Let  him  that  dei^ires  to  see  ofhei^s  happy,  make  haste  to  ^ve  while 
hir«  gifi  can  be  enjoyed,  an<l  remeiiiber,  that  every  moment  of  delay 
takes  away  somethin«:r  from  the  value  of  his  benefaction.  And  let 
him  who  proposes  his  own  ha[i|»iness,  reilect,  thjit  while  he  forms 
bis  purpose,  time  rolls  on,  and  '^  the  niglit  onieth  when  no  man  can 
work." 

lie  that  waits  for  an  opportunity  to  do  much  at  once,  may  breatho 
out  lii<  lite  in  idle  willies,  and  lej^ret,  in  the  liist  hour,  his  useless  in- 
tentions and  barren  zeal. 

There  is  certainly  no  gi'eater  facility,  tfian  to  be  able  to  look  back 
on  a  life  Uirt  fiil  and  virtuously  employed — to  trace  our  progress  in  ex- 
i.^lence.  by  such  tokens  as  cNeltc  nt'ilher  shame  nor  sorrow\  It  ought 
therefore  to  be  the  care  of  those  who  wish  to  pass  the  last  hours  with 
comfort,  to  lay  up  .'^uch  a  ii'»*a*nre  of  pleasant  ideas,  as  shall  support 
tho  expenses  of  that  time,  whicli  is  to  <lepend  wholly  upon  the  fund 
already  acipiired. 

AVhen  wv.  ?mve  no  plea^nre  in  goodness,  we  may  with  certainty 
coTcIudo  the  reason  to  be,  that  our  pleasure  is  derived  ii-om  an  oppo- 
site quarter. 
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SELECT  PASSAGES. 

[Prom  St.  Pi4rre*9  Studict  of  JWiiureJ] 

I. 

I  remember  that,  when  I  arrived  in  France,  in  a  ship  which  was  re- 
turning from  the  Indies,  as  soon  as  the  sailors  perfcclly  distingUl^lled 
the  land  of  their  native  country,  they  became  ahiio^t  entirely  inca- 
pable of  attending  to  tlie  siiip.  Some  fixed  their  eyes  upon  it,  inca- 
pable of  turning  tlieni  away  ;  others  put  on  their  best  clothes  as  it' 
immediately  to  disembark  ,*  there  were  some  \\bo  stood  talking  to 
themselves ;  and  others  wept.  As  we  approached,  the  confusion  of 
tlieir  senses  increased.  Having  been  absent  during  ^^cverat  years, 
tliey  admired  incessantly  the  verdure  of  the  hills,  the  foliage  of  the 
trees,  and  even  the  rocks  of  the  shore,  covered  with  sca-wecds  ai.d 
mosses;  as  if  every  object  was  new  to  them.  The  spires  of  tiic  \il- 
]ag(^  in  which  Iht^y  were  born,  which  tliey  recognized  among  the  <ii8- 
tant  fields,  and  named  one  alter  another,  filled  tliem  with  <  xtacies  of 
joy.  But  when  the  vessel  entered  tlic  port,  and  they  saw  uj^ou  the 
quays  their  friends,  their  fathers,  their  mothers,  their  wives,  and  their 
children,  who  held  out  their  arms,  while  their  eyes  were  dimmed  with 
tears,  ami  who  called  them  by  their  names,  it  was  impossible  to  keep 
one  of  them  on  board :  they  all  leaped  ashore,  and  it  was  necessary. 
Recording  to  the  custom  of  that  port,  to  lure  another  set  of  seanien, 
to  bring  the  ship  to  anchor. 

What,  then,  should  we  do,  if  we  could  distinctly  see  that  heavenly 
conntiy  where  all  whom  we  have  most  loved  reside  ?  If  we  weie  as- 
sured by  demonstration  that  another  world  exists,  I  persuade  myself 
that,  from  that  moment,  every  occupation  here  would  cease.  All  the 
laborious  and  vain  anxieties  of  this  life  woufd  have  an  end.  The  pas- 
■age  from  one  world  to  the  other  being  within  the  reach  of  every  man, 
who  would  stay  in  this  ?  But  nature  has  covered  the  path  witli  ob- 
scurity, and  placed  doubt  and  apprehensions  as  seutinels. 

II. 

Complaints  have  always  been  made  that  the  unworthy  frequently 
enjoy  the  gifts  of  fortune,  while  the  virtuous  are  destitute.  We  are 
often  incorrect  in  our  estimate  of  merit:  not  bo  much  that  we  over- 
rate ourselves,  as  that  we  undervalue  others  ;  and  this  results  not  from 
injustice,  but  from  ignorance.  But  virtuous  persons  are  sometimes 
destitute  not  only  of  the  blessings  of  fortune,  hut  of  those  of  nature  : 
To  this,  says  Saint  Pierre,  I  reply,  that  this  misfortune  often  turns  to 
their  advantage.  When  the  world  persecutes  them,  they  are  gene- 
rally driven  into  some  illustrious  career.  Misfortune  is  the  roa<l  to 
{rcat  talents,  or,  at  least,  to  great  virtues,  which  are  far  preferable. 
**  It  is  not  in  your  own  power,"  said  Marcus  Aurelius,  "  to  be  a  na- 
tural philosopher,  a  poet,  an  orator,  or  a  mathematician ;  but  it  is  in 
your  power  to  be  virtuous,  which  is  better  than  all." 

III. 

Being  at  Marlay,  I  walked  among  the  thickets  of  its  magnificent 
park,  to  see  the  groupe  of  children  who  are  feeding  with  vine  branches 
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and  grapes  a  goat  that  is  represented  at  play  with  them.  Near  (he 
admirable  piece  of  sculpture  is  a  covered  pavilion  where  Louis  XV. 
on  fine  days,  some.tiines  partook  of  a  collation.  As  it  was  ahoireiy 
weather,  1  entered  it  for  a  moment,  for  shelter.  1  f(>und  three  childrea 
there,  that  were  much  more  interesting  than  the  marble  children.  Tho 
very  pretty  little  girls  were  employing  themselves  with  much  assiduity 
in  gathering  from  around  the  arljor,  bundles  of  dry  branches  that  tbe 
winds  blow  from  tlie  trees,  which  they  put  into  a  basket  that  stood 
iipon  the  king's  table,  while  a  little  boy,  badly  clothed,  and  very  lean, 
devoured  a  morsel  of  bread  in  a  comer.  1  asked  the  tallest  of  these 
girlR,  who  was  about  eight  or  nuie  years  of  age,  what  she  meant  to  do 
witli  tlic  wood  that  she  was  so  eagerly  collecting  ?  Bhe  replied,  "  Tea 
aec,  sir,  that  little  boy  tliere — ^lie  is  very  miserable !  He  is  sent  out 
all  day  long,  to  gather  wood:  when  he  carries  home  none,  he  it 
beaten :  when  he  picks  up  some,  the  Swiss,  at  the  entrance  of  tht 
fiHvky  deprives  him  of  it,  and  uses  it  himself.  He  is  fkini  with  hun- 
ger, so  we  have  given  him  our  breakfast.''  After  answering  me  thus, 
she  and  h<^r  conipaiiion  filled  the  little  basket.  They  put  it  upon  his 
back,  and  ran  before  their  unfortunate  (riend,  to  see  if  he  could  pass 
In  safety. 


TRUE  POLlTEiVESS. 

PuIitonr?9  is  a  just  medium  between  formality  and  rudeness:  it  is 
in  fact  fi^ood  nature  regulated  by  quirk  discernment,  which  propo^ 
tiiM'.??  itself  to  every  eituation,  and  every  character;  it  is  a  restraint 
\i\\i\  liy  ntijson  and  benevolence  on  every  irregularity  of  temper, 
of  iippetile  and  passion.  It  areomniodates  it&>elf  to  the  frantic  laws 
of  custom  and  fnsliion.  as  long  us  they  are  not  inconsistent  with 
the  higher  obligalions  (»f  viilue  and  religion. 

To  give  elficary  and  gnice  to  politeness,  it  must  be  accompanied 
w'th  some  degree  of  taste  as  well  as  delicacy ;  and  although  iCi 
foundation  must  be  rooted  in  the  heart,  it  is  not  perfect  without  a  know- 
led2;e  of  the  world. 

In  socii:ty  it  is  the  happy  medium  which  blends  the  most  discord- 
aiit  natures  :  it  imposes  silence  on  the  loquacious,  and  inclines  the 
nio^t  reserved  to  furnish  their  share  of  conversation ;  it  represses  the 
de-ipicable,  but  common  ambition  of  being  the  most  prominent  cha- 
racter in  the  scene  ;  it  increases  the  gcneml  desires  of  being  mutually 
agreeable  ;  takes  off  the  offensive  edge  of  raillery  ;  and  gives  delicacy 
to  wit;  it  pre!^er\'e8  subordination,  and  reconciles  ease  with  pro- 
priety ;  like  otlicr  valuable  qualities,  its  value  is  best  estinuited  when 
it  is  absent. 

No  gn^alness  can  awe  it  into  sen-ility,  no  intimacy  can  sink  it  into 
a  coarse  familiarity  ;  to  superiors,  it  is  respectful  freedom  ;  to  inferiors, 
it  is  unn8si]:iijng  i^ood  nature ;  to  equals  every  thing  tliat  is  charm- 
inc; ;  studyiiii:,  aiilicipatine,  and  attending  to  all  tilings,  yi^t  at  the  samo 
lime  apparently  disengaged  and  careless. 
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Such  is  true  politeness ;  by  people  of  wrong  heads  and  unwortbj 
hearts  disgraced  iu  its  two  extremes ;  and  by  the  generality  of  man- 
kind confined  within  the  narrow  bounds  of  mere  good  breeding,  which 
is  only  one  branch  of  it. 


VOE  THE  HALCYON  LtTlQlVAItT. 

MASONIC. 

When  the  Grand  Master  and  Great  LORD  of  all, 
Caird  up  from  chaos  this  terrestrial  ball, 
He  gaTe  the  Word^  and  swift,  o'er  eldest  night, 
Beam'd  the  first  dawning  of  celestial  Hghl, 
Confusion  heard  His  Toice,  and  murm'ring  fled^ 
"Whilst  Order  rul'd  and  triumph'd  in  its  stead: 
Discordant  atoms,  rang'd  from  pole  to  pole. 
Forgot  to  jar,  and  peace  possess'd  the  whole : 
The  fiercest  foes  in  mutual  concord  stroTe^ 
Ami  all  (at  once)  was  harmony  and  Iwe, 

By  this  example  taught,  Freemasons  join, 
And  full  In  sight  pursue  the  heavenly  Sign. 
With  l/nje^s  firm  bands  connected,  hand  in  hand. 
On  Friendship's  solid  base  secure  we  stand ; 
While  confidence  and  trust,  by  turns  impress'd, 
Beam  heavenly  influence  on  each  conscious  breast. 
No  party  feuds,  no  fierce  intestine  jars, 
No  senseless  tumults,  no  pernicious  wars. 
Disturb  our  calm  repose,  where  peace  alone 
In  decent  order  fills  the  friendly  throne. 

Can  Wisdom^ s  self  a  nobler  method  find, 
To  charm  the  soul,  and  harmonize  mankind. 
Than  jests  like  ours,  who  labor  still  to  improve 
Unblemish'd  truths^  tvmfaxthj  and  mutual  love  f 

And  ye,  who  (unconscious  of  the  heavenly  ray) 
May  smile,  perhaps,  at  what  these  numbers  say, 
Confine  the  rash  reproach,  and,  wam'd,  forbear 
To  spurn  our  laws,  because  some  brothers  eir. 
In  nature's  fairest  products  faults  arise ; 
But  shall  we  thence  all  harmony  despise  ? 
Or  think  creation's  beauteous  scheme  undone^ 
Because  some  spots  appear  upon  the  sun? 


FLATTERY. 


*llie  coin  that  is  most  current  among  mankind  is  flattery ;  the  only 
benefit  of  which  is,  that  by  hearing  what  we  are  not,  we  may  be  in- 
Btrocted  what  we  oui^t  to  be. 


i^7S  VALUABLK  INVFNTIOKS,  8cc. 


VALUABLE  INVENTIONS  AND  IMPROVEMENTS. 

MANUFACTURE   OF    BRICKS. 

A  machine  for  moulding  and  manufacturing  of  brick  from  Ihi 
clay  in  its  crude  state,  has  lately  been  invented  by  a  gentleman  of 
this  city,  which  promises  to  be  of  §;reat  utility  to  the  infi^iiious  inventor 
and  tlie  public  generally.  From  the  calculation  of  judges  ekiileit  in 
machinery,  it  is  supposed  to  be  capable  of  completing  between  30 
and  40,000  bricks  in  one  day ;  requiring  no  more  hands  to  work  it 
than  wiiat  tlie  common  method  takes  to  make  5000  in  the  same  time. 
From  a  survey  of  the  machine,  and  its  importance,  it  may  be  called 
the  most  valuable  improvcxucnl  discovered  for  many  years. 

CYLINDRICAL  BRAD  MACHINE. 

We  understand  a  patent  is  al)out  bein^  taken  out  for  a  new  Cylin- 
drical Brad  Machine,  which  is  to  cut  1000  nails  or  brads  in  a  minute. 
The  plate  is  vibrated  by  means  of  a  slide  acted  on  by  iiiclined  plaoei 
on  the  pulley  or  baud-head.  The  inventor  is  a  Mr.  Tomer,  who  m 
DOW  setting  up  one  at  Eliicott's  Il^liils,  in  the  neighborliood  of  Balti- 
more. 

CRIMSON   DYE. 

Doctor  Adam  Seyber,  of  Philad(>lphia,  has  succeeded,  by  several 
processes,  to  fix  the  elegant  crimson  inherent  in  the  juii-eof  ho  poke- 
berry,  philolacra  (kcandrn.  He  Iihr  varied  the  sliades  fn>ni  tbt 
brightest  crimson  to  a  tire  red,  which,  in  many  case.*^,  may  be  si^ 
stituted  for  inferior  sc.arlct  From  those  discoveries  cochineal  may, 
in  many  instances,  be  dispensed  with.  ; 

The  counsellor  Dorasan,  a  gentleman  well  known  throughout  Rus- 
sia by  many  useful  disco verie>ri,  has  lately  succeeded  in  a  ven*  in- 
terestin»:  experiment  upon  the  i^rains  of  the  L)asolla  ruba ;  he  ha:*  pro- 
duced from  them  a  color  equal  in  brilliancy  to  that  of  cochineal.  This 
j)lant  may  he  cultivated  with  little  trouble  in  the  southern  {)arts  of  the 
Russian  empire  ;  and  already  one  pound  of  the  color  it  gives  may  bf 
lioui^ht  at  the  rate  of  one  ruble  and  twenty -five  copecks,  wliile  s 
pound  of  cochineal  costs  fifty  rubles. 

Qam/.  "  May  not  this  discovery  contain  the  secret  hitherto 
known  only  to  the  Tartars,  of  imparting  a  brilliant  re<l  to  (he  pith  of 
trees,  which  when  boiled  and  cut  into  given  shapes,  forms  those  beai- 
tiful  beads,  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  Tartar  coral  ?" 

METHOD  OP  PRESERVING  BACON  FROM  BEING  RVSTY. 

When  the  bat-on  ha««  been  salted  about  a  fortniirht,  piil  it  into  a 
box  of  the  size  of  the  pieces  of  bacon,  covering  the  bottom  of  the 
box  with  hay,  wrap  up  each  piece  of  bacon  in  hay,  and  between  eve- 
ry piece  put  a  layer  of  hay.  This  will  preserve  bacon  from  rusting, 
aad  keep  it  a  twelve-nonth  as  good  as  the  fvni  fby. 


THE  NEW  JERUSALEM. 

By  F,  Barthelemon. 
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kingdom     stand,    and       fall  no    more. 
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INDIAN    REMEDY   FOR   THE    DYSENTERY,   OR   BLOODY   FLUX. 

Take  the  root  of  cat-tail,  (a  flag)  boil  it  moderately  in  sweet  milk; 
ike  a8  much  as  you  please ;  it  hurts  no  one ;  in  a  little  time  it  will 
ure. 

CERTAIN  REMEDY   FOR  THE   PILES. 

Take  a  qnarter  of  a  pound  of  sulphur,  pour  on  it  one  quart  of  boil- 
D^  water;  stir  it  well ;  let  it  remain  till  cold  and  settled,  and  then 
Irink  a  wine  glass  full  two  or  three  times  a  day,  as  your  disorder 
nay  be  more  or  less  seyere. 


SCRAPS  FROM  LATE  ENGLISH  PAPERS. 

A  few  days  since  a  young  man,  aged  25,  a  French  officer  in  Oa- 
ireslry,  niixe<l  vinegar  with  some  beef  which  had  been  in  a  copper 
laucepan  two  days.  He  scraped  the  saucepan  with  a  spoon  to  have 
dl  Uie  gravy  ;  afler  he  had  eaten  ttie  beef,  he  felt  the  most  excrucia- 
liug  pain  in  his  bowels ;  but  supposing  it  to  be  the  cholic,  which  he 
liad  been  afflirted  witli  some  time,  paid  very  little  attention  to  it  till 
lut  of  t(ie  power  of  medicine  to  curejiim. 

Mr.  Delahoyde,  of  Scion  Vale,  who  has  recently  distinguished  him-  % 
leir  by  liis  sui-ressful  treatment  of  insanity,  performed  one  of  his  mi- 
racuious  curt's  in  the  course  of  the  last  month,  under  the  inspection 
if  tlie  duke  of  Sussex  and  several  noblemen,  together  with  the  phy- 
Bi-tans  i)\'  the  trans'port  board.  In  order  to  satisfy  these  gentlemen 
Ihat  the  merit  to  which  he  laid  claim  was  not  without  foundation,  he 
went  to  U\v  ho'ise  nf  Sir  Jonathan  Miles,  at  Uoxton,  and  from  ninety- 
fchree  of  the  wildest  of  the  patients,  selected  one  of  the  most  un* 
|overuable,  wlio  has  been  nearly  three  years  in  chains,  and  was 
literally  nakeil.  This  Uiiiiappy  wretch  he  conveyed  to  his  premises 
it  Hoxton,  to  njake  his  exf»eriinent,  whtMe  the  physicians  to  whom 
we  have  alluded,  felt  his  puls(^,  and  found  it  yonsiiierahly  above  a  hun- 
dred. Mr.  Delahoydc  then  proceeded  to  perform  his  cure,  which  he 
ilways  does  in  private,  and  in  a  sliort  lime  uflenvards  returned  his  pa- 
Kent  tg  his  {iniests,  who,  to  their  astonishment,  tbun<i  that  his  pulse 
lia<l  been  reduced  to  seventy-three.  The  man  has  since  been  com- 
pletely restored,  and  is  now  at  work  in  the  jrarden  at  Sion  Vale,  is 
perfectly  sane,  and  has  had  several  conversations  with  the  duke  of 
iussex  and  other  persons  of  distinction,  who  have  attested  the  fact. 
Independent  of  this  cure,  several  others  have  been  performed  by  this 
lentleman,  equally  surprising.  His  mode  of  treating  his  patients  re- 
mains a  perfect  secret.  Some  medical  men  have  imagined  that  he 
has  recourse  to  exhaustion,  but  he  has  clearJy  proved  that  this  is  not 
bis  practice. 

A  very  large  quantity  of  bones  is  annually  collected  in  Norfolk,  and 
exported  from  Yarmouth  to  distant  counties,  where,  after  being  ground 
•r  crushed,  they  are  used  as  manure  by  the  farmers,  at  the  rate  of 
rom  60  to  80  bushels  per  acre.  At  Worksop,  in  Nottinghamshire, 
iOjOOOl.  worth  of  bones  are  annually  sold  at  28.  2d.  per  bushel. 
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[by  baron  swedenborg.] 

TIIE  HEAVENLY  DOCTUINE  OF  THE  NEW  JERUSALEM. 

(In  conHnnationJrom  page  336.^ 

XUI OF  REGENERATION. 

12G.  Unless  a  man  receive  spiritual  life,  that  is,  unless  he  be  bom 
anew  from  the  Lord,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  ac- 
Qording  to  what  the  Lord  teacheth  in  the  gospel :  "  Verily,  verily,  1  say 
unto  you,  except  a  man  be  bom  again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of 
God,"  John  iii.  3. 

127.  No  man  receiveth  spiritual  life  by  birth  from  his  parents,  but 
only  natural  life.  Spiritual  life  consisteth  in  loving  God  above  all 
tilings,  and  our  neighbor  as  ourselves,  and  in  regulating  this  love  ac- 
cording to  the  precepts  and  doctrines  of  faith  which  the  Lord  hath  de- 
livereii  in  his  word.  But  natural  life  consisteth  in  loving  ourselves 
and  Ibc  world  more  than  our  neighbor,  nay,  more  than  God  him- 
self. 

128.  The  evils  ofsellish  and  worldly  love  are  innate  in  every  man, 
being  communicated  by  birth  from  his  parents.  For  all  evil,  which 
had  acquired,  as  it  were,  a  nature  in  man  by  being  made  habitual,  is 
communicated  to  his  offspring ;  and  so  in  succession  from  parents, 
grandfathers,  and  great-grandfathers,  in  a  long  series  of  ages.  Hence 
this  derivation  of  evil  is  become  at  last  so  great,  that  the  self  of  man, 
or  all  his  own  proper  and  natural  life,  is  nothing  but  mere  evil.  This 
continued  derivation  of  evil  never  admit tcth  any  destruction,  or 
alteration,  but  by  a  life  of  faith  and  charity  from  the  Lord. 

129.  Man  continually  inclineth  ahd  yieldcth  to  the  solicitation  of 
that  hereditiiry  evil  which  he  hath  derived  by  birth  from  his  parents. 
Hence  he  sti-engtheneth  and  confirmeth  such  evil  in  himself,  and  like- 
wise superaddeth  thereto  many  evils  of  his  own.  These  evils  are 
in  direct  opposition  to  all  spiritual  life,  and  tend  immediately  to  de- 
stroy it ;  wherefore,  unless  a  man  receiveth  new  life,  that  is,  spiritual 
life,  from  the  Lord  ;  of  consequence,  unless  he  is  conceived,  born,  and 
educated  anew ;  or  in  other  words,  is  made  a  new  creature,  he  is  in  a 
state  of  condemnation ;  inasmuch  as  he  hatli  no  other  will,  and  no 
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other  Uiought,  but  what  relate  to  himself  and  the  worki ;  ivliidi  m  Ikr 
very  nature  and  condition  of  the  condemned  spirits  in  bell. 

130.  it  ie  impossible  for  any  one  to  be  regenerate  or  bom  agM^ 
nnless  he  be  acquainted  with  the  things  appertaining  to  a  new  m 
spiritual  life.  The  tilings  apfiertaiuiug  to  a  new  or  spiritual  fifii 
are  all  such  troths  as  are  necessary  to  be  belieTed,  and  all  tuck 
good  works  as  are  necessary  to  be  done.  The  first  are  the  olgecli 
of  faith,  and  the  second  of  charity.  No  man  can  of  himseYTatteiB 
unto  the  knowledge  of  these  things ;  inasmuch  as  the  human  iiiida>' 
standing  is  confined  in  its  conception  to  the  objects  of  sense^  (tmi 
whence  it  is  supplied  witii  a  light  which  is  called  the  ligiit  of  nature^ 
by  which  light  a  man  may  discern  indeed  what  relateth  to  this  worlds 
and  to  himself,  but  not  what  relateth  to  God,  and  the  kiogdom  of  bet' 
yen.  He  hath  need,  therefore,  of  a  revelation  Ibr  hit  inatnictor  m  tM 
spiritual  truth,  and  should  learn  frpm  tlience  tlie  tilings  cooccmiDgssl* 
ration ;  as  that  the  Lord  Jeus  Chric>t,  who  was  God  from  all  etemKyY 
came  into  the  world  to  save  mankind  ;  that  he  hath  all  fiower  both  ia 
heaven  and  in  earth ;  that  all  faith,  and  all  charity,  and  of  conseqaence, 
all  truth,  and  all  goodness,  are  from  him  ;  that  there  is  an  heaven  and 
an  hell ;  that  man  must  live  to  all  eternity ;  in  heaven,  if  he  doeth  whit 
Is  right  and  good,  but  in  hell,  if  he  doeth  evil. 

131.  These  and  several  other  truths  are  the  objects  of  faith,  with 
which  a  man  ought  to  be  acquainted  in  order  to  his  regeneratioii ; 
for  whosoever  is  acquainted  with  them,  may  consider  and  digest 
them,  and  afterwards  love  them,  and  lastly  practise  them,  and  thereby 
attain  unto  newness  of  life.  \\'hosoever,  on  the  contrary,  is  not  ac- 
quainted that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  the  saviour  of  mankind,  cannot 
possibly  have  any  faith  in  him,  or  love  him,  or  practise  what  is  ri^ 
for  his  sake.  Whosoever  again  is  ignorant  that  all  goodness  is  de- 
rived from  him,  cannot  possibly  conceive  that  his  salvation  is  frooi 
him,  and  much  less  can  he  love  to  acknowledge  it  to  be  so,  and  there- 
fore he  cannot  live  in  any  dcpendance  upon  him.  Whosoever  again 
is  unacquainted  that  there  is  an  heaven,  and  that  there  is  an  hell, 
and  a  life  eternal,  he  cannot  possibly  form  to  himself  any  ideas  about 
the  life  of  heaven,  nor  apply  himself  to  the  rece[)tion  of  it.  And  so  in 
all  other  cases. 

132.  In  every  person  there  is  an  internal  man,  and  an  estemal 
man ;  the  internal  man  is  what  is  calle<I  the  spiritual  man ;  the  exter- 
nal man  is  what  is  called  the  natural  man;  both  of  these  must  go 
through  their  respective  processes  of  regeneration,  before  the  whole 
man  can  be  regenerate.  In  the  unrcgonerate  man  the  external  or  na- 
tural man  hath  the  rule  and  government,  and  the  internal  man  is  in 
slavery  and  subjection ;  but  in  the  reo:enerate  the  internal  or  spiritual 
man  ruleth,  and  the  external  man  serveth.  Hence  it  appcareth  ^i 
the  true  and  proper  order  of  life  is  inverted  in  man  from  his  birth,  in- 
asmuch as  that  part  is  in  snbjerlion  witich  outicht  to  have  dominion, 
and  that  hath  dominion  which  (.jght  to  be  in  subjection.  This  order 
must  he  inverted  before  man  can  be  saved  ;  and  such  inversion  caimot 
be  rflrcted  but  by  regeneration  from  the  Lonl. 

133.  W'hat  is  meant  by  the  dominion  and  subjection  of  the  internal 
and  external  man,  with  regard  to  each  other,  may  he  explainril  by  the 

'•(^  illustration.      If  a  man  placetli  all  his  happiness  m  sensual 

^**.  of  wealth  and  the  pride  of  life,  and  takath 
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plcwnwrr  in  hatred  and  revenge,  and  iiiwardlj'  eeekelh  argumenla  to 
'  confirm  himaelf  in  such  evilg,  then  the  extcrual  man  nileth  in  him, 
and  the  internal  man  is  in  BubJL'clion.  But  if  a  mtin  pcrccivetli  hap- 
phieaa  and  Mliafactian  in  thinking  anil  luvinp;  wliat  is  good,  whal  iejuet, 
and  aincere  i  and  if  his  cxlenial  apeecb  and  actions  betray  the  same 
good  diapoflition  in  him,  then  the  internal  man  tulelh,  and  the  external 
nan  ia  in  aulycction. 

134.  ^e  internal  man  is  firgl  regenerated  by  the  Lord,  and  afler- 
mrds  the  external  man  ;  the  latter  by  the  Turnior.  For  the  internal 
man  ia  regenerated  by  the  doctrines  of  faith  and  charity  inOuencing 
Uw  understanding  and  the  will ;  hut  the  extevnid  niNu  is  regenemled 
by  the  same  doctrines  influencing  the  life  and  actions.  This  is  the 
■ignilicmion  ot^ur  Loril'a  words,  when  he  aays,  "  Except  a  man  be 
born  ofjjTT^jd  of  ihe  spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
*^1^'^S^*Se-  ^^  *''^'"'  '"  "^  spiritual  senRc,  signtfieth  «ll  truth 
ivh:  =^''  ^^^t'  '>f  faiti;  and  spirit  siguiliclb  a  life  that  is  con- 
forft    "^  "ff?^rL!lii. 

13?  B  §^g  ^  S  r  it  regenerate  dwelleth,  as  to  hia  internal  man,  in 
lieaveo'^?^^  e  ciii  angel  in  the  socletiea  of  angels,  into  whose 
comptf  §'^mS:  lined  afterdeath.  He  is  then  enabled  to  live  the 
life  of  -a  ^  S.^  ST,'  <t)e  Lord,  to  love  his  neighbor,  to  understand 
all  trulS.  ^-^  ^  °  ^goodness,  and  to  slate  all  tlie  perceptions  of  bliss 
thatar«lT=g     §  9'^^- 

'  .  J    XIV.,...OF  TEMPTATION.' 

136.  Spiritual  temptations  are  Buffered  by  Ihooe  only  ivho  are  re- 
generate ;  for  spiritual  temptations  are  internal  pains,  occasioned  by 


*  It  will  be  proper,  far  tlie  clrarrr  iindersltndlnff  of  the  oripn  af  trmrta- 
tl«ns,  to  uy  lomtthiii);  by  way  of  preface  coiLceming  them,  Mhh  ia  iiiid  to 
be  in  apiriiuil  tempuiion,  whvn  \\v  se  tnilliB  nf  his  faith  ire  isBUiiItci),  which 
be  believelh  in  bia  heart,  »ni]  iccrirding  to  whicli  he  loveth  )o  direct  hia  life ; 
pBrlicuUHy  when  by  (he  nuaull  the  ftwxl  inHuencei  of  his  lure  are  affected, 
ifhereio  be  rccltooeth  all  liii  spiritual  life  to  consist.  These  assiiilu  are  made 
bv  different  waysi  tometimes  by  an  influx  of  scandals  into  the  thoug)its,  itnd 
liso  into  the  vill,  againil  all  llje  Tirietirs  of  (ruth  and  fEUodncEs  i  sometimes 
by  the  risiD^  up  and  continual  recollection  of  the  evits  wlilch  a  man  hati) 
committed,  and  of  (he  falsities  which  he  hath  embraced,  whereby  the  soul 
i*  emeraed,  as  it  were,  in  an  mundati':n  of  such  (hinKa.  A(  llic  aame  time 
there  is  an  apparent  obslruttion  or  closing  up  of  lie  interiors  of  the  aoul, 
and  of  V't  communication  u  iih  hearcn,  wliereby  its  thoughts  and  afTecliuni 
■re  iniertepted,  so  that  it  can  nn  long:er  think  according  ii>  its  fnitli,  nor  will, 
or  desire,  according  to  its  riilini;  love,  Ttii^  is  occnsioned  by  the  evil  gplnts 
thst  attend  upon  man ;  anil  ill  such  assaults  spprar  to  him  lite  internal 
■niietiet,  and  panga  of  ciinacience :  because  thej  affect  and  torment  liis  spi- 
riliiallifr,  •hilslhe  himself imagineth  that  dity  are  not  the  eflecl  of  e*il 
spirits,  but  that  lh<:y  originate  fr'jni  himself,  in  xhf.  interiors  of  his  sihiI.  The 
reason  of  man's  as  ribing'  audi  tenipTaliuni  lo  lilm^it-lf,  a]u1  n'lt  \n  the  agency 
of  evd  spirits,  ariselJi  from  hia  want  of  k>iiiwlcdi;c  cnncerniuc  spirit^,  and  (lie 
manner  of  iheir  abode  in  him  i  how  tlie  evil  spiiits  live  in  hia  rvits,  and  the 
|;ood  spirits  in  whatever  is  good  in  him  )  and  that  tliey  have  (htiir  dwrtling 
in  his  theughts  and  affi^iions.  All  temptations  a.e  moat  )crirvuuB  when  ihey 
are  altendM  with  bodily  palnsi  especially  if  those  pains  cuntinue  hicreaiing 
for  say  length  of  time,  and  the  divine  mercy  is  implored  witliuut  aucrrk)). 
Thence  ariseth  despair,  which  is  die  period  if  the  temputiun. 
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evil  spirits  in  the  souls  of  such  persons  as  are  under  the  ia- 
flueoce  of  goodness  and  truth  :  When  these  spirits  excite  the  efik 
that  are  inherent  in  such  persons,  there  ariseth  that  peculiar  anxie^ 
uhich  attcndeth  temptation.  Man  knoweth  not  whence  the  anzielf 
Cometh,  because  he  kuoweth  not  that  this  is  its  origin. 

137.  For  there  are  both  cTil  spirits  and  good  spirits  attendant  npoa 
every  man.  The  evil  spirits  live  in  his  evil  affections,  and  the  good 
spirits  in  his  good  affections.  When  the  evil  spirits  approach,  thcf 
excite  his  evil  affections,  and  when  the  good  spirits  approach  they  in 
in  their  turn  excite  hit«  good  affections ;  hence  there  ariseth  a  struggle 
and  a  warfare  between  them,  which  is  tlie  occasion  of  that  invrard 
anxiety  in  the  soul  called  temptation.  Hence  it  appeareth  that 
temptatisins  have  their  rise  from  hell  and  not  from  heaven,  which,  in- 
deed, is  according  to  the  faith  and  doctrine  of  the  church,  ^  thaf  God 
tem))teth  no  man." 

138.  Internal  anxieties  are  only  felt  by  those  who  are  under  the 
iniluence  of  goodness  and  truth,  but  then  they  are  natural  anxieties 
and  not  spiritual ;  their  difference  is  this,  that  worldly  things  are  the 
obie\!ts  of  natural  anxieties,  but  heavenly  things  are  the  objectt  of 
spiritual. 

139.  In  temptations  there  is  a  conflict  between  good  and  evil, 
which  shail  rule  over  the  other.  The  evil  whirh  wanleth  to  have 
rule,  dwelldh  in  the  natural  or  external  man,  and  the  good  dwelletli 
in  the  spiritual  or  intenial  man.  If  the  evil  prevaileth,  then  the  na- 
tural mna  gaincth  dominion  ;  but  if  the  good  prevaileth,  then  the  spi- 
ritual man  ^aiucth  dominion. 

140.  This  contlict  is  supported  by  means  of  the  truths  that  are  em- 
braced in  fuitli,  and  drawn  from  tlic  word  of  God.  These  are  the  only 
arms  which  a  man  can  use  to  advanta^i^e  against  evil  and  falsehood; 
for  if  he  us(4h  any  other,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  prevail,  inasmuch 
as  the  Lord  is  not  in  them.  As  this  conflict  is  thus  begun  and  sup* 
ported  by  means  (if  truUi  embraced  by  faith,  therefore  no  man  Is  ad- 
mitted to  tiiis  contlirt,  till  ho  is  initiated  into  the  knowledge  of  truth 
and  goodness,  and  hath  gained  from  thence  some  degree  of  spiritual 
life.  Of  conKequenee  no  man  is  ever  admitted  to  this  conflict  till  he 
has  arrived  at  years  of  maturitv. 

141.  if  a  man  yieldeth  to  temptation  and  falleth  under  it,  his  con- 
dition afterwards  is  worse  than  before ;  inasmuch  as  evil  hath  then 
ac(]uired  power  over  goo(hiess,  and  falsehood  over  truth. 

142.  Since  there  is  now  but  little  faith  in  the  world,  because  there 
is  little  charity,  the  church  being  arrived  at  its  period,  or  consumma- 
tion ;  therefore  but  few  persons  are  now  admitted  into  spiritual  temp- 
tuitions.  I'his  is  the  reason  why  the  nature  and  end  of  temptations  are 
so  little  understood. 

14.J.  Temptations  tend  to  establish  the  dominion  of  goodness  over 
evil,  and  of  truth  over  falsehood  ;  as  also  to  confirm  truth  and  to  unite 
it  with  goodness  ;  and  at  the  same  time  dispel  evil,  with  the  falsehood 
that  attends  it.  They  tend  al^o  to  open  the  interna!  spiritual  man,  and 
to  hrins:  the  natural  man  info  subjeetion  ;  as  likew  j-^^e  to  break  the 
power  of  Roltish  and  worldly  love  in  the  soul,  aiul  to  subdue  the  coin 
cupisceuces  which  iire  thence  derived.     When  tfiese  puqioses  are  ef- 
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beted,  the  soul  is  cnlighteDed  ;  and  by  pereeption  is  enabled  to  dis- 
inguish  between  good  and  evil,  truth  and  falsehood.  Hence  it  at- 
Bineth  unto  understanding  and  wisdom,  and  advancetb  thereiji 
iaily. 

144.  In  temptations  it  is  the  Lord  alone  who  fighteth  for  man. 
Unless  a  man  is  so  persuaded,  and  attributeth  both  the  warfare  and 
9ic  victory  solely  unto  the  Lord,  be  endureth  only  an  external  tempta- 
SoD|  which  is  of  no  avail,  and  prohtelh  nothing. 

XV OF  BAPTISM. 

145.  Baptism  was  instituted  as  a  sign  that  the  person  baptized  be- 
tongoth  to  the  christian  church,  and  as  a  memorial  that  he  must  be  bom 
agam.  For  the  washing  of  baptism  is  spiritual  washing,  and  can  have 
■o  other  signification ;  and  spiritual  washing  is  regeneration. 

146.  All  regeneration  is  effected  from  the  Lord,  by  the  truths  which 
are  embraced  in  faith,  and  by  a  life  according  to  such  belief.  There- 
fore baptism  is  a  testimony  that  the  person  baptized  belongeth  to  the 
ehurdi,  and  that  he  may  become  regenerate.  For  in  the  church  the 
Lord  is  confessed  and  acknowledged,  by  whoni  regeneration  is  ef- 
fected ;  and  in  the  church  the  word  of  God  is  taught,  wherein  are  con- 
tained the  truths  necessary  to  be  believed  and  practised  as  the  means 
of  regeneration. 

147.  To  the  same  purpose  the  Lord  teacheth  when  he  saith,  '*  Ex- 
cept a  man  be  born  of  water,  and  of  the  spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  God,"  John  iii  5.  AVater  in  a  spiritual  sense  sig- 
nifieth  the  truth  that  is  received  in  faith  from  the  word  of  God ;  and 
spirit  signifieth  a  life  guided  and  influenced  thereby ;  and  to  be  bom  of 
these  is  to  be  regenerate. 

148.  Inasmuch  as  every  one  who  is  regenerate  sufifereth  tempta- 
(ious,  which  are  spiritual  conflicts  against  evils  and  falsities,  (Jierefore 
these  also  are  signified  by  the  waters  of  baptism. 

149.  And  inasmuch  as  baptism  is  for  a  sign  and  memorial  of  such 
tilings,  therefore  it  may  lawfully  be  administered  to  infants,  or  if  it  be 
neglected  at  that  age,  to  adults. 

1 50.  Let  it  be  observed,  therefore,  by  persons  baptised,  that  baptism 
itself  neither  giveth  faith,  nor  salvation ;  but  that  it  is  a  testimony  to 
such  as  are  baptised  that  they  may  receive  faitii,  and  that  they  may  be 
saved,  if  they  are  regenerate. 

151.  Hereby  it  appeareth  what  is  the  signification  of  these  words 
of  the  Lord,  '^  Whoso  belicveth  and  is  l^aptised,  shall  be  saved ;  but 
whoso  believeth  not,  shall  be  damned,"  Mark  xvi.  1 6.  To  believe  is 
to  acknowledge  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  receive  divine  troths 
from  him,  by  means  of  the  wortl ;  and  to  be  baptised,  to  be  boni 
again  of  the  Lord  by  means  of  tlie  truths  so  received. 

XVI OF  THE  LORD'S  SUPPER. 

1 52.  The  Lord's  Supper  was  instituted  by  himself,  for  the  purposes 
of  maintainiivc  thenby  a  communion  betwixt  his  church  and 
heav<*n,  and  of  consequence  betwixt  his  church  and  himself.  It  is 
therefore  the  most  sacred  and  solemn  of  all  worship. 
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153.  How  Buch  Gommunion  is  effected  by  means  of  theLonfi 
Supper,  is  incomprehensible  to  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  tbt 
internal  and  spiritual  sense  of  God's  word  ;  for  their  conceplioiis  vt 
terminated  in  the  external  or  literal  sense,  and  cannot  penetrate  be- 
yond it  From  the  internal  or  spiritual  sense  of  the  word,  it  alone  ap- 
peareth  what  is  the  true  signification  of  body  and  blood^  bread  aai 
wine,  and  the  eating  and  drinking  thereof. 

154.  In  that  sense,  by  the  body,  or  flesh  of  the  Lord,  ma  also  by 
bread,  tlie  good  influences  of  love  are  signified  and  expressed ;  an^ 
by  the  blood  of  the  Lord,  as  also  by  wine,  the  good  influences  of 
faith ;  and  by  eating  and  drinking  thereof  is  implied  appropriatioi 
and  conjunction.  The  angels  who  are  attendant  upon  man  when  bf 
portaketh  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  having  a  spiritual  perception  in  al 
things,  can  affix- no  other  than  such  spiritual  ideas  to  the  above  ex* 
pressions.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  spiritual  influences  of  love  and  fiuA 
are  communicated  at  such  times  by  the  angels,  and  by  thehr  meaaa 
through  heaven  from  the  Lord  unto  man ;  whence  oonnianion  or 
conjuuction  is  effected. 

155.  From  what  hath  been  said  it  is  evident,  that  when  nan  rt- 
ceiveth  the  bread,  which  is  the  Lord's  body,  he  hath  union  with  tbt 
Lord  by  the  good  influences  of  love,  directed  towards  him,  and  pra- 
ceeding  from  him :  And  when  he  receiveth  the  wine,  which  is  the 
Lord's  blood,  he  hath  union  with  the  Lord  by  the  good  influences  of 
faith,  directed  towards  him,  and  proceeding  from  him.  But  it  is  ta 
be  observed,  that  such  union  with  the  Lord,  by  means  of  the  sacra- 
ment of  his  supper,  is  effected  only  amongst  those,  who  by  virtue  of 
the  Lord's  good  influence  live  in  love  and  faith  towards  him.  Wilb 
such  the  Lord  is  united  by  meai^  of  his  holy  supper ;  with  others  he 
is  ]>re8ent,  but  not  united. 

156.  Moreover,  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  includes,  and 
comprehends,  all  parts  of  that  divine  worship,  which  was  instituted  in 
tlie  Jewish  church.  For  the  burnt-offering  and  sacrifices,  wh4Nt*ia 
the  worship  of  that  cliupeh  principally  consisted,  were  expiessed  by 
the  fiint^Ie  word  bread.  Hence,  likewise,  the  Lord's  Supper  is  the 
completion  of  the  Jewish  worship. 

XVII OF  THE  RESURRECTION. 

157.  Man  h  so  formed  by  creation,  that  as  to  his  internal  part,  he 
can  never  die ;  for  he  can  believe  in  God,  and  also  love  God,  and 
thus  be  united  to  God  by  (aith  and  love ;  and  to  be  united  with  Cio4 
iti  to  live  forever. 

158.  Every  man  who  is  born  into  the  worid  hath  in  him  such  aa 
intorual  part ;  his  external  part  is  that  whereby  he  bringeth  into  effect 
the  things  aftpertaining  to  faith  and  love.  The  internal  part  of  man  i« 
what  is  called  spirit,  and  the  external  part  is  what  is  called  body.  Tlie 
external  part,  which  is  called  body,  is  adapted  to  uses  in  the  natural 
world  ;  this  is  rejected,  or  put  off,  when  man  dies  :  But  the  internal 
part,  which  is  called  spirit,  is  adapted  to  uses  in  the  spiritual  world ;  and 
tills  never  dies,  but  on  its  separation  from  the  body  becometh  a  ^^ood 
spirit  and  an  angel,  if  its  life  in  the  body  hath  been  good;  but  an  evil 
spirit,  if  its  life  iu  the  body  hath  been  evil. 
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169.  l*he  spiritof  a  man,  after  the  death  of  the  body,  appeareth  in  the 
pirituai  world  in  an  human  form,  just  as  in  the  natural  world  ;  it  en- 
lyeth  also  the  same  faculties  of  seeing,  hearing,  speaking,  and  feel- 
ftg,  as  in  the  natural  world ;  and  it  retaineth  the  same  power  of  thmk* 
Dg,  wiHing,  and  acting,  which  it  had  in  the  natural  werid :  In  a  word, 
t  is  a  man  in  every  respect  and  circumstance,  as  in  ^e  natural 
vorld,  saving  that  gross  body  of  flesh  and  blood,  which  it  laid  aside  by 
leath,  and  which  it  never  re-assumes. 

160.  This. continuation  of  life  is  what  is  meant  by  the  resurrection, 
nie  common. belief  that  there  will  be  no  resurrection  before  the  day 
^  judgment,  when  all  this  visible  world  is  to  be  destroyed,  is  founded 
n  ignorance,  and  a  misinterpretation  of  the  word :  It  is  confirmed 
ilso  by  the  reasonings  of  sensual  men,  who  suppose  that  all  life  is 
confined  to  a  material  body,  and  fancy  that  when  the  body  perishes, 
he  whole  man  loseth  liis  existence ;  and  that  unless  the  body  is 
lised  again,  there  can  be  no  continuation  of  life  and  being. 

161.  The  life  of  man  after  death  is  the  life  of  his  love  and  of  his 
hith.  Hence,  his  life  to  all  eternity  taketh  its  nature  and  quality  from 
be  love  and  faith  whereby  he  hath  been  influenced  in  this  world.  If 
IS  hath  loved  himself  and  the  world  above  all  things,  his  eternal  life 
>eGometh  then  of  an  hellish  and  diabolical  nature  ;  but  if  he  hath  loved 
Giod  above  all  things,  and  his  neighbor  as  himself,  his  life  then  be- 
)ometh  heavenly  and  angelical.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  found,  that 
luring  his  abode  in  the  world  he  hath  had  faith ;  but  in  the  former 
Mse  it  is  found  that  he  hath  had  no  faith.  The  heavenly  life  is  what 
8  ealled  life  eternal ;  and  the  hellish  life  is  what  is  called  spiritual 
leath. 

162.  That  man  continueth  to  live  after  death,  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
nrord  of  €k>d ;  as  where  it  is  written,  that  **  God  is  not  the  God  of  tlie 
iead,  but  of  the  living,"  Matt.  xxii.  33.  "^  That  Lazarus,  aRer  death, 
iras  taken  into  heaven,  but  the  rich  man  was  cast  into  hell,"  Luke  xvi. 
22,  23.  **  That  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  are  in  heaven,"  Matt, 
^iii.  IL'  "  That  Jesus  said  unto  the  cruciiied  Ihief,  to-day  shalt  thou 
be  with  me  in  paradise,"  Luke  xxiii.  3. 

XVIII OF  HEAVEN  AND  HELL. 

163.  There  are  two  things  which  constitute  the  life  of  the  spirit  of 
Bian ;  love  and  faith.  Love  constituteth  the  life  of  his  will,  and  taith 
khe  life  of  his  understanding.  Love  which  is  derived  from,  and  di* 
rectcd  towards  goodness,  and  faith  which  is  founded  in  such  love,  and 
is  directed  towards  truth,  constitute  the  life  of  heaven  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  love  which  is  derived  from,  and  directed  towards  evil,  and  faith 
which  is  founded  in  such  love,  and  is  directed  towards  falsehood,  con- 
stitute the  life  of  hell. 

164.  Love  towards  the  Tx>rd,  and  love  towards  our  neighbor,  con- 
stitute heaven;  and  so  doth  faith,  so  far  as  it  deriveth  life  from  such 
k>ve ;  and  inasmuch  as  this  love  and  this  faith  are  both  from 
the  Lord,  it  is  evident  from  hence  that  the  Lord  alone  constituteth 
heaven. 

165.  Heaven  is  in  every  man  according  to  his  reception  of  love 
aid  faith  from  the  Lord ;  and  such  es  receive  heaven  from  the 
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Lord,  during  their  abode  in  the  world,  are  admitted  into  heaven  after 
death. 

166.  Tliey  who  receive  heaven  from  the  Lord,  are  those  who  pot- 
aess  heaven  within  themselves ;  for  heaven  is  nithin  man,  as  the 
Lord  teaclieth  when  he  saith,  '*  Neither  shall  they  say,  lo,  here !  or 
lo,  there !  for  behold  tlie  kingdom  of  God  is  withui  you,"  Lnke 
xvii.  21. 

167.  Heaven  is  in  the  interna)  part  of  man,  that  is,  in  his  will,  aid 
his  understanding,  so  far  as  they  are  influenci^d  by  a  right  love,  and  a 
right  faith ;  from  thence  it  desceudeth  into  its  external  part,  that  is, 
into  his  words  and  actions,  so  far  as  they  also  are  influenced  by  iailh 
aud  love.  But  heaven  cannot  be  in  tlie  external  part  of  man,  unkas 
it  be  first  in  the  internal  part ;  for  good  words,  and  good  actions,  may 
be  pretended  and  hypocritical ;  but  an  upright  will,  and  a  pure  UIlde^ 
standing,  must  be  genuine,  and  without  dissimulation. 

168.  When  mau  cometh  into  another  life,  as  he  doth  immediatelj 
after  deatli,  it  then  plamly  appcareth  whether  heaven  be  within  him,  or 
not ;  but  it  doth  not  so  plainly  appear  during  his  abode  in  the  worid ; 
for  in  the  world  the  external  part  is  manifest,  and  the  internal  is  con- 
cealed ;  but  in  another  life  the  internal  part  is  made  manifest,  inas- 
much as  it  is  the  spirit  of  man  which  then  only  liveth. 

169.  Eternal  happiness,  or,  as  it  is  otherwise  called,  the  joy  of  hea- 
ven, is  the  portion  of  those  who  are  in  love  aud  faith  towards  the 
Lord,  and  from  tlie  Lord  ;  this  love  and  tliis  faith  contain  in  them  the 
essence  of  such  joy  and  happiness ;  tliat  man  is  admitted  thereinto 
after  death,  who  posses&eth  heaven  witiiin  himself  during  his  alxMleia 
this  life ;  in  the  mean  time  it  lieth  concealed  in  his  inner  roan.  la 
heaven  there  is  a  communion,  or  general  distribution,  of  ever}'  thing 
that  is  good  and  blessed ;  the  peace,  the  understan«Iiug,  the  wisdom, 
and  happiness  of  the  whole,  are  comnmnicated  respectively  to  every 
individual  therein.  Hence  it  appearcth  how  great  peace,  understand* 
ing,  wisdom,  and  happiness,  are  in  heaven. 

170.  As  love  towards  the  Lord,  and  love  towards  our  neighbor,  con- 
stitute the  life  of  heaven  in  the  soul  of  man,  so  self-love,  and  the  love  of 
the  world,  when  they  have  the  ascendency,  constitute  in  him  the  life  of 
hell ;  for  these  latter  kinds  of  love  are  in  direct  opposition  to  the  former. 
Of  consequence,  those  persons  who  are  under  the  supreme  influence 
of  self-love,  and  the  love  of  the  world,  have  no  capacity  to  receive 
the  things  of  heaven  ;  but  all  that  they  receive  is  from  hell ;  for  what- 
soever a  man  loveth,  and  whatsoever  he  believeth,  hatli  its  origio 
either  from  heaven  or  from  hell. 

171.  Men  who  are  governed  by  self-love,  and  the  love  of  (he  world, 
are  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  heaven,  and  its  h  ppines.s  ;  and  ii  ap- 
pears incredible  to  them  that  any  other  love,  than  that  by  which  them- 
selves are  governed,  should  contain  and  convey  happiness :  When, 
nevertheless,  the  truth  is,  that  the  happiness  of  heaven  only  so  far 
gaineth  admission  to  the  soul,  as  selflove  and  the  love  of  the  world 
are  removed  from  the  supreme  government  (herein.  The  happiness 
which  succeedeth  on  tlieir  removal  is  so  exquisite  tluit  it  triurpasseth  all 
human  comprehension. 

172.  The  life  of  man  admitteth  of  no  chansce  after  death,  but  re* 
^ujieth  fsrever  that  nature  and  quality  which  it  had  acquired  in  the 
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world.  For  the  spirit  of  a  man  taketh  its  quality  altogether  and  en- 
tirely from,  the  love  whereby  it  is  governed ;  and  infernal  love  cannot 
be  transmuted  into  heavenly  love,  by  reason  of  their  contrariety. 
This  is  signified  by  the  words  of  Abraham  to  the  rich  man  in  hell, 
^*  Between  us  and  you  there  is  a  great  gulph  fixed,  so  that  they  which 
would  pass  from  hence  to  you  cannot,  neither  can  they  pass  to  us 
that  would  come  from  thence,"  Luke  xvi.  26.  Hence  it  appeareth 
tfiat  they  who  go  to  hell  remain  there  for  ever,  and  that  they  who  go 
t6  heaven  remain  there  also  for  ever. 

X1X.....0P  THE  CHURCH. 

.  ITS.  That  which  constituteth  heaven  in  the  human  soul,  constituteth 
also  the  church  ;  for  as  love  and  faith  constitute  heaven,  so  love  and 
filth  constitute  the  church.  Hence,  from  what  hath  been  said  con* 
eeming  heaven,  it  is  evident  what  is  to  be  understood  concerning; 
the  church. 

174.  Wherever  the  Lord  is  acknowledged  and  the  word  of  Grod  re- 
ceived, there  is  the  church,  for  the  essentials  of  the  church  are  love 
and  faith,  directed  towards  the  Lord,  and  received  from  him ;  and  the 
word  of  God  teacheth  how  a  man  ought  to  live,  that  he  may  receiyo 
loTe  and  faith  from  the  Lord. 

176.  The  existence  of  the  church  requireth  that  it  should  be  in- 
structed in  doctrine  drawn  from  God's  word ;  inasmuch  as  without 
auch  doctrine  God's  word  cannot  be  understood.  Doctrine,  however, 
of  itself,  doth  not  constitute  the  church  in  man,  but  a  life  according 
to  doctrine.  Hence  it  followeth,  that  faith  alone  doth  not  constitute 
the  church,  but  a  life  according  to  faith,  which  is  charity.  Genuine 
doctrine  is  that  of  charity  and  faith  united,  and  not  of  faith  separate 
firom  charity  ;  for  the  doctrine  of  charity  and  faith  united  19  the  Kioc* 
trine  of  life ;  but  the  doctrine  of  faith  separate  from  charity  is  not  so. 

176.  The  Gentiles  who  acknowledge  God,  and  live  in  that  kind 
#f  charity,  one  towards  another,  which  their  religion  enjoineth,  tliough 
they  are  out  of  the  pale  of  the  church,  yet  have  fellowship  and  com- 
■sunion  with  the  true  members  of  the  church ;  inasmuch  as  no 
one  is  condemned  who  belie veth  in  God,  and  leadeth  a  good  life. 
Hence  it  appeareth  that  the  church  of  the  Lord  is  spread  throughout 
the  whole  world,  though  it  is  more  especially  in  that  part  where  the 
Lord  is  acknowledged,  and  his  word  is  read  and  received. 

177.  Every  person  who  hath  communion  with  the  church,  is  in  a 
state  of  salvation ;  but  every  person  who  hath  no  communion  with 
the  church,  is  in  a  state  of  condemnation. 

XX.....OP  THE  HOLY  SCRIPTURE,  OR  THE  WORD  OF  GOD. 

« 

178.  Without  a  revelation  from  the  Deity,  it  were  impossible  for 
man  to  have  any  knowledge  concerning  eternal  life,  or  concerning 
God  ;  and  still  less  could  he  know  the  things  which  relate  to  love  and 
faith  towards  God.  For  man  is  bom  in  the  merest  ignorance,  and 
under  the  necessity  of  attiiining  from  the  things  of  this  world  that 
J(nowledge,  whereby  he  may  form  and  model  liis  understanding.    He 
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is  born  also,  in  consequence  of  heretlitaiy  corroptioni,  sulgcci  to  it 
influence  of  every  evil  which  is  derived  from  aeirioTey  aad  tke  bra 
of  the  work!.  l*he  satisfaictions  proceeding  from  sucli  Bore  iMnrtcs^ 
tinual  power  over  him,  and  raise  soch  sugjEestkins  in  bin  heart  as  at 
in  direct  oppotfitioa  to  the  love  of  God.  Hence  proceedelli  tiM  m* 
tural  ignorance  of  man  concerning  eternal  life,  logetker  wHfa  the  a^- 
eeroity  of  divine  revelation  to  correct  such  ignorance. 

179.  That  the  evils  which  are  derived  from  aelMoTe  aad  (be  lara 
of  the  world,  cause  such  ignorance  respecting  the  things  of  dcnil^i 
is  very  evident  from  the  case  of  many  persons  living  within  the  psk 
of  the  church,  who,  though  they  are  acquainted  by  rcTelation  mf/k 
the  being  of  a  God,  and  the  existence  of  heaven  and  hell,  and  tte 
certainties  of  eternal  life,  and  the  necessary  qualifieatioBS  of  goaf 
ness,  love,  and  truth,  for  the  attaining  the  Messedneaa  of  each  a  ife, 
yet  many  amongst  them,  as  well  learnetl  as  unfeamefl,  fiill  ialo  doabt 
and  denial  of  such  tilings.  Henee  it  further  appears  what  great  ^ 
norance  would  overspread  the  world,  if  there  was  no  revelatioB. 

180.  Since  therefore  roan  hath  an  existence  afler  death,  and  fta 
continueth  to  exist  eternally  ;  and  since  this  his  eternal  life  and  ei- 
istrnce  deriveth  its  quality  and  blessednees  from  his  love  and  ist 
faith,  and  continueth  for  ever  of  a  nature  similar  to  those  rafiog  piiad- 
pks  within  him,  it  plainly  follows  that  the  divinity,  in  love  towaids  nnn- 
kind,  made  a  revelation  of  such  things  as  might  lead  them  to  Hiii 
eternal  life,  and  conduce  to  its  preservation  and  happiness.  This  re- 
velation from  the  divinity  is,  with  us,  the  word  of  Gotl. 

1  f)  1 .  Hie  wortl  of  God,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  revelation  from  the  <fi« 
Tiiiity,  is  divine  in  all  and  every  |)articular  part  thereof;  for  whatso- 
ever proceedeth  from  the  divinity,  most  of  necessity  be  divine.  Tint 
which  proceedeth  from  the  divinity  desceudeth  through  the  several 
kin!:;ilom8  of  heaven  unto  man ;  wherefore  it  is  accommodated  in  the 
several  kingdoms  of  heaven  to  the  wisdom  of  the  angels  who  dwell 
therein  ;  and  it  is  accommottate^l  here  on  earth  to  the  understandings 
and  cnpacities  of  men  who  dwell  here.  Of  consequence  there 
ts  in  the  word  of  God  an  internal  sense,  which  is  spiritual,  adapted 
to  the  use  of  angels,  and  an  external  sense,  which  is  natural,  adapted 
to  the  use  of  men.  Hence,  by  means  of  the  word  of  God,  there  is  a 
continual  union  or  communication  preserved  bet^veen  heaven  and 
man. 

182.  None  can  understand  the  genuine  sense  of  Gfod^s  word  but 
those  who  are  enlightened  ;  and  those  only  are  enliirhtened,  who  are 
under  the  influence  of  love  and  faith  towards  the  Lord.  For,  the  in- 
teriors of  the  souls  of  such  pei'sons  arc  elevated  by  the  Lord  iiito 
the  light  of  heaven. 

1 83.  The  word  of  God  cannot  be  comprehended  in  the  letter,  ex- 
cept by  doctrine  drawn  therefrom  by  a  person  who  is  enlightened. 
The  sense  of  the  letter  is  accommodated  to  the  understandings  of 
.simple  minds ;  wherefore  such  doctrine  is  as  a  lantern  Co  their  paths. 

XXI OF  PROVIDENCE. 

1 34.  Tlie  Lor«rs  government  in  heaven  ami  in  earth  is  called  pro- 
vidence ;  and  inasmuch  as  all  good  arising  from  love^  and  all  truth, 
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vrhich  is  the  object  of  faith,  come  from  liim  aloDe,  as  the  joint  means 
of  salyatioOy  without  receiving  any  thing  from  man,  it  is  manifest  from 
hence  that  the  divine  providence  of  the  Lord  is  in  all  and  every  par- 
ticular ciroumstance  and  thing  which  conduceth  to  the  salvation  of 
mankind.  This  the  Lord  teachcth  in  these  wprds :  ^'  I  am  the  way, 
the  truth,  and  the  life,"  John  xiv.  6,  and  in  unoUier  place :  ^^  As  the 
branch  cannot  bear  fruit  of  itself  except  H  abide  in  the  viae,  no 
more  can  je,  except  ye  abide  in  me ;  for  without  me  ye  can  do  no- 
thing," XV.  4,  5. 

185.  The  divine  providence  of  the  Lord  extendeth  itself  to  the 
most  particular  circumstances  of  man's  life ;  for  tiiere  is  but  one  sin- 
gle fountain  of  life,  and  that  is  the  Lord,  in  and  from  whom  "  we  live, 
and  move,  and  have  our  being." 

186.  They  who  take  their  ideas  of  divine  providence  from  what 
they  observe  in  the  course  and  government  of  tiiis  world  oidy,  con- 
clude from  thence,  that  it  is  only  an  universal  providence,  extending 
to  great  and  general  events,  and  that  small  and  particular  circum- 
Btances  are  of  human  onlering  and  contrivance :  But  such  persons 
are  unacquainted  with  the  secret  mysteries  of  heaven,  and  form  their 
conclusions  upon  tiie  reasonings  of  self  love  and  the  love  of  the 
^rorid  alone,  which  are  corrupted  and  darkened  by  the  pleasures  of 
snch  love.  Wherefore,  when  they  observe  that  bad  men  arc  ex* 
alted  to  honors  and  riches,  in  preference  to  good  men ;  and  that  they 
are  successful  in  their  evil  schemes  and  contrivances ;  they  say  in 
their  hearts  that  this  could  not  be  if  the  divine  providence  extended 
Uself  as  a  ruling  power  over  the  particular,  as  well  as  general  events 
of  human  life.  But  such  reasoners  do  not  consider  Uiat  the  scope  of 
divine  providence  is  not^outined  to  tralisifory  things,  and  the  short 
^-concerns  of  this  life  which  hath  an  end,  but  that  it  vxtendeth  itself  to 
the  things  of  eternity,  and  to  a  state  of  duration  hereafter  which  hath  no 
end.  The  divine  providence  therefore  regardeth  such  things  as  are 
substantial,  and  have  a  real  existence ;  inasnuich  as  whatever  hath  no 
end  may  be  truly  said  to  exist ;  but  whatever  hath  an  end,  compara- 
tively speaking,  hath  no  existence.  For  who  doth  not  see  that 
an  hundred  thousand  years  appear  lis  nothing  when  compared  with 
eternity  1  What  then  are  the  few  short  years  of  the  present  life  ? 

187.  A  little  consideration  would  teach  us  that  worldly  eminence 
and  opulence,  whatever  names  they  may  have  acquired  from  the  sen- 
sualities of  the  voluptuous,  yet  are  in  themselves  no  real  divine  bless- 
ings ;  inasmuch  as  in  tlieir  natures  they  are  transitory,  and  likewise 
have  an  ensnaring  power  of  seduction,  ivhereby  they  turn  away  many 
from  Grod  and  heaven.  But  eternal  life,  and  its  enjoyments,  are  real 
blessings  flowing  from  the  I^ord,  as  he  himself  teaciieth  in  the  gospel : 
"  Provide  yourselves  bags  which  wax  not  old,  a  treasure  in  the  hea- 
vens that  faileth  not,  where  no  thief  approachcth,  neither  moth  cor- 
rupteth ;  for  where  your  treasure  is,  there  will  your  lieart  be  also,*' 
Luke  xii.  33,  34. 

1 88.  The  reasons  why  the  designs  of  wicked  men  are  often  suc- 
cessful, is  founded  in  the  laws  of  divine  order,  which  require  that 
every  man,  in  all  his  actions,  should  be  a  rational  and  a  free  agent : 
For  unless  he  was  thus  left  to  a  freedom  of  action,  under  the  guidance 
of  his  reasoui  and  unless  therefore  the  designs  vliich  proceed  from 
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his  reason  and  liberty  were  sometimes  BQCcessful,  he  could  in  no  wm 
be  disposed  for  the  reception  of  eternal  life;  which  is  only  then ii^ 
stilled,  and  insinuated  into  the  souls  of  men,  when  they  are  in  freedon 
of  will,  and  under  the  illumination  of  reason.  For  it  is  a  thing  iob 
possible  to  make  men  good  by  compulsion ;  inasmuch  as  compubiTe 
goodness,  having  no  root  in  the  will  and  aflfections,  doth  not  abide  ia 
man,  and  therefore  doth  not  belong  to  him.  That  alone  abidetb  ia 
man,  and  truly  belongeth  to  him,  which  is  received  in  freedom,  and  ii 
in  agreement  with  his  reason ;  and^tfaat  is  received  in  freedom  which 
his  will  or  his  love  receiveth;  and  the  will  or  the  love  constitute  the 
whole  man.  If  a  man  was  compelled  to  what  is  against  his  inefinir 
tion,  he  would  be  always  inclining  to  what  is  agreeable  thereto. 
Moreover,  every  one  hath  a  natural  tendency  to  what  is  forbidden,  inas- 
much as  he  hath  a  natural  tendency  to  freedom,  arising  from  latent 
causes.  -  Hence  it  appeareth,  that  unless  the  freedom  of  roan  was  se- 
cured and  preserved,  he  could  not  possibly  be  introduced  to  ths 
knowledge  and  the  love  of  goodness. 

189.  That  toleration  of  divine  providence  which  Ie»veth  men  ts 
their  own  liberty,  to  think,  to  will,  and,  so  far  as  human  laws  €k>  not 
restrain  them,  to  do  evil,  is  called  permission. 

190.  The  acquisition  of  worldly  blessings,  by  means  of  woridly. 
arts,  seeraeth  to  be  the  pure  effect  of  human  skill  and  contrivance; 
when,  nevertheless,  it  is  under  the  immediate  influence  of  ctivine  pra- 
Tidence,  operating  according  to  the  laws  of  permission,  and  a  con* 
tinual  averting  of  evil.  But  (he  acquisition  of  heavenly  blessings  is 
plainly  perceived  to  be  no  work  of  human  foresight  and  contrivance, 
but  purely  the  work  of  the  Lord,  operating  by  his  divine  providence 
in  a  wise  disposal  of  all  events  and  a  continual  direction  towards 
goodness. 

191.  It  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  comprehend  these  truths  by  the 
light  of  nature  ;  inasmuch  as  by  that  light  he  cannot  comprehend  the 
laws  of  divine  order. 

192.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  there  is  in  the  Lord  both  providence 
and  prevention  ;  his  providence  operateth  in  providing  and  perfecting 
what  is  good,  and  his  prevention  in  foreseeing  and  preventing,  as  far 
as  may  be,  what  is  evil.  It  is  necessary  that  both  be  united  in  their 
operations  ;  because  whatsoever  is  of  man  is  mere  evil,  and  whats^^ 
ever  is  of  the  Lord  is  the  purest  goodness. 

[To  be  conlintied,) 


A  TREATISE  ON  THE  NATURE  OF  INFLUX. 

(  Continved from  pnge  440.) 

VII. 

IM  the  Sun  of  ikis  Natural  World  is  pure  Maferiai  Fire,  and  that 
Jrom,  or  by  tlus  Sun,  did  exist  and  does  subsist  tliis  our  World  of 
Nature, 

9.  By  nature,  or  this  mundane  system,  we  understand  the  atmo- 
spheres and  earths  which  we  call  Planets,  among  which  ia  the  t^rra- 
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queous  globe  which  we  inhabit,  with  all  its  furniture,  and  every  thing 
visible  in  it  and  upon  it ;  and  that  both  this  and  the  other  planets  owe 
their  subsistence  to  the  sun,  .(which  is  not  only  the  centre  of  their 
revolutions,  but  also,  by  a  kind  of  immediate  presence,  supplies  them 
with  light  and  heat  suited  to  their  occasions)  every  one  may  gather 
from  the  information  of  his  senses,  or  from  the  writings  of  natural  phi- 
losophers.    Now,  as  they  derive  their  subsistence,  so  does  it  follow 
by  a  natural  deduction  of  reason,  that  they  derive  also  their  cxistenoe 
from  it,  seeing  that  continual  subsistence  implies  a  continuation  of 
first  existence,  and  consequently,  that  this  natural  world  was  created 
by  Gkxl  through  the  instrumentality  of  our  natural  sun.     It  has  been 
observed  before,  that  spiritual  and  natural  things  are  totally  distinct  as 
to  the  condition  of  their  existence,  and  that  the  origin  and  subsistence  of 
spiritual  things  are  derived  from  that  sun,  which  in  its  essence  is  pure 
love ;  and  in  the  midst  of  which  the  Great  Jehovah,  who  is  the  creator 
and  upholder  of  the  universe,  has  his  more  especial  manifestation  and 
residence ;  and  by  parity  of  reason  it  follows,  that  natural  things  in  like 
manner  are  derived  from  and  sustained  by  our  material  sun,  and  botji 
from  God,  and  this  as  evidently  as  the  effect  follows  from  its  cause. 
And  that  this  our  natural  sun  (fhom  which  our  whole  planetary  system 
derives  its  origin)   is  pure  fire,  appears  to  a  demonstration   from 
its  effects  in  the  focus  of  a  burning  glass,  from  the  degree  of  its  heat 
in  an  exact  ratio  to  the  angles  of  incidence,  made  by  its  rays  accord- 
ing to  the  different  climates  and  seasons  of  the  year,  and  from  sensi* 
ble  experience  in  numberless  other  instances.    They  who  are  utter 
•{rangers  to  the  forementioned  distinction  of  the  origin  of  things  spi- 
ritual and  of  thingd  natural,  are  apt  to  confound  both,  and  to  conclude 
from  the  deception  of  the  senses,  or  from  false  reasonings,  that  spirit 
and  spiritual  things  are  nothing  more  than  a  purer  kind  of  matter  ex- 
alted and  sublimated  by  the  operations  of  heat  and  light,  and  conse- 
quently that  love  and  wisdom  proceed  from  no  higher  original ;  they 
find  that  whatever  objects  present  themselves  to  their  sight,  smell, 
touch,  &c.  are  so  many  different  corporeal  forms,  and  so  erroneously 
infer,  that  all  intellectual  things  are  from  the  same  natural  source, 
and  so  becbme  naturalists  or  atheists,  whose  wisdom  may  be  com- 
pared according  to  that  vulgar  preverb,  ^  to  putting  the  cart  before  tlie 
horse ;"  whereas  the  true  philosopher,  who  rightly  distinguishes  thingB 
according  to  their  proper  essences  and  sources,  considers  this  natural 
world  but  as  the  ectype  or  material  representation  of  the   spiritual 
world  its  archetype ;  he  discerns  that  all  influx  is  spiritual,  and  as  such 
proceeding  from  the  soul  to  the  body,  and  that  the  organs  of  the  latter 
are  no  other  than  so  many   vehicles  or  mediums  whereby  the  soul 
materializes  its  operations  in  outward  nature,  and  gives  to  them  cor- 
responding forms.     All  they  who  argue  on  the  contrary  side,  viz.  for 
influx  from  matter,  do,  in  their  reasonings,  resemble  the  retrograde 
motions  of  the  crab  ;  and  however  they  may  think  themselves  quick- 
sighted  as  Argus,  they  are -only  like  Argus  asleep,  or  with  his  eyes 
shut ;  nor  are  all  their  boasted  conclusions  in  favor  of  a  creative  na- 
ture and  co-extended  God^  any  other  than  the  wild  productyias  of  %- 
dUsordere^  mind. 
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vni. 

TStnce  UfoUtms^  thai  whaievet  proceedM'fram  this  Maierial  Sun^  em- 

deredin  iUelf^  muai  be  void  qfLdfe. 

10.  Everyone  that  rigbtly  exercises  bis  inteOectoal  faenlUes,  and  k 
not  governed  by  mere  sense,  is  capable  of  knowing,  that  love  ia  Hi 
essence  is  a  vitalprinciple,  and  that  its  form  is  spiritual  fire;  aad 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  our  elementary  fire,  considered  in  itself  ii 
destitute  of  any  such  vital  principle,  and  consequently  thai  the  sob 
of  the  spiritual  world,  which  is  pure  love,  most  b^  replenished  willi 
Kfe,  and  tiiat  our  natural  son,  which  is  mere  fire,  must  be  void  of 
life ;  ^nd  that  therefore  every  thing  that  proceeds  from  them  mast 
partake  of  the  nature  of  their  respective  sonrces.  There  are  tivo 
principles  that  produce  all  effects  in  the  universe,  viz.  life  and  natte; 
and  we  then  think  and  speak  according  to  the  true  law  of  divine 
order,  when  we  maintain,  tliat  the  living  spiritnal  principle  witfais 
influences  and  actuates  external  nature ;  but  it  is  not  so  with  those 
who  place  inanimate  nature  before  and  above  the  living  piifloiple: 
such  are  our  naturalists  who  invert  the  divine  order,  and  give  aatars 
^e  pre-eminence  over  spirit,  that  they  may  justify  .to  themselves 
their  sensual  indulgences,  whilst  they  live  in  a  total  negieet  both  of 
the  rational  and  spiritual  life.  All  such  deceivers  and  perveiters  of 
the  truth,  whether  they  be  called  atheists  here,  or  satanic  spirits  ia 
the  kingdom  of  darkness,  are  ranked,  in  scripture-langnage,  under  the 
denomination  of  the  dead  :  Thus  in  Ps.  cvi.  28,  "  They  joined  them- 
selves unto  Baalpeor,  and  eat  the  offerings  of  the  de^d.**  So  Psaln 
clxiii.  3,  ^'  The  enemy  hatii  persecuted  my  soul,  he  hath  made  me  to 
sit  in  darkness,  as  the  men  that  have  been  long  dead."  And  in  Apor.. 
iii.  ],  2,  ^'I  kuow  thy  worlis,  and  that  thou  hast  a  name  that  tboa 
livest,  and  are  dead.  Be  watchful  and  strengthen  the  things  whk^ 
remain,  that  are  ready  to  die."  They  are  here  said  to  be  dead,  as 
being  in  a  state  of  spiritual  death  and  condemnation ;  for  such  is  the 
condition  of  those  who  set  vp  inanimate  nature  in  the  room  of  the 
living  God,  and  make  that  to  be  the  author  of  life,  and  the  light  of 
truth,  til  ere  by  extinguishing  in  themselves  every  idea  of  the  true  God 
of  Heaven,  and  of  eternal  life.  All  viho  thus  put  error  for  truth, 
resemble  those  birds  of  night,  to  which  darkness  is  light,  and  light 
darkness ;  and  as  falsehood  is  truth  to  them,  so  likewise  evil  is  their 
good,  and  therefore  they  may  be  compared  to  those  ravenous  bink 
and  bca^,  whose  most  delicious  repast  is  stinking  carrion.  IV 
persons  here  described  are  all  for  physical  or  natural  influx  ;  and  if 
at  any  time  their  expressions  lean  to  the  opposite  side,  thitt  is  in  con 
fonnity  to  the  system  they  outwardly  profess, and  not  to  any  couviction 
of  mind. 

IX. 

That  the  Spirilual  Principle  invests  itself  with  Material  J^alure,  m 

Man  does  hitnselfwith  his  Garment, 

11.  It  is  an  allowed  axiom  in  philosophy,  that  to  every  opcratk)D 
or  act  are  required  an  active  principle  and  a  passive  sul^ect,  and  that 
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without  both  these,  do  effect  can  take  place :  just  aS  the  case  stands 
between  spirit  and  matter;  the  former  is  a  liying  principle,  the  latter  a 
dead,  inert  sut^ject ;  consequently,  whatsoever  has  continued  to  exist 
fr»ai  tlie  beginning  in  this  our  solar  system,  is  from  a  spiritual  source 
through  a  natural  medium,  whether  it  be  in  the  animal  or  in  the  vege- 
table kingdom.  Of  kin  to  this  axiom  is  the  following,  and  accordingly 
adopted  by  the  wisest  scientific  men,  viz.  That  in  producing  every 
effect,  a  principal  and  instrumental  cause  must  concur;  and  that  both 
liieae,* though  distinct  in  thepiselves,  yet  as  tliey  appear  but  one,  are 
considered  jointly  as  one  and  the  same  cause ;  and  this  holds  good  ia 
selation  to  spirit  and  matter  [Nature.]  That  these  two,  in  producing 
their  effe^^ts,  appear  but  as  one,  is,  because  the  spiritual  part  is  con- 
tained  or  concealed  in  that  which  is  natural,  as  the  fibre  in  the  muscle, 
or  ss  blood  in  the  artery ;  or,  to  use  another  comparison,  as  the 
thoughts  in  the  speech,  or  the  affections  of  the  mind  in  the  sound  of 
the  Toice,  communicating  themselves  through  these  external  natural 
instruoients.  .  Hence  we  may  form  some  idea  how  spirit  clothes  itself 
with  matter ;  and,  indeed,  as  a  garment  is  to  a  man,  so  is  the  organl- 
cat  body  to  his  soul,  which  he  may  properly  be  said  to  put  on,  to 
^ear  it,  and  to  put  it  off*  at  tlie  time  of  death.  In  Uke  manner  the  body 
wsx^s  old  as  does  a  garment,  decays  and  perishes ;  rwhereas  the  soul, 
being  a  spiritual  substance,  is  subject  to  no  such  periodical  changes. 
They  who  consider  the  body  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  covering  to 
the  soul,  dead  in  itself,  but  organized  and  fitted  to  receive  the  influxes 
4»f  life  through  the  soul  from  God,  must  from  an  erroneous  supposition 
conclude,  that  the  soul  hasr  a  proper  life  of  its  own,  and  so  likewise 
ihe  body,  and  that,  according  to  a  law  o{  pre-estcJdishal  harmony  h^- 
twixt  both,  they  concur  in  uniting  their  operations  ;  or  else,  that  there 
is  a  communication  between  these  two  lives  by  influx,  cither  from 
that  of  the  soul  into  that  of  the  body,  or  vice  veraa :  Whereas  it  is  a 
truth  flowing  from  the  nature  of  created  beingg,  that  what  is  posterior 
io  order  cannot  act  from  itself,  but  from  that  which  is  prior  to  it,  and 
tliis  only  from  that  which  is  still  prior,  and  so  on  till  we  come  to  the 
first  self-moving  principle,  which  is  God.  Besides,  life  in  itself  is  4 
first  principle  or  unity,  and  therefore  not  createable,  but  altogether 
communicable  from  its  fountain-source  into  certain  organized  forms 
adapted  to  the  reception  of  it.  Such  are  all  and  singular  the  forms  of 
every  kind  of  life  throughout  the  universe.*    It  is  supposed  by  many. 


.  *  Life,  in  the  highest  archanp^el  and  the  lowest  reptile,  is  one  and  the  same 
in  its  original  essence  and  source,  which  is  God ;  and  it  is  the  diflTerence  in 
the  subject  or  recipient  that  alone  varies  the  ibrm  of  it.  Man  has  a  tliree- 
fold  capacity  or  recipiency  one  above  another,  which  no  other  creature  has, 
tnd  therefore  is  receptive  of  the  spiritual  and  rational,  as  well  as  of  the 
animal  life.  The  exercise  and  improvement  of  his  faculties  open  the  two 
former;  but  where  they  continue  sliut,  he  is  no  bt  tier  than  a  sensual  animal, 
thoug'b,  the  root  of  bis  nature  being  in  tiie  eternal  world,  he  must  be  im- 
mortal. They  who  attain  qo  higher  than  to  the  rational  life  In  this 
world,  may  be  great  scholars,  and  may  be  able  to  speculate  highly,  to  rea* 
son  deeply,  and  to  talk  learnedly  ;  but  if  thf  y  advance  not  to  some  sense  of 
spiritual  things,  or  to  a  conscientious  discharge  of  rclipous  and  practical 
dtities,  according  to  tho  light  and  meani  afforded  them,  they  reach  not  the 
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that  the  soul  is  possessed  of  a  principle  of  life  as  its  .proper  owb,  and 
that  therefore  life  is  continued  to  man  from  himself,  and  not  fay  uf 
influx  from  God;  but  all  such  entangle  and  confound  their  minds  utt 
their  own  false  reasonings  on  this  subject,  being  mere  dotards  ii 
spiritual  things,  in  all  their  disquisitions  after  which  they  are  bevi- 
dered  in  a  labyrinth  of  errors,  from  which  they  know  not  hoir  Id 
extricate  themselves ;  they  are  as  men  lodged  in  £ome  deep  caTcm 
of  the  earth,  where  they  dwell  in  perpetual  darkness.  The  neceaniy 
consequences  that  follow  from  these  men's  false  principles  are  honiUt^ 
as  that  God  hath  so  transfused  himself  into  men,  tbiat  eveiy  ose  ii 
thereby  become  a  kind  of  God,  owing  to  tlie  continuance  of  his.eiiatr 
ence  to  himself, as  likewise  all  goodness  and  wisdom,  and  that^sami 
faith  and  charity  are  his  proper  riches,  derived  from  himself  and  not 
from  God,  besides  many  other  shocking  tenets,  only  becoming  tiioae 
spirits  of  darkness,  which,  when  in  this  world,  took  nature  for  the 
God  of  life  and  all  things.  I  formerly  heard  the  voice  of  one  sijlng 
from  heaven,  that  *'  if  there  were  a  single  spark  of  life  in  man  prooeed- 
iog  from  himself,  and  not  from  Grod,  [by  continual  influx]  heaven,  and 
all  that  is  therein,  would  have  no  existence,  and  consequently  there 
could  be  no  true  church  on  earth,  nor  any  such  thing  as  eternal  Kfe.* 
See  more  on  this  subject  in  tiie  Memorable  Relations  of  a  work  pob* 
Hihed  by  me,  entitled,  Dedtnore  ConjugiaU^  No.  132  to  136. 

X. 

That  Spirit,  thus  clothed  with  matter  in  Man,  renrfers  him  cnpabh  of 
bcitig  a  raiiotujU  and  moral  agcntf  and  so  ai  o^tce  both  spiritual  wii 
natural. 

1 2.  The  truth  of  this  proposition  follows  by  necessary  consequence 
from  the  foren^oinaj  in  No.  9 ;  for  as  the  soul  continually  receives  an 
influx  of  life  from  God.  so  it  transmits  the  same  by  influent  communi- 
cation  through  tlie  perceptive  mind  to  the  body,  giving  to  the  test. 
tlirough  its  close  union  therewith,  the  appearance  of  a  corporeal  life; 
hence  we  know  by  experience,  that  spirit  united  to  matter  in  man,  u 
a  living  power  to  a  lifeless  subject,  qualifies  him  for  rational  speech 
and  moral  agency.  It  seems  indeed,  to  outward  appearance,  as  if 
the  tongue  and  the  lips  spake,  and  the  arms  and  hands  acted  by  some 
power  of  life  in  themselves ;  whereas  it  is  thought  that  speaks,  and 
the  will  that  acta,  (both  spiritual  in  themselvt  s)  through  their  respective 


spiritual  blessed  life  to  »11  eternity,  for  no  new  principle  is  opened  in  the  soul 
after  death,  nor  can  be,  for  this  is  the  only  season  of  probation  and  sowinff; 
afterwards  the  tree  lies  as  it  fulls,  wh  ther  in  its  direction  for  heaven  or  helL 
It  is  otherwise  with  infants,  and  snob  as  depart  this  life,  not  having  attained  t* 
the  use  of  their  reason  ;  for  these  not  havinj^  corrupted  nor  alienated  tbem- 
selves  from  God,  nor  confirmed  themselves  in  evil,  are  after  death  committed 
to  the  tuition  of  ang-els,  and  advance,  thror.j^h  wisdom  and  the  knowledge  of 
their  saviour  God,  to  divine  lo'  e,  in  a  certain  progress  to  glory.  I^ok  well 
to  it,  O  man,  who  siandest  here  on  thy  probation  under  the  means  of  instruc- 
tion and  grace,  for  this  only  is  thv  accepted  time,  and  thy  eternal  state  irre- 
versibly dep  nds  on  that  form  of  life  which  thou  gaiuest  heie  and  c*rrie«liritk 
thee  to  the  w»rld  of  spirits. 
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material  organs  formed  from  this  outward  natural  world.     That  this  is 
•o,  will  readily  appear,  when  we  consider,  that  upon  the  ceasing  of 
Ihought,  the  tongue  is  immediately  silent,  and  that  upon  the  wilPs 
refraining  to  exert  its  active  power,  the  limb%  arc  motionless  in  an 
instant.    The  union  of  spirit  witii  matter,  and  the  appearance  of  lifit 
in  the  latter  from  this  union,  may  be  illustrated  from  the  compaiisoa 
of  a  sponge  replete  witli  generous  wine,  from'ihe  rich  juices  in  tlie 
grape  or  apple,  and  the  aromatic  virtue  in  cinnamon  :     Now  express 
these  juices,  and  extract  the  tincture  from  their  containing  vessels 
and  integuments,  and  what  remains  but  insipid  dry  husks  and  fila- 
ments ?     The  case  is  just  the  same  with  the  corporeal  organs,  when 
separated  from  their  vital  principle.     That  from  this  union  of  what  is 
spiritual  with  what  is  natural  in  the  human  constitution,  man  has  his 
denomination  of  a  rational  creature  in  this  lower  world,  appears  from 
the  power  of  arranging  and  analizing  his  thouglits,  and  the  various 
exercises  of  his  understanding :  as  that  of  his  being  a  moral  agent 
does  from  the  regulations  of  his  actions  and  deportment  by  the  rules 
of  honesty  and  decorum  ;  which  hit^h  privileges  he  is  endued  with 
from  the  power  given  to  him  to  receive  influx  from  the  I^ord  through 
Ihe  angelical  heaven^^,  which  are  the  habitations  of  wisdom  and  love^ 
and  consequently  of  rationality  and  morality  in  their  essential  ground. 
It  is  from  the  union  of  these  two  principles  from  both  worlds,  that 
man  is  qualified  to  be  at  once  both  spiritual  and  natural ;  and  that  the 
case  with  him  after  death  is  partly  similar  and  partly  dissimilar.  Is 
because  he  has  then  also  a  real  and  substantial  body,  but  spiritual; 
whereas  that  which  he  is  at  present  invested  with,  is  material  or  na^ 
tural.  Many  suppose  that  the  perceptions  and  coojitations  of  the  mind 
(as  being  spiritual  thinscs)  present  themselves  to  us  naked  and  desti- 
tute of  all  organized  forms;  but  this  is  owing  to  their  ignorance  of 
the  formation  and  offices  of  the  brain  with  the  various  intertextures 
and  convolutions  in  its  cinrritious  and  medullary  substances,  its 
different  glands,  sinews,  and  partitions,  and  numberless  imperceptible 
fibriils,  anil  these  invested  with  its  meninges  and  matres,  [dura  and 
fia]  all  which  afford  infinite  materials  and  receptacles  to  the  mind 
for  the  configuration  of  its  ideas :    Now,  upon  the  good  condition  of 
these  parts' depends  the  soundness  of  the  intellectual  operations,  and 
the  regular  determination  of  the  will  in  this  our  natural  state,  so  that 
a  man  is  deemed  rational  and  moral,  in  proportion  to  the  right  orga- 
nization of  his  mental  forms ;   f<ir  the  rational  sight  of  man,  which  is 
the  understanding,  can  no  more  be  said  to  exist  here  in  this  outward 
world  without  orsrans  properly  adapted  to  the  reception  of  spiritual 
light,  than  tlie  bodily  sight  to  exist  without  eyes ;  and  so  of  the  other 
senses. 

XL 

Thai  the  Receplion  of  this  Influx  is  according  to  the  State  of  Love  and 

Wisdom  in  Man, 

13.  It  has  been  proved  before,  that  man  has  not  a  principle  of  life 
in  himself,  but  is  only  a  recipient  of  life  from  God ;  forasmuch  as 
love  and  wisdom  consti'.nfp  the  true  life  of  man,  aiid  they  bein^  only 
originally  in  God^  be  must  necessarily  be  the  ouly  foautaui  of  his  life ; 
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and  coiisciiueiilly,  as  fur  as  any  man   loves  wisdom,  so  far  he  is  the 
iihare  ol  (iuil,  or  a  rociplacle  of  the  ili\ino  life;  and  on  the  contrary, 
a>  tar  as  any  one  is  in  the  o|>|)(«siU:  love,  uo  far  he  is  not  a  rcc-ipitnt 
Ol  the  di\iiio  but  of  the  hcihs*h   life,  which  in  script ure-laoguage  it 
c^illeii  di'i.th.  Lot  it  he ohbervtd, that  love  and \i isdom  in  (he  abstract 
dv>   ii<»t   ^OlK•^titute  life  it>«eir,  but  are  the  essence  of  it;    whereas  the 
pJt-asMit  kieiisationa  ol  love,  aiid  the  dtli^htful  pereeplions  of  w i^dom, 
wiiich  arr  tiie  ailVi tioiis,  ^ive  to  life  itti  true  and  proper  form,  for 
tiiiough  thi»ni  the  t'88en(:e  \e.sisc  \  of  life  has  its  existence,  :yari*ifnT] 
and  these  are  coniinuiiicat*  d  with  the  vital  inllux  lW»m  God.     This 
ina}  he  illuriiraltd  i'l-yuu  the  jnenial  inllucncei^  of  tiie  li<i:ht  aud  heat  of 
the  sun  in  ^prln^  time,  c);oerlr.!>:  butli  man  and  beast,  and  piving  new 
Itfe  and    fruilful  vigor  to  the  >e>i:et:ible  world:   Just  so  the  sweet 
aile(  ti(Mis  of  love  and  wit^dom  eniar^^e  the  faculties  of  the  soul,  and 
dispose  them  for  the   reception  of  more  copious  influxes,  even  as  a 
im-rry  heart  opens  and  exhiiarates  the  countenance.     Mau,  with  re- 
8))ect  to  lii^  love  and  desire  of  wisdom,  may  be  compared  te  (he 
garden  of  Edeji,  in  which  we  read  were  ti\o  trees,  the  one  of  life,  (he 
ot.ier  of  the  knowled;^*  of  frond  and  evil :  the  tree  of  life  is  the  recep- 
tion of  h)ve  and  \\i^(lum  fr(»m  fiod,  under  a  plenary  sense  and  coo* 
viction  of  his  heii:|z  the  author  of  them,  and  in  dependance  on  him  &f 
the  sole  fountain  of  all  uciodness:    And  the  tree  of  the  know!ed«^  of 
go.-d  and  evil  is  where  any  one  presumptuously  asciibes   love  and 
Wisdom  to  self,  and  so  s'ts  himself  in  the  place  <.f  Gi»d:  To  do  this 
is  the  wiy  essence  of  folly  and  madness,  as  the  former  is  au  indica- 
lioUj  of  true  wlst'.nm.       See  m<Me  on  tliis  subject  in  the  m<  mon.blf 
nnrniiive  in  the  t^a»i^e,   Dc  .Imorr   Corjuiiuuij^o.  132  to  ISO.    I 
shall  here  addiice  an  arcanum  from  Ihei-eh^tial  wot  Id,  in  confirmation 
of  t  i:>  (loclrlne.     The  heavenly  anciels  turn  their  fjires  to  the  Lord, 
as  t(»  ll'ifir  Sim,  but  the  hileriial  an;2:els  turn  their  backs  to  him,  and  so 
reerive  the  iljvii;e  inllux  into  the  evil  alVectioj:s  or  concnpis«:enccs  of 
tht  ir  will,  and  renfler  their  underbtaiidin-r  subservient  and  cdicdicat 
tli»^i«  lo;  wiiereas  ihe  former  reerive  their  inllux  ijito  tlirir  inteih  ctual 
a:rieiii>n/f,  and  re£;:il.de  their  \\ill  by  tb.eir  understanding::  Ifence  it  is 
tiial  these  an»  in  a  srate  of  wisdom,  l)ut  tiie  otherji!  in  a  state  of  folly  ciud 
ina«!iiess  ;   ior  let  it  be  observed,  that  the  seat  of  the  miderslaridir!!  if 
in  the  l;»ain  or  fine  part  of  the  head,  but  tlial  of  the  will  in  the  cerebcl- 
luin  or  l:ind<r-part.     It  is  well  Known,  tl.'at  the  man  who  forsakes  the 
w.iys  ol'  wivtlom,  and  abandons  himseif  to  error  ami  delusion,  bribes 
ai'd  str.iiii'i  his  underslajuiinir  to  invent  ari::unients  accomoiodated  to 
his  ini  limrii  ns,  that  so  he  may  eonlirm  himself  in  his  error,  and  rc- 
co*iii!e  to  liis  miml  the  jKnitiriealion  of  his  corrupt  alTections;  whereas 
tb    '.. i.-e  mnn  mi'\<th  use  of  the  lip:ht  of  trutii,  thai  he  nuiy  <lis^^covcr 
wha    is  wi«Mi;z  in  tii»*  propen«Ions  of  his  will,  tirat  he  mav  brinp;  them 
U:de;'  the  ir.-;i!;;inis  ai:d  correction  of  wis(h>m.     Or,  to  desenbe  these 
two  c!uir.'\cters  in  otJirr  words,  the  ir.i\n  of  wisdom  turns  bis  face  to 
ChI,  .as   be!ir\in.!;  thiit  all  love  and  cor»dncss  can  onlv  come  from 
hl.:^;    t^u'i-cioio  lie  "  trusts  in  the  Lord  wilb  ail  his  heart,  and  leans 
!)(•{  i:nt »  hi>  own  unt'erstandine:,"  Pr<»v.  iii  5.    Aih\  this  is  sij^nified  by 
er;;in;^  .»!  ilie  tree  (»f  life,  Apoc.  ii.  7.     Put  the  foolish  man  tnrneth  his 
h.iik  h">(»e.d,  or  looketii  to  Jiimself  alone  for  Iris  'Supplies  of  :roodDcss 
aAi!  w'l^doLsi,  accoidi;j<;  to  the  character  givvu  of  hLoi  in  Prov.  xxviH. 
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26,  "  He  that  tru^teth  in  his  own  heart,  is  a  fool  "  'J'hiJ?  is  to  eat  of 
(he  tree  of  good  and  evil.  Hence  t^otne  iuipeifoct  loncoption,  at 
least,  may  be  formed,  ho\^  the  eoiitiituffl  i'e('ef)tti>n  of  viiat  inlhix 
from  God  is  accordm;^  to  t'le  Aiaic  or  coudiiion  of  love  and  uisd'om  in 
man;  and  the  laws  of  tiiis  influx  may  he  iartniM*  iliustrated  by  tiie 
fbllowing  companions:  First,  by  the  inthix  of  li;;''it  and  heat  into  ve« 
getables.  whicii  blossom  and  brin<j;  forth  fruit  afl^r  their  kind,  accoid- 
iug  to  the  puilicular  coiiii^urHlion  of  their  I'omptMKnt  tihres  and 
vessels;  or  in  other  words,  according  to  their  receptivity  :  Secondly, 
by  the  influx  of  tne  rays  of  light  into  precious  stones,  whicii  atimit  and 
■riodify  those  rays  into  various  colors,  according;  to  the  particular 
contexture  of  their  parts  or  rece[)tive  powiers  :  And  IhircJiy,  by  the  a|»- 
pearance  of  rainbows  in  certain  optical  glasses  ai.<l  showers  of  rain, 
where  that  pheuorhen  ni  is  exhibited  to  the  eye,  accurding  to  the 
angle  of  incidence  and  the  refractions  of  the  rays,  and  consequently 
according  to  the  reception  of  the  solar  beams.  Similar  to  these  are 
Ihe  operations  of  the  inllux  of  •spiritual  light  from  the  Lord,  as  a  spi- 
citual  sun:  This  influx  into  the  human  mind  never  ceases,  hut  the 
reception  of  it  varies  according  to  tiic  nature  and  qualiiius  of  the 
subject. 

xn. 

T^ini  tJie  TTuman  Understanditisc  niay^  hy  du/t  CvMnre  and  huprnfje- 
mrnt  of  Ifie  rationed  F«icuiiir.s^  fn'  eU.vatcil  cvin  io  a  }}r.i:r('*:  oJ'.Jn- 
gelirfd  IViadotn ;  ami  Ik^.  Hiiiunn  WiU^  if  thtt  Life  hf  fi^ond^  ht  Idn- 
died  inlo  a  VInmr.  qfSeniphic  Utve;  hut  thfn  *;(./;  a}t  tlii  iniion  of 
Ijove  canordif  lafcf  Place  ivhere.  the  Will  and  Vradict  are  conjorinidjle 
to  tlie  diclcUe^  of  Wisd'jnh  in  Uie  Umknlanding. 

14.  By  the  human  mind,  as  has  been  observed  before,  we  am  to 
understand  its  two  principal  facult  es,  the  undirrstandiiii:  and  the  will ; 
the  former  is  the  recept^icle  of  the  'eltsiial  li^ht,  which  in  its  essence 
is  wisdom ;  and  the  latter,  the  receptacle  of  the  celestial  heat,  which 
in  its  essence  is  love ;  and  these  two  proceed  IVom  tise  Lord,  as  a 
spiritual  sun,  by  way  of  influx  universal  and  sinjrnlar,  hito  the  hea- 
Tonly,  and  also  into  this  nntur.il  world,  so  communicating  love  and 
wisdom  both  to  ansrels  and  men.  Jl  is  to  be  noted,  thnt  this  love  €;nd 
wisdom,  as  proccedinjr  frojn  the  I^ord  hy  infliix  inlo  an'xelical  and 
fiuman  souls  are  oriuiinally  in  union  as  one  princ'ij»l<\  hut  are  received 
in  tne  minds  of  both  in  a  divided  slat<'  as  two  principles,  first  the 
light  which  gives  understandins:,  ainl  then  ffraihially  the  love  which 
forms  the  will:  And  this  method  of  pr^Hcedintj  is  by  a  gracious  ap- 
pointment, forasmuch  as  man  is  designed  to  be  a  new  creature  or  re- 
I'ormed,  and  that  by  means  of  the  undei-standiiig,  and  therefore  is  to 
be  instructed  from  his  childhood  in  the  principles  oftnitii  and  good- 
ness, that  he  may  know  how  to  choose  and  ord<»r  his  life  aright,  seeing 
that  the  will  is  to  be  governed  by  i\\e  understanding.  To  tliis  end 
man  is  end  )wcd  with  the  power  anrl  means  of  advancin'.T,  ewn  to 
s^imc  degree  of  angelic  wisdom,  that  bo  all  thin::^  may  go  well  wiili 
him  in  time  and  eternity,  if  he  regidates  the  motions  of  his  will  by  the 
light  of  truth,  and  not  otherwise ;  for  the  hr.nian  v.ill  is  by  nritijre 
yronc  ts  all  kiacU  ef  ovil,aiid  therefore,  if  not  restrained  by  di;?ci<>litie^ 
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man  would  not  stick  at  robbery  or  murder,  or  any  kind  of  wicked- 
ness, to  g;ain  his  own  ends;  consequently,  unless  the  human  intellect 
could  raise  itaeti'  above  the  will  for  Uie  attainment  of  wisdom,  that  so 
it  may  communicate  instruction  to  influence  and  control  the  latteri 
man  would  l>e  no  better  than  a  beast,  his  thoughts  would  be  chained 
down  to  his  natural  passions,  nor  could  he  make  any  excursions  into 
the  intellectual  world,  nor  even  enjoy  the  use  of  speech,  but  would  ex- 
press his  affections  by  inarticulate  sounds  like  the  brute  creaturei. 
Without  such  a  separation  of  his  understanding  from  the  natural  bent 
of  his  will,  he  wouUI  be  rendered  incapable  of  exercising  any  rational 
inquiries  or  conclusions,  and  be  under  the  sole  dominion  of  aoimal 
instinct,  and  so,  being  unable  to  acquaint  himself  with  God   in  tbt 
•tudy  and  knowledge  of  the  works  of  creation,  he  could  have  no  fel- 
low^liip  with  him,  nor  consequently  be  capable  of  a  blessed  imnMl^ 
tality ;  for,  to  all  appearance,  man  thinks  and  acts  as  from  himseUi 
and  this  appearance  of  his  <]oing  so,  is  the  reciprocal  part  on  his  side 
of  his  union  or  communion  with  €rod;  for  without  reciprocation  there 
is  no  conjunction,  as  betwixt  an  active  and  a  passive  there  can  ba 
none,  unless  the  latter  reciprocates  by  re-action.  God  alone  is  the  first 
agent,  and  man  suffers  himself  to  be  acted  upon,  and  re-acts  in  appear- 
ance as  from  himself,  though  in  truth  such  re-actihn,  deeply  considerec^ 
is  nUo  from  God.     What  has  been  here  offered,  if  attentively  consi- 
detird.  may  serve  to  show  the  quality  of  love  in  the  human  will,  wbei 
it  is  elevated  and  influenced  by  a  right  understanding,  and  when  it  is 
not,  and  consequently  what  is  the  quale  or  quality  of  man.    Now  what 
man   is  in  quality  and  condition,  when  his  will-principle  keeps   not 
pace  w^ith  his  understanding,  but  whilst  the  latter  is  employed  oa 
heavenly  tliin«j:s,  the  alfectione  of  the  former  are  set  on  earthly  things, 
shall  be  illustrated  by  Hio  following  comparisons:    Such  a  one  may 
ho  likened  to  an  i'a;j:k%  which,  soaring  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  air^ 
epie.s  his  prey  upon  the  grounil,  and  suddenly  descends  to  feast  on 
garbaije;  or  to  t)ie  ailulterer,  who,  after  extolling  the  virtue   of  chas- 
tity, in  company  with  his  friend^,  presently  withdraws  to  commit  lewd- 
ness with  U'l^  paramour;    or  to  some  sly  thief,  who,  being  appointed 
to  keep  watch  for  tlie  security  of  the  garrison,  on  spying  some  booty 
at  a  distance,  quits  his  station  to  pla^vthe  robber:    Such  is  the  man 
whose  will  and  .ilfertions  correspond  not  to  the  improvement  of  an 
ex.'dted  understanding,  hut  are  sunk  in  grossnes.s  and  sensuality :  Far 
otherwise  is  it  with  those  happy  souls,  uho,  by  the  salutary  documents 
and  influence  of  their  intellectual  attainments,  tuhdue  the  irregular 
proppiiwities  of  their  nature.     In  these  the  understanding  and  will  join 
i:i  amif-ahle  confederacy  ;  wisdom  and  love  are  inseparably  coiyoinei 
in  marriage- oniou^  and  their  lot  is  with  ansrels  in  bliss  eternal. 

(To  be  continued. ) 
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AN  HIEROGLYPHIC  KEY 

TO 

NATURAL  AND  SPIRITUAL  MYSTERIES. 

[fir  SHANUEL  SWEDlCNBOafiJ 
EXAMPLE  IX. 

Perfect  order  constitutes  harmonj,  harmonj  begets  beauty,  and 
these  renew  and  preserve  nature.  But  imperfect  order  produces  dis- 
Imnnonjy*  disharmony  begets  deformity^and  these  penrert  and  destroy 
•atttre. 

The  affection  of  true  harmony  begets  jurundity,  jucundity  begets 
Joy,  and  these  refresh  and  enliven  the  animal  spirit  and  mind.  But 
disharmony  begets  ii!\jucundity,  injucundity  begets  sadness,  and  these 
iigure  and  extinguish  the  animal  spirit  and  mind. 

The  love  of  the  supreme  good  begets  happiness,  happiness  begeta 
beaven,  and  these  render  the  soul  blessed,  and  exalt  its  spiritual  life. 
But  the  love  of  evil  begets  unhappiness,  uuhappiness  begets  hell,  and 
flieae  bring  upon  the  soul  damnation,  which  is  spiritual  death. 


Corre3pondenef>8.  (1.)  Affection  and  love;  for  all  affection,  whick 
is  grateful  to  the  mind,  may  be  called  its  love  :  but,  properly  speak- 
ing, love  is  a  spiritual  worft,  to  which  correspond  conconl,  unanimity, 
and,  in  the  class  of  naturals,  conjunction,  and  connexion :  yet  not- 
withstanding ttiis,  love  also  corresponds  to  affection,  when  the  subject 
treated  of  is  harmony,  in  which  is  such  concord  and  connexion.  (2.) 
True  harmony,  supretne  good ;  for  nothing  can  affect  the  animal  spirit 
or  mind  with  pleasure,  but  what  partakes  of  the  nature  of  harmony. 
However,  harmony  is  not  a  spiritual  word,  but  good  is,  which  cor- 
responds to  harmony  in  proportion  as  it  produces  jucundity.  Tha 
same  holds  good  with  respect  to  disharmony  and  evil.  Thus,  at  the 
creation,  wlien  ail  things  were  pronounced  by  Qod  to  be  good,  the 
meaning  is,  that  they  all  mutually  corresponded  to  each  other ;  that  m 
to  say,  nature  and  the  world  corresponded  with  man  and  his  mind, 
and  the  human  mind  corresponded  with  the  Deity,  so  that  there  waa 
no  occasion  for  instruction,  inasmuch  as  every  thing  subsisted  in  per- 
fect harmony.,  (3.)  Beauty,  jucundity,  joy,  happincsSf  heaven.  Beauty 
or  comeliness  is  a  natural  word  ;  but  is  not  always  considered  as  such, 
for  it  renults  from  harmony  and  the  perfect  order  of  things.  Jucun- 
dity is  predicated  of  the  animal  spirit,  and  joy  of  the  human  mind. 


•  The  tmnslttor  fiiuU  himself  oMij^ed  to  use  the  words  ditharmony^jfieim(Hty, 
Itc.  for  the  s.ike  of  preserving  a  reg-ular  series  in  iht-  correspondt  ni  expres- 
ii«ns  i  though  he  is  sensible  they  d*  not  sound  so  well  to  an  English  ear. 
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which  have  their  existence  iu  the  animal  kingthim  alone,  ijaiipluei^ 
is  predicatc^d  of  the  mind  8e|>arate  from  the  body,  and  corirpriseb  all 
ihejucundiii^e  in  the  universe.  But  heaven  si gniliesjdy  in  itb  uhnoat 
perfection,  and,  indeed,  the  joy  of  all  in  each,  and  of  t-acli  iu  21II, 
^'hich  in  other  worils  is  termed  eelcHtiat  joy.  As  thi^  i&i  im  iTnthie,  dim! 
admits  of  no  comparison  witli  our  joy,  it  is  therefore  called  hta?tn, 
by  wliich  also  we  are  to  understand  the  heavenly  society  itself.  ^4.) 
Dtjbrmiiij^  injaninditif^  mdness^  unhappiiicsa,  hell.  As  tlate  arc  the 
direct  oppoRttes  to  the  iiorej^oin^,  it  follow:^,  that  they  bear  a  hiuiilar 
relation  or  proportion  to  each  other.  .5.)  Pervert,  vtjtare^  coKdcmn, 
Pervert  is  a  natunil  uoni ;  injure,  or  evil  iittrcut,  pri/periy  speakiue»  if 
applied  to  the  animal  kingdom  ;  and  tiie  word  coiuittnn  or  damHj  at 
Ui^ed  in  common,  i8  spirilual,  seeing  it  in  the  soul  tiiat  suffers  torment 
and  death  eternal.  '6.)  Destroy,  fxlinguidh,  spiriiHally  kill.  Nature 
may  be  destroyed  ;  the  mind  or  life  may  be  extinj^uished;  but  tbc 
aoul  c»n  never  die,  except  it  he  ."^fiiiitually  by  damnation. 

Conjirmation  of  the,  prnpo.\itwHS.  (1.)  'i'hat  perfect  order  producef 
hai*mony,  and  harmony  beauty,  or  the  perfection  of  form  ;  and  that 
tliei^e  renew  and  eslahlLsh  nature,  is  evident  even  from  the  lijdU  of  ua- 
ture:  it  ih  also  conhrmed  from  the  harmonies  of  seeing,  hearingi  arid 
all  the  other  senses  in  the  animni  Kintrdom,  both  external  and  intemali 
which  are  never  exercised  hut  they  yield  refreshment;  and  itkewiM 
from  love  wtiich  co^^e^iprlnds  to  harmony,  seeing  that  this  unites 
minds.  Hence  it  was,  that  Pythagoran  ascribed  all  things  to  harmoniei, 
and  that  the  most  ancient  philosoj)lier.s  asserted  that  every  thing  uai 
formed,  Kijp|;()ri"d.  and  preserved  by  a  certain  love,  feihce  then  we  can- 
not  but  admit  of  the  reality  of  thin,  it  of  course  followKas  equally  true, 
tliat  thiniM  di^harmonir  pervert  ami  destroy.  (2.)  That  the  love  of 
tiie  supreme  tfood  beu;etR  happiness,  will  appear  as  a  plain  cowr- 
e|ucnce,  if  we  hut  cfMisider  what  is  meant  by  the  supreme  good^ 
namely,  \\\i\i  it  is  no  other  th.in  God  iiimself,  and  that  he  is  love ;  aud 
it  is  impoK^i!;jf>  that  union  with  Rurh  good,  thmugh  love,  can  ever  lull 
place  without  the  l>Iessin*r  of  haf>f)ine»is  and  heavenly  joy. 

Ri(/f^.  ;1.)  Then^jire  inriny  tl.ings  in  the  class  of  naturab,  which 
•annot  hcpnp{:os^«l  in  (hat  of  spirituals;  therefore  we  niu^t  substitute 
A)0!?e  thinj^s  wrsitli  do  exist,  ahd  wliich  ap|»ear  to  have  the  in-tatcst 
agreement  with  them  :  ah  fi^r  instance,  when  speakini^of  nature,  the 
word  flmirui  iio)i  may  be  U'^ed  :  wlien  of  corporeal  life,  then  the  term 
rniiinvJifm  or  (kuik  ;  but  when  the  subject  treated  of  is  the  soul, 
wifiirh  in  it?  esst^nce  is  spiiitual,  that  <'annot  be  said  to  be  destroyed, 
•xtinii^uibhed,  or  to  die  ;  yet  the  cliirf  essence  of  its  life,  namely,  its 
h:ipp-n»'ss,  may  be  eaid  \offfrish,  and  its  connexion  with  the  Deity  di*- 
solvrd,  wh!<l)  is  spiritual  death  and  the  pains  of  hell.  (2..  'Ihere  if 
•I'leii  found  a  word  exfiressive  of  some  natural  quaUty,  wiiieh  may  be 
rcntlprt?d  by  several  others  in  the  se(  ond  class ;  thus,  harmony  and 
•omeliness  mtjy  hi*  rendered  by  jucundity,  pleasantness,  gladness. joy, 
and  imiumerahle  olhtTs  ;  for  to  every  sense  tliere  is  annexed  its  t»\ia 
j;irnndily  aixl  harmony,  n'lmely,  ohe  Kind  to  the  inMc.  aiiother  to 
Kinellii:!:.  anot!^ T  to  hearing,  another  to  seeing,  another  to  tiie  animal 
tpii'f>.  aiiti  another  to  tiie  rational  mind  In  the  followintr  exumplef 
ihf-.  word  mntnjicriiion  occurs,  to  which  corre?pontls  \hv  sen.*4;*iion  both 
•f  seeing  and  hearing,  as  aUo  percujitioB  and  the  aadwataautng.    li 
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like  tiifiniior  will  he  found  spiritual  words,  which  have  for  their  cor- 
re.-«poiideult>  many  thiaj^d  iu  the  natural  and  animal  classes ;  as^  good, 
CTJI,  ice. 


EXAMPLE    X. 

Harmony  alone  conjoins  natural  beings,  and  sustains  the  world :  but 
ditfhnrmony  disjoins,  and  destroys  tlie  world. 

Concord  alone  consociutes  souls  and  minds,  and  preserves  ao- 
ciclios  :  but  di^iv  ord  dis8ociate8  and  destroys  societies. 

Love  alone  unites  souls  to;;ether,  and  forms  an  heavenly  so-' 
•iety  :  but  hatred  separates  souls,  and  gives  rise  to  an  infernal  8«- 
•iely. 


Correspondences.  (\.^  IlarmfniyyCmiconly  Mnammily,  love.  Har- 
noiiy  it<  a  woitl  }»nri>!y  natural :  contv^rd  is  a  word  hclonging  to  the 
animal  class,  beransr  it  is  predu  atcd  of  hearts  :  so  in  like  manner  is 
unanimity,  this  ImYing  n*liition  to  4uiimal  8|firit9.  Moreover,  if  wc 
consider  concord  as  a  viitiic,  it  hclono^s  to  tlie  rational  mind  Love 
in  i^eneral  is  a  spiritual  uord  ;  but  when  considered  as  to  its  specicc 
or  particular  relations,  there  are  iiiany  loves,  which  sijrnify  affections, 
as  the  love  of  a  companion,  a  pai'*'nt,  our  oR'spiino:,  and  country,  con- 
jugal love,  the  love  of  I'lo  sex,  that  of  honor,  of  riches,  of  tlie  world, 
of  heaven.  (2.)  DUharmott/j,  discord,  haired.  Tht  se  in  like  manner 
arc  ackiiowledj!:e(l  to  be  iorrcspondcnccs.  ,3.)  Cotijoin,  consociate^ 
unite*  Conjoin  is  a  natural  wor<l ;  consociatc  in  animal,  because  it  ia 
a[>oken  of  C(mipatiions ;  and  to  be  unitetl  is  to  be  most  strictly  con- 
joiii'Ml,  after  tlie  manner  of  souls,  when  assimilated  with  tlieir 
aqua  Is. 

Coiifirmalion  of  the  propositions.  Similar  to  this  is  that  vulsrar 
axiom,  By  concord  small  tl:iriirs  increase,  but  by  discord  they  perish. 
Hence  the  reason  is  evident,  why  love  anil  concord  are  the  bond  of 
aociety  and  union  of  minds,  viz.  because  they  are  to  society  what 
harmony  is  to  nature  itself,  lor  harmony  corres|)onds  to  concord  and 
lov<;.  \V'hy  harmony,  concorfl,  and  love,  have  such  properties,  m&f 
be  gathered  from  analojpes,  aifti  even  from  geometry  ilsel£ 


BXAMPLE   XI. 

Harmony  of  natural  beings  exists  not  without  a  bojgjnning;  of  har- 
nony  in  superior  nature  itself,  which  conjoins  individual  tilings  uni- 
Yer8ally,and  the  universe  individually. 

Concord  of  human  minds  exists  not   without  a  be^niyng  of  con* 
aord  in  some  superior  love,  which  consociates  individuui  aiiJidi 
Taraally,  and  universal  sacivty  indiTidiially. 
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Mutual  love  of  souls  exists  not  without  the  beginuing  ol  love  ii 
God  himself,  who  unites  individual  souls  universally,  and  the  universal 
keavenly  society  niost  individually. 


CanfirmaHon  of  the  propositions.  (1.)  That  there  is  a  beginning  of 
harmony  in  superior  nature,  follows  from  the  co-ordination  and  &ubo^ 
diu^tion  of  all  things  throughout  nature ;  for  uuless  superior  thingi 
governed  inferior,  these  latter  could  in  no  wise  be  "preserved  in  any 
connexion,  neither  couid  tliey  subsist;  for  ttiat  which  has  no  beginnings 
is  without  existence:*  the  atmospiiercs  are  kept  in  their  proper  con- 
nexion by  the  more  pure  and  perfect  airs ;  so  is  the  universal  world 
by  its  sun,  the  animal  body  by  its  soul,  and  so  on.  (2.)  Neither  can 
the  concord  of  human  minds  exist  without  deriving  its  origin  from  a 
superior  or  more  universal  love,  as  the  lo\e  of  honesty,  of  virtue,  of 
our  country,  of  gain,  and  similar  things  which  promote  the  consocia* 
lion  of  minds.  Love  towards  God  is  the  supreme  and  most  exalted 
ef  all  loves :  O !  that  every  individual  possessed  it!  Uow  would  their 
•ouls  and  minds  be  cotyoined !  Then  of  a  truth  should  we  have  a 
transcript  of  heaven  upon  earth,  and  the  kingdom  of  God  wouki  ap* 
pear!  (3.)  Whatever  conjoins,  cousociates,  and  unites  universal^^ 
that  also  does  the  same  singidarly  or  individually  ;  for  there  cannot 
be  any  such  thing  as  universal  action,  without,  at  the  same  time,  sup- 
posing  that  which  is  singular  or  individual,  an  universal  being  nothing 
without  singulars ;  of  these  it  is  compounded,  uikI  becomes  and  is  de- 
nominated universal.  But  the  quality  of  tlic  universal  is  kiiov\n  from 
the  singulars  that  form  it,  as  that  of  the  singulars  is  known  from  the 
universal.  (4.)  Hence  it  follows,  that  no  ont^  can  love  his  neighbor, 
unless  he  loves  God;  neitiier  can  any  one  love  God,  unless  at  the i^nmt 
lime  he  loves  his  neighbor :  so  that  the>^e  loves  are  conjoined  t*- 
fethcr,  as  links  in  a  chain,  or  as  one  tiling  depends  upon  another. 


EXAMPLE   XII. 

There  is  a  natural  necessity  that  every  substance  regards  another 
as  itself,  and  an  aggregate  of  similar  substances  as  many  selves ;  but 
(hat  each  should  regard  superior  substances,  from  which  it  takes  iti 
•ssence  and  nature,  as  above  itself,  to  which  it  is  subjected  by  ths 
pure  connexion  and  harmony  of  things. 


•  To  this  it  msy  be  objected,  "  Then  God  Itiniself,  being"  without  heginninjf , 
Blur  Iikeui>^r>  have  no  existence"  Dut  tins  is  not  a  just  intertncc,  for  the 
subject  tre.\te(l  of  is  a'eated nutttre,  and  th(  argumeni  runs  thus:  Kv»r)  su- 
bordinate bcinjf  in  natnit  o.  t-.s  its  existence  to  an  .mmediate  superior  cause^and 
this  again  to  Another  .still  higher,  till  it  terminates  in  the  cause  ot  all  cauffvs, 
^■hich  is  Gck!,  u  ho  being  th.  bes^innin^  iuelft  it  cannot  pnssibh  be  s» id  of 
him,  that  he  has  a  bej^innmt^  ;  fur^this  uould  be  as  absuidas  19  yay,  tlia*  one 
Jlru  §(imff  owes  iU  exaien(;e  to  aaoUier/r«;  caoae.  Ta- 
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It  i8  the  first  and  last  law  of  society,  as  well  on  earth  as  in  heayen, 
that  erery  one  lore  his  neighbor  as  himself,  a  society  as  many  selves, 
and  God  more  than  himself,  to  whose  guidance  and  government  he 
should  ever  submit  himself  (rom  a  principle  of  pure  love. 


Correspondences,  Natural  necessityy  law.  All  laws  stamped  open 
nature  are  necessary  and  geometrical,  but  not  by  way  of  contingeiiey 
and  frbitraiy  determination,  since  they  depend  not  upon  any  thing  of 
will ;  for  which  reason  they  are~not  termed  laws,  but  necessities. 

Confirmation  of  the  propositions.  That  every  mundane  substance 
regards  another  neither  more  nor  less  than  itself  is  evident  from  the 
action  and  re-action  of  their  individual  parts,  as  well  as  from  tbeir  con- 
aociation  ;  [or  propensity  of  adhering  together]  for  in  whatever  pro- 
poftion  is  their  state  of  passivity,  in  that  same  degree  is  their  activity ; 
DOT  do  they  superadd  any  thing  from  theilr  own  proprium,  as  if  to  out-do 
their  neighboring  substances,  unless  it  proceed  from  real  superiority 
of  natural  power  and  perfection ;  much  less  is  the  one  for  exalting 
ibielf  above  the  rest  If  we  scrutinize  minutely  into  the  matter,  we 
ahall  Snd,  that  this  essential  law  is  so  implanted  in  nature  itself,  that 
.withoat  its  most  strict  observance  in  whole  and  in  part,  the  system  of 
the  world  could  by  no  means  either  have  existed  or  now  subsist ;  for 
were  any  one  substance  to  aim  at  a  prevalency  over  another  of  equal 
weight,  magnitude  and  power,  that  would  immediately  become  ex- 
ceatric,  quit  its  proper  atmosphere,  and  occasion  a  total  destruction  of 
general  equilibrium. 


EXAMPLE   XIII. 

Every  thing  that  is  harmonic,  is  m  itself  beautiful ;  but  whatever  is 
disharmonic,  is  in  itself  deformed :  yet  in  the  shade,  that  which  is  de- 
formed, often  appears  beautiful,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  latter  is  fre- 
quently mistaken  for  the  former :  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  have 
light  in  order  to  discover  whether  or  not  the  thing  be  really  such  as 
it  appears. 

'Every  thing  good  and  evil,  as  what  is  delightful  and  undelightful,  is 
perceived  in  a  natural  way  by  the  senses :  tlirough  ignorance  we  are 
often  deceived  in  judging  of  good  and  evil :  wherefore  we  have  need 
of  the  understanding  rightly  to  discern  whether  it  be  really  good  or 
really  evil,  or  whether  it  counterfeits  the  good. 

Every  thing  divine  is  in  itself  the  supreme  good,  but  every  thiag 
diabolical  is  in  itself  the  greatest  evil :  to  this  corporeal  understand- 
ing, which  is  only  the  shadow  of  understanding,  and  (comparatively 
speaking)  no  better  than  sleep,  it  often  happens,  that  what  is  the 
greatest  evil,  appears  as  if  it  were  the  supreme  good ;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  diabolical  assumes  the  air  of  the  divine :  therefore,  whem 

Vol.  II.  65  Ab.  \V, 
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the  Bun  'and  beaming  light  of  wisdom  shall  shine  forth,  as  in  the  last- 
judgment,  every  one  shall  perceive  and  recognise  in  himself  what  i9 
good,  and  what  is  evil  about  him  ;  and  the  one  shall  no  longer  be 
able  to  counterfeit  or  put  on  the  resemblance  of  tlie  other. 


Correspondences.  Shade,  ignorance^  obscure  understandhig,  Ab 
light  corresponds  to  intelligence,  (see  Examp.  vti.  viii.)  so  does  shade 
to  ignorance,  and  also  to  an  obscure  understanding  respectively  to 
one  that  is  clear,  such  as  departed  souls  enjoy. 

Conjbmwtionof  iheproposilione.,  (1.)  That  every  thing  harmonic 
is  in  itself  beautiful 'and  comely,  and  that  every  thing  good  and  de- 
lightful is  perceived  in  a  natural  way  by  the  senses,  is  evident  from 
experience  :  for  whatever'  is  sweet,  that  the  tongue  tastes ;  whatever 
is  consonant  with  harmony  and  symmetry,  that  the  ear  hears ;  and 
whatever  is  beautiful,  that  the  eye  sees.  So  also  does  the  rational 
mind  perceive  what  is  good  and  evil,  for  of  these  we  have  a  natural 
knowledge ;  but  then  various  causes  conspire  to  darken  and  diminisb 
this  knowledge,  which,  however,  originate  in  ourseives.  Lest,  there- 
fore, we  should  mistake  evil  for  good,  we  are  endued  with  an  under- 
standing, whose  subject  is  truth  or  quality ;  that  is  to  say,  we  are 
thereby  to  judge  of  the  quality  of  tilings,  or,  in  other  words,  to  dn- 
cover  what  a  thing  is,  whether  it  be  really  good,  or  only  apparently 
so,  when  at  the  same  time  in  itself  it  is  evil,  and  vice  versa.  (2.)  That 
in  the  last  judgment  every  one  shall  clearly  perceive  in  himself  the 
quality  of  his  former  actions,  and  (heir  merit  or  demerit,  the  holy 
scriptures  leave  beyond  a  doubt.  It  is  the  same  with  respect  to  the 
thinl  part  of  the  comparison,  viz.  between  the  light  of  tlie  sun  and  di- 
vine light,  which  is  wisdom  ;  for  God  is  called  the  sun  of  wisdom  ; 
and  as  the  sun  by  its  light  discovers  every  quality  of  an  object,  so 
God  by  his  wisdom,  when  he  shall  manifest  himself  in  his  full  glory, 
will  discover  in  a  moment  all  that  is  divine,  and  all  that  is  diabolical  in 
every  man,  insomuch  that  they  cannot  but  actually  recognise  and 
discern  it  in  themselves,  their  own  conscience  being  the  judge ;  for 
every  one,  from  th(»  state  of  his  soul,  as  formed  in  the  body,  bhall 
perceive  the  minutest  particulars,  [of  his  past  life]  the  instant  be  is 
surrounded  with  tlie  light  of  wisdom,  in  tlic  presence  of  which  nothuj^ 
can  remain  hidden. 


EX.\MrLE    XIV. 


The  sun  is  the  fountain  of  all  light  in  its  world,  neither  is  it  tlie 
cause  of  shade,  but  shade  is  the  privation  of  light.  The  sun  is  never 
deprived  of  light,  but  terrestrial  bodies  obstruct  the  free  passage  of  its 
rays,  and  thus  give  rise  to  darkness. 

God  is  the  fountain  of  all  intelligence  in  his  heaven,  neither  is  be  the 
cause  of  ignorance,  but  ignorance  is  the  privation  of  intelligence. 
The  soul  is  never  deprived  of  intelligence,  but  the  objects  of  thought 
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or  corporeal  and  worldly  enda,  are  impediments  to  the  progress  of  itB 
f ntelKgence ;  hence  comes  ignorance  of  truth  or  folly. 

God  is  the  fountain  of  .all  wisdom  in  his  heaven,  neither  is  he  the 
cause  of  insipience,*  but  inaipience  is  the  privation  of  wisdom.  God 
18  never  deprived  of  wisdom,  but  the  loves  of  the  body  and  of  the 
florid  are  obstructions  to  the  influx  of  wisdom  from  God,  and  thus 
give  rise  to  insanity. 


Ctnrespondefices.  (1.)  Shade,  ignorance,  tnsipience.  See  above, 
Examp.  13.  Shade  also  corresponds  to  obscure  understanding: 
thus  again,  darkness,  ignorance  of  truth,  folly,  insanity.  Now  that 
light,  intelligence,  and  wisdom,  mutually  correspond  to  each  other, 
seems  very  natural  even  on  a  slight  reflection ;  hence  it  is,  that  all 
those  qualities  which  are  attributed  to  light,  are  equally  applied  to  the 
understanding,  such  as  clarity,  perspicuity,  &lc  ;  so  the  spirit  of  truth 
is  said  to  be  the  spirit  of  light,  and  angels  are  called  angels  of  light. 
That  they  correspond,  is  evident  from  the  human  understanding, 
which  is  bom  and  perfected  by  means  of  sight,  and  light.  (2.)  Ter- 
restrial olfjects,  corporeal  and  norldly  ends,  loves  of  the  body  and  of  the 
fcorld.  Ends  are  always  the  objects  of  the  understanding  or  thought, 
and  signify  the  same  things  as  loves  ;  for  whatever  we  regard  as  an 
end,  that  also  we  love.  That  these  ends  and  loves  are  impedimenta 
to  the  influx  and  love  of  true  intelligence  und  wisdom,  is  well  known,  for 
from  this  very  source  does  all  human  insanity  originate. 

Confirmation  of  the  propodlions.  That  the  soul  is  the  fountain  of 
all  intelligence,  or  the  real  principle  of  intelligence  in  its  own  little 
world,  see  Examp.  vii.  viii,  where  the  same  subject  is  treated  of;  and 
that  it  IS  always  in  a  state  of  intelligence,  although  the  body  be  in  a 
state  of  ignorance,  as  hi  infancy,  sleep,  or  insanity:  but  wearendW 
.speaking  of  ignorance  of  truth,  or  folly. 


EXAMPLE   XV. 

Light  reveals  the  quality  of  an  object,  4>r  the  quality  of  an  object 
appears  according  to  the  state  of  light ;  for  an  object  is  not  always 
really  such  as  it  appears  to  be. 

Intelligence  discovers  the  truth  of  a  thing,  but  the  truth  of  a  thing 
appears  according  to  the  state  of  intelligence ;  for  that  is  not  always 
true,  which  is  thought  to  be  so.  • 

Wisdom  manifests  the  goodness  of  a  thing,  but  the  goodness  of  a 
thing  appears  according  to  the  state  of  wisdom ;  for  that  is  not  always 
good,  which  we  believe  to  be  such. 


«*i^hM*a 


*  Lack  of  wisdom. 
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Correspondences.  (1.)  The  quality  of  an  olfjecl,  the  truih  of  a  iking^ 
and  the  goodness  qfa  thing.  Mere  light  discovers  what  an  ol^t  is, 
as  for  instance,  whether  it  he  a  stone,  a  tree,  or  an  animal,  and  what  is 
its  external  figure  or  form,  and  even  its  internal,  if  it  he  a  transparent 
object :  but  intelligence  discovers  the  real  quality  of  a  thing,  or  in 
other  worfis,  examines  into  and  traces  out  the  truth  of  a  matter;  for  it 
is  entirely  the  province  of  tt^  intellect  to  investigate  truths.  Now 
goodness  or  good  appertains  to  wisdom,  which  does  not  inteUectnaUly 
consider  mi^ereiy  that  a  thing  is,  but  carefully  inquires  of  what  natnre 
and  quality  it  is,  for  tlie  thing  of  itself  is  manifest,  if  so  be  it  is  in  har- 
monic correspondence,  as  was  observed  above,  Examp.  xiiL  (2.) 
Oidecty  thing.  Object  hath  relation  to  light,  but  thing  to  the  under- 
standing. (3.)  Appear,  think,  believe.  Things  appear  in  the  lif^t, 
are  thought  in  the  understanding,  and  believed  from  intelligence. 

Confirmation  of  the  propositions.  The  reason  why  intelligeDca 
discovers  truth,  is  because  the  subject  of  the  understanding  ia  truth ; 
but  the  sul^ect  of  wisdom  is  good.  Now  good  is  all  that  which  we  love, 
desire,  covet,  will,  and  make  the  end  of  our  pursuits ;  but  evil  is  all  that 
to  which  we  are  averse.  In  order,  therefore,  to  know  for  acertamty, 
whether  the  thing  be  really  good,  which  we  believe  to  be  sucll,  we 
are  endowed  with  an  understanding  capable  of  discerning  the  truth  or 
quality  of  good. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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(//I  continiialion  from  page  455.) 

*'  And  he  shall  bring  him  cither  to  a  door  or  to  a  post*' — that 
hereby  is   si<;niried  a  slate   of  truth  confirmed  and  implanted  with 
spiritual  good,  appears  from  the  signification  of  a  door,  as  denoting 
the  introduction  of  truth  to  good  :  in  this  case,  of  truth  confirmed 
and  implanted,   which  is  signified   by  a  Hebrew  man-servant  after 
a  service  of  six  years  ;    and   since  a  door  denotes  introduction,  it 
also   denotes   communication,    for  by    [or  through]    a  door  one 
chamber  communicales  with  another ;  and  from  the  signification  of 
a  ppst,  as  denoting  the  coi^Junction  of  that  truth  with  good,  for  a 
post  is  betwixt  two  chambers,  and  conjoins  them  :   who  cannot  see 
that  this  ritual  concerning  men-servants,  who  were  to  remain,  con- 
tains in  it  an  arcanum,  and  indeed  a  divine  arcanum,  far  it  was 
dictated  and  commanded  by  Jehovah  from  mount  Sinai :  they  who  do 
not  believe  that  there  is  any  thing  more  holy  or  divine  in  the  Word, 
than  what  appears  in  uie  letter,  must  needs  wonder,  that  these  and 
several  things  besides,  which  are  contained  in  this  cliapter  and  in  the 
following,  were  dictated  viva  voce  by  Jehovah ;  for  they  appear  in  the 
letter  to  be  such  things  as  are  contained  in  the  laws  of  nations  ;   as 
this  concerning  men  servants,  that  such  of  them  as  were  not  willing  to 
go  forth  from  service,  should  be  brought  to  a  door  or  to  a  post,  and 
should  have  an  ear  bored  through  with  an  awl  by  iWr  loni;  this,  in 
tlfe  sense  of  the  letter,  doth  not  suvor  of  any  thing  divine,  but  stilt  it 
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is  most  divine ;  nevertheless,  this  doth  not  appear  except  by  the 
internal  sense ;  the  internal  sense,  is,  that  they  who  are  in  truths 
alone,  and  noCin  correspondent  good,  but  still  in  the  delight  of  tha 
remembrance  of  spiritual  goods,  have  some  communication  and  con- 
junction with  spiritual  good ;  this  was  represented  by  the  ear  of  the 
man-servant  being  bored  through  at  a  door  or  at  a  post  by  his  lord, 
for /door  denotes  communication,  a  oost  denotes  conjunction,  the 
ear  denotes  obedience,  and  to  bore  it  through  with  an  awl  is  repre- 
aentative  of  the  state  in  which  he  was  to  remain ;  thus  the  angels, 
who  are  attendant  on  man  whilst  he  reads  this  Word,  perceive  these 
things ;  for  the  angels  do  not  think  of  a  door,  nbr  of  a  poat,  nor  of  as 
ear  and  its  boring,  nor  even  of  a  man-servant,  but  instead  thereof  they 
think  of  the  aforesaid  communication  and  conjunction ;  for  the  angels 
are  in  the  intelligence  of  such  things,  because  they  are  in  li^t ;  and 
the  things  presented  to  them  are  spiritual  and  celestial,  but  not  natural 
and  worldly,  such  as  are  the  things  contained  in  the  sense  of  the  letter 
of  the  Word,  for  the  sense  of  the  letter  of  the  Word  is  natural  and 
worldly,  but  its  internal  sense  is  spiritual  and  celestial ;  the  former  is 
lor  men,  the  latter  for  angels ;  hence  by  the  Word  there  is  communis 
cation  and  conjunctien  of  heaven  with  man ;  that  the  arcana,  which  are 
contained  in  this  process  of  the  men-servants  remaining  with  their 
lord,  may  be  further  manifested,  it  may  be  expedient  to  say  from  what 
ground  it  is  that  door  and  post  signify  communication  and  conjunction ; 
angels  and  spirits  have  habitations,  which  appear  altogether  as  those 
which  are  in  the  world ;  and  whati^  an  arcanum,  all  and  singular  things 
which  appear  in  their  habitations,  are  significative  of  spiritual  things  ; 
they  flow  forth  also  from  the  spiritual  things  which  are  l|i  heaven,  and 
which  are  thence  in  their  minds ;  the  communications  of  truth  with  good 
are  presented  there  by  doors,  conjunctions  by  posts,  and  other  things 
by  the  chambers  themselves,  by  the  courts,  by  the  windows,  and  by  the 
various  decorations:  that  this  is  the  case,  is  incredible  to  man  at  this 
day,  especially  if  he  be  a  mere  natural  man,  because  such  things  are 
not  manifested  before  the  senses  of  the  body,  nevertheless,  that 
such  things  were  seen  by  the  prophets,  when  their  interiors  were  opea 
into  heaven,  is  evident  from  the  Word;  they  have  also  been  apper- 
ceived  and  seen  by  myself  a  thousand  tinies ;  I  have  also  frequently 
heard  them  say,  that  the  doors  of  their  chambers  w^re  open  whea 
their  thoughts  were  communicated  fiFlth  roe,  and  that  they  were  shut 
when  they  were  not  communicated;  hence  it  is  that  mention  is  made 
of  doors  in  the  Word,  where  the  subject  treated  of  is  concerning 
communication,  as  in  Isaiah,  '*  Gk>  away  my  people,  enter  into  thy 
chambers,  and  shut  thy  door  after  thee,  hide  thyself  as  for  a  little  mo» 
ment,  until  anger  passeth  away,"  xxvi.  20,  vdiere  to^shut  the  door  after 
them,  until  anger  passeth  away,  denotes  non-communications  with  evils, 
which  arc  anger.  And  in  Malachi,  *'  Will  he  receive  froib  your  faces, 
saith  Jehovah  Zebaoth ;  who  also  among  you  mil  rather  shut  the  doors^ 
nor  will  ye  kindle  a  light  upon  mine  altar  in  vain,"  i.  9,  10,  where  ta 
shut  the  doors  denotes  not  to  commnnicateVith  holy  or  divine  things. 
And  in  Zechariah,  *'  Open  thy  doors,  O  Lebanon,  tiiat  the  fire  may 
devour  thy  cedars,"  xi.  1 ;  to  open  the  doors  denotes  to  give  passage 
or  communication.    And  in  David, "  He  coifimaiided  the  asthers  fimi 
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above,  he  opened  the  doors  of  the  heavens,^  Psalm  IxxTiii.  23,  where 
to  open  the  doors  of  the  heavens  denotes  to  give  communication  with 
the  truths  and  goods  which  are  from  the  Lord  in  the  heavens.    Again, 
**  /  have  chosen  to  stand  at  the  door  in  the  house  of  my  God,  Tratlicr] 
than  to  dwell  in  the  tents  of  impiety,"  Psalm  Ixxxiv.  10,  where  to 
•tand  at  the  door  denotes  to  communicate  abroad  with  good,  i^hich 
is  the  house  of  Ciod.    Again,   '*  Lift  up  your  heads,  O  ye  gates, 
be  ye  lifted  up,  ye  doors  of  the  woridy  that  the  King  of  Glory  may 
enter,"  Psalm  xxiv.  7,  9 ;  the  doors  of  the  world  t>eing  lifted  up,  de- 
notes the  opening  and  elevation  of  hearts  to  the  Lord,  who  is  the  king 
of  glory,  and  thereby  the  giving  communication,  that  is,  that  he  may 
flow-in  with  the  good  of  charity  aiid  the  truth  of  faith ;    the  Lord  is 
called  the  king  of  glory  from  truth  which  is  derived  from  good.     And 
in  Isaiah,  '*  Jehovah  said  to  His  anointed  to  Cyrus,  ivhose  right  hand 
i  have  taken  hold  of,  to  subject  nations  before  him,  that  1  may  loose 
the  loins  of  kings,  to  open  before  him  doors^  and  that  the  gates  9nay  not 
be  shut :   I  will  go  before  thee,  and  will  make  the  crooked  things 
straight,  and  will  give  to  thee  the  treasures  of  darkness,  and  the  hidden 
'wealths  of  lurking  places,  that  thou  mayest  know  that  I  am  Jehovah, 
vho  have  called  thee  by  thy  name,  the  God  of  Israel,"  xhr.  1,  2,  3, 
speaking  of  the  Lord  as  to  the  human  principle,  who  in  the  representa- 
tive sense  is  Cyrus ;  to  open  before  Him  doors  is  to  give  passage  t% 
the  divine  [being  or  principle]  Himself,  hence  it  is  that  even  as  to 
the  human  [  principle]  He  is  rnlled  God,  in  this  case  the  God  of  Isntel. 
And  in  the  Revelations,  "  Behold  I  bat^.  given  before  thee  an  open  door 
which  no  one  can  shut,  because  thou  hast  little  (lower,  and  hast  kf  pt 
My  word,"  iii.  8,  where  to  give  an  open  door  denotes  communication 
with  heaven.     Again, "  After  these  things  1  saw,  and  behoida  door  open 
in  heaven ;    I  heard,  come  u()  lulher  (hat  I  may  show  thee  what  must 
come  to  pass  hereafter,"  Rev.  iv.  1,  where  door  manifestly  denote* 
communication,  because  the  subject  treated  of  is  concerning  the.  reve- 
lation which  Ih?  was  about  to  receive  from  heaven ;  hence  also  it  is 
evident,  that  communication  is  there  represented  by  a  door,  as  was 
eaid  above.     Again,  "  Befioid  I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock,  if  any  one 
»hall  hear  My  voice  and  open  the  door,  I  will  enter-in  to  him,  and  sup 
witli  him,  and  he  with  Me,"  Rev.  iii.  20,  where  also  door  manifestly 
denotes  passage  and  communication  with  heaven,  where  the  Lord  is, 
and  thus  with  the  Lord :  in  like  manner  in  Matthew,  '*  The  bridegroom 
came,  and  the  virgins  entered-in  to  the  marria<;e,  and  the  door  nas  shnt: 
at  length  came  the  rest  of  the  virgins  saying,  Lord,  Lord,  open  to  ns; 
but  he  answering  said,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  I  know  you  qot,"* 
XXV.  10,  11,  12;    now  these  words  signify,  in   the  internal   sense, 
that  the  virgins  denote  those  who  are  within  the  Church ;  to  have 
oil  in  their  lamps  denotes  the  good  of  charity  in  the  truths  of  faith ; 
and   not   to  4iave  oil  in  their  lamps,  denotes  to  have  the  truths  of 
failh  and  not  the  good  of  charity  in  them;  to  these  latter  the  door  i» 
said  to  be  shut, because  they  do  not  communicate  with  heaven,  that  is, 
by  [or  through]  heaven  with  the  Lord ;  communication  with  heaven, 
and  by  [or  through]  heaven,  is  effected  by  the  good  of  charity  and 
lovff,  but  not  by  truths,  which  are  called  [the  truths'!  of  faith,  witlwut 
§ood  in  tliem ;  wherefore  tlieso  latter  are  called  foolish  rirgint,  but  liif 
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flbrmcr  prudent  virgins.  So  in  Luke,  ^*  Many  will  seek  to  enter-in, 
but  will  not  be  able,  when  once  the  father  of  the  family  hath  risen  and 
shid  tlie  dooTy  then  shall  ye  begin  to  stand  without,  cmd  to  knock  ai 
ttie  door,  saying,  Lord,  Lord,  ojien  to  U3,  but  He  answering  will  say  to 
you,  1  know  you  pot  whence  ye  are  :  then  shall  ye  begin  to  say,  we- 
bave  eaten  before  thee  and  drank,  and  thou  hast  taught  in  our  streets; 
b(]t  He  will  say  to  you,  I  know  you  not  whence  ye  are,  depart  from 
Me  all  ye  workers  of  iniquity,"  xiii.  25, 26,  27  ;  in  these  words  also  • 
door  manifestly  denotes  passage  and  communication,  as  above;  that 
they,  to  whom  the  door  is  shut,  and  who  knock  at  it,  and  are  not  let- 
in,  denote  those  who  are  in  the  truths  of  faith  from  the  Word,  and  not 
^  the  good  of  charity,  is  signified  by  eating  before  the  Lord  and 
drinking,  and  hearing  tlie  Lord  teaching  in  the  streets,  and  yet  not  liv- 
ing the  life  of  faith ;  for  they  who  do  not  live  the  life  of  faith  are 
workers  of  iniquity.  And  in  John,  **  Verily,  verily,  1  say  unto 
you,  he  that  enlereth  not  in  by  the  door  into  the  sheep  Jbldy  but 
climbeth  up  some  otlier  way,  the  same  is  a  thief  and  a  robber;  hut 
he  wfio  entereih  in,  by  tfie  door  is  the  shepherd  of  the  sheep ;  i  am 
tfie  door^  by  Me  iCany  one  enter  in,  he  shall  be  saved,"  x.  1,  2, 9;  to 
enter  in  by  the  iloor  denotes  by  the  truth  which  is  of  foith  to  the  good 
of  charity  and  love,  thus  to  the  Lord,  for  the  Lord  is  good  itself;  he 
Ib  also  the  tmth  which  introduces,  thus  likewise  the  door,  for  faith  is 
Urom  him.  That  by  door  is  signified  communication  appears  like  a 
Bictaphorical  way  of  speaking  or  comparison,  but  in  the  Word  no 
metaphorical  speech  or  comparison  is  used,  but  real  correspondencies, 
even  the  comparisons  are  there  made  by  such  things  as  correspond, 
as  may  be  manifest  from  what  hath  been  said  concerning  a  door,  viz. 
that  doors  actually  appear  in  heaven  to  angels  and  spirits,  and  their 
opening  and  shutting  are  according  to  communications;  so  also  in 
other  cases. 

{To  be  continued?^ 
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According  to  the  New  Jerusalem,  the  doctrine  of  predestination  is 
heresy,  Provid.  330.  It  imputes  to  the  God  of  unchangeable  love, 
(Malachi  iii.  6,  James  i.  17.)  pastloDS  which  would  disgrace  a  hu- 
man being.  It  is  in  direct  opposition  to  divine  love.  How  the  love 
of  his  creatures,  and  a  hatred  to  his  creatures,  can  exist  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  aud  the  scripture  of  his  unchangeable ness  t>e  tine,  we 
leave  to  the  dealers  in  parodoxes  to  reconcile. 

This  doctrine  is  predicated  upon  the  foreknowledge  of  God.  Grod, 
say  the  votaries  of  this  heresy,  foreknow  what  every  man  would 
come  to  at  his  end,  and  as  his  power  is  infinite,  so  his  decrees  are  ab- 
solutely fixed,  and  cannot  fail  of  accomplishment.  This  doctrine  is 
drawn  from  the  writings  of  Paul,  misunderstood.  See  U  Peter,  iii.  16, 
^  For  whom  he  did  foreknow,  he  also  did  predestinate  to  be  conform- 
ed to  the  image  of  his  son,  that  he  might  be  the  first-bom  among  many 
brethren.  Moreover,  whom  he  did  predestinate,  them  he  also  called ; 
and  whom  he  called,  them  he  also  justified ;  and  whom  he  justified, 
then  he  also  glorified,"  Romaos  vlii.  29,  30. 
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Now  what  does  all  this  prove,  but  that  God  knew  who  would  and 
who  would  not  receive  the  gospel ;  that  the  receivers  would  be  bleat- 
ed and  the  rejectors  accursed,  by  their  own  obdurate  hearts  1  That 
be  called  not  only,  the  believer,  but  also  the  unbeliever,  he  himself 
declares,  "many  be  called,  but  few  chosen,"  Matthew  xs.  16.,  be- 
cause the  miyority  preferred  a  vicious  life.  .  "And  he  said  unto  them, 
go  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  ereaiure.  He 
that  betieveth,  and  is  baptized,  shall  be  saved ;  but  he  that  believeth 
not,  shall  be  damned,"  Mark  xvi.  15,  16.  Is  not  here  a  plain 
mndiUon  oflTered  to  all  ?  Will  any  one  venture  to  say  that  God  had  a 
mental  reservation  in  this  command  ?  Was  there  a  trick,  a  conceal- 
ment under  it — are  not  all  things,  past,  present  and  to  come,  wiUi  eveiy 
creature,  at  all  times  present  before  God,  so  that  foreknowledge  ia 
with  him  present  knowledge  ?  Has  it  not  often  happened  that  a  pa- 
lent  has  received  the  gospel  and  a  son  or  daughter  r^ectefl  it;  and 
Tice  versa,  has  not  the  son  or  daughter  of  unbelievers  t>ecome  chris- 
tian? Thus,  then,  the  very  same  blood,  according  to  tins,  may  be 
predestinated  to  hell  and  to  heaven ! 

Did  not  God  choose  the  Jewish  nation,  i.  e.  call  them  ?  lliey  after 
transgressed,  yet  he  sent  prophets  repeatedly  to  them  to  bring  them  to 
lepentance ! 

The  scriptures  every  where  declare,  that  Christ  came  to  take  away 
ttie  sins  of  the  whole  world,  John  iii.  17.,  for  God  sent  not  Ms  son  into 
the  fvorld  to  condemn  the  world ;  but  tliat  the  world,  through  him, 
might  lie  8a»ed.^^  "  Behold  the  Lamb  of  Grod,  which  taketh  away  the 
tin  of  the  world,"  John  i.  29.  "  I  came  not  to  judge  the  world,  but  to 
mxoe  the  world,"  John  xiii.  47.  la  tliere  a  nfiental  reservation  here, 
also — does  the  world  mean  the  elect  ?  or  does  it  not  rather  mean 
that,  as  all  were  lost  sinners,  all  were  called  to  salvation  ?  And  is 
any  man  obliged  to  be  wicked  ?  Sec  Acts  x.  94, 35.  "And  he  is 
the  propitiation  for  our  sins ;  and  not  for  ours  only,  but  also  for 
the  sins  of  the  wliole  world,^^  1  John  ii.  2.  How  can  this  and  protestant 
predestination  be  reconciled  ?  Besides,  we  are  assured  the  scripture 
is  of  no  private  interpretation,  II  Peter  i.  20.,  not  for  a  part,  but  for  all. 

If  Grod  has  created  hell,  and  destined  aome  to  be  punished  in  it,  with- 
out any  merit  or  demerit  of  their  own,  then  certainly  Christ  did  not 
oome  to  destroy  either  the  devil  or  his  kingdom,  I  John  iii.  8.,  Heb. 
ii.  14. ;  for  we  are  assured  that  a  kingdom  or  house  divided  against 
itself  cannot  stand,"  Matthew  xii.  25.  Predestination,  therefore,  as 
taught  by  protestants,  and  salvation  by  Christ,  are  in  direct  opposition. 
We  cannot  believe  both  and  be  consistent  And  as  it  is  preached 
that  none  of  the  elect  can  finally  fall,  of  what  use  was  it  to  come  to 
those  which  could  not  be  lost  ?  "  But  the  Son  of  Man  came  to  seek 
and  to  save,  that  which  was  tost,^^  Luke  xix.  10.  And  Peter  say?, 
"  The  Lord  is  not  willing  that  ant  should  perish,  but  that  ali  should 
come  to  repentance,"  II  Peter  iii.  9,  Romans  ii.  4,  6, 7,  8,  9,  10,  11, 13. 

Hell  wages  continual  war  against  heaven.  Did  Gk>d  willingly  create 
an  enemy?  His  name  is  continually  blasphemed  by  devils  and 
wicked  men,  James  ii.  7.  Does  he  sanction  blasphemy,  by  predes- 
tinating to  it  ? 

Were  it  possible  to  know  who  were  and  who  were  not  elect,  there 
would  be  an  immediate  separation  of  predestinarian  congregations — 
but  as  there  is  no  light  to  guide  to  this  pointy  are  not  people  believing 
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apon  mere  human  authority ;  and  pinning  their  faith  and  happiness 
upon  the  sleeve  of  a  dogmatist  who  knows  no  better  than  tliemseives  ? 

"  Wherefore  do  ye  spend  money  for  that  which  is  not  bread  ?  and 
your  labor  for  that  which  eatisticth  not  ?  Isaiah  Iv.  2. 

How  strong  is  llie  contrast  between  this  cruel  doctrine,  and  tho 
word  of  God!  "Look  unto  me  and  be  ye  saved,  all  Uie.  ends  of  Hit 
earth,  for  I  am  God,  and  there  is  none  else,"  Isaiah  xlv.  22. 

This  is  indeed  like  an  impartial,  and  universal  father,  and  far  remo- 
ved from  the  little  narrow-minded  doctrine  of  those  who,  miscMike, 
would  secure  salvation  to  themselves  alone. 

This  heavenly  call  is  fitted'  to  wipe  the  tear  of  sorrow  from  every 
eye,  whilst  predestination  is  calculated  to  fill  the  eye  with  teara,  and 
the  heart  with  terror. 

Charity  obliges  us  to  say  that  predestinatfon  may,  sometimes,  b« 
preached  in  simplicity  of  heart ;  but  never  can  we  suppose  such  to 
be  the  offspring  of  wisdom. 

The  bosom  friend  of  predestination  is  faith  without  the  deeds  of  the 
law,  drawn  from  Paul,  but  misunderstood,  for  Paul  never  preached 
salvation  by  faith  alone.  He  observes,  "  work  out  your  own  salva- 
tion with  fear  and  trembling,"  I  Phillip  ii.  12.,  and  his  whole  writings 
inculcate  a  moral  life ;  and  James  says,  expressly,  that  faith  without 
works  is  dead,  James  ii.  17.  If  no  one  kept  the  moral  law  of  the  de- 
calogue, which  is  of  eternal  obligation,  what  sort  of  society  should 
we  have? 

'I'here  is,  however,  such  a  thing  as  predestination ;  and  the  New- 
Jerusalem  Church  is  strongly  and  firmly  predestinarian.  It  is  well 
persuaded  that  God  has  mercifully  predestinated  every  human  being 
to  heaven,  and  everlasting  happiness ;  and  that  if  all  do  not  obtain  it, 
it  is  their  own  fault ;  and  expressly  against  his  will.  '*  For  I  have  no 
pleasure  in  the  dcntii  of  him  that  dicth,  saith  the  Loan  Gou,  wherefore 
iurn  yourselves  and  live  ye,"  Ezck.  xviii.  32. 

This  call,  to  tmin,  would  be  ridiculous,  if  every  manwere  arbitra- 
rily destined  to  his  fmai  state  of  happiness  or  misery. 

How  can  our  God  an  Equal  being  be, 
Whate'er  our  ministers  may  preach  or  tell ;  , 
If  not  the  same  to  j-oti,  as  well  as  me, 
if  without  cause  he  destines  one  to  hell  ? 

Veil'd  with  dark  jrloom,  the  oracles  of  o!d, 
To  awe  the  crowd,  their  heavy  tidings  show. 
Declare,  Apollo's  will  they  truly  told, 
"  It  was  determined,  some  must  sink  below." 

For  Jove  and  fate  decreed  that  some  must  faU, 
To  prove  the  mighty  power  of  the  God, 
'Twas  not  convenient  to  presence  them  all, 
"Be  reason  hlind^^  and  humbly  kiss  the  rod. 

But  when  the  glorious  christian  day  was  given. 
To  clear  the  judgment,  reason  to  refine; 
And  light  i-efulgent  darted  down  from  heaven, 
Their  Jove  and  Fate,  were  scattered  by  the  wind. 

L. 
Vol.  II.  66  .Vo.  11. 


6l4  EXPOSITION  OP  KXODUS  X. 


TO  THE  EDITORS. 

Gentleme.v, 

The  fuDowin^  is  a  siiminary  exposition  of  the  contents  of  the  lOtl^ 
chapU^r  of  Zecliariah,  frOLii  a  postbuinoui  work  of  tlic  illuminated 
servant  oi*  our  Lord  Jestib  Christ. 

1'hat  tlie  Lord  will  spiritually  hiess  those  who  seek  him,  verse  1 ; 
that  they  wlio  have  the  Word,  are  in  the  falsesofevii^and  will  perish, 
2,  3;  that  they  who  are  h)  cf'lcstial  good,  of  wlioin  the  church  will 
con^^iiit,  whc^re  Die  I/onl  is,  will  combat  aiainst  tiie  falses  of  evil ;  so 
altso  will  they,  wh(»  arc  in  spiritual  15001I,  vt-rse  4  lo  6 ;  that  they  are 
to  he  colleclt'd  from  evovy  relij^iou,  and  that  lliey  are  to  be  taught, 
vcf^r'c  7  lo  10 ;  that  the  l^)rd  will  protect  them  from  the  falses  which 
are  from  hell,  verac  11 ;  hecause  they  worship  the  Lor<l,  verse  12. 

"  iMine  anuicr  hath  kindled  a.:ninst  (he  shrphcrdc^.  and  1  will  visit 
(as  it  t)uirht  io  ho  translaled)  upon  the  goats."  This  pas^-^aj^e  evidently 
rclatcE)  to  a  pel  verted  state  of  the  church,  when  its  ministers,  instead 
of  beckiiip;  tlie  Lord,  the  true  shepherd  and  the  fountain  of  livinj^ 
wateri?,  reject  his  divint^  power  ami  autiiority,  and  fabricate  for  them- 
selves falses  of  doctiine.  'J'he  Philiste^n  tenet  of  a  faith  which  ex- 
cludes love  and  cliatity,  cannot  hut  produce  the  evils  of  self-love  and 
of  the  love  of  ihu^  world.  It  may  be  observed,  that  the  animal  called  a 
goat  has  a  g^)od  as  well  as  a  bad  corres|>ondenc«.  By  goats  in  a 
ccood  sense  art'  si«j;nined  such  as  are  in  natural  g^oodness,  and  thereby 
in  Iriitlis,  which  are  caH«'il  the  knowledi^es  of  truth  and  of  jijoodnesf,  as 
disclosed  in  the  njtural  sense  of  the  Word;  these,  or  that  good  and 
tlie  trulh  tlience  derived,  are  meant  hy  the  goats'?  which  were  directed 
to  he  oOered  in  sacrifice.  Lev.  iv.  23,  &lc.  Rut  in  the  opposite  sense 
thev  si^nifvtliose  who  are  in  faith  sep;inite  from  charitv,  because  more 
adiiieted  to  lasciviousness  than  others,  and  such  are  all  who  are 
i*ie:'el\  natural  11  oujjcht  to  he  oliserved,  however,  that  Solifidianism 
i^adoplerl  hy  the  cler^ry  in  the  protcstanl  ehun-hes  more  than  by  tlic 
l.i'ly.  Cven  amonij;  the  former  tliere  are  many  pject  it,  by  inculcating 
the  alj-^olute  necessity  of  j^ood  woiks  to  cojistiiute  a  real  Christian. 
This  aNo  ft])peurs  from  t!ie  exhortation  wliich  is  read  in  the  Episcopal 
chiirehe?.  |)reviou<  to  the  celehnition  of  the  hot}'  sacrament,  ami  from 
the  Fcrnions  trcneiMJly  delivered  in  other  places  of  worship,  upon  the 
same  occasion.  "  It  is  very  perceivable  from  obsen'ations  made  on 
the  L:ip;lisli  in  the  spiritual  world,  that  there  is  a  two-fold  theology 
hujjd  amon:r>t  tliem,  one  «;r(nnuled  in  the  doctrine  of  faith,  and  the 
other  in  ihc  doctrine  of  charity;  the  former  is  reeeiv<'d  hy  those  who 
jire  i:rfiial<Mi  in!o  the  sacerdotal  oilue,  and  the  lalter,  hy  several  of  tiie 
lailv,  narli:u!rir!v  hv  the  inha!w(ants  of  Scotland   and   its  confines.^ 

•  •  •  » 

T^.  T.  V.\2.  ll(Mice  it  may  he  inferred,  that  th(;  New  Church  is  not 
connned  amons;  t!r»se  alone  who  have  I)een  so  fo»tjinate  as  to  become 
jiC(!J!.;ir»t'^i|  with  i!s  I.eaveidv  doctrines,  as  lalelv  C(imnumi<  ated  to 
m'.nl.iihi  by  t!ie  iliusi'lous  Sucdenborir.  *H)f  a  truth,  saith  PctiTwI.tn 
s'nt  for  by  Co.ik  '.in?,  v.ho  had  been  favored  witli  a  heavenlv  visiiMi, 
t^O'.l  is  liot  an  accepler  ol"  persons,  but  in  e\<Ty  nation  he  thatfeareih 
Hill  and  wo.I  f :?!  riihteou'-nc'-s,  is  accepted  with  !»'ni;'  Acts  n.  ii\. 
^^  ')!!!-'  :1  no!  T.h  rf^M.'  he  con^i>(ent  \n".''i  "•'•■.»u»ne  love  and  charitv.  to 
birliuvc  that  ail  who  do  not  deny  iiie  liivinily  of  oav  Lortl,  and  mofC* 
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•ve.<  dtudy  to  keep  his  commamlinents,  in  shnimiug  all  cvili^  as  sinsy 
aiid  in  the  discbarge  of  every  relative  duty,  are  in  the  life  of  the  New 
Ciiurch.  The  iuternal  state  of  such  persons  is  certainly  better  tlian  that 
of  those  who  assume  the  name  of  the  only  true  Christians,  and  yet  un* 
dertake  to  form  a  harsh  o|)iniou  of  their  neipihbor  witliout  the  hlightest 
acquaintance  of  his  conduct  or  manners.     Althougii  there  is  a  seeming 
impropriety  of  lanc^ua&re,  in  saying  that  humility  is  the  seed  or  principle 
of  every  other  virtue,  I  apprehend  it  to  be  something  more  than  a 
passive  state.     Humiliation  is  an  essential  of  divine  worship,  conbist- 
iug  in  an  acknowied«4ment  that  man  of  himself  is  nothing  but  what  is 
evil  and  false.     When  man  is  in  this  easential^  he  is  then  in  a  state  of 
receiving  from  the  Lord  the  truth  which  is  of  faith,  and  the  good  which 
is  of  charity,  and  is  consequently  in  a  state  of  wor.shi{>])ing  him.  A.  C. 
8271.      The  word  "seed"  has  various  si^inincMtions  in  the  sacred 
scripture,  according  to  the  subject.     Among  others  it  dcRcites  faith 
grounded  in  charily,  which  will  only  be  received  by  the  humble  of  heart. 
And  as  humility  is  not  more  connate  than  faith,  hope,  or  charity,  the 
terming  of  it  a  seed  or  new  principle  of  hfe  communicated  to  the  soul 
of  man,  and  re-acting  in  self-abasemeat  and  exaltation  of  the  Divine 
Giver,  is  at  least  an  excusable  incorrectness.     None  of  tiie  readers  oC 
your  Luminary  were,  it  may  be  hoped,  led  into  any  misapprehensioa 
of  the  writer's  meanini;,  and  1  hope  your  correspondent  T.has  not,  with 
all  his  acuteness,  discovered  any  thing  in  the  preliminary  observations 
to  the  paraphrase  of  the  heavenly  prayer,  wljich  can  be  deemed  incon:' 
sistent  with  the  True  Christian  Tlieolo^y  of  the  New  Jerusah  m.    By 
some  experience  and  conviction,  I  am  induced  to  think  that  thcrcis 
gxeni  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  patience,  meekness,  liberality  and 
cliarity,  by  the  professing  members  of  the  New  Church,  among  each 
other,  and  still  more  towards  the  pious  and  sincere  seekers  of  truth 
and  righteousness  of  every  religion.     It  is  not  by  a  war  of  words  and 
the  calling  of  opprobrious  epithets  that  we  can  hope  for  success  in  a 
good  cause.     The  feelings  revolt  at  every  other  tn.'atment  of  a  patient 
than  that  which  convinces  him  sf  a  tender  regard  for  hisi,  recovery  and 
welfare.    The  physician  of  souls,  in  his  adorable  mercy,  is  full  of  com* 
passion  for  the  greatest  of  sinners.     *'  As  a  she|)hord  he  will  feed  his 
flock,  he  will  collect  the  lambs  into  his  arm,  and  carry  tliem  in  his 
bosom:  he  will  gently  lead  the  sucklings."     Ought  not  we,  in  ail  our 
communications,  to  imitate  the  divine  example  of  the  True  yiiepherdl 
"  For  the  Lord  of  Hosts  will  visit  his  ilock,  tiie  house  of  Judah,  and 
will  set  them,  as  the  horse  of  his  glory  in  the  war;  from  him  the  cor- 
ner, from  him  ihc  nail,  and  from  him  the  hattle-bow  ;  fjom  him  shall 
go  forth  every  exactor  together.  *  And  they  shall  be  as  the   mighty 
who  tread  down  the  mire  of  the  streets,  and  they  shall  combat  because 
Jehovah  is  with  them,  and  tliey  that  ride  upon  horses  shall   be 
ashamed,*'  Zech.  x.  3,  4,  5,     By  the  house  of  Judah  is  signified  the 
celestial  kingdom  of  the  Lord,  or  heaven  and  the  church,  which  are  in 
love  to  the  I^rd.  Of  this  it  is  said,  that  it  shall  be  as  a  horse  of  glory 
in  war,  by  which  is  meant  the  understanding  of  divine  truth  combutting 
ag.MUst  evils  and  falses,  which  will  be  (U?s(royed :  by  a  horse  is  signi- 
fii'd-  understanding,  by  glorj'  divine  truth,  and  by  war,  combat  against 
evils  and  falses  and  their  tlcstruction.    By  the  corner,  nail,  and  l);ittle- 
bow,  which  are  of  Judah,  arc  Kignitied  truths  ;  by  corner,  trutii  protggtt 
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ing,  hy  nnil  truili  slron^ihcMiriir,  at^I  ^^y  biutle-bow,  trulh  combattins 
from  iloctriue.  They  siuill  he  as  tlic  iuiL:;'ity  treadiir^  (iuwn  the  mire 
of  the  streets,  signified  tiie  {>i>Vr'f'r  of  (ii.^i^ijiaiiiic;  and  dc;dtro>iiig  falsea ; 
mire  of  the  siret^^t  b:u:n>>iei«  faisios :  by  the  ritlera  ou  horses  beiog 
ashaiupd,  is  ai;riiiti«rf:  V.w  annihilation  of  reasomnfi;s,  ai^uments  and 
confirniationr^,  c  .:>\»i'  rr<)rn  uu(^iilii'.!iU:n(Ml  reason:  Tiiat  this  will  bm 
eflfected  by  the  Loid  a:u!  U'jt  ni  tiit^fnsclves:,  is  signified  by  their  comr 
batting,  because  Jehovah  i:^  with  Iheni.  Ap.  Exp. 

JUVENIS. 


POR  TUE  IIALt;V'^N  Ll^Ml^•ART. 

TO  X.  y: 

Sir — You  have  made  inquiry  Cpaj;e  554)  for  info.Tnation  respecting 
tome  words  of  St.  Paul,  which  appear  to  yoii.  lIo  lioubt^  as  rather 
unintelligible.  You,  sir,  will  do  well  to  bear  in  mind,  that  his  epis- 
tles -were  translated  into  the  English  lAnguas:e  when  iU  idiom  was 
barbarou^i,  unrelined  by  Johnson,  Addison,  and  others.  I  will  en- 
deavor to  place  before  you  the  text  you  have  quoted  in  a  modem 
dress,  when  you  will  perceive  that  the  goodly  aposlleof  the  Gentilei 
it  of  himself  suificicntly  explicit,  and  easy  of  construction,  his  words 
admitting  of  a  literal  definition  only. 

Cor.  chap.  vii.  ver.  1.  Now  concerning  the  thine?  whereof  ye 
ivrote  unto  uie  :  It  is  jrood  for  a  man  not  to  touch  a  Vioman.  Ver. 
2.  But  if  they  canuot  contain,  let  tlicni  marry :  for  it  is  better  ta 
marry  tlian  to  bum. 

CORRECT  TRANSLATION. 

Ver.  1.  It  is  good  for  a  man  not  to  tojich  a  wife.  Ver.  2.  Ytf, 
alwaf\'6,  to  avoid  fornication,  each  one  should  have  a  wife,  and  each 
woman  a  husband. 

Ver.  29.  But  this  I  say,  brethren,  the  time  is  short.  It  remaineth; 
that  both  they  that  have  wives  be  as  thoui^ii  ihry  had  none. 

TR. 

Bat  attend  to  what  I  say,  my  brethren ;  we  have  yet  but  a  little 
time.     Let  those  that  have  wives  be  as  though  they  had  none. 

Rciiiarfc.  The  apoiftle,  in  tho  31  st  verse,  exj)laing  this  by  saying, 
"And  those  who  use  this  world  be  as  if  tiiey  used  it  not,  for  its 
la^l'.Ions  ar;^  ncclinji; ;"  ti:iis  tearhini,  that  a  man  is  not  to  permit 
hinise^irto  be  led  hy  his?  atlection  for  liis  wife  iiiio  any  thing  contrary 
to  hid  tiiriiiian  chlisations.  An  advice  which,  in  the  days  of  Paul, 
wlirn  chuHtians  were  but  few,  comparatively  with  pagans,  seems 
highly  disciect. 

Ver.  36.  But  if  any  man  think  that  he  behavcth  himself  uncomely 
towards  bin  virfjin,  if  she  pass  the  llower  of  her  age,  and  need  so 
require,  let  Liin  do  what  he  will,  he  .siunelh  not :  let  them  marry. 
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TR. 

But  if  any  one  thinks  it  is  not  honorable  that  his  daughter  pass  th« 
»\ver  of  her  ^ge  unmarried,  and  that  she  is  also  desirous ;  they  maj 
>  as  they  please,  there  is  no  sin  in  the  girl's  marrying. 

Ver.  37.  Nevertheless,  he  that  standeth  stedfast  in  his  heart, 
iving  no  necessity,  but  hath  power  over  his  will,  and  hatli  so  d«* 
eed  that  he  will  keep  his  virgin,  doeth  well 

TR. 

But  Tie  who,  unconstrained  by  necessity,  and  being  entirely  frc« 
do  as  he  thinks  best,  hath  taken  a  Grm  resolution  to  keep  hit 
lUghter,  doeth  well. 

Ver.  38.  So  then,  he  that  giveth  her  in  marriage  doeth  well,  bqi- 
i  that  givetli  her  not  in  marriage,  doeth  better. 

TR. 

Tl)c  same. 

Remark f.  It  may  be  perceived,  by  carefully  reading  the  context, 
at  St.  Paul  was  exceedingly  anxious  about  the  matrimonial  con- 
xioni  his  proselytes  formed,  as  they  were  at  that  time  chiefly  witk 
Dse  out  of  the  church.  He  was,  as  he  expresses  it,  jealous  over 
cm  with  a  godly  jealousry.  In  the  same  chapter  he  forbids  separft- 
>n8,  even  when  one  of  the  parties  was  inlidol  in  principle  (ver.  12, 13). 
st  if  the  infidel  was  determined  to  separate  from  the  christian  part- 
r,  it  was  permitted  by  the  apostle  for  peace  sake. 
I  have  the  more  pleasure  in  giving  these  explanations,  as  I  once, 
rhaps,  as  X.  Y.  docs  at  present,  supposed  that  the  Scriptures  were 
it  a  vain  thing.  I  now  perceive,  that  "  a  little  learning  is  a  dan- 
rous  thing,-'  and  find,  that  it  is  my  duty  to  do  for  others,  what 
liers  have  bi'forc  done  for  me.  Adieu,  may  you  never  knock 
thout  having  the  doors  of  knowledge  opened  to  you.  Hk.  B. 


THE  SONG  OF  MOSES. 

DR.  ADAM  CLARK'S  TRANSLATION. 

PART   I. 

1.  I  will  sing  to  Jehovah,  for  he  hath  triumphed  gloriously:  the 
rrsc  and  his  rider  hath  he  tlirown  into  the  sea. 

2.  My  strength  and  my  song,  is  Jehovah  ; 
nd  he  is  become  to  me  for  salvation : 

Ills  is  my  God,  and  I  will  celebrate  him; 
lie  God  of  my  father,  and  I  will  exalt  him. 

8.  Jehovah  is  mighty  in  battle  i 
Jehovah  is  his  name ! 

CHORUS. 

O  sing  ye  to  Jehovah,  for  he  hath  triumphed  ^toriously  ? 
The  horte  and  the  rider  bath  he  thrown  into  the  sea. 
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PART   II. 

'^  Pharaoh's  chariots  and  his  host,  hath  he  cast  into  the  sea:  an4 
Ms  chosen  captmns  are  drowned  in  the  Red  Sea. 

5i  The  depths  have  covered  them,  they  went  down :    (they  sank) 
to  the  b«ttom  as  a  stone. 

6.  Thy  right  hand,  Jehovah,  is  become  glorious  in  power. 
Thy  ri^ht  hand,  Jehovah,  da^heth  in  pieces  the  enemy. 

7.  And  in  the  grcmtness  of  thine  excellence  thou  overtfarowest  then 
that  i;ise  up  against  Ihee; 

Thou  sendest  forth  thy  wrath  which  consumeth  them  as  stubble  : 

8.  Even  at  the  blast  of  thy  displeasure,  the  waters  are  gathered 
together. 

The  floods  stand  upright,  as  an  heap : 

Ck>ngealed  are  the  depths  in  the  very  heart  of  tlie  sea. 

CHORUS    BY   TUB   WOMEN. 

Oh  sing  ye  to  Jehovah,  &cc. 

PART  IIL 

9.  The  enemy  said,^  /  mHpursue^  I  shall  avertakCyl^udlditiiUihB 
spoil ;  my  soitd  sluUl  he  saiiated  mih  (futm : 

1  wUl  dram  my  snord^  my  hand  sliaU  destroy  thtinP 

10.  Thou  didst  blow  with  thy  wind,  the  sea  covered  them: 
They  sank  as  lead,  in  the  mighty  waters. 

11.  Who  is  like  thee  among  the  gods,  0  Jehovah? 
Who  is  like  thee,  glorious  in  holiness ! 

12.  Fearful  in  praises!  performing  wonders ! 

Thou  stretchest  out  thy  ri^lit  hand,  the  earth  svvallowest  them ! 

IS.Thou  in  thy  mercy,  leadest  the  people  whom  thou  hast  redeemed ; 
Thou,  in  thy  strength,  guidest  to  the  habitation  of  thy  holiness* 

CHORUS    BT   TUB   WOMEN. 

O  sing  ye  to  Jehovah,  kc. 

PART   IV. 

14.  The  nations  have  heard,  and  are  afraid; 
Sorrow  hath  seized  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine. 

15.  Already  are  the  Dukes  of  Edom  in  consternation; 
And  the  mighty  men  of  Moab,  trembling  hath  seized  Uiem: 
All  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan  do  faint. 

16.  Fear  and  dread  shall  fall  upon  them; 

Through  the  greatness  of  tfiine  arm,  they  shall  be  still  as  a  stone: 

17.  Till  thy  people,  Jeh';vah,  pass  over; 

Till  the  peo[)ie  pass  over*  whom  thou  hast  redeemed. 

18.  Thou  shalt  bring  them  and  plant  them  in  tlie  mouat  of  thins 
inheritance : 

^  Jordan* 
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X  ne  place  lor  thy  rest,  which  thou,  Jehovah,  hast  made.  Ji* 

Thy  sanctuary,  Jjqhovah,  whieh  thy  hands  have  estabilshed.         V. 


GRAND    CHORUS,   BT  ALL. 

Jehovah  for  ever  and  ever  shall  reign. 


CONCERTS  IN  NATURE. 

IBy  St.  Pierre.'] 

Concert  is  an  order  composed  of  several  harmonies  of  various  kinds. 
It  differs  from  simple  ortler,  in  that  tJiis  last  is  often  only  a  series  of' 
harmonies  of  one  kind.  Every  individual  work  of  nature  presents, 
in  different  kinds,  harmonies,  consonances,  contrasts,  and  forms  a  real 
concert.  We  may  remark,  on  the  subject  of  these  harmonies,  and  of 
these  contrasts,  that  those  vegetables  whose  flowers  are  least  striking, 
are  inhabited  by  animals  of  brilliant  colors,  and  that  those  vege- 
tables whose  flowers  have  most  lustre  and  color,  serve  as  an  asylum 
for  dusky  animals.  This  is  very  observable  in  the  countries  between 
the  tropics,  where  few  of  the  trees  or  plants  have  apparent  flowers, 
and  where  birds,  insects,  and  even  monkeys  of  so  lively  color  are 
foimd.  It  is  in  the  plains  of  India  that  the  peacock  displays  his  mag- 
nificent plumas^e  on  the  shrubbery  of  which  the  verdure  is  destroyed 
by  the  sun ;  it  is  in  the  same  climates  that  the  arras,  the  lauris, 
and  parrots,  enamelled  with  a  thousand  colors,  perch  on  tlic  grey 
branches  of  the  palm-trees;  and  that  clouds  of  little  perroquets, 
sreen  as  emerahU,  feed  on  fields  yellowed  by  the  long  heats  of  sum- 
mer. 

In  our  tenfperate  regions,  most  of  the  birds  are  of  dull  colors,  be- 
Bfluse  the  sreafer  part  of  our  plants  have  flowers  of  lively  colors. 
It  is  very  remarkable  that  tliose  of  our  birds,  and  of  our  insects  who 
liavc  gay  colors,  live,  in  ordinary,  on  vegetables  without  apparent 
Dowers.  Thus  the  heatli-cock  shines  on  the  grey  verdure  of  tlie 
pines,  the  apples  of  which  sene  him  for  food.  The  goldfinch  builds 
bi*<  nest  on  the  ruj^ged  fuller's  thistle.  The  gayest  of  our  caterpillars, 
which  is  marbled  with  scarlet,  is  found  upon  a  8{)ecie^  of  tithymal, 
which  grows,  in  general,  in  sandy  places,  and  in  the  quarries  of  the 
forcRt  of  Fontninldeau.  On  the  contrary,  our  birds  of  dusky  tints 
inhabit  shrubs  with  gay  flowers.  The  black-headed  bullfinch  builds 
liis  nest  in  the  white-thorn,  and  that  lovely  bird  makes  very  agreeable 
consonance  and  contrast  with  this  thorny  shrub,  by  the  redness  of  his 
breast  and  the  sweetness  of  his  song.  The  nightingale,  with  her 
brown  plumas^e,  loves  to  nest  in  the  rose-bush,  according  to  the  tra- 
ditions of  oriental  poets,  who  made  many  pretty  fables  on  the  loves  of 
iiis  melancholy  bird  for  the  rose. 

We  always  find  in  the  cells  of  the  mole,  fragments  of  the  bulbous 
root  of  the  cokhicn,  close  by  the  nest  of  her  young :  Now,  if  you  ox- 
imine  all  the  plants  which  usually  grow  in  our  meadows,  you  will  find 
gone  w  liirh  foiTns  more  harmonics  with  the  black  color  of  the  mole, 
han  tiic  flowers,  purple  anil  hiachy,  of  the  colrhiea.     This  plant  is, 
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ml8o>  frieiidly  to  the  mole,  by  afifordins;  a  powerful  means  of  defence 
mgaiiist  his  natural  enemy,  the  dog,  who  is  always  hunting  after  tiim 
in  the  meadDWs  :  for  if  he  eats  of  the  colclum  he  is  poisoned.  It  ii 
for  this  that  tlie  cotMcn  is  called  do^-hane.  The  mole  finds  food,  then, 
and  protection  as^ainst  hU  enemies  in  the  cdchlca^  as  the  bullfinch  doeai 
in  the  whit«:-thom.  These  harmonies  are  not  only  agreeable  ohjecti 
ofs;)oculation;  we  may  make  them  very  useful :  it  follows,  for  exam- 
ple, ironi  what  we  have  said,  that,  to  invite  the  bull-finch  to  a  shruhbery, 
you  s!!ould  plant  the  white  thorn ;  and  that  to  dHve  away  the  molei 
from  a  meadow,  you  should  destroy  the  bulbs  of  the  colchica. 

If  you  add  to  each  plant  its  elemeulary  harmonies,  such  as,  the 
season  in  which  it  appears,  the  site  on  which  it  grows,  the  effects  of 
the  dews,  antl  the  reflexes  of  the  li^^ht  upon  its  leaves,  the  motion  to 
which  it  is  liable  from  the  action  of  the  winds,  the  contrasts  and  con- 
sonances with  other  [)Iant&:,  and  with  the  quadrupeds,  the  birds,  aod 
the  insects  which  belong  to  them,  you  will  see  a  delightful  concert 
Ibrmed  around,  the  cicconls  of  which  are  still  unknown.  This  is  th« 
track,  however,  that  we  must  follow,  if  we  would  have  a  glimpse  of 
the  immense  and  wonderful  edifice  of  nature.  I  exhort  naturalists, 
lovers  of  gardens,  painters  and  poets,  thus  to  study,  and  to  take  fre- 
quent draughts  at  this  everlasting  source  of  taste  and  pleasure.  They 
will  see  new  worlds  presenting  themselves.  Without  leaving  their 
own  horizon,  they  will  make  discoveries  more  curious  than  many  of 
those  which  are  contninotl  in  our  books,  and  in  our  cahiuefs,  where 
the  productions  of  the  universe  are  presented  peace-meal,  and  place^l 
by  themi elves  in  the  little  drawers  and  boxes  of  our  mechanical 
•ystematisers. 

«»  I  do  not  know,  now,  whnt  name  I  ought  to  give  to  tlie  adaptations 
which  the-e  parlicular  conrt'i'ts  have  with  man.  It  is  ecrt«in  thai 
there  is  no  work  of  nature  hcit  which  btrenjrthtns  its  natural  charact«T 
bv  counertI:i;j:  i''!(  h  v.Iih  the  I»abiti;iion  of  man,  and  which  di>es  not 
add,  in  itstunj,  to  (hat  Iiahiialion,  some  expression  of  grandeur,  jniity, 
terror,  or  majrsly.  'i'herc  is  v.o  meadow  which  is  not  made  more 
cheerful  by  a  (htui'e  of  pliephenie.^ses,  nor  no  tempest  which  is  not 
remlered  more  tenihh'  hy  Wvc  wreck  of  a  vessel.  Nature  niises  the 
physical  charaeter  of  hrM*  works  iiilo  a  sublime  moral  chanicler,  by 
uniting  them  round  mnrJviiid. 

AVhen  nature  moans  to  exp'-rss  the  maleficent  character  of  a  ve- 
nomous plant,  she  ass-^mhles  cla=-hin;i:  opjiosifions  of  forms  and  colors, 
which  are  the  signs  of  nuilefict'iice;  such  as  retreating  and  bristly 
forms,  livid  colors.  d«ik  peeiis,  with  ^vlsiie  and  black  sp<»ts,  virulent 
odors.  But.  when  she  mi  aiis  to  ehi.ja?-ierise  whole  districts  which 
art*  unhc'aithy,  s!ie  avsnnibles  a  niultitu(?e  of  siniHar  dissonances.  The 
air  is  lilleii  with  thick  foc;s.  the  tnil;id  waters  exhale  nauseous  smells; 
no  ve:xt»tabl»!  tlnivos  on  tlie  prlri<l  eailh,  except  such  as  art>  dis- 
ai<reen!»le:  the  <iri::'-i)Ji:ii!L?>",  fjir  :!?.-:aiice,  the  flower  of  which  exhibits 
the  ^ymu^  tJie  color,  and  the  ^oicil  of  an  ulcer.  If  any  trees  arise  ia 
its  cloudy  afmoppiiere,  ii  is  tl-e  yew,  whose  red  and  smoky  trunk, 
FceniH  ro  have  been  in  (ire,  ai:d  whose  black  foliage  is  the  abode  of 
(he  owl  only.  If  sfunc  other  animals  are  to  he  seen  seeking  n^fupe 
under  its  bhacJeiJ,  tliey  arc  the  centipeds,  of  the  color  of  bioo<l,  or 
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toads,  crawling  on  tlie  humid  and  rotten  ground.  It  is  by  these  6i;rn», 
or  others  equivalent,  that  nature  iVightens  man  away  Iroui  situations 
that  are  not  fit  for  him. 

Would  she  give  him  warnings  at  sea  of  &  tempest  ?  As  she  has  op- 
posed, in  ferocious  beasts,  the  glare  of  tlie  eyea  to   tlie  tiiickucss  of 
the  eye-brows,  the  stripes  and  marblin^;8  with  which  they   are  distin- 
guished, to  the  yellow  color  of  their  skins  ;  the  silence  of  their  motions 
to  the  roarings  of  their  voices ;  so  she  collects  in  the  sky,  and  on  the 
waters,  a  multitude  of  clashing  oppositions,  witich  announce,  in  con- 
cert, the  destruction.     Dark  clouds  cross  the  air  in  the  horrible  forms 
of  dragons.      Here   and  there  you  see  the  paly  tires  of  lightning 
bursting  out.     The  noise  of  the  thunder,  which  is  carried  in  the 
olouds,  resembles,  as  it  wore,  tlie  roarings  of  the  celestial  lion :  the 
day-star,  which  can  scarcely  be  seen  through  their  rainy  and  nume- 
rous veils,  sends  forth  long  rays  of  a  sickly  light.   The  leaden  surface 
of  the  sea,  scoops  and  swells  into  large  white  foams.     Dismal  g;roan8 
teem  to  arise  from  the  waves.     Tiie  black  shallows  whiten  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  utter  frightful  noises,  interrupted  by  as  horrid  silences.  The 
•ea,  which  covers,   and  now  discovers  them,  shows  to  the  light  of 
day  their  cavernous  foundations.  I'lie  iom  of  Norway  perches  upoa 
a  point  of  the  rocks,  and  you  hear  his  aiarmiug  cries,  and  fancy  that 
a  man  is  drowning.  The  sea-ospray  raises  aloft  in  the  air,  and,  fu»rful 
of  abandoning  herself  to  tiie  impetuosity  of  the  wiuds,  she  struggles, 
uttering  plaintive  cries,  against  the  blast  that  bends  her  wings.     The 
black //roc^^ri/i  flies  along,  grazing  the  foam   of  the  bilhms,  and 
fiecking,  in  their  transient  valleys,  shelter  from  the  fury  of  the  wind. 
If  this  small  and  feeble  bird  perceives  a  ship  amid  the  ocean,   she 
comes  for  re:uge  along  its  side,  and,  as  a  recompense  for  the  asylum 
which  she  asks,  she  announces  the  tempest  before  it  arrives. 

Nature  alwuys  apportions  the  signs  of  destruction  to  the  grentness 
of  the  danger.  Thus,  for  example,  the  signs  of  a  tempest  off  Ibe 
coast  of  Good  Hope,  surpass,  in  many  res^pects,  these  of  our  coasts. 
The  celebrated  Vernety  who  has  given  us  so  many  terrifying  pictures 
of  the  sea,  has  not  painted  all  its  horrors.  Every  storm  has  its  par- 
ticular character  in  every  latitude  :  those  of  the  tempests  of  the  Cape 
of  Grood  Hope  are  not  like  tiiose  of  Cape  iiorn,  nor  of  the  Baalc 
like  the  Mediterranean,  nor  the  Bank  of  Newfirundlund  like  the  ccast 
of  Africa.  They  vary  also  with  the  seasons,  and  even  with  tlie 
bours  of  the  day.  Those  of  summer  are  not  the  same  as  those  of 
winter  ;  and  the  sea  agitated,  shiniii^:  at  ooon-<luy.  under  the  beams 
of  the  sun,  is  a  diflerent  spectacle  from  that  of  the  same  sea  ilhinii- 
nated  in  the  middle  of  the  night  by  a  single  flash  of  lightning.  But 
in  all  you  may  observe  the  clashing  oppositions  which  1  have  men- 
tioned. 

i  have  remarked  one  particular  respcctins^  tempests  of  tJie  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  which  admirably  supports  all  tiiat  1  have  h.ereiofore  ad- 
vanced upon  the  principles  of  discord  and  harmony,  and  which  may  <rive 
birth  to  deep  reflection  in  some  one  that  is  [)osst'ssed  of  more  infor- 
mation than  myself  It  is,  that  nature  often  accbmpanics  Uie  signs  of 
violent  storms,  that  overturn  the  ocean,  w'lli  agreeable  expressions  of 
barmony,  which  redoubles  the  horror.  Tijus,  for  example,  in  the  two 
tem|>ests  which  I  have  experienced.  1  have  not  seen  the  heavens  ob- 
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4iGured  bj  tiark  clouds,  nor  the  clouds  broken  by  momentary  flashes 
of  lightning,  nor  a  sea  dirty  and  leafl-cok)red,  as  in  the  tempests  of 
our  climates.  The  heavens,  on  the  conti-ary,  were  of  a  fine  blue,  and 
the  sea  azure-colored ;  there  ^vcre  no  other  clouds  in  the  air  than 
little  red  vapors,  dark  in  their  centre,  and  illuminate^l  at  their  edges 
with  tlie  yellow  brilliance  of  polished  copper.  They  came  from  a 
single  point  of  the  horizon,  and  traversed  the  air  with  the  rapidity  of 
a  bird.  When  the  lightning  broke  our  mainmast  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  it  did  not  make  any  other  noise  than  that  of  a  cannon  that 
seemed  to  t>e  discharged  close  to  our  ship.  Two  other  explosions 
which  iiad  preceded  this,  had  made  similar  noises.  This  tempest 
happened  in  the  month  of  June,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  winter  of  tha 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  I  experienced  another  in  repassing  it  in  Ja- 
nuary, that  is,  in  the  middle  of  its  summer.  The  color  of  the  sky 
was  blue,  as  in  the  former  instance ;  and  I  saw  only  five  or  six  clouds 
on  the  horizon  ;  but  each  was  black,  white,  cavernous,  and  of  enor- 
mous magnitude.  They  resembled  a  part  of  the  Alps  in  the  air.  lliis 
tempest  was  much  less  violent  than  the  other  with  its  little  red  va- 
pors. In  both  the  sea  was  azure,  like  the  sky ;  and  on  the  vast  bil- 
lows, fringed  with  foam,  tri-colorcd  rainbows  were  formed.  These 
tempests,  in  clear  days,  are  more  frightful  than  1  can  express  them. 
The  soul  is  perplexed  to  see  the  signs  of  fine  weather  mingled  with 
those  of  the  tempest :  the  azure  in  the  heavens,  and  the  rainbow  on 
the  waves.  The  principles  of  hannony  seem  destroyed  ;  nature  seems 
to  clothe  herself  with  treachery',  and  to  cover  her  fury  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  benevolence. 


TO  PARENTS. 

The  preposterous  and  pernicious  practice  of  Tight  Lacing,  which 
prevails  so  generally  among  the  ladies  of  the  present  day,  induces  ms 
to  awaken  your  attention,  by  pointing  out  the  many  dretul/ul  effects, 
which  arc  daily  occurring  from  this  growing  evil. 

Some  of  the  brio;htest  ornaments  of  their  sex  have  already  fallen 
victims  to  this  darling  JuMon.  Many  ai-e  still  trembling  on  the  verge 
of  the  grave,  while  their  anxious  parents  look  with  tender  and  mourn- 
ful solicitude  for  their  recover}' ;  when  iieitiier  art  nor  nature  can  afford 
TcVivf.  Others  are  closely  following  this  phantom,  with  an  infatuateil 
zeal  that  cannot  fail  to  produce  the  same  result.  How  painful  it  is 
:*)  see  these  younc;  an<l  delicate  creatures  in  company,  unable  to  bend 
lh«»ir  botlies,  ajid  hear  their  short  and  hurried  respiration,  which  too 
pliiinly  shows,  that  the  lungs  are  so  tightly  compressed,  they  are  un- 
u'ltU^  to  <iilate,  or  perform  their  functions. 

The  consequence  of  this  violent  and  mechanical  pressure  is  fre- 
qiiriitly  a  displacement  of  some  of  the  internal  vital  organs,  adhesions. 
or  tI.^tt)rtion8.  Sometimes  the  violence  of  pressure  strangulates  the 
fsxJorinl  vessels  of  Uic  oi^ans:  tliis  overcharges  the  internal  vessel* 
uilii  a  ri^'dundant  i|iiani?<y  of  hjdod;  and  hence  inflammation,  conges- 
fio;!,  (iifliculty  of  hnathinj:,  consioaption,  and  a  long  train  of  nervous* 
rnVxtiuns,  which  have  already  brought  many  beautiful  and  accont- 
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pliahed  girls  to  an  uutimely  grave,  who  otherwise  might  have  lived  an 
omameot  to  society,  and  a  blessing  to  their  friends. 

This  prevailing  fashion  not  onlj  invites  many  fatal  diseases,  but  dis- 
Jigwres  the  body,  renders  the  person  stiff  and  awkward,  aud  destroys 
entirely  the  natural  ease  and  elegance  of  the  shape.  Grace  consists 
in  a  free  and  easy  motion,  and  cannot  bear  restraint.  Therefore,  I 
hope  you  will  exert  yourselves,  for  the  sake  of  tlie  life  of  your  daugh- 
ters, as  well  as  their  accojnplishmetits^  to  divest  them  of  this  pernicious 
practice.  A  FKIEN^. 


FOR  THC  HALCYON  liUMINABT. 

THE  PRODIGAL  BEGGAR. 

God  of  heaven,  rich  in  treasure, 

Hear  a  beggar  at  thy  gate^ 

Thou  hast  plentjy,  without  measure, 

Pity  my  forlorn  estate ; 

No  presumptuous  thoughts  attend  me, 

Excuse  my  knocking  at  thy  door. 

Well  I  kuow  thou  canst  befriend  me, 

ThouVt  a  fattier  to  the  poor. 

In  vain  wtth  tatter'd  rags  of  error, 
Have  I  sought  my  shame  to  hide,* 
I  heard  the  enemy  with  terror, 
All  my  knowledges  deride  ;t 
Remorse's  bitter  cup  I've  tasted^ 
Evil  compass'd  me  around, 
To  thy  mansion  fast  I  lifted, 
A  friend  in  thee  the  poor  have  found. 

Hear  the  prodigal's  petition, 
Grant  me  but  a  servant's  hire ; 
Cold  and  naked  my  condition^ 
Cheer  my  soul  with  holy  fire; 
Humble  duty,  grateful  feeling, 
Ev'ry  service  shall  be  thine. 
Hear  me,  Lonl,  thus  humbly  kneeling, 
Saviour,  let  me  call  thee  mine. 


PROFESSIONS  PUT  TO  THE  PROOF. 

Thus  with  kind  words  a  knight  cajoled  his  friend  : 

**  Dear  John,  on  me  thou  niay'st  assur'd  depend — 

I  know  thy  fortune  is  but  very  scant. 

But  never  will  I  see  my  friend  in  want." 

John  soon,  in  jail,  expects  his  friend  will  free  him  : 

He  kept  his  word — in  want,  lie  n^tr  rvoM  see  him. 


«  Rev.  lii.  18.    +  l'««^^n*  *^'''-  '^*  ^»  ^»  ^^*  ^^^  "*•  ^^'  Micili  viL  7. 10. 

♦  Luk;  XV.  ir,  18, 19,  20, 
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THE  WREATH  OF  LOVE. 

Let  Fame  her  wreath  for  others  twine, 
The  iVa^raii!  Wrkath  of  I^ve  be  mine, 

With  halmHiistiliino;  blostsoms  wove ; 
Let  t!ie  shrill  trumpet's  hoarse  alarms 
Bi'I  Ij\i  KKiiS  grace  the  victor's  arms, 

Wliere  Havoc's  blood-staiii'd  banners  moTe  j 
Bi:  mine  to  wake  tiie  softer  notes 
Where  Acidalia'h  banner  floats, 

And  wear  the  gentler  Wrkath  of  Lovk. 

The  balmv  rose  let  stoics  scorn, 

Let  s(|iMminisli  mortals  dread  the  thorn, 

And  frar-thi*  pleaHin^  pain  to  prove; 
I'll  fearlei-s  bind  it  to  my  heart, 
W'hile  every  pan^  its  thorns  impart 

The  flowen-t's  balsam  shall  rcnipye ; 
For,  8weelenM  by  the  nectar'd  kiss^ 
Tis  pain  that  irlves  a  zest  to  bliss.. 

And  iVeshens  still  the  WaEATiroKLovB. 

Give  me  contentment,  peace  and  health, 
A  moderate  share  of  worldly  wetlth. 

And  friends  such  ble?^si:ic:s  to  improve ; 
A  »••«  art  (o  t!:ive  win-n  Mi.-^ery  pleads, 
l^o  heal  each  rank lini:;  wound  that  bleeds, 
-  AtijI  every  mental  pain  remove  ; 
Vtui  wilh  these  ij-ive — J.'Ise  all  denv— 
Tlie  fair  for  whom  I  breathe  the  sigh, 

Anil  wedlock  be  a  AVkkatii  of  Lovfi. 

Commbial  hli^s,  unknown  to  strife, 
A  faithful  frieiu! — a  viituoiis  wife 

i>e  mine  for  many  yeaiv?  to  prove  :  ^ 

Our  wishes  one,  within  each  breast 
The  dove  of  Pkvcf.  shall  niake^er  nest. 

Nor  ever  fiorn  IJ^e  ark  remove  i*.  ' 
Till  caird  to  heaven,  thiouu;h  ajres  there 
Be  oni-s  the  bli-'siful  lot  to  wear 

A  uever-fadui<5  Wukatu  of  Love.  SELIM. 


i'^r.'dl  the  contrirances  to  eschide  this  intrudino:  demon  from  the 
irji.si  oi'/nnM,  (iie  mo.-t  d<'!>a-i;ij;  and  destructive  is  the  use  of  intoxi- 
«  aliii;^  livjUDirt :  iUvd  |)v?niieious  hai)it  blunts  all  desire  <»f  improvemt  nt, 
d' :{il,.,is  einuliitio-j,  ub.^eure.s  tlie  underdtandino;,  sinks  the  soul  it:to 
ryrj.u'isinier^p,  .cii'W  rs  men  insensible  to  the  love  of  n-putation.  fami- 
i;a-/,e'«  t'uvii  \\i',h  i\w  id' a  of  cruitempt.  ami  extinruishes  every 
f'lj  jyjnenl  bi-t  ih:\*  niMiiflhn  delirium,  excited  by  spirituous  Hqnoni, 
i^'incu  ooon  carries  tliem  to  their  graves. 
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CURIOSITY. 

If  pryers  into  futurity  were  to  put  a  stop  to  their  curiosity  by  re- 
flections similar  with  those  of  Cfesar,  they  would  aToid  much  ridi- 
eole,  much  useless  uneasiness,  and  settle  a  very  troublous  spirit. 

The  following:  thoughts  were  written  on  the  tablets  of  that  great 
man  the  night  before  his  death,  when  he  had  retired  to  his  chamber, 
rather  discomposed  by  the  presages  which  his  wife  Calphurnia  drew 
from  her  ominous  dreams. 

"  Be  it  so.  If  I  am  to  die  to-morrow,  that  is  what  I  am  to  do  to- 
morrow. It  will  not  be  then,  because  I  am  willing  it  should  be  then ; 
nor  shall  I  escape  it,  because  I  am  unwilling  to  meet  it.  It  is  in  the 
gods,  wheny  but  in  myself,  how  1  shall  die.  If,  Calph«rnia*s  dream 
be  fumes  of  indigestion,  and  1  take  panic  at  her  vapors,  how  shall  I 
behold  the  day  after  to-morrow  ?  If  they  be  from  the  gods,  their  ad- 
monition is  not  to  prepare  me  to  escape  from  their  decree,  but  to 
meet  it.  I  have  lived  to  a  fulness  of  days  and  of  glory ;  what  is  there 
that  Ciesar  has  not  done  with  as  much  honor  as  ancient  heroes  ? 
Cssar  has  not  yet  died ;  Csesar  is  prepared  to  die." 


SUSPICION. 

Any  base  heart  can  devise  means  of  vileness,  and  affix  the  ugly 
shapings  of  its  own  fancy,  t«  the  actions  of  tliose  around  him :  but  it 
rec|uiro8  loftiness  of  mind,  and  the  heaven-born  spirit  of  virtue,  to 
imagine  greatness,  where  it  is  not ;  and  to  deck  the  sordid  objects  of 
nature,  hi  tlic  beautiful  robes  of  loveliness  and  light. 


EXTRAORDINARY    PHENOMENON. 

The  following  account  of  a  singular  phenomenon  was  commu- 
nicated by  Dr.  Telfair  of  Grenville,  North-Carolina,  to  the  editor  of 
the  Raleigh  Star,  under  date  of  the  6th  October  last. 

Mrs.  was  delivered  of  a  female  infant,  of  the  following  de- 
scription :  The  length  from  the  apices  of  the  heads  to  the  inferior  la- 
teral extremities,  is  one  and  a  half  feet ;  two  heads  with  their  appro- 
priate necks  and  shoulders*,  with  f<iur  arms  perfectly  formed,  consti- 
tute the  superior  part  of  the  body,  as  far  as  the  ensiform  cariilage ; 
here  it  becomes  single  and  apparently  natural,  except  that  the  abdo- 
minal viscera  terminate  in  an  anus,  turned  very  much  inward  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving:  a  central  thigh,  &c.  which  seemed  to  have  its  at- 
iRchment  in  the  articulation  of  the  os  coccygis.  This  supernumerary 
member  was  pretty  well  formed  until  it  arrived  withip  an  inch  of  the 
ankle,  when  it  became  abruptly  bent  int^orly,  terminating  in  a  club 
foot,  with  six  small  toes  in  their  usual  positions,  with  a  double  one 
on  the  centre  of  the  instep  rather  towards  their  insertion.  This  case, 
I  am  happy  to  observe,  has  terminated  favorably,  and  (he  person  re- 
stored to  her  usual  health.     Mrs. had  eight  well  formed  children 

previous  to  this,  with  no.  unusual  symptom  marking  her  labor. 

Weight  of  the  child,  15lb9. 

2  Iirafls 

4  sup^^rior  extremities 

5  inferior         do. 

7  toes,  on  club  foot. 
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PROPKRTIES  OF  THE  BE£T  ROOT. 

It  is  known,  that  to  make  sugar,  the  red  beet  was  preferred  to  Iki 
plants  and  Truits  which  have  the  same  property ;  but  we  were  ips- 
rant  that  the  red  beet  served  also  to  make  excellent  coffee.  We  mi 
in  the  "  Annals  of  the  Manufactures,^*  that  the  red  beat  cut  in  soil 
flquare  ;noces,  dried  In  an  oven,  which  is  burnt  and  afterwards  redoeei 
to  powder  like  cofTee,  gives  a  very  clear  liquor,  and  which  has 
fine   color  of  colFce.     It  is  added,  that  it  is  superior  to  all  thai  km} 
Uiitif  now  hcp.n  attempted  in  imitnlion  of  coffee,  and  that  iwo  ihirA 
ihr.  liqiu>r  of  rffl  tn-rt  mixed  fvith  one  third  of  coffee  in  Hguor^Jbrmf* 
delicious  coffee,  and  such,  that   Mocha  would  not  surpass  it.    Then 
are  two  very  precious  properties.  Besides  these,  still  a  third  has  bed 
di'^covfTetl  in  the  red  beet ;  the  '^  Patriotic  Journals,''   published  it 
Vienna,  contain  a  memoir  which  teaches  to  make  beer  with  this  root 
Thus  the  red  beet,  which  furnishes  at  once  sugar,  coffee,  and  beer,ii 
going  to  become  more  precious  to  Europe,  than  tl)c  cocoa  nut  or 
bread  tree  are  to  America. 

usefl'Ij  discovert. 

An  intelligent  gentleman  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  who  is  a  prac- 
tical farmer,  has  recently  discovered  an  excellent  substitute  for  mo- 
lasses, lie  hntl  a  quantity  of  sweet  apples  ground,  then  took  the 
juice  immediately  from  the  press,  before  the  fermentation  had  com- 
ni(.-nrcd,  put  it  into  a  large  boiler,  and  boiled  it  down  to  a  syrup, 
whir-h  in  taste  is  pleasnnter  tlian  the  common  West-India  niolassef, 
and  Mpprars  as  little  liable  to  ferment.  From  four  gallons  of  Juice  H« 
f^btaiiied  one  trail ou  of  syrup — by  boiling  longer,  its  quality  and  cnn- 
aisitency  would  probably  be  improved. 

MOOK    OF    mi.VG    COTTO.N    XANKIX    COLOR. 

Pilr.  ITrss,  of  Ziirirh,  gives  the  following  process  for  dying  Nankia 
©olor:  boil  leaves  of  the  >>illow  in  lery  clear  water,  afterwanii*  f«?s 
tlie  decoction  throuii;h  a  liiH^n  cloth  strainer,  and  add  isinglass  till  the 
liquor  is  entirely  lirii|'id.  The  wiHow  leaves,  bcHidea  the  coloriae 
matter  wiiich  they  roiiial/i,  have  still  a  property  tJiat  would  wcakrn 
the  (coloring  matter,  and  render  it  unsolid  if  ii«inglass  was  not  added 
to  tiiis  preparation.  This  water  can  serve  to  dye  thread  and  cotton 
stiiiTs,  and  tfie  shades  uf  it  can  be  varied,  at  pleasure.  To  render 
tills  iWc'  more  perfect,  tiie  h^tutls  will  be  soaked  in  a  wash  of  nitrous  . 
auixl  covered  wiih  water,  which  retiders  the  color  more  brilliant, 
and  prevents  it  from  turning  pale.  Besides  the  beauty  of  this  color, 
t!ie  proie-s  is  s(i  simple  and  jijivcs  so  fine  a  dye,  that  an}-  one  canpie- 
parc  it  without  tlie  afcfsistance  of  a  dyer. 

MWIM. 

If  thon  nshlv  sav  a  tliin*:  which  oti^ht  not  to  have  been  said,  ron- 
fofis  iiiy  fault  as  vjooii  as  tiiou  canst;  it  is  the  last  atonement  tliou 
eaiisl  inalve.  If  thou  rashly  engage  to  do  a  thing  which  ought  not  to 
be  d!):»r..  do  not  make  bad  worse  by  persi^tj^g  to  do  it  for  thy 
worii'ti  htikc. 
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TUt  HEAVENLY  DUiTIUNB  UP  THK  NK' 

(la  eonlinaafionjrom  ji-jgc  492  J 
XXII OF  THE  LORD. 

193.  There  in  one  Gnd.  the  creator  and  the  prefmrrer  of  the  uni- 
Terse ;  who  is  Iherofore  CKiil  b^ith  of  bteuTeii  and  t>arth. 

194.  There  are  two  thiiij^  whkh  roiiHtiiule  Hip  life  of  hearen  in 
man  ;  goodni-ss,  which  is  ttie  iit^iei^t  nnil  Hit;  oH!i|iriit):  <>r  love ;  tmif 
truth,  which  is  Oie  ohjecl  Hiid  tlie  ■■ff^prinu;  of  liiiih.  '1  his  lif«>  iw  coiri- 
nunicaled  to  man  eTitir*-l.v  fntnt  God,  ai.d  he  ni  civetli  nti  pm t  of  it 
from  himself.  Whereftire  it  iti  a  rmuliiinenlal  uf  thu  church  to  uc- 
kiiowIedgcOodito  lielieve  in  iiiui,  and  to  love  him. 

195.  All  wtio  arc  l)'>rn  withio  Ihe  pnle  of  the  rhurch  ou^ht  lo  ac- 
knowledge the  l<urd  .Testis  CliriHt,  holh  iis  lo  his  divine  ami  human 
nature,  and  to  tK'lieve  in  liim,  nnil  lo  li>vi'  liim,  iuai<mui-h  ait  hII  fialva- ' 
tion  is  Trom  him.  This  trie  L()nl  i.iichelli  in  Ilia  eoHpel :  "  He  llmt  be- 
lieveth  oil  the,  S-m  haHi  everlHMiins  life  ;  ai:il  tie  th:il  belkvi-lit  not  Ihe 
Sno  shall  iiat  ii<:e  life,  hul  the  wrath  ol  Cod  nbidelh  on  him,"  John  tit. 
36  ;  and  ai^aiii,  "  .Ami  lliiit  i<i  the  nilf  of  htm  Ihtit  sent  me,  ih^d  v\>-ry 
one  that  seelh  the  ^'in,  nnd  b''liev>-ih  on  him,  mn,v  have  eviTlii--(ing 
life,  and  I  will  niiwe  him  np  at  the  l««t  day,"  vi.  10  ;  am)  ayiiin.  '■  .1e- 
auH  said  unto  her,  I  am  the  n-tt iirrei' I i.)M  hhiI  the  lift- ;  lie  that  tie'ii't*  ih 
in  me,  Ibou^b  he  were  li- miI, yet  sliidi  he  live  ;  ami  whosoever  livtih, 
and  bcliereth  in  me,  sl>i<lt  never  dii,"  xi.  25,  2A. 

196.  Wherefore  they  who  live  wtHiiii  the  |ialp  of  the  f  liurch,  and 
do  not  avktiowlxd'^e  the  I/ird  .'(mih  Chr)-<t,  niid  iiis  divinity,  can  tiavc 
DO  union  with  Go<l;  ai>d  of  coiiiieipji'm-c  c>ni  have  no  pl.ice  i>ith  the 
an;;els  in  heaven;  for  no  nw  cnn  be  unil>'>1  with  t'lod  but  hv  ttie 
L'v  d.  and  in  the  l.,.id.  That  no  ..ne  can  h.  nnili  il  «iil,  {i,n\  bin  by 
«»■  Lonl,  he  hiiUHilf  teacheth  in  these  wor.1- :  "  No  ni^oi  hiilb  sren 
God  at  any  timi; ;  dieonly-hii:otlen  Son,  which  ic  in  tbe  l)08om  of  the 
Fiilher,  he  hath  d<'clartd  him,"  .lolm  i.  Ifl;  and  ai;ain,  "  Ve  have 
neither  hcHrd  t)t>!  fi>i''e  of  the  P;ilrier  at  any  lime,  nor  aei^'n  his 
ahape,"  John  v.  37  j  audagaiii,  " 

Vol.  U.  0 
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tilt'  Son,  and  he  to  wiumisoevrr  the  Son  will  reveal  him,"  Matl.  xi. 
27  ;  and  aaain,  '*  I  am  the  way,  the  truth,  and  Qie  life  ;  no  man  conteth 
to  the  Father  but  b}  nie,"  .lelni  xiv.  6.  "^Phat  no  one  can  be  united 
wiih  G»kI,  except  in  the  l.orci  Je«os  Christ,  is  a  rontfequence  of  th» 
Father  dwelhii<i;in  him,  hnd  bcinz  one  with  him,  as  he  him Helf  teach- 
€th  in  the^e  words:  ''  ll  }e  had  known  me,  }e  should  have  known 
Diy  Phtlier  a[so :  He  that  hrih  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father.  Philip, 
bi'iit  vest  thou  not  ttiat  1  :nn  in  the  Father,  and  the  Father  in  me  ! 
Believe  me  thai  I  am  in  (lie  Father,  and  the  Father  in  me,"  John  xir. 
7  to  11;  and  auinin,  ''  I  and  the  Father  are  one,  that  ye  may  know 
and  believe  that  the  r.tllor !» in  iiio,  and  I  in  him,"  John  x.  30,  38. 

197.  Sinre  the  Father  is  in  the  Lord,  and  the  Father  and  the  Lord 
are  one ;  and  binre  men  are  recpiircd  to  believe  on  him,  and  whoso- 
ever l>eh('v«>tii  (^n  him  iiath  eve.lastin;:  lii'e:  it  i^  plain  tliat  the  Lord 
Jesus  Chri>t  id  frv'd.  Thi^  is  theeonstcmt  doctrhic  of  the  holy  tj^erip* 
tures,  or  word  of  iTod,  as  in  John  :  ''  \\\  the  beghmin^  was  tiie  word, 
and  the  word  was  witli  God,  and  Cotl  ivus  the  nonl:  All  thinj^  were 
maiie  by  him,  and  without  him  was  not  any  thin«;  made  that  was 
made ;  ami  tlie.  Word  tcwt  made  Jhshy  and  dwelt  umong:st  us,  and  we 
beheld  his  jclory,  the  glory  of  the  t»nlybejrotn  n  of  the  Father,"  i. 
1.  3.  14;  and  in  Isaiah,  '*  For  unto  us  a  ehild  is  horn,  unto  us  a  bon 
19  6;iven,  and  the  government  shall  beuptm  his  shoulder,  and  hi«  nimie 
b!.:i1!  be  ealled  Wondertnl,  Counsellor,  ihi  Mi^dy  (j(td,  the  Father  of 
Ele.-nity,  the  Frinee  of  Peace,"  ix.  6;  atid  a^ain,  "Behold  a  virgia 
fiiiall  eonceive,  and  bear  a  Son, and  blialJ  call  his  name  Imutmnfel^  or 
(Jod  nith  uif,^^  vii.  P.. ;  and  in  Jeremiah,  "  Beheld  the  clays  er;me,  si.ith 
tlie  LA>rd,  ttiut  1  will  raise  unlo  David  a  ri^lite<)us  braneh,  w hieh  siall 
reij^n  as  a  king,  ai.d  ptosptT;  and  this  is  his  name  whereby  he  shall 
be  ealled,  Jchovtdi  our  n'^hi(uKSfi('Mi,^^  xxili.  5,  6.  xxxiii.  15,  16. 

198.  All  who  bel(;ng  urto  the  chureh,  and  are  nm^erthe  innu«='nre  of 
li^ht  irom  heaven,  see  and  dt^rern  the  divine  nature  in  the  Lord  Jv  us 
Christ:  Hut  sneh  as 'are  not  under  the  ihiiuenee  of  liiiht  f.om  h*.v 
veil,  see  and  tlitceni  in  him  only  the  human  nature;  when,  ne^enlie- 
h'j^B,  tiie  divinity  and  (lie  humanity  are  so  united  to£i:ether  in  I. in*  as 
to  make  one  person;  ft»r  so  he  himself  de(  lareth  in  anoti.er  place: 
**  Father.  a!l  mine  are  thine,  and  thhie  are  mii.e."  John  xvii.  10. 

I '.19.  That  the  Lord  JeMis  Christ  was  erjnceived  by  Jehoiah  the 
P.ither,  and,  therefore,  was  (»«»d  by  eonceprion,  is  a  truth  ac  know- 
l( d;;ed  in  i\w  chureh ;  and  likewise  that  he  rose  asain  W'tl  Wif  whr.le 
body  complete,  for  he  left  nothinp:  in  the  s<  puh  lire  ;  of  whi«h  he  af- 
terwards gave  confirmation  io  his  disciples,  when  he  said,  "  Eeht  Id 
iny  hands  and  my  feet,  that  it  is  I  myself:  l!:»ndle  me  and  see;  for 
a  spirit  hath  noi  iVsh  and  hones,  as  ye  see  me  ha\e,  Liike  xxiv.  39. 
j^nd  allhoudi  heuas  man  with  resjicet  to  t'i«-.<h  ard  hones,  yel  he  en- 
tered tl.ron'^h  the  doors  when  they  were  shut,  and  after  he  liMd  ap- 
pearr<!  lo  hi-,  diseipirs,  he  ajcain  In  ei?me  i!lvi^ibh^  Jol'n  xx.  19.  20. 
Jjii'.n.'  WW.  ',)t.  T'le  (  ase  is  otherwise  with  men;  for  ihev  rise  r>jj«in 
ii'tt  Willi  f]:,i/  natural  bodies,  hiil  with  their  spirits  t^nly :  M  herer»re, 
wiMu  the  L')»d  deelared  "  th  it  he  wn«  not  Tke  a  spirit,"  h*'  (hclarrd 
t'K.t  h*'  w:.P  I  .  •  r'i.'  <»fh»r  njiu.  Ueuco  it  in  evident  ihut  tiie  huuian- 
\\y  u\  tiic  Lord  is  also  divine. 
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200.  Every  man  receiveth  from  his  father  theisst^nco  of  his  life, 
which  id  called  his  boul ;  the  existence  wht  rcof,  IJou  iiiir  by  deiiva* 
tion  ttien'from,  is  what  is  called  body.  Hence  the  body  is  the  fy|>e 
«r  effigy  of  its  soul ;  for  thereby  and  therein  the  situI  performs  ilij  vilal 
operations  according  to  its  pleasure  This  is  (he  rea^on  why  men  are 
born  after  the  eimililude  of  their  parents,  from  whence  arise  the  dif- 
ferences of  features  and  comple\ions,  whicli  distiu^iiiish  dilfereni  fa^ 
miiies.  Hence  it  appears  what  was  the  nature  and  quality  of  the 
Lord's  body  or  humanity,  viz.  thai  it  was  like  his  dlviiiit\ ,  which  wt.b 
the  essence  of  his  life,  or  tiie  soul  whicli  he  had  from  his  father; 
wherefore  he  said,  "  He  that*hath  seen  me  hath  seen  lite  Father,' 
John>xiy.  9. 

201.  That  the  divinity  and  humanity  of  the  T^ird  are  one  person,  it 
a  doctrine  receivi'd  tiiroui<:hout  all  th^  christian  world,  and  is  liius  ex- 
pressed:  '^  Christ,  althouj^h  he  be  God  and  Man,  yet  he  is  not  two, 
buione  Christ.  One,  not  hy  conversion  of  the  Gntlhead  into  flcsl^ 
but  by  taklnjc  of  the  Manhood  into  Go(! :  One  altoir^lhrr,  not  hy  CQiifii-  . 
sion  of  substance,  but  by  unity  of  person.  For  a^  th '  reasuoable 
«oal  anddesh  is  one  man,  so  G  »d  and  Man  is  one  Christ."* 

202.  They  who  entertain  an  itlca  of  tliree  pcTsons,  in  their  COR- 
oeptifins  of  the  Godhead,  caiuiot  ponsihly  have  an  i(fea  of  one  €rod; 
for  Ihou^rii  they  say  with  their  lips  tlint  there  is  but  one  God,  yet  in 
their  minds  they  conceive  three.  But  they  who,  in  their  concept!  iris 
of  the  Godhead,  entertain  an  idea  of  a  trii.'ity  in  one  pf^rsnn,  may  liavc 
an  idea  of  one  God,  and  both  with  their  iip^^  and  with  their  Hearts  con- 
fess there  i?  4)ut  one. 

203.  The  idea  of  a  trinity  in  one  person  \^  had  by  conceiving  the 
Father  to  be  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  tin.  holy  spirit  to  proceed 
fi-om  him.  A  trinity  in  this  case  is  arknow!e<lir«^u  to  e^hi  in  the  Loid, 
oonsisting  of  the  divine  pssfure,  which  is  «'alleil  the  Father,  of  the  di^ 
vine  human^  which  is  called  tlie  Sou,  and  of  llie  divine  jfroreediiig, 
which  18  called  the  Holy  Ghost. 

204.  Inasmuch  Fs  all  ^he  fulness  of  the  Godhead  is  in  our  Jjoril  Jcsun 
Christ,  therefore,  he  hath  all  power  both  in  heaven  and  earih;  as  lie 
liimscif  testiiieth  when  he  saith,  "  The  Father  hath  iijiven  all  thintrs 
into  the  hand  of  the  Son,"  John  iii.  35  ;  and  airaiii,  "The  Father  hr.lh 
giTcn  the  Son  power  over  all  flenh,"  xvii.  2 ;  and  again,  "  All  thimrs 
are  delivered  unto  me  of  my  Father,  Matt.  xi.  27  :  and  again,  "  All 
power  is  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  in  earth,"  xxviii.  16.  This  plen- 
itude of  power  is  the  divinity  of  Goflhead 

205.  They  who  make  the  humanity  of  the  Lord  to  be  like  the  ho- 
manity  of  another  man,  do  not  form  ri;j;ht  apprehensions  of  his  con- 
eoption  by  the  Godhead ;  nor  do  th<»y  consider  that  the  body  of  every 
person  is  a  type  or  effii^y  of  his  soul.  They  forget  also  tlie  manner 
of  ids  resurrection,  that  he  rose  again  with  his  body  complete  ;  and 
tlipy  forget  too  his  apfjcarance  at  his  transfiguration,  that  his  f-ce 
■hone  like  the  sun.  They  tlo  not  consider  aJso  what  the  Lord  la^ 
cinred  concerning  faith  towanls  himself,  his  unity  with  the  Father,  his 
glorification,  and  his  power  both  in  heaven  and  earth  ;  which  thin;;» 
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doalihii|tI>  (liuiuty,  ittul  yel  are  t^pokeii  oi' his  huiiiaiiity.  Nor  flo 
fill.  .1  (jeraoii;^  ri'Cuu«  i  i  i'arlhcr  llial  Die  Lord  ia  omnipresent  eren  :«*: 
to  .ii}»  iiu.n.iuity,  Mall,  xxviii.  20,  whence  the  bohel  of  his  omuipre- 
8i-..v'c  ill  t..(^  iioly  tiHt  rainent  is  asbertecl ;  and  omuipiesence  dolii  also 
liv'.!essaril>  iin|iiy  iiiviiuly.  Moreover,  they  do  noi  perhapB  consider 
thai  the  div'uii:  prui\etiiu}r^  which  is  called  the  Holy  Ghost,  pro- 
C('«-d^th  IVuni  tiiO  lA>i-d'b  ^loritied  huriianily  ;  as  is  plainly  declared 
In  liicb^  words  :  *  'i  he  iku\\  Giiust  was  not  yet  given,  because  Jesus 
WHrt  i!<»l  yet  gliriiietl,'  Jolm  vii.  39. 

206.  'i  he  jiOid  iHine  iiito  the  \^oi-Id  to  save  mankind,  who  would 
oU.crwise  fiu\e  peii^iiod  iii  eti  rnal  \\v\n\\ ;  and  this  salvation  was  ef- 
levied,  firct,  bi  liis  eoi»t]ur«*t  over  the  powers  of  heh,  which  infeMed 
ev.  A'  niiui  al  \\\>  k\\u\\\v^  ii;(u  the  world,  and  at  his  departure  out  of 
it'  (lud  M'votidiy,  in  Ihf  i;;loi'iik'atii'n  of  his  humanity,  whereby  he  is 
eiitJ)lMl  to  keep  tiie  powers  of  heli  in  cteriial  suhJ4^ction.  This  con- 
€i.c>i  over  the  powers  of  hell,  and  the  glorifKation  of  his  humanity 
av  t:!efi.tii)e  tir.K ,  was  eflfei  t  d  by  means  of  temptation.^  p^Tmissivilj 
Buffered  in  the  humanity  which  he  received  frcim  his  mother,  and  in 
"Whici!  hr  actpil  ed  coiitiitU^I  victories,  his  passion  on  the  cross  was 
liis  fsiial  lemptatitMi  and  eomph  te  victory. 

2u7.  That  thr  t.ord  siihdued  tiie  |H»weiti  of  hell  appears  from  his 
ov  n  uotds,  will  n  the  tujie  of  his  erneifixion  dn*w  ni^h  :  **  No\%  is 
ti.e  ju^!iin]'v*nt  of  li«is  world,  now  shaU  ihr  princf  oj  ///w  notld  beiasl 
Old;'  .Ifdui  xii  i7,  28,  31  ;  and  a&iuin,  "  Be  <)f  jLOod  elwcr,  I  hctve  orrr- 
roiue  llu  «y/W,''  xvi.  33;  and  in  Isaiah,  "  Who  is  this  thai  eonieth 
frnii  Etlum.uiM*  liycd  ,;:.-Mmr'i;ts  ironi  Bozrah  ?  This  who  is  glorious 
in  tiis  appar<'l,  iia\<  iiini:  in  the  t:reatnesr<  (»f  his  strength  ?  &wC.  Mii:e 
ox.nann  hroirL'.hl  sanation  unto  me;  so  he  was  (heir  Saviciur,*'  l\iii. 
1  to  20,  aixl  lix.  10  to  21  That  he  glor:Se«l  his  humanity,  and  i).at 
his  pas«>iun  on  the  crosh  wf:s  his  final  temptation  and  complete  ^ic- 
too  ,  whtteby  he  was  doriTied,  is  thus  taueht  in  his  own  wonls: 
**  \*'hen  Jiulas  w^s  ijone  out,  Jrsus  said.  Now  is  the  Son  of  Mao 
giorUied.  aiKJ  God  is  also  gloriiird  in  him  If  Cod  be  glorified  in  him, 
Cvoil  shall  also  triorifv  him  in  him^flf,  and  shall  straightway  gtoiify 
hliM,"  John  xiii.  31,  32;  and  aiiain,  "  Father,  the  hour  is  come,  ghnify 
thy  Hon,  tliat  liiy  Son  also  may  glorify  thee,''  xvii.  1.  5;  and  again, 
'"  Now  is  my  soul  trouMed,  aii<!  what  shall  I  say  ?  Father,  glorify  thy 
name.  Then  came  th(?ie  a  voie(>  from  heaven,  saying,  1  have  b<ith 
gl  rifled  it,  and  will  glorify  it  airain,"  xii.  27,  28 ;  and  again,  "  Ought 
not  Christ  to  have  suffere*!  these  thintrs,  and  to  enter  into  his  glory  ?" 
Luke  xxiv.  !•  Thes-e  thinirs  were  sp«»ken  concerning  his  |>assioD. 
To  ^j^lorify,  si'iiiifieth  to  make  divine.  Hence  then  it  is  manifest,  tliat 
unlcHs  the  I^onl  had  eome  into  the  world  and  been  made  man,  and 
thereby  had  delivered  frcmi  the  powers  of  hell  nil  those  who  believe 
Oil  him,  and  love  him.  no  flesh  eou!d  have  been  sa\ed  This  is  the 
moaiiiiig  of  that  expression,  'i'hat  without  the  Lord  inere  is  no  sal- 
\.':lioii. 

20o.  Wlien  the  Lord  had  comjdetely  jrlorified  his  humanity,  he 
then  pu-  off  the  hiiinai:ity  which  fie  deiivr<i  from  his  nH>ther,  aed  [ul 
on  ihe  f'unianity  \\'  ;  I  he  dt  rivrd  (ron»  hif^  Ff^Mier,  \^^i«h  is  th«  di- 
Tjm;  hurnaniiy  :  so  timt  lie  v\as  no  longer  the  son  of  Mary. 
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209.  The  first  and  grand  fundamental  of  the  church  ia  to  know  and 
to  acknowledge  its  God;  for  witliout  such  knowledge  and  acknow- 
ledgment there  can  be  no  conjunction  with  him.  This  is  the  case  in 
the  church  without  the  knowledge  and  acknowledgment  of  tlie  Lord^ 
as  he  himself  teacheth  in  these  words :  ^  He  that  believeth  on  the 
Son  hath  eternal  life,  but  he  that  believeth  not  on  the  Son  shall  not 
Bee  life,  but  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him,"  John  iii.  36 ;  and 
again,  "  Unless  ye  believe  that  I  am,  ye  shall  die  in  your  sins,** 
viii.  24. 

210.  That  there  is  a  Trinity  in  the  Lord,  namely,  the  divinity 
itself,  or  divine  essence,  the  divine-human,  and  the  divine -proceed* 
in^,  is  a  secret  from  lieaven,  for  the  comfort  and  instruction  of  those 
wiio  shall  be  admitted  into  the  Holy  Jerusalem. 

XXIII AN  ECCLESIASTIC  AND  CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 

211.  There  are  two  thinp:8  which  require  ortler  and  regulation 
amongst  men,  viz.  what  relntrth  to  heaven  and  what  relateth  to  this 
world.  The  things  which  relate  to  heaven  we  call  ecclesiastic,  and 
tjie  tilings  which  relate  to  this  word  we  call  civil. 

212.  Order  cannot  bo  preserved  in  the  world  without  governors; 
wh*>se  business  it  is  to  observe  whatever  is  according  to  order,  and 
wlialever  is  <'.ontrary  theroto  ;  an<i  to  reward  those  who  live  according 
to  order,  and  to  punish  those  who  offend  against  order.  Without  such 
wis<*  roirulations  the  whole  race  of  mankind  must  inevitably  perish, 
sinve  in  consequence  of  hereditary  corruption,  there  is  an  innate  de- 
sire in  every  man  to  ot>tain  power  and  pre-eminence,  and  to  appro- 
pnato  to  himself  what  belongeth  to  others ;  which  is  the  source  of 
entnities,  cnvyings,  hatreds,  revenges,  deceits,  cruelties,  and  many 
more  evils ;  wherefore,  unless  men  were  kept  under  some  external 
rentraint  by  the  laws,  ofTering  the  rewards  of  honor  and  wealth,  agree- 
able to  their  lusts,  to  those  who  do  good,  and  threatening  the  loss  of 
honor,  wealth  and  life,  to  those  who  do  evil,  the  whole  race  of  maih 
kind  must  inevitably  perish. 

2i3.  It  is  expedient,  therefore,  that  there  should  be  governors,  to 
keep  the  multitude  of  mankind  under  the  regulations  of  order ;  and 
that  these  governors  should  be  persons  skilled  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  laws,  full  of  wisdom  and  the  fear  of  God.  It  is  expedient  also 
tliat  order  should  be  maintained  amons^st  the  governors,  lest  any  one, 
through  lust  or  inadvertence,  should  allow  offences  against  order; 
and  this  may  be  best  efifected  by  an  appointment  of  governors  of  di^ 
fepent  degrees,  some  of  hijjher,  and  others  of  lower  authority,  who 
shall  be  coverned  themselves  by  the  laws  of  subordination. 

214.  Governors  in  matters  ecclesiastic,  or  such  as  relate  to  men's 
concerns  with  heaven  and  another  life,  are  called  priests,  and  their 
o'lice  ifi  called  the  priesthood  ;  but  governors  in  civil  matters,  or  such 
as  relate  to  men's  concerns  with  this  world,  are  called  magistrates, 
and  their  chief,  where  such  a  form  of  government  prevaileth,  is  called 
kintf. 

21.*).  With  rospect  to  the  office  of  priests,  they  are  to  teach  men 
tho  way  to  heaven,  and  likewise  to  lead  them  therein ;  they  are  to 
teacii  tiiom  according  to  the  doctrine  of  their  church  derived  from 
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O-.iVa  \vOi*iii  and  tliey  are  to  lead  them  to  live  accorclin;^  to  suck 
doctrine.  Such  priests  as  teach  the  doctrine  of  tndh,  aud  k^ 
(heir  Horks  theroby  to  g:oodne8s  of  life,  and  bo  to  the  Lord,  are 
the  good  shepherdd  ;  but  such  priests  as  only  teach,  but  do  not  leal 
to  goodness  ol  life,  are  the  evil  sheplierds. 

216.  Priests  i>ttght|]ot  to  claim  to  themselves  any  pon-er  over  the 
•ouUof  men;  inaemuch  as  they  cannot  dtsnnrn  the  Irue  state  of  thf 
interiors,  or  heart  ;  much  less  on^ht  they  to  claim  the  j)«\\t»r  of  o(>ca* 
ing  aud  sliutting  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  because  that  power  beluug- 
eth  to  the  Lord  aJone. 

217.  Dignity  and  honor  ought  to  be  paid  unto  priests  on  account  of 
the  Hanctiiy  of  their  office;  but  a  nise  priest  givcth  all  such  honor  unto 
the  Lord,  fr^mi  whom  all  sanctity  cometh, and  not  unto  himself;  whereat 
an  unwise  [»riest  attributeth  the  honor  to  himself,  and  taketh  it  from  the 
Lord.  They  who  chum  honor  to  themselves,  on  account  of  tht 
aanclity  of  their  otfice,  prefer  honor  and  wealth  to  the  salvation  of  the 
souls  committed  to  their  care;  but  they  who  give  honor  to  the  Lord, 
and  not  to  themselves,  prefer  the  r^aU'r.tion  of  souls  to  honor  and 
wealth.  The  honor  of  any  employment  is  not  in  the  person  of  him 
who  is  employed  therein,  but  is  otdy  annexed  to  him  on  account  of 
the  di;;nity  of  the  office  in  which  he  is  employed ;  and  what  is  thui 
annexed  doth  not  belon*:;  to  the  person  employed,  but  to  tlie  oinplov- 
WMit  itself,  beino;  separated  from  the  |>erson,  when  he  is  separated 
from  Lis  e:n;)!oyiri(*nt.  All  personal  liorior  is  the  honor  of  wibdcm 
aud  the  fviw  of  (!ie  Lord. 

218.  Pritrsls  owXi\l  to  instruct  the  people,  and  to  load  them  by  the 
trulh  of  ir.slnirlion  to  iroodiit^ss  aud  ritrf^teousness  of  life;  Lift  ti'oy 
ou^lit  n  )l  ill  ir.Hileis  of  faiib,  on  any  account,  to  use  compulsion  :  iu- 
a^^tiiuch  as  no  one  can  be  conspelled  to  believe  contrary  to  the  «lic- 
tatfs  of  his  undrrstandini^.  Ever)'  person  ought  to  be  allowed  the 
pehc^ttbie  onj'^)ym»*nt  of  his  relij;iou8  opinion?*,  howsoever  they  may 
diiler  from  tho^e  of  the  priests,  on  this  condition,  timt  he  uihintaineth 
thein  fpiiclly  and  pear^cubly  ;  hut  if  he  maketh  dieturbance  there  by, 
lie  ojjjrht  then  io  be  separated  from  the  community ;  for  thid  i»  ac- 
cording to  the  iawj  of  ordi%  whereon  the  priesdhood  is  established. 

219.  As  prieslH  are  appointed  for  the  administration  of  those  t.hinge 
whien  relate  to  the  divine  law  and  service,  so  kings  and  magistrates 
ere  appointed  for  the  administration  of  those  things  whick  relate  ta 
<5ivil  law  and  Justice. 

220.  Forasmuch  as  the  king  cannot  extend  his  single  administra- 
tion to  all  per*>oni^  and  eases,  therefore  tiiere  are  governors  under  hiin, 
who  are  each  nfthem  invested  with  the  power  of  adminisfratiou,  where 
that  of  the  king  cannot  be  extended.  'Phese  governors  taken  colleo 
tively  constitute  the  royalty ;  but  therein  tlie  king  is  the  ehief  and 
head. 

221.  Royalty  itself  is  not  in  the  person  of  any  one,  bnt  is  annexed 
to  tiic  person.  The  king  who  faneieth  that  royalty  is  in  his  own  pri- 
vate f)ersou,  and  tfie  governor  who  faneieth  that  the  dignity  of  govern- 
ment is  in  his  person,  are  alike  unwise. 

222.  Royalty  con:=(iKtetli  in  governing  according  to  the  laws  uT  the 
realm,  and  in  decreeing  judiment  accot-dins:  thereto,  from  a  prinrifde 
4»f  justice.     He  is  a  wise  king  who  eoneideretii  the  law  ne  bit  stiperi^r 
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.miid  he  is  en  unwise  king  who  considereth  himeelfas  superior  to  the  law. 
The  king  who  considereth  the  law  as  his  superior,  annexeth  royalty  (a 
the  law,  and  maketh  himself  subject  thereto ;  because  he  knoweth  that 
th«;  law  is  justice,  and  all  justice  as  such  is  divine:  But  the  king  who 
•on^i  /•  ■'•/, ;  *  ♦ise!f  as  superior  to  the  law,  annex eth  royalty  to  himself, 
mnd  f'.'  :\  *-i  i'  .  that  he  himsolf  is  the  law,  or  that  the  law,  which  it 
joritice,  is  derived  from  hixr.scir;  in  this  case  he  claimcth  to  himself  that 
which  is  in  its  nature  divine,  uuto  which  he,  nevertheless,  ought  to  b* 
in  subjection. 

223.  The  law  which  is  justice,  ous^ht  to  be  enacted  by  persons 
skilled  therein,  who  are  at  the  same  time  full  of  wisdom,  and  the  fear 
QfGod;  and  tlie  kin|2;  and  his  subjects  ouglU  afterwards  to  live  in 
obedience  thereto.  He  is  a  true  king  who  liveth  in  obedience  to  the 
laws  of  his  kingdom,  and  setteth  therein  a  good  example  to  his  sub- 
jects. 

224.  An  absolute  monarch,  who  fancieth  that  his  subjects  are  his 
slaves,  and  that  of  consequence  he  hath  a  right  to  their  lives  and 
properties,  if  be  exerciseth  such  a  power,  is  not  a  king,  but  a  ty- 
Fiint. 

225.  The  king  ought  to  be  obeyed  according  to  the  laws  of  ths 
cenlm,  nor  in  any  wise  to  be  injured  either  by  word  or  deed ;  for  bsre- 
opou  the  public  security  dependetb. 


AN  HIEROGLYPHIC  KEY 

TO 

NATURAL  AND  SPIRITUAL  MYSTERIES. 

[bt  emanusl  swedenborc] 

f  Continued  from  page  508,  and  concluded.  J 
EXAMPLE     XVI. 

There  are  genuine  secondjiry  lights,  as  those  of  the  sublunarf 
world  ;  and  there  are  false  lights,  or  meteors ;  but  these  vanish  at  the 
presence  of  solar  Ii.a;ht. 

There  are  also  true  secondary  intellects,  as  are  those  of  mankind; 
and  there  are  false  intellects ;  but  these  vanish  as  it  were  into  nothing 
at  the  presence  of  pure  intelligence,  such  as  is  that  of  the  soul. 

There  arc  also  spirituul  intelligences,  as  are  good  angels;  and  there 
are  intelligences  called  evil  angt^ls ;  but  these  vanish  as  it  were  into 
nothing  at  the  presence  of  God  or  of  divine  wisdom. 


Corresj)on(Ienres.  (1.)  Srrorttfary  liphts^  human  rnteUfct%  angels. 
By  secontlary  li'^hts  I  m<*an  fires,  candles,  ai:d  llie  like,  which  supply 
u>3  with  li'^ht  in  the  ni»rht  «eaflon.  To  itu  si'  c«^rr#Hpi)!;d  humrn  intel- 
lects, which,  iM  like  manner  9m  those  li^bu^  uuiy  bo  kindled  and 
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extinguished,  and  are  of  no  estimation  in  comparison  Hitli  the  intelB- 
gence  proper  to  the  soul,  which  is  pure  and  spirittinl,  resemhling  (hat 
of  angels.  (2.)  Genuine  and  true  seem  likewise  to  have  a  corn^pond- 
ence  with  each  other.  (3.)  False,  lights,  false  intelleds^  eril  angels. 
Phosphoric  substances  spread  a  fallacious  or  falee  light,  in  wbirh 
objects  appear  in  other  than  their  true  colocg,  and  their  quality  is 
rendered  doubtful  and  uncertain.  The  case  is  the  same  with  fiilse 
intellects,  bj  which  many  thint;s  are  so  ima&:ed  and  painted,  as  to  give 
the  appearance  of  truth  to  whatiB  fact  is  false.  Such  also  is  the  nature 
of  evil  angels,  who  are  likewise  called  angels  of  darkness  and  of 
night,  and  who,  although  they  know  the  truth,  yet  love  it  not,  but  hate 
and  persecute  it,  because  it  demonstrates  that  to  be  good,  which  to 
them  appears  evil,  and  rtee  versa. 

Rules.  (1  )  Forasmuch  as  we  are  now  treating:  of  spiritual  intelfi- 
genccs,  or  of  angels  and  souls,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  they  were 
created  to  all  their  intelligence ;  and  as  they  are  spirits,  so  are  ihej 
above  nature,  which  is  not  spiritual,  and  yet  they  perfectly  understand 
every  thing  natural.  Hence  it  follows,  that  there  is  a  certain  mutual 
correspondency  and  harmony  in  all  things,  or  betneen  things  natural 
and  things  spiritual ;  or  that  there  is  nothing  throughout  nature  but 
what  is  a  type,  image, and  resemblance  of  sometliing  spiritual,  which  is 
its  exemplar :  for  were  it  otherwise,  a  spiritual  intelligence  could  never 
have  any  knowledge  of  what  existed  bi'neath  its  own  order ;  whereas 
such  an  inteliigence  knows  them  both  from  itself  an<l  in  itself.  (2.)  It 
seems  that  the  Egyptians  ctdtivated  this  science,  and  pointed  out 
those  correspondences  by  a  great  variety  of  hieroi^lyphical  characters, 
which  represented  not  only  natural,  but  at  the  enme  time  also  spiritual 
thing.^;  concerning  which  science  of  their's  see  Aristotle's  whole  book. 
(3.)  But  to  re<luce  singulars  to  their  universals,  is  not  a  part  of  this  sci- 
ence of  correspondences,  hut  of  the  first  philosophy;  for  spiritual  things 
do  n'it  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  nntund,  as  natural  things  do  to 
spiritual:  if  that  were  the  case,  then  natural  would  be  tlie  siiinc  as 
spiritual,  which  is  contrary  to  sound  reason. 


EXAMPLE    XVII. 

Light  without  shade  would  not  appear  light,  as  what  is  perfect  would 
not  appear  such  without  imperfection,  for  there  would  be  notliing  from 
which  it  could  appear.  So  neither  would  there  be  a  positive  without 
a  privative,  for  without  the  latter  there  would  be  notliing  from  which 
any  thing  could  be  laid  down  or  supposed.  In  like  manner  also  with* 
out  shade  there  wouhl  be  no  conr«pi(*uous  image,  no  modification,  nor 
any  such  thing  as  color  and  variety  of  colors.  Hence  appears  of 
what  use  shade  is, yea,  imperfection  itself  Shade,  although  it  be  the' 
privation  of  lisjht,  nevertheless  actually  exists,  for  without  an  arlual 
essence  it  would  be  nothing,  neilluT  roiiM  w»^  know  what  light  is, and 
what  its  quality,  nor  what  perfection  is,  and  what  its  quality. 
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A  Understanding  without  ignorance  would  not  appear  to  be  undei^ 
standing,  as  the  true  would  not  appear  such  without  the  raise,  for 
there  would  be  nothing  from  which  it  could  be  seen.  So  neither  would 
there  be  an  affirmative  without  a  negative,  for  without  the  latter  there 
would  be  nothing  from  which  any  thine;  could  be  affirmed.  In  like 
manner,  also,  without  ignorance  ami  the  fal^^e  thera  would  be  no  per- 
ceptible idea  of  memory,  no  imaginaticn  and  thought,  nor  any  suck 
thing  as  opinion  and  diversity  of  opinions.  Hence  appears  of  what 
use  ignorance  is,  yea,  the  false  itself.  Ignorance,  although  it  be  the 
privation  of  intelligence ;  and  the  false,*  although  it  be  the  privation  of 
the  true,  nevertheless  actually  exists ;  for  without  an  actual  existence, 
it  would  be  a  mere  creature  of  the  brain,  [ens  raiiornji]  wither  could 
we  know  what  understanding  is,  and  what  its  quality,  nor  what  truth 
is,  and  what  its  quality. 

Wisdom  without  incipience  or  insanity  would  not  appear  wisdom^ 
•B  good  would  not  appear  such  without  evil,  for  there  would  be  no- 
thing from  which  it  could  be  perceived.  So  neither  would  there  be 
any  thing  realfy  and  truly  loverly,  without  sometliing  uidovely,  nor 
happiness  without  unhappiness ;  for  without  the  latter  there  would 
he  nothing  from  which  happiness  c6uld  be  felt.  In  like  manner,  alno^ 
without  evil  there  would  be  no  affection,  no  will,  no  desire,  and  v.un- 
•equently  no  variety  of  desires.  Hence  appears  of  ivhat  use  even  folly 
and  evil  are.  Folly,  although  it  be  the  privation  of  \vis(lom  ;  and  evil, 
or  what  is  diabolical,  although  it  be  the  privation  of  good,  ucverthe* 
less  actually  exists;  for  without  such  actuality  it  would  be  a  mere 
creature  of  the  brain,  neither  could  we  know  what  wisdom  is,  and 
what  its  quality,  nor  what  goodness  is,  and  what  its  quality. 


Correspondences.  (1.)  Perfect ^  true,  good.  This  may  in  a  sense 
be  called  perfect,  for  whatever  in  itself  is  true  and  good,  is  also  in 
itself  perfect.  So  with  respect  to  their  opposites,  imperfect,  false,  evil. 
(2.)  Positive,  affinnative,  lovely.  Positive  has  respect  to  nature,  but 
affirmative  is  a  term  proper  to  the  human  mind,  this  having  the  power 
to  affirm  or  deny.  The  same  also  may  be  said  o{  privative,  negative, 
aud  unlovely;  for  every  thing  good  or  deli^litful  is  perceived  in  a 
natural  manner;  therefore  whatever  is  lovely,  is  of  Uself  alTirniative; 
and  whatever  is  unlovely,  nesjative.  (3.)  Conspicuous  image,  pei-» 
eeptible  idea.  Thai  an  image  in  an  idea  in  the  internal  sense,  is  well 
known;  as  also,  that  images  of  the  slight  pass  first  into  natural,  and 
then  into  intellectual  ideas.  (4.  MoJiJiration,  srusntion,  imagination, 
thought,  affection.  What  in  the  atmospheric  world  is  termed  modifi- 
cation, that  in  the  animal  kingdom  is  called  sensation,  imagination, 
thought ;  for  as  soon  as  ever  modification  touches  the  organs  of  sriise 
in  an  animate  body,  it  lives:    hence  senvatioa  is  said  to  be  rtlVi  ted 
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Mere  intelligeDce  of  truth,  without  conjectures  ami  opinions^  which 
take  their  rise  from  a  mixture  of  truth  vvitli  falsity,  and  fiom  ignorance, 
together  with  one  constant  sameness  of  Ihouglit  or  rational  iiitulliun, 
^leprives  the  mind  of  all  its  faculty  of  thinking;  for  the  mind  is  formed 
for  the  reception  of  many  ideas,  and  the  intuition  of  many  ends ;  and 
it  is  from  mere  variations  agreeably  united,  that  thouglit  aad  human 
jindcrstanding  are^produced  and  renewed. 


Correspondences.  (1.)  WkilenesSy  intelligence  of  lndh,tniik.  As  light 
corresponds  to  understanding,  so  whiteness,  as  also  peUnvidiltj  and 
transparency,  seem  to  correspond  to  truth,  for  truth  is  the  suhjcct  of 
intelligence.  Just  so  it  is  with  black  and  false.  (2.)  E?/r,  raliomil 
mindy  or  rather  the  internal  organ  of  sense;  for  tlie  understanding  is 
called  internal  sight,  or  the  rational  intuition  of  an  object. 

Confirmation  of  the  ^propositions.  It  Is  pretty  generally  allowed, 
that  the  eye  would  be  repdered  dim  and  become  bliYid  by  mere  white- 
ness, as  by  snow,  if  there  were  no  color  more  obscure,  to  give  varie- 
gation to  the  sight:  thus,  as  sight  would  totally  perish,  if  light  alone 
without  any  mixture  of  shade  were  to  fill  the  eye,  so  in  like  manner 
would  the  human  intellect,  if  pure  truths  alone  were  to  present  them- 
selves to  it. 


EXAMPLE    XIX. 

Whiteness  proportionately  mixed  with  blackness,  by  means  of  the 
Bun's  rays,  excites  different  colors,  namely,  the  whiter  and  the  more 
obscure ;  but  objects  may  be  so  colored  and  painted,  that  we  cannot 
tcli  what  is  white,  what  is  black,  and  how  they  are  commixed. 

Truth  rationally  blended  with  false,  by  means  of  intelligence  pro- 
duces divers  reasons,  namely,  true  and  doubtful ;  but  the  intentions 
may  be  so  speciously  set  off,  that  we  cannot  tell  what  is  trDe,  what  is 
false,  and  how  they  mutually  cohere  together 

Good  mixed  with  evil,  or  happiness  with  unhappinese,  produces 
various  affections  in  the  animal  spirit  and  mind,  namely,  the  agreeable 
and  disagreeable ;  but  the  desires  and  lusts  may  b^  so  cunningly 
dissembled,  that  we  cannot  tell  what  is  good  or  happy,  wliat  is  evil  or 
nuhappy,  and  how  they  are  mutually  conjoined. 


Corre^ondences.  (1.)  Proporiionatdy,  r(dionaUy  ;  or  analogically 
and  analytically :  hence  also  every  proportion  is  said  to  consist  of 
reasons.  (2.)  White  colors,  trur.  opinions,  agreeable  affections :  for  if 
col(»r3  correspond  to  opinions,  it  follows,  that  wliite  colors  correspond 
to  more  true  opinions ;  and  obscure  colors,  to  hypotheses,  coiijeciures, 
disagreeable  affections.  (3.)  To  color ^  \o  paint,  speciously  set  off,  or 
counterfeit  truth,  to  dissetnblc. 
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EXAMPLE   XX. 

Clear  aod  eerene  things  are  generally  interspersed  with  otben 
obscure  and  with  clouds :  thus  in  inferior  nature  there  is  sekiom  usf 
pure  clarity  without  ObsC'Urity. 

Evident  and  manifest  things  are  geuerally  Interspersed  with  othen 
of  an  ambiguous  and  doubtAil  nature :  thus  in  our  rational  mind  therq 
IS  seldom  iiny  pure  evidence  without  ambiguity. 

Pleasant  and  sweet  things  are  generally  interspersed  with  others 
unpleasant,  ambiguous,  and  bitter:  thus  'm  civil  life  there  is  seidoiQ 
any  pleasantness  without  unpleasantness, 

CorrespoTidences,  (T.)  Cfeary  evident,  pleasant  Clear  is  predicated 
Ofli^ht;  evident,  of  the  understanding  of  truth;  and  pleasant,  of  lb« 
mind  and  animal  spirit  with  respect  to  good:  thus,  evident  things 
siguity  true  things,  and  pleasant  things  mean  good  things.  In  like 
manner  also  correspond  the  words  serene,  tnanifest,  sneet  (2.)  06- 
scure,  anibi^us,  unpleasant:  hence  obscurity  is  attributed  to  the 
understanding,  when  it  is  involved  in  doubts :  in  like  manner,  clouds, 
doubts,  blltcrs.  Let  it  be  observed,  the  words  pleasant,  sweet,  uit- 
pleasant,  and  l^itler^  apjiear  not  indeed  to  have  a  correspondence 
with  scrcnfi,  mamjed,  obscure,  cloudy  ;  but  in  this  place  singulars  are 
assumed  instead  of  universals.  and  the  universais  here  are  good  and 
evil.  Every  thing  pleasant,  deli«:lilful,  and  sweet,  is  p^ood;  and  every 
,  thing  unpleasant  and  bitter  is  evil:  so  here  the  affections  of  the  mind 
being  the  subject  treated  of,  we  must  adopt  adequate  forms  of  ex- 
pression. 

Rule.  Sing^iilars  are  to  be  substituted  instead  of  universais,  whea 
we  treat  of  siu^rulars;  as  also  particulars  are  to  be  used  instead  of 
generals  ;  so  in  this  example,  the  words  siveet,  pleasant,  Ifitter,  and 
unjjlca^aut,  are  substituted  for  good  and  evil. 

EXAMPLE     XXI. 

In  the  night  season  there  is  thick  darkness,  in  the  mominfi:  comei 
the  (lay-break,  then  the  light  increases  till  noon-day ;  but  after  that 
it  decreases,  and,  passing  through  the  shades  of  evening  t^viliirhtj 
returns  to  its  night.  But  the  sun,  even  at  midnight,  as  well  as  at 
noonday,  illuminates  its  own  world. 

In  the  first  ago  in  the  mother's  womb  is  mere  ignorance,  but  in 
childhood  the  intellect  dawns,  and  then  progressively  ripens  till  the 
time  of  perfect  maturity  or  adult  age ;  aflerwards  it  decreases,  and, 
passing  through  old  age,  sinks  again  into  obscurity  of  intellect  aid 
ignorance.  But  the  real  intellinence  of  the  soul,  as  well  in  the  age 
of  the  most  obscure  und^rstandinsr,  as  in  that  of  eonsuniaate  and 
mature  judgment,  governs  its  animal  nicrocosnL    • 
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Correspondences.  Night  secuoUf  obscure  age  in  the  tvomb;  then 
moming  and  childhood,  or  the  ecist ;  then  noon-day  and  adult  age ; 
afterw^jirds  evening  twilight  and  declining  or  old  age.  That  these 
jnutually  corresooud  to  each  other,  is  a  truth  sell^TideDt,  for  they  are 
allegorical  expressions  in  the  mouth  of  every  one.  (2.)  So  also  the 
worils  increase  and  ripen,  or  grow  adolescent.  (3.)  Day-break,  dawning 
pf  t/ie  intellect,  (4)  TwUight-shade,  obscure  intellect,  (5.)  Mid-day^ 
motisaminaie  intellect,  or  mature  judgment,  such  as  exists  in  adult  age. 

Rules,  M.)  Exemplars  are  in  the  spiritual  world,  images  and  types 
In  the  animal  kingdom,  but  resemblances  are  in  nature.  (2.)  There 
are  many  species  of  representations,  or  correspondences.  The  first 
species  is  to  be  called  harmonic  ;  such  is  that  between  light,  intelli- 
gence, and  wisdom;  between  effort  and  will;  between  modification, 
sensation,  imagination,  and  many  other  things;  as  also  between 
images,  sights,  ideas,  and  afterwards  reasons,  which  mutually  corre- 
spond to  each  other  as  terminations  in  successive  analogy.  The 
second  species  is  allegorical,  and  is  made  by  similitudes:  thus  we 
Bsuatly  explain  spiritual  things  in  a  natural  way,  for  aH  spiritual  words 
df'uote  hiflden  qualities:  this  species  is  very  frequent  in  the  scrip- 
tures. The  third  is  typical,  and  is  made  by  resemblances,  so  much 
used  in  the  Jewish  church,  by  which  are  represented  Christ  and  the 
Christian  church,  and  in  this  church  the  kingdom  of  Grod  and  the 
heavenly  .society.  The  fourth  species  v^fabuUms,  practised  by  the 
ancients,  who  painted  the  illustrious  actions  of  their  heroes  with  the 
figments  of  invention :  of  this  kind  are  the  representations  of  the 
poets,  and  also  of  dreams.  (3.)  It  is  right  to  believe,  that  the  whole 
world  is  replete  with  types,  but  that  we  are  acquainted  with  very  few 
of  them  ;  for  the  present  time  always  involves  the  future,  and  there 
is  a  connexion  and  chain  of  contingences,  inasmuch  as  the  course 
and  influx  of  divine  providence  is  most  constant  and  unmterrupted. 
(4}  It  is  proper  thus  to  interpret  the  sacred  scriptures ;  for  the  spirit 
speaks  naturally,  as  well  as  spiritually. 


A  TREATISE  ON  THE  NATURE  OF  INFLUX. 

{Cwtimted'frwn  page  5Q0.) 

XIII. 

Thai  the  Cast  is  quite  otherwise  with  the  Brute  Creatures, 

15.  They  who  judge  only  by  their  bodily  senses,  are  apt  to  conclude, 
that  the  brute  creatures  are  endowed  with  will  and  understanding  as 
well  as  men,  and  that  the  only  difference  between  them  in  this  re- 
spect is,  that  the  latter  have  the  gift  of  speech,  and  so  are  able  to  ex- 
press their  thoughts  and  affections  by  words,  and  the  former  only  to 
vent  them  by  inarticulate  sounds ;  whereas  the  beasts  have  neither  will 
xi<>r  understanding  in  a  proper  sense  of  these  words,  but  only  some- 
thing analogous  to  them.  The  proper  distinction  of  man  is,  that  his 
understanding  admits  of  an  elevation  above  the  affectiens  and  desires 
of  bis  will,  and  frem  its  higher  station  can  examinei  judge,  and  con* 
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trol  them ;  but  it  is  the  property  of  t!ie,  brute  to  be  carried  nway 
blindly  by  its  natural  propensities ;  therefore  he  can  truly  be  said  to 
act  in  the  character  of  a  man,  who  keeps  his  will  in  suhjoction  lo 
his  understanding,  as  it  is  the  mark  of  a  beast  to  have  ib  underbtnnd- 
ing,  so  called,  subject  to  its  will  or  a{>yetites.     The  conclusion  to  be 
deduced  from  henco  is,  that  as  the  human  intellectual  faculty  is  recep- 
tive of  the  divine  light,  (which,  thcfugh  derived  from  God,  yvt  has  (he 
appearance  of  being  man's  proper  own,  from  the  power  of  changin*^, 
combining,  and  analyzing  his  ideas)  tln^reforc  bis  true  understanding 
is  a  spiritual  and  vital  principle ;  and  (Ifc  same  may  be  predicated  of 
his  will,  as  being  receptive  of  the  influx  of  divine  love  ;  whereas 
those  of  the  bi'ute  animals  come  under  no  such  predicament  >  and 
hence  it  is,  that  they  who  think  and  act  only  from  the  natural  impulse 
of  their  corrupt  affections,  arc  compared  in  6crij>lure  to  the  brute 
beasts  which  have  no  understanding:     And,  indeed,  all  such  in  the 
other  world,  \^'iien  seen  at  a  distance,   resemble  them  and  act  like 
them,  only  with  tliii  difference,  that  they  might  act  otherwise  if  they 
would.     But  on  the  other  hand,  they  who  subdue  the  evil  of  their  na- 
ture, and  regulate  their  lives  by  the  laws  of  wisdom,  appear  in  the 
spiritual  worltl  in  beautiful  human  forms,  and  are  as  the  angels  in  hc^a- 
ven.     In  beasts  the  intellect  is  never  elevated  aliove  the  will,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  direct  or  control  it,  but  always  corresponds  witlt  it ;  now 
Che  will  being  from  heat,  and  not  from  light,  it  is  blind,   and  conse- 
quently the  understanding  ii%,brutes,  as  not  rising  higher,  is  bliml  also, 
and  therefore  they  neither  know  nor  understand  what  they  dd  ;  they 
act  indeed,  bat  then  it  is  only  frou)  that  lower  kind  of  influx  from  the 
fipiritual  world,  (through  the  natural)  which  is  called  instinct,  r.nd  has 
nothing  in  it  of  thoui:;ht  from  intellectual  knowledge  in  what  they  do, 
th^y  being  stimulated  lo  action  by  the  impulses  of  a  natural  love  im- 
planted in   their  nature  b}'   the  creator,  and  operating  through   the 
oftices  of  the  natural  senses ;  whereas  the  mind  of  man  hns  its  per- 
ceptions from  the  light  of  heaven,  which  renders  him   both    ndionitl 
and  convorsible,  for  it  is  an  irradiiittoti  of  the  divine  light  that  thinks, 
and  thought  tliat  speaks.     If  it  be  objected,  that  brutes  act  more  uni- 
formly according  to  the  laws  of  their  nature  than  many  men,  and  some 
of  them  in  a  way  that  approaches  ne^ir  to  reason  and  mondity ;  it  is 
answered,  that  this  arises  from  their  understanding  being  conistnntly 
and  regularly  subservient  to  their  will,  according  to  their  onlor  in 
creation,  which  they  never  vary  from,  as  men  do  through  false  rea- 
soning and  the  fluctuation  of  their  wills.    Let  it  be  observed  here,  (hat 
wherever  the  words  wiij.  and  UNur.RSTANDiNG  have  been  made  use 
of  in  this  section,  with  reference  to  brute  animals,  the^'  are  only  to  be 
understood  by  way  of  analogy  or  resemblance  to  tliose  faculties  in  the 
human  mind.     Tlie  actions  of  a  beast,  considered  as  thus  destitute  of 
intellectual  knowled£;e,  may  be  comf>ared  to  a  person  walking  in  his 
sleep,  when  the  will  to  motion  is  in  exercise,  but  the  use  of  the  uu- 
derstnndin^r  is  suspended  ;  or  to  a  blind  man  led  along  the  streets  by 
a  dog:  They  may  bj  likened  to  ideots,  who,  from  custom  anil  hnhxiy 
can  perfirm   some  things  with  great  exactnc:si> ;  or  to  such  unhappy 
persons,  who,  being  deprived  of  their  memory  and  understanding,  yet 
lx;iow  how  to  put  on  their  clothes,  eat,  and  answer  many  other  calls 
of  nafure,  [com  habit  or  a  blind  impulse  of  the  will,  without  design 
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or  thouj5*it.  From  these  similitudes,  we  may  see  the  error  of  those 
who  ascribe  rationality  to  brutes,  and  discriminate  thep  from  the  hu- 
man sjiocies  only  by  their  external  figure  and  want  of  speech ;  from 
wiiunce  they  argue,  tliat  if  man  is  immortal,  so  are  they,  and  that  if 
they  liiive  no  existence  after  death,  so  neither  has  he ;  besides  many 
other  groundless  surmises  proceeding  from  a  total  ignorance  of  the 
nature  of  the  human  will  and  uuder8tandin<r,  and  the  scale  of  man's 
ascent  to  heaven. 

XIV. 

a 

That  there  arc  three  Degrees  both  in  the  Spiritual  and  in  the  NaJtural 
Worlds  hilhertx)  unknown,  according  to  nhich  the  Imws  q/* Injlux  have 
their  Operation, 

16.  In  the  method  of  investigating  causes  from  tlieir  effects,  we 
nialic  use  of  two  kinds  of  degrees,  whereby  to  estimate  things ;  the 
one  is  expressed  by  order,  as  prior  and  posterior ;  the  other  by  con- 
liition  or  ({^lantity,  as  greater  and  less.     Those  degrees  which  distin- 
guish by  order,  are  called  degrees  of  altitude,  and  also  discrete  or 
disjunct ;  and  those   which   distiu^ish  by  condition  or  qvaiitity,  as 
greater  and  less,  are  called  degrees  of  latitude  or  continuous  :     The 
former  is  expressive  of  a  thing  generated  from  another  similar  to  it, 
but  not  the  same,  as  a  nerve  consists  of  fibres,  and  fibres  of  fibrito, 
&c.     ^*he  latter  expresses  the  modality  of  a  thing  of  the  same  degree 
of*  altitude,  acconiing   to   its  increment  or   decrement    in  length, 
breadth,  ^c.   aa  a  column  of  air,  ajthcr,  &c.  greater  or  less.     Now  all 
things,  both  in  the  sjuriiual  or  natural  world,  come  under  the  predica- 
ments of  these  two  kinds  of  degrees,  whether  they  be. of  the  animal, 
vegetable,  or  mineral  kingdom,  and  also  the  expanse  of  the  atmos- 
phere in  its  whole  extent  from  the  sun  to  the  earth,  tliere  are  three 
distinct  atmo«;pheres  according  to  the  degrees  of  altitude  [discrete] 
both  in  the  spiritual  and  in  the  natural  world,  and  that  because  each 
of  them  hath  its  proper  sun;  those  of  tiie  former  are  spiritual  sub- 
stances, like  the  source  they  proceed  from,  and  those  of  the  latter 
material ;  and  as  these  atmospheres  are  both  the  vesse^Is  and  vehicles 
of  light,  it  follows  that  there  must  he  three  differo.it  degrees  of  both. 
Now,  as  in  the  spiritual  world,   liflit,  in  its  cjjsence,  is  wisdom,  and 
heat  love,  as  was  siiowed  before,  consequently  there  are  thr<'e  degrees 
of  wisdom,  and  lliree  degrees  of  love,  which  constitute  three  degrees 
of  lile,  differently  .graduated  according  to  the  diiTercnt  mediums  they 
pass  through,     'j'he  conclu^^ion  from  the  foregoinir  premises  is,  that 
there  are  three  a nqrelical  heavens;  the  highest  (which  is  also  called 
the  third)  in  whicij  are  angels  of  the  supreme  order ;  the  middle  or  se- 
cond, in  which  are  angels  of  the  middle  order ;  and  the  lowest  or  first, 
in  which  are  an<jrels  of  the  lowest  order.      These  heavens  are  distin- 
gui/?hcd  according  to  tlie  different  degrees  of  wisdom  and  love  in  their 
ror^ptH'iive  inhahilanls  ;  for  example,  the  angels   of  the  lowest  order 
arc    in  the  degrc(!  of  scientific   love,  or  that  kind  of  love  which  is 
joined  withtiie  :»« ientific  kno\vled<;e  of  goodness  and  truth;  the  angels 
of  (he  scrvmd  order  in  intellectual  love,  or  that  kind  of  love  which  is 
joined   witli    intuition,  or  the  clearest  intellecticm  of  things  good  and 
true :  and-  the  angels  of  the  third  heaven  are  in  the  sapient  or  suj)reme 
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de(;ree  of  love,  or  love  joined  with  wisdom,  which  iocJudes  the  iwo 
former  degrees,  and  consists  in  the  most  perfect  application  of  them 
to  all  the  offices  and  purposes  of  the  angelical  life,  true  wisdom  con- 
sisting in  the  right  exercise  and  practical  use  of  intellection  and  sci** 
ence.  As  the  angelical  heavens  are  divided  into  three  degrees,  so 
also  is  the  human  mind,  it  being  an  image  of  heaven  in  the  lowest 
form  or  scale  of  heings ;  therefore  man  is  capable  of  becoming  an 
angel  of  any  of  the  three  heavens,  according  to  the  degree  of  his  re* 
ccption  of  wisdom  and  love  from  the  Lord ;  an  angel  of  the  lowest 
heaven,  if  in  scientific  love;  an  angel  of  the  middle  heaven,  if  in  in- 
tellectual love ;  and  an  angel  of  the  thh*d  heaven,  if  in  sapient  love. 
For  this  distinction  of  the  human  mind  into  three  degrees  of  altitude, 
see  more  in  the  Memorable  Relation  in  my  Treatise  on  Conjugal 
Love,  No.  270.  Hence  it  appears,  that  all  spiritual  influx  descends 
from  the  Lord  to  man  and  into  man,  according  to  the  three  degrees 
before  mentioned,  and  is  received  by  him  accor<!ing  to  his  correspond- 
ing degree  of  wisdom  and  love.  The  knowledge  of  this  doctrine  of 
degrees  is  highly  requiHite  at  this  time,  when  so  many,  through  a  total 
ignorance  of  it,  rest  contented  with  that  lowest  kind  of  koowle<Ige 
which  they  receive  throus;h  their  bodily  senses,  whence  it  comes  im 
pass,  that  their  minds  beins;  veiled  with  a  thick  darkness,  are  unrecep- 
tive  of  spiritual  light  from  above :  No  wonder  that  such  fall  into  na- 
turalism, (or  that  heathenish  kind  of  philosophy  which  resolves  all 
into  nature)  whenever  they  go  about  to  reason  on  the  constitution  of 
the  human  soul  and  mind,  and  more  especially  if  they  extend  their 
inquiries  to  Uie  subjects  of  heaven  and  immortality.  In  their  .vain 
reasonings  on  all  such  subjects,  the  fancied  wisdom  of  these  sciolists 
may  be  compared  to  the  futile  pros^nostications  of  those  ignorant  star- 
gazers,  who,  whilst  they  pretend  to  tell  other  men  their  fortunes,  are 
ignorant  of  their  own  ;  or  to  those  prating  gossips  ever  busy  about 
nothing,  who  profoundly  descant  on  whatever  passes  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, without  knowinc;  any  thing  of  the  matter.  When  such  dis* 
sccters  of  truth  undertake  to  analyze  metaphysical  sulijects,  can  we 
wonder  if  butchers  should  set  up  for  teachers  of  anatomy  from  the 
experience  tiiey  have  gained  from  the  inside  of  a  calf?  In  a  word,  t% 
speculate  on  spiritual  thin&;s  from  mere  natural  knowledge,  without 
any  influx  of  spiritual  lip^ht,  is  no  better  than  dreaming ;  and  to  rea- 
son on  them  from  no  other  fund,  but  as  talking  in  one's  sleep.  See 
more  on  this  subject  of  the  throe  dejrrees  in  a  work  Be  Divuw  Amort 
i!f  Divina  Sapientiay  printed  at  Amsterdam,  1763,  from  No.  I'y^ 
to  281. 

XV. 

That  the  Ends  proposed  for  thntfar  Vie  Sake  of  rvhidi  any  T/ting  is 
dam)  as  th€  If  are  first  in  the  intention,  so  are  they  first  in  Order; 
in  the  second  Dei^ree  of  Order  are  the  CaiiseSy  or  Means  used  for  the 
Jccomplishmenl  of  those  finds ;  and  in  the  third  Degree  of  Order 
are  the  Effects,  or  AcconipUshment  itself 

17.  It  is  a  self-evident  proposifion,  that  the  end  is  not  the  cau^c, 
but  productivt^  of  the  cause  :  and  that  the  muse  is  not  the  effect,  hut 
productive  of  the  effect  j  and  conaequuntly  that  they  are  of  a  three- 
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ibid  distinction  and  consideration.  Tbe  end  wliich  man  proposes  in 
nnj  thing  is  the  object  of  his  lovo,  wliich  is  seated  in  and  coiyoined 
with  his  will ;  for  what  he  l«ves,  he  intends,  wills,  or  desires :  1  he 
oause  is  the  work  of  his  understan(Ong,  for  in  and  through  that  the 
end  seeks  the  efficient  means  of  its  own  accomplishment ;  and  the 
ofiect  proceeds  from,  and  is  according  to  the  operation  of  his  corpo»- 
Teal  powers :  So  that  there  is  a  triplicity  of  order  in  man,  correspond- 
ing to  the  three  degrees  of  altitude  mentioned  in  tbe  foregoing  chffh 
ter;  aad  when  this  triad  has  proceeded  to  its  consummation,  the  end 
has  found  itself  in  the  cause,  and  through  the  cause  in  the  effect ;  and 
oonsequentij,  in  the  effect,  all  three  co-exist  or  are  conjoined  as  one. 
Hence  it  is  that  we  read  in  the  word  of  Crod,  that  man  is  to  be  judged 
according  to  his  works  ;  for  the  end  (or  the  love  coi^oined  with  his 
nill)  and  the  cause  (or  the  operation  of  his  understanding)  are  in- 
cluded in  his  outward  works,  and  so  constitute  the  quality  of  man. 
They  who  continue  strangers  to  this  doctrine  of  iaflux,  in  its  pro- 
^p^ssion  according  to  the  three  degrees  before  mentioned,  terminate 
the  ideas  of  their  mind  in  the  atoms  of  Epicurus,  the  monads  of  Leib** 
Bitz,  or  the  simple  substances  of  Wol6us,  who  makes  them  to  be  so 
small  as  to  be  incapable  of  division  without  annihilation.  Thus  they 
shut  the  door  against  all  intellectual  knowledge,  allowing  to  man  no 
other  .deas  than  those  he  is  furnished  with  through  the  senses,  there* 
by  declaring  in  effect,  that  spirit  is  nothing  more  than  matter  highly 
BHrefied  and  attenuated ;  that  the  beasts  are  as  well  entitled  to  Mie 
predicament  of  rational  creatures  as  men ;  and  that  the  human  soul 
is  nothing  more  than  a  br  ath  of  air,  with  many  other  like  absurdities. 
Forasmuch  as  all  things,  both  in  the  spiritual  and  in  the  natural  world, 
have  their  progressions  respectively  according  to  the  degrees  men* 
tioned  in  the  foregoing  section,  it  is  evidentiy  a  part  of  human  wis^ 
<lom  to  take  cognizance  of  and  distinguish  them  ;  for  Ihe  prevailing 
love  is  tiie  criterion  by  which  a  man  is  to  know  himself,  seeing  that 
^e  ends  he  pursues,  (or  the  tendency  of  bis  will)  tiie' efficient  cause 
or  means  he  makes  use  of,  (which  is  the  izercise  of  his  understand* 
ing)  and  the  effect  or  accomplishment  (which  are  his  executive  bodily 
powers)  de  orderly  follow  from  his  love,  as  naturally  as  the  tree  prop 
#eeds  from  Its  seed,  and  fruit  from  the  tree.  Inhere  are  three  di»> 
tinct  kinds  of  love ;  the  love  of  heaven,  the  love  of  the  world,  and. 
the  love  of  self;  the  first  is  a  spiritual  love,  the  second  material,  and 
the  third  corporeal.  Where  the  love  is  spiritual,  all  tiie  affections 
flowing  from  it  are  correspondent  to  it,  as  forms  are  to  their  esnences : 
8o,  if  the  ruling  passion  be  for  the  things  of  tiiis  world,  its  affections 
of  course  are  earthly  :  And  if  it  be  the  love  of  self  and  prceminenC'e 
over  others  that  take  possession  of  the  heart,  this  infects  the  whole  maa 
with  an  idolatrous  selfishness,  and  that  because  tliis  kind  of  loveso'ely 
sespectsa  man's  own  person :  Therefore,  as  has  been  just  observed, 
lie  that  knows  the  predominant  love  of  any  one  and  also  underatai.ds 
the  progression  of  ends  to  tiieir  causes,  and  of  causes  to  their. effects, 
(which  follow  in  regular  sequence  according  to  tiieir  degrees  of  alti- 
lude)  he  knows  the  whole  man.  Thus  the  heavenly  an<:;ela  imm  di- 
ately  discover  the  disposition  and  character  of  every  one  thoy  coa- 
Yerse  with,  for  they  instantly  distinguish  his  kind  of  love  by  tiie  pur* 
ticular  sound  of  his  voice ;  the  turn  of  his  mind  from  hie  countenance  : 
sj^d  his  whole  demeanor  from  a  single  gcstare. 

Tefc.  IL  ?•  :r<<>A^x 
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EXPLANATION  OP  EXODUS  XXL 

{In  eoutinuation  from  page  5\\.) 

*^  And  his  lord  shall  hore  through  his  ear  with  an  awr^ — ^that  herebj 
is  sigDified  a  representative  of  obedience,  appears  from  the  significa- 
tion oi'  the  ear,  as  denoting  obedience ;  and  from  the  signification  of 
boring  through  with  an  awl,  viz.  to  a  door  or  to  a  post,  as  denoting 
to  affix,  in  the  ()rcsent  case,  because  obedience  is  treated  of,  de- 
noting to  addict ;  wherefore  it  follows,  that  he  shall  serve  him  for 
ever,  that  is,  obey :  hence  it  is  evident,  that  the  l>oring  through  the 
ear  with  an  awl  to  a  door  or  to  a  po.-^t  by  his  lord  is  a  representative 
of  obedience.  How  the  case  lierein  is,  may  he  manifest  from  what 
goes  before,  viz.  that  they  who  ;*re  in  truths  alone  and  not  in  cor- 
respondent good,  tliat  is,  who  are  in  faith  and  not  in  charity,  are  not 
free,  but  servants ;  for  they  wim  act  from  good  or  charity  are  free, 
inasmuch  as  they  act  from  themselves,  because  to  act  from  good  or 
charity  is  to  act  from  the  heart,  that  is,  from  the  will ;  thus,  from 
what  is  a  man's  own,  for  what  is  of  the  will  is  man's  own,  and  what 
is  from  the  will,  this  is  said  to  come  forth  from  the  heart ;  but  they 
wlio  are  only  in  the  truths  of  faith,  and  not  in  the  good  of  charity, 
are  respectively  servants,  for  they  do  not  act  from  themselves,  be- 
cause they  have  not  good  in  themselves  from  which  they  may  act, 
but  out  of  themselves,  and  they  act  as  often  ns  they  remember  il : 
th(»y  who  nre  of  th:s  character  even  to  the  end  of  life,  remain  after 
death  in  that  stale,  nor  can  they  be  brousi^ht  to  a  state  to  act  from  the 
aft'oftion  of  charity,  thus  from  goo<l,  but  from  obedience.  I^hese 
in  tht.>  errand  man.  which  is  heaven,  constitute  those  things  which 
8er^e  i\\v  interiors,  such  as  coats  and  skins.  From  these  considera- 
tions it  may  be  manifest  how  the  case  is  with  faith  alone,  thus  with 
those  who  from  doctrine  set  faith  in  tlie  first  place,  and  the  good  of 
chanty  in  the  second,  yea,  in  the  la«t;  they  who  actually,  that  is,  hi 
the  lite  itself,  so  account  of  faith,  are  Hebrew  servants  in  the  repre- 
aentative  sense ;  from  the  same  considerations  also  it  may  be  con- 
cluded how  the  case  is  with  those,  who  place  the  all  of  salvation  in 
the  truths  of  faith,  and  not  at  all  in  the  good  of  charity,  viz.  actually 
or  in  the  life  itself,  that  they  cannot  enter  into  heaven,  for  good 
rcinns  in  heaven,  ami  not  truth  without  good  ;  neither  is  truth  truth  or 
faith  faith,  except  with  those  who  are  born  in  good.  That  the  l>oring 
of  the  ear  with  an  awl  by  his  lord  is  a  representative  of  obedience  is 
evident  also  from  tl»is  con.«5ideration,  that  to  fix  the  ear  to  a  doot  is 
to  cause  attention  to  be  hud  to  those  things  which  his  lord,  who  is  in 
the  chamber,  commands,  thus  it  denotes  (o  hi'ar  cr>ntinua!ly,  conse- 
quently to  obey,  in  this  case  in  the  F.piritual  sense  the  tbin^xs  which 
good  wills  and  commands,  for  by  the  lord  of  the  servant  is  repreeent- 
e<l  spiritual  good.  Inasmuch  as  the  ear  signifies  hearing  which  is  of 
ob(Miience,  hence  from  an  origin  out  of  the  spiritual  world  there  hath 
bx-^rn  an  influx  into  human  speech  [of  tlie  ex|)ress?4)nl  to  pfifc/c  (he 
ear,  denoting  to  cause  a  person  to  be  attentive  and  to  remember;  in 
like  manner  of  the  expression  onieannrr  cnul  heurheuiiifr  fo  any  one, 
denoting  to  obey  ;  for  the  interior  sense  of  a  great  number  of  expres- 
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aions  hath  flowed  from  correspondencies  out  of  the  BpirituMl  wodd  ; 
in  like  manner  as  when  mention  is  made  of  spiritual  lii^ftt^  and  the 
sight  thence  derived^  to  denote  the  things  which  are  rvj*  i'uith  ;  aUo  of 
spiritiwi.  fire  wid  the  life  thence  deriveily  as  denoting  t':e  things  which 
are  of  lovp.  The  reason  why  the  boring  of  the  ear  was  to  be  per- 
formed by  an  awl  was,  because  by  an  awl  the  like  is  8i;rni!Jed  as  by 
a  peg  or  a  nail,  yiz.  afldxion  or  adjunction,  aiul  in  the  spiritual  sense 
addication  to  any  thing  ;  but  the  awl  was  an  uistrumeul  of  ministry, 
therefore  serying  to  represent  addication  to  perpetual  obedience  witii 
the  servant.  That  pep  or  nails  signify  affix  ion  or  adjunction,  is 
manifest  from  the  passages  where  they  are  named,  as  in  i.^aiaJi,  eh. 
xxii.  23,  ch.  xxxiii.  20,  ch.  xli.  7,  ch.  liv.  2,  Jer.  x.  4,  Exod.  xxvii.  19, 
chap.  xxxY.  18,  Num.  iii.  37,  chap.  iv.  32. 

"  And  he  shall  serve  him  for  ever" — that  hereby  is  signified  to  cter 
nity,  appears  from  the  signification  «f  serving,  as  denoting  to  obey, 
for  servants  are  they  who  obey,  and  lords  who  command ;  tliat  they 
who  were  represented  by  men-servants  are  tliey  who  have  done  good 
from  obedience,  but  not  from  the  affection  of  charity,  is  manifest 
from  what  goes  before  ;  and  from  the  signification  of  for  ever,  as 
denoting  to  eternity  ;  for  ever,  in  the  sense  of  tlie  letter,  signifies  here 
service  with  his  lord,  even  to  the  end  of  his  life,  but  in  tJie  inttTual  or 
spiritual  sense  it  signifies  what  is  eternal,  because  the  slate  aHer  <!eath : 
It  is  said  to  eternity,  because  they  who  do  good  from  the  oI)eflience 
of  faith  and  not  from  the  alTcction  of  charity,  who  arc  represented  by 
men-servants,  in  the  other  life  can  never  be  brought  to  a  state  of 
*^od,  that  is,  to  act  from  good,  for  every  one's  life  remains  with  liini 
after  death  ;  «uch  as  man  is  when  he  dies,  such  he  continues  accord- 
ing to  the  vulgar  saying.  As  the  tree  falls,  so  it  lies ;  not  tiiat  he  is 
such  as  he  is  about  the  hours  of  death,  but  such  as  he  is  when  he 
dies  in  consequence  of  the  whole  course  of  his  life ;  wh('rcf4)re  they 
who,  during  their  life  in  the  world,  have  been  imbued  with  a  principle 
of  doing  good  only  from  obedience,  and  not  from  cliarily,  remain 
such  to  eternity ;  they  are  perfected  indeed  as  to  obedience,  but  they 
do  not  reach  to  any  thing  of  charity. 

Verses  7,  8,  9,  10, 1 1.  dfid  when  a  man  [vir]  sludl  sell  his  dauirh- 
lerfor  a  inaid-senxintj  she  shtU  7iot  ^  forth  according  to  the  jf^^oing 
forth  of  men-servants.  If  she  be  evil  in  the  eyes  of  her  lord,  that  hr 
will  not  betroth  her,  tJien  let  her  fye  redeemed  ;  to  a  strange  people  he 
shall  not  have  the  porter  of  selling  her  ;  by  his  acting  perfidiously  to 
her.  Jlml  if  he  shcdl  betroth  Iter  to  his  son,  lie  shall  do  to  her  accord- 
ing to  tlie  judgment  of  daughters.  If  he  shtdl  take  another  to  himself 
he  shall  not  diminish  Iter  diet,  her  clothing,  and  Iter  conjugial  debt. 
And  if  he  sfudl  not  do  these  t/tree  things  to  htr,  she  shall  go  forth  gratis 
tvith  no  silver.  And  when  a  man  [riV]  shall  sell  his  <iciu<i:!Ucr  for  a 
maidservant,  signifies  the  affection  of  truth  from  natural  deli:^ht:  she 
shall  not  go  forth  according  to  the  going  forth  of  men-sei*v.';ntK,  bismi- 
iies  a  state  not  like  to  truth  without  affection:  if  she  be  evil  in  ihv 
eyes  of  her  lord,  signifies  if  the  affection  of  truth  from  nn(unil  dr!ij;iil 
doth  not  agree  with  spiritual  truth  :  that  he  will  not  br troth  her,  siic- 
nifies  that  it  cannot  be  conjoined :  then  let  her  be  reilremed,  &i2:ni!*ir^ 
alienation  from  those  truths :  to  a  strange  people  he  shall  not  l.avr 
the  power  of  selling  her,  signi/ics  not  to  Uiose  who  are  not  ground '.'d 
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in  (ho  faith  of  the  church  :  by  his  acting  perfidiously  to  her,  siguififi 
tliut  it  ?B  contrary  to  the  laws  of  diyine  order :  and  if  he  shall  betrotk 
her  to  his  son,  MigniGes  if  it  agree  with  any  derived  truth,  that  it  caa 
be  conjoined  thereto :  he  shall  do  to  her  according  to  the  judgment 
of  (laugniers,  sii^nifies  that  it  shall  be  as  tlie  genuine  affcctioii  of  tnith : 
if  he  ahall  take  aootlier  to  himself,  signifies  conjunction  with  th« 
aifcction  of  truth  from  another  stock :  he  shall  not  diminish  her  die^ 
li**r  clothing,  and  coiijugial  debt,  signifies  non-deprivation  of  the  inte- 
TiOi*  life  wliich  is  diet,  nor  of  the  exterior  life  which  is  clothing,  thus 
non-deprivation  of  conjunction,  which  is  conjugial  debt :  if  he  shall 
not  do  these  three  things  to  her,  signifies  the  deprivation  thereof:  she 
shall  go  forth  gratis  with  no  silver,  signifies  alienation  thence  without 
truth  adjoined  to  it. 

"  And  when  a  man  shall  sell  his  daughter  for  a  maid  servant"— 
that  hereby  is  signified  the  affection  of  truth  from  natural  delight 
appears  from  the  significalion  of  a  daughter  of  a  man,  |  rir]  as  denoting 
the  aff(*ction  of  truth,  Cor  by  daughter  is  signified  affection,  bat  by  a 
man  [vir  ]  truth,  as  also  by  an  Israelite,  who  is  here  meant  by  a  man ; 
and  from  the  signification  of  a  maid-servant,  as  denoting  external  or  na- 
tural affliction ;  hence,  by  the  daughter  of  a  man  sold  for  &  maid- 
8er\'ant,  is  sicnifif^d  the  affection  of  truth  from  the  delight  of  natural 
aff.  ction.  By  natural  delight  Is  meant  delight  flowing  from  tlie  love 
of  self  and  the  love  of  the  world ;  tliey  who  are  in  the  affection  of 
truth  derived  from  those  sources,  are  they  who  learn  tlie  fk>ctrinalt  of 
Uie  church,  which  arc  called  the  truths  of  faith,  either  for  the  sake  of 
gain  or  for  the  sake  of  honors,  and  not  for  the  sake  of  life  :  such  af- 
t'ections  of  truth,  \\hich  do  not  flow  forth  from  spiritual  good,  but  from 
n:!tural  dcliiriit,  are  rc|>rei>ented  by  tJie  daughter  of  an  Israelitish  man 
[  cir  i  sold  to  be  a  maidservant,  for  every  thinij;  which  derives  its  ori- 
i:in  from  tiie  love  of  self  or  the  love  of  the  world,  is  not  free,  but  ser- 
vile. How  the  catse  is  i\ilh  the  affections  of  truth  arising  from  the 
above  love^^,  is  described  in  the  internal  ^ense  in  what  now  follows. 
It  is  to  he  observed,  that  the  genuine  affection  of  truth  consists  in 
willing  and  drsiring  to  know  the  veriest  truths  of  faith  for  the  sake  of 
good  use  HH  an  end,  and  for  the  sake  of  life,  but  tlie  affection  of  truth 
not  genuine  conslsits  in  willing  and  desiring  tratlis  for  tlie  sakeof  sel( 
thus  to  catch  at  Iioiiots  and  to  hunt  after  gain  :  they  who  are  in  the 
affection  of  truth  from  this  origin,  have  no  concern  whetiier  the  truths 
Ihty  know  be  genuine,  provided  they  be  such  as  they  can  pass  off 
ftu-  truths,  whorefore  they  ahitle  merely  in  the  confirmation  of  the 
xl  fcliincils  of  their  own  church  in  which  they  were  l>ora,  whether 
(iw  y  be  irue  or  not  tiue ;  thcv  are  al.so  in  darkutss  as  to  truths  them- 
8r'!^  esj,  for  worldly  eiuU  which  arc  gains,  and  coqjoreal  ends  which 
nr.'  hriiior..',  cause  toial  blindiit'ss  ;  but  they  who  are  in  the  genuine 
alVcM  Son  oi  -ruth,  that  is,  who  t-csire  to  know  truths  for  the  sake  of 
i^O'Ai  Mrv  anil  ii>r  IIm*  sake  of  life,  abide  also  in  the  doctrinals  of  the 
»):':• -ill  u:.i.";  tl.tv  un'ivv  at  an  a«:;o  when  they  begin  to  think  from  them- 
'icl^tr-s  in  wliich  Ci'i:.p  Ihi y  j-;Laich  tlie  Scriptun*5.  and  supplicate  the 
lioni  i»;r  iilii.da'.joi!,  aiitl  \\[\la  they  are  iihistraleil  they  n^joicc  from 
t:i'  liri'.rt ;  lo/  Vtiv.y  know  thai  if  ti»ey  had  b^en  born  where  another 
»3  >^:tiiii'.  of  !■;<.•  {:j;urrl»,  }  oa,  wliLve  the  preatrst  heresy  prcvfiils,  with- 
in'  f;-.  ;cl:ing  ike  scnpiuv  (Voafi  iliy  ^c^ittIhc  alieolion  ef  trntiip  they 
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.would  have  abided  in  it ;  as  for  example,  if  they  had  been  bom  Jews, 
•r  if  they  had  been  born  Socinians.  Hence  it  is  evident,  who  and 
•f  what  quality  they  are  who  are  in  the  genuine  alTectirm  of  truth,  and 
who  and  of  what  quality  they  are  who  are  in  the  affection  of  trutk 
not  genuine ;  they  who  are  in  the  genuine  affection  of  truth,  in  tho 
representative  sense,  are  the  daughters  of  Isruelitish  men,  \^vin]  but 
tiiey  who  are  in  tiie  afifeetion  of  truth  not  genuine,  in  the  representa- 
tive tense  are  maid-servants  of  the  daughters  of  Israel. 

"  She  shall  not  go  forth  according  to  the  going  forth  of  men-ser- 
vants^—that  hereby  is  signified  a  state  not  like  to  truth  without  affeo- 
tion,  appears  from  the  signification  of  going  forth,  viz.   from  service, 
AS  denoting  a  state  after  combat  or  labor ;  and  from  the  signification 
•f  men-servants,  as  denoting  those  who  are  in  truths  and  not  in  cor- 
respondent good,  thus  who  are  in  truth  without  affection ;  hence  it  is 
evident,  that  by  not  going  forth  according  to  the  going  forth  of  men* 
servants,  is  signified  a  state  not  like  to  truth  witheut  affection.     How 
tlie  case  herein  is,  it  may  be  expedient  briefly  to  explain ;  there  are 
some  who  are  in  truth  and  not  in  its  aflection,  and  there  are  some  wh« 
lure  in  affection ;  the  former  were  represented  by  men-servants  of  the 
sons  of  Israel,  but  the  latter  by  maid-servants  of  the  sons  of  Israel 
also ;  by  maid-servants,  however,  were  not  represented  those  who 
.are  in  the  genuine  affection  of  truth,  but  who  are  in  an  affection  not 
genuine,  as  may  be  seen  from  what  hAs  been  shoivnjust  above:  the 
difference  between  those  who  are  in  truth  without  affection,  who  are 
represented  by  men-servants,  and  those  who  are  in  the  affection  of 
truth,  who  are  represented  by  maid-servants,  is  such  as  exists  betwixt 
knowing  truth  and  willing  truth ;  to  know  truth  belongs  solely  to  the 
intellectual-part,  but  to  will  truth  to  the  will-part,  wherefore  the  dif- 
ferancc  is  such  as  is  between  science  and  affection ;  they  who  arc  in 
the  science  of  truth  and  good,  and  in  the  representative  sense  are 
men-servants  or  men,  [virt]  are  not  affected  with  truth  and  good, 
but  are  only  affected  with  the  science  thereof,  consequently  are  de- 
lighted with  truths  for  the  sake  of  science ;  but  they  who  are  in  the 
aiTection  of  truth'and  good,  and  in  the  representative  sense  are  maid- 
servants or  womkn,  are  not  affected  with  science,  but  with  the  truths 
and  goods  themselves  when  they  hear  and  perceive  them  with  others : 
such  affection  is  common  with  good  women,  but  the  affection  of  the 
•sciences  of  truth  is  common  witli  men :  hence  it  is  that  they  who  are 
in  spiritual  perooption  love  womeii  who  are  affected  with  truths,  but 
do  not  love  women  who  are  in  sciences ;  for  it  is  according  to  Divine 
Order  that  men  should  be  in  sciences,  but  women  solely  in  affections, 
and  tlius  tliat  they  should  not  love  themselves  from  sciences   but 
should  love  the  men,  whence  the  conjugial  principle  is  derived: 
h'.'nce  also  it  is  tliat  it  was  said  by  the  ancients,  that  women  should 
keep  silenoe  In  the  church  :  this  being  the  case,  sciences  and  know- 
ledges are  on  that  account  represented  by  men,  [virt]  but  affections 
by  women,  and   in  the  present  case  the  affections  of  truth,  which 
ori'riiiate  in  the  delights  of  natural  loves,  by  maidservants  ;  and  as 
Uirse  are  altogether  of  another  nature  than  tliey  who  are  affected  with 
srienccs,  therefore  the  case  with  maid-servants  differs  altorjether  from 
tfp*  case  with  men-servants :  this  then  is  what  is  Hignified  by  a  maid* 
■ervsut  net  going  fertk  according  ts  the  goiug  forth  of  nen-servaiits. 
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But  it  13  to  be  noted,  that  this  is  the  case  with  those  who  arc  of  tbe 
LonPs  spiritual  kiiigclom,  but  it  is  otherwise  with  those  uijo  are  of  the 
celestial  kingdom ;  in  this  latter  kingdom  the  husbands  are  in  afleclion. 
but  the  wives  iu  knowledges  of  good  and  truth,  and  beuce  comes  the 
conjugial  principle  prevailing  between  them. 

^  If  she  be  evil  in  the  eyes  of  her  lonl" — that  hereby  is  signified  if 
the  affection  of  truth  grounded  in  natural  delight  doth  not  agree  with 
vpiritual  truth,  appears  from  tlie  signification  of  a  maid-servant,  of 
whom  it  is  said  that  she  is  evil,  as  denoting  affection  grounded  io 
natural  delight ;  and  from  the  signification  of  evil,  when  it  is  &aid  of 
that  nlTection  in  respect  to  spiritual  truth,  as  denoting  not  to  agree 
together,  of  which  we  shall  speak  presently  ;  and  from  the  significa- 
tion of  in  the  eyes,  as  denoting  in  the  perception  ;  and  fix)ni  the  sig- 
niticatiou  of  lord,  as  denoting  spiritual  truth.  It  may  be  expedient  to 
■ay  how  the  case  herein  i:^ ;  that  a  nuiid-scrvant  denotes  tlie  affection 
of  truth  grounded  in  the  delights  of  self-love  or  the  love  of  the  world, 
was  said  aljove ;  and  that  this  affection  can  be  conjoined  with  spiritual 
truth  may  be  manifest  from  this  consideration,  that  the  affection  of 
spiritual  truth  is  an  internal  affection,  or  in  the  interior  man,  but  the 
aiTcction  of  tmlh  irrounded  in  natural  delight  in  in  the  external  man; 
the  internal  affection,  which  is  of  the  spiritual  man,  is  conjoined  can- 
tinually  with  the  external  affection  which  is  of  the  natnnd  man,  but 
still  so,  that  the  internal  affection  of  truth  be  the  ruHng  affection,  and 
the  external  affection  be  serving ;  for  it  is  acconling  to  Divine  Order 
that  the  spiritual  man  should  rule  over  ihe  natural;  aiui  when  the 
spiritual  man  rules,  then  man  looks  upwards,  which  is  reprt'sciited 
by  having  the  head  in  heaven  ;  but  when  ihe  natural  man  rules,  then 
man  looks  downwanis,  which  is  represented  by  having  the  head  iu 
hell ;  in  order  to  throw  more  light  on  tiiis  subject,  it  may  be  exfX!- 
dient  to  make  some  further  ol)servalioiJ8  ;  the  cjcnenility  of  uu-n,  b} 
the  truths  which  Ihoy  learn,  and  the?  i^oods  which  they  perform,  think 
also  of  gain  thence  derived  in  the  country  where  they  live,  or  of  honor: 
but  if  these  things  are  reganled  hh  an  end,  in  this  case  the  natural 
man  rules,  and  the  spiritual  serves  ;  but  if  they  are  not  regarded  as 
an  end,  hut  (uily  as  means  [or  mediums]  conducive  to  an  end,  in 
this  CRbe  the  spiritual  man  rules,  and  the  natural  serves,  in  all  respects 
according  to  what  was  said ;  for  when  gain  or  honor  is  reganled  7is  a 
mean  [or  medium]  conducive  to  an  end,  and  not  as  an  end,  in  such 
case  gain  or  honor  in  not  regarded,  but  the  end  which  is  use  ;  as  he 
who  desires  and  procures  to  himself  riches  for  the  sake  of  a  use 
which  he  loves  above;  all  things,  in  this  case  is  not  delighted  witli 
riches  for  the  sake  of  riches,  but  for  the  siike  of  uses  :  uses  Ihemselvrs 
also  constitute  spiritual  life  with  man,  and  riches  only  serve  for  iiu-ans 
i  or  mediums ].  Hence  it  niav  be  seen  what  must  be  the  qtiali'v  of 
Ihe  natural  man,  in  order  that  he  ini\j  be  <oujoiiied  with  the  spiiifj.iii. 
viz.  That  he  must  regard  gain  and  honor,  thus  liehcrf  and  diLinsJK'j?, 
as  mean':,  [or  mediums  ]  and  not  as  an  end  :  for  wiiat  is  reg«rde<i  by 
ninn  as  an  end,  this  constitutes  IiIm  veriest  iife,  for  he  lovotli  it  abo\e 
yA\  thinsrs,  since  wjial  is  loveil  is  regaidfil  as  an  end.  He  who  <iutii 
not  know  that  tlie  eutl  rei^arded,  or,  what  is  the  j-yme  tiiir^t  ihe  h»\e 
constitutes  the  siiiritual  life  of  man,  c(uisccj;;eiii}y  fhiit  iiie  niMii  is 
when'  his  love  is,  in  iieaveu  if  the  love  be  h«av«rn!y,  ia  hell  if  the  luve 
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be  inferual,  cannot  comprehend  how  (he  case  herein  is  ;  he  may  con- 
jecture, that  the  delight  of  the  natural  loves,  irhich  are  self-love  and 
Ihe  love  of  the  world,  cannot  agree  with  spiritual  trutli  and  good ;  for 
he  doth   not  know   that  man,   in  the  course    of  regeneration,  is 
altogether  to   be  inverted,  and  that    when  he  is   inverted,  he  is 
witii  the  h«ad  in  heaven,  but  antil  he  Is  inverted,  he  is  with  the 
head  in  hell ;  he  is  with  the  head  in  hell  when  he  regards   the 
delights  of  self-love  or  the  love  of  the  world  as  an  end,  but  he 
is  with  the  head  iu  heaven,   when  those   delights   are  as  means 
[or  mediums]  conducive  to  an  end ;  for  the  end,  which  is  love,  is  the 
only  thing  appertaining  to  man  which  is  living,  the  means  conducive 
to  the  end  are  of  themselves  not  liviDg,  hut  receive  life  from  the  end ; 
hence  means  [or  mediums]  from  the  ultimate  end  are  called  middle 
[or  mediate]  ends,  which,  so  far  as  they  regard  tlie  ultimate  end, 
which  is  the  principal,  so  far  they  are  living :  hence  it  is  that  when 
laan  is  regenerated,  consequently  when  he  regards  as  an  end  to  love 
his  neighbor  and  to  love  tlie  Lord,  in  tliis  case  he  regards  as  means 
[or  mediums]  to  love  himself  and  the  world ;  when  man  is   of  this 
character,  whilst  he   looks  at  the  Lord,  he  accounts  himself  as  no- 
thing, and  also  the  world,  and  if  he  regards  himself  as  any  thing,  it  is 
that  he  may  serve  the  Lord ;  but  the  contrary  was  heretofore  the 
case,  for  when  he  looked  to  himself,  he  accounted  the  Lord  as  no- 
thing, and  if  he  accounted  him  as  any  thing,  it  was  that  thence  he 
might  derive  gain  and  honor.     From  these  considerations  it  may  be 
manifest  what  is  tlie  quality  of  the  arcanum,  which  lies  concealed  in 
these  statutes  concerning  maid-servants  of  the  daughters  of  Israel, 
viz.  that  although  they  were  servants,  still,  if  good,  they  were  be- 
trothed to  the  lord  by  whom  they  were  bought,  or  to  his  son ;  but  if 
evil,  they  were  not  betrothed,  but  were  either  redeemed,  or  sold  ac- 
cording to  the  things  contained  in  these  verses :  to  betroth  maid-ser- 
vants, or  to  have  tliem  for  concubines,  was  also  permitted  in  the  re- 
presentative church,  especially  the  Jewish  and  Israelitish,  for  this  rea- 
son, because  the  wife  represented  the  affection  of  spiritual  truth,  but 
the  maid-servant  the  aiTection  of  natural  truth  ;  thus  the  former  repre- 
sented the  internal  of  the  church  with  man,  but  the  latter  the   ex- 
ternal ;  this  was  re[>re3entcd  by  Hagar  who  was  betrothed  to  Abraham^ 
also  by  the  two  maid-servants  which  were  betrothed  to  Jacob.     Frooi 
thc^se  considerations  it  is  now  evident,  what  is  meant  in  the  internal 
representiitive  sense  by  a  maid-servant  not  being  betrothed,  if  she  be 
evil,  viz.  that  if  the  affection  grounded  in  natural  delight,  which  is  the 
maid  servant,  doth  not  agree  with  the  spiritual,  [afifection]  which  dis- 
agreement is  produced  principally  by  this,  that  it  is  willing  to  have  rule, 
and  that  it  is  of  tliat  mind  and  heart,  that  it  cannot  be  bended  to  love 
the  Lord.     IMoreover  also  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  affection 
grounded  in  natural  delight  with  spiritual,  [affection]  is  according  to 
the  quality  of  eacli ;  but  to  describe  them  numerically  would  be  too 
tedious.     A  maid-servant  is  also  an  affirmative  mean  [or  medium] 
ser^'ireable  for  the  conjunction  of  the  external  and  inteinal  man. 

"  That  he  will  not  betroth  her" — that  hereby  is  signined  that  it 
cannot  be  conjoined,  app**ars  from  the  signi/ication  of  being  betrolheil, 
as  denoting  to  be  conji»ined,  for  they  who  are  hetrothed  are  con- 
joined.     By  being  betrothed  iu  the  internal  sense,  is  properly  sig- 
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nified  the  a^cement  of  minds,  [animi]  or  minds,  [mente^j  which  pre- 
cedes the  coBJunction  of  marriage ;  and  whereas  agreemeot  in  the 
apiritual  world  conjoins,  and  disagreement  disjoins,  therefore,  by  being' 
betrothed  is  here  signified  to  be  conjoined. 

"  Let  her  be  redeemed" — that  hereby  is  signified  alienation  from 
those  truths,  appears  from  the  signification  of  bring  redeemed  by  him 
who  sold,  for  by  another,  thus  of  being  told  by  the  lord,  as  denoting 
alienation  from  that  spiritual  tmth ;  that  to  be  sold  denotes  alienatioD, 
and  that  the  lord  is  spiritual  truth. 

^  To  a  strange  people  he  shall  not  haye  the  power  of  selling  her* 
— that  hereby  is  signi^ed  not  to  tboae  who  are  not  grounded  in  the 
faith  of  tlie  church,  ap|)ears  from  the  signification  of  strange  people,  as 
denoting  those  who  are  out  of  the  church,  thus  who  are  not  grounded 
in  the  faith  of  the  church  ;  and  from  the  iiguificutiou  of  selling,  as 
denoting  to  alienate,  see  just  above.  The  case  iirrein  is  this  ;  they 
who  are  bom  within  the  church,  and  from  infancy  have  imbued  the 
principles  of  the  truth  of  the  church,  ought  not  to  enter  into  mar- 
riages with  those  who  are  out  of  the  church,  and  have  thereby  im- 
bued suoh  things  as  are  not  of  the  church  ;  the  reason  is,  because 
there  is  no  conjunction  between  them  in  tlie  spiritual  world,  for  eveiy 
one  in  that  world  is  consociated  according  to  ^ood  and  the  trudi 
thence  derived  ;  and  since  there  is  no  conjunction  between  such  iH 
the  spiritual  world,  neither  ought  there  to  be  any  conjunction  in  th* 
earth ;  for  marriages  reganled  iji  themselves  are  conjunctions  of  minds, 
[animi'l  and  of  minds,  IjftefUes]  the  spiritual  life  of  which  [mindsl 
is  derived  from  tlie  truths  and  goods  of  fuith  and  charity  ;  on  this  ac- 
count marriages  on  earth,  belwccn  those  who  arc  of  a  difTcrent  reli- 
gion, are  also  accounted  in  heaven  as  heinous ;  and  especially  be- 
tween those  who  are  of  the  church  with  (lio^ie  who  are  out  of  the 
church  ;  this  bIho  was -the  reason  wliy  the  Jewish  and  Israelitish  na- 
tion was  forbidden  to  contract  matrimony  with  the  Gentiles,  Drut. 
vii.  3,  4,  and  why  it  was  also  l:einous  to  commit  whoredom  \^hh  lh«  m. 
Num.  XXV.  1  to  9.  This  a))|>i'ars  sliil  more  evident  from  the  orijrin 
of  conjugial  love,  as  bcinii:  from  the  marriage  of  good  and  trulh : 
when  the  conjugial  love  descends  thence,  it  is  heaven  itself  in  man  ; 
tliis  [heaven  ]  is  destroyed  when  two  conjujxinl  partners  are  of  dissl 
milar  hearts  grounded  in  dissimilar  faith.  Hcjice,  no;v  it  is,  that  a 
maid  servant  of  the  dauuihters  of  Israel,  that  is,  of  tliose  who  are  of 
the  church,  was  not  to  be  sold  to  a  ^transe  |)C(>pIo.  that  is,  to  t]ios:e 
who  are  out  of  the  church,  for  these  would,  in  such  case,  betroth  ht-r, 
that  is.  would  he  conjoined  to  her,  and  would  th*js  proi;*ne  tliethii;s:R 
which  are  of  the  church,  \Ahercroio  it  is  said,  lliat  this  is  to  act  per 
fidiously. 

"  By  his  actinpj  perfidiously  to  her' — lliat  Iioivby  is  signified  what  is 
contrar}'  to  the  laws  of  Divine  Order, appears  from  the  signifualicm  of 
acting  perfidiously,  as  denoting  contrary  to  Truth  Divine,  or  what  is  Ihe 
same  tbing,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  Divine  OriU^r ;  that  this  is  signified  by 
acting  perfidiou8l3',  is  evidi'nt  from  what  was  adiluced  just  above.  Th< 
laws  of  Divine  Order  are  truthh  i»i  !icavi?n,  for  Divine  Order  is  from  the 
Divine  Truth  which  proceeds  from  the  Lortl.  To  act  perfidiously  is  a 
customary  form  of  epeakin;j  in  the  Word,  sijnifyirg  in  the  internal 
p.f Rse,  to  ac/t  e«ntrar>'  to  tT»iJb  n!id  gor)<(  rn  l!te.^v«'w,  *»r   \^hM  n  fhe 
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same  tiling,  contrary  to  Divine  Order,  as  Isniali  xxi.  2.  chap.  xxxi.  I. 
chap,  xlviii.  8.  Jcr.  iii.  20.  chap.  v.  2.  chap.  xii.  1 .  6.  Hosea  v.  7.  chap. 
Yi.  7.  Mai.  ii.  10,  11.  l\  15.  Psalm  Isxviii.  57.  Psalm  cxix.  158. 

'*  And  ifhe  shall  betroth  her  to  his  son" — that  hereby  is  signified  if 
it  agree  with  derived  truth  so  that  it  can  be  conjoined  thereto,  ap- 
pears from  the  signification  of  a  son,  as  denoting  truth  ;  io  (his  case 
derived  truth,  because  by  the  lord,  who  is  the  father,  is  signified  the 
principal  truth  from  which  the  rest  are  derived ;  and  from  the  signifi- 
Ofttion  of  betrothing  as  denoting  to  be  conjoined,  sec  above. 

"  According  to  the  judgment  of  daughters  shall  he  do  to  her*'-** 
that  hereby  is  signified  that  it  f^hall  be  as  the  genuine  affection  of 
truth,  appears  from  the  signification  of  according  to  tlie  judgment,  as 
denoting  by  similar  right ;  for  by  judgment  is  signified  eternal  truth 
or  ri^t,  such  as  prevails  in  a  civil  state  where  the  representative 
church  is,  and  from  the  signification  of  daughter,  as  denoting  the  af- 
fection of  truth,  in  this  case  the  genuine  affection  of  truth,  for  by  maid* 
servant  is  signified  the  affection  of  truth  grounded  in  natural  delighf, 
thus  not  genuine,  until  she  be  betrothed  either  to  her  lord  or  to  his 
eon ;  but  when  she  is  betrothed,  that  is,  coi^oined  to  spiritual  truth, 
tvhich  is  signified  by  lord  and  by  son,  in  this  case  it  becomes  as  ge- 
nuine, for  in  this  case  the  natural  principle  is  subordinate  to  spiritual 
truth,  and  when  it  is  subordinate,  it  is  no  longer  at  its  own  disposal^ 
but  at  the  disposal  of  spiritual  truth,  under  which  it  is  suboitlinate ; 
hence  whnt  is  natural  becomes  as  spiritual,  because  it  acts  in  unity 
i\ith  it ;  the  spiritual  life  of  tnith  also  is  transferred  in  this  case  into 
the  natural  principle,  and  vivifies  it :  but  betrothing  or  conjunction 
with  a  niaicl-sorvant  difiers  from  conjunction  with  a  daughter  in  this^ 
that  this  tatter  conjunction  is  cfifected  iu  the  interior  man,  but  iixe 
Covmvr  in  the  external. 

"  If  he  shall  take  another  to  himself" — that  hereby  is  signified  con- 
junction with  the  atfection  of  truth  from  another  stock,  appears  from 
tlie  signiiication  of  taking  or  betrothing  another,  as  denoting  to  bu 
coi\joined,  as  for  the  wedlock,  which  is  here  meant  by  betrothing,  in 
the  spiritual  sense,  is  the  conjunction  of  the  life  of  one  with  the  life 
of  another ;  according;  io  Divine  Order  there  is  a  conjunction  of  the 
life  derived  from  the  truths  of  faith  with  the  life  derived  from  the  good 
of  charity,  hence  comes  all  spiritual  conjunction,  from  which,  as  from 
its  origin,  natural  conjunction  exists.  By  taking  another  is  signified 
conjunction  with  the  adection  of  truth  from  another  slock,  for  the 
maid-i^crvant  before  treated  of  dcnoies  the  alftTtion  of  tmth  grounded 
in  natural  delitrht,  hence  another  (lenotes  tlie  afiection  of  truth  fi*om  anc^ 
Iher  stock.  What  the  affection  of  tri:th  from  another  stock  is,  may  he 
known  from  this  considenition,  t!iat  every  affection  whicii  is  of  love 
is  of  most  wide  extent,  and  so  wide  as  to  exceed  all  hunmnintrik'ct ; 
the  human  intellect  docs  not  even  go  tso  far  as  to  know  the  genera 
of  its  varieties,  still  le.ss  tlie  specieses  of  those  [genera,  and  still 
le^s  the  particulars,  and  the  singulars  of  particulai*^;  for  whatsoever 
1:4  in  man,  fspeciaily  what  is  of  the  atfection  or  Io*.  e,  is  of  infinite  va- 
riety, which  may  be  very  manifest  from  this  consideration,  that  the 
affection  of  good,  and  truth,  which  i^  of  love  to  the  Lord,  and  love 
to^va^^s  the  neighbor,  constitutes  the  univeir^al  heaven,  and  that  still 
all  who  are  iu  the  heavens,  where  there  ure  myriads,  diiler  from  each 
Vol.  II.  71  JVb.  12. 
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other  as  to  good,  ami  would  dilTer  if  they  were  even  multipliei!  info 
innumerable  myriads  of  myriads ;  for  there  cannot  be  given  in  the 
universe  one  thing  wliich  ia  alto<rf  ther  alike  with  another,  and  which 
distinctly  sabsints  ;  it  must  In*  various,  that  is,  tlitfering  from  another, 
that  it  may  be  any  thing  by  itKelf.  From  these  considerations  it  may 
in  some  measure  be  known  what  is  meant  by  an  aflectiou  from  ano- 
ther stock,  viz.  an  affection  which  differs  from  the  other,  but  which 
may  still  be  conjoined  to  the  same  spiritual  truth.  Such  aflections, 
which  are  represented  by  maid-servant?  betrothed  to  one  man,  are  of 
one  genUR,  but  there  is  a  difference  between  them  in  the  sjiecieSy 
which  is  called  a  specific  difference.  These  things  might  be  illus- 
trated by  various  examples,  but  the  common  notion  derived  from 
what  has  been  already  said  is  suflicient.  That  the  conjunctions  and 
Kubonli nations  of  such  affections  under  one  spiritual  truth  might  be 
represented,  it  was  permitted  to  tlie  Israelitish  and  Jewish  nation  to 
have  several  concubines,  as  to  Abraham,  Gen.  xxv.  6,  also  to  David, 
to  Solomon,  and  to  others ;  for  whatsoever  was  |>ermi(f ed  to  that  na- 
tion was  for  tlie  sake  of  representation,  viz.  that  by  tilings  external 
they  might  represent  the  internal  tilings  of  the  church ;  but  when 
the  internal  things  of  the  church  were  opened  'by  the  Lonl,  then  the 
representations  of  internal  things  by  external  ceased,  because  then  in- 
ternal things  were  those  which  the  man  of  the  chur«;h  was  If)  imbue, 
and  by  which  he  was  to  worship  the  Lord,  which  things  arc  the  things 
of  faith  and  love ;  wherefore  then  it  was  no  longer  permitted  to  havu 
more  wiv«-fi  than  one,  nor  to  take  concubines  for  wives. 

"  lie  shall  not  diminish  her  diet  her  rlothiii;:,  and  conjupal  debt'' 
— Ihrjt  hereby  is  signifii-d  non-deprivation  of  the  iiil«'ri<ir  life  which  is 
di«;t,  nor  of  the  exterior  life  which,  is  clothing,  tUu^  nnn-deprivaliim  of 
eonjuiicticMi  which  is  coujuu;ial  deM,  appears  from  the  $i«:ni5calion  fif 
diet,  art   deuiilinc  the    support  of  interinr  liie,    for  diet,  or  meat  and 
drink,  in   ilie  spiritual  sense,  denotes  the  knowledges  of  good  and 
tru(l),  nii^nl  thi*   knowledges  of  ^rood,  ami  drink  the  knowledires  of 
hiith;  ^\hn'erore  diet  ilenotes  the  thinii;.s   which  nourish  the  spiritual 
hft'  of  niau  ;  and  from  the  sis^nifK  Jitioii  of  rIoLhing  or  raiment,  a*  de- 
uo^i'ig  the  support  of  exterior  lii'c,  for  clothing  or  a  garment  in  the 
spiritual  HiMi-^e  denotes  inft-rior  n-irntifu:-;,   these   being  the   Ihinsr-? 
whi<!hspiiitually  support  the  extmial  life  of  man,  ami  from  the  s^i^nifi- 
cMtio.-i  of  coiijuc;ial  debt,  as  deuoiinir  conjiinelion  ;  and  from  the  big- 
nificalion  of  not  diminishin;!;,  as  dvMn>iinL::  not  to  deprive.     The  eai^e 
herein  is  Hiis  ;  natural  aiTection  conj.jjntMi  in  spiritual  truth,  which  :  af- 
fi'(lii»n  I  is  niLrnifK'd   by  a   maid  servant  bctrolhed  to  a  bon,   rcipiin  -. 
eoii(i!Hi'l!y  :-iippopt  of  life  fn-rn  tiio   j^piriiual   truth  with   which   it   i-^ 
( iMij<>iiii-<l  ;  l\»r  affertion   v.iJhoii!   ^n|>j)i)rt  frcMu  that  somre  petirhe^: 
it  i-^  Willi  iluMiireelioii  of  u\uii  ;»>,\\illi  ihe  ni.iii  hiniseif.  that   unh>j?  it 
hr  rsnp|»(»rte(l  by  food  it  ilies :  njan  also.  a«^  to  hi.s  interiors,  i<  nothing 
but  'lift  (Jjoii,  a  <i«>o<I  uimi  i^  t!*,*  aMV*!ion  «  f  irooJ  and  tomce  ortnilh, 
bjit  un  <'vil  man  is  the  a!lVeiioi»  of  <\ ,[  uiui  liience  of  the  faNe  :  tliis  i:« 
<•  jircwjiK   n*anilest  from  min  \vh<  n  lu*  }>, •comes  a  snirit,  the  s(.lKr(  ff 
lih,  wh;:  !i  in  such  vix^r  i]n\\^  rnriii  Ironu  him,  U-inlr  edher  of  the  :•!- 
fc'-lioii  rf  .j>od  orolthe  .'liifvii.in  of  e^il :  his  nourishmeni  or  sn|:f«oit 
in  ijiurli  c.!-i:  \^  nnt   i'vom  iii.uir:.]   mmt   or  drink,   but   from   spiritrr.l. 
which  i.M  the  t'nUa  grouuded  In  vvll  .  j  ii.  iji  ij  s^.irit,  and  tiuth  -ruuiiilcd 
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TWO  QUESTIONS  CONCERNING  THE  SABBATH. 

to  the  editors. 
Gentlemek, 

A  constant  reader  would  be  glad  to  be  infomied,  1st,  What  arc  the 
obligations  on  christians  for  the  observation  of  the  bahbatJi  ?  And,  2A^ 
In  what  manner  should  a  member  of  the  JVeiv  Cfmrch  observe  the 
Sabbath  ?  The  cause  of  truth  and  morality  can.  never  sufiV^r  from  a 
candid  discussion :  we  must  distinguish  between  the  traditions  of  men, 
and  the  word  of  the  Lord.  O. 


ANSWER 

In  reply  to  the  first  question  of  our  correspondent,  rthal  are  tJie 
obligations  of  Chriaiians^for  the  ohsertation  of  the  Sabbath  ?  we  reply, 
to  us,  they  seem  many  and  great.  Not  to  menlion  their  natural  obli- 
gations, or  the  tics  they  seem  under,  from  being  citizens  of  the  world, 
and  social  creatures,  I  should  think  they  are  bound  by  fp-atitiule  and 
iove,  though  there  should  be  no  express  injunction,  nor  anj  thing 
binding  on  them  in  the  fourth  commandment 

Ifrom  these  principles,  and  in  obedience  to  the  divine  call  and  pro< 
clamation,  some  of  their  departed  brethren  sabbalized  in  the  spiritual 
world,  as  one  commissioned  from  heaven  has  told  us  in  his  True 
Christian  Religion,  n.  750, 751.)  It  is  not  therefore  to  be  thought,  the 
younger  branch  of  the  same  family  would  be  left  at  liberty,  as  to  be 
under  no  obligations  at  all,  to  celebrate  a  christian  Sabbath  on  earth, 
or  in  this  natural  world.  If  they  have  no  immediate  or  direct  precept 
for  it,  it  is  because  they  needed  none :  love  and  atfection  were  in  the 
room  of  this.  They  have,  however,  the  exatnple  of  their  Lord  and 
master,  who  made  it  his  constant  custom  to  commemorate  the  Sab- 
bath, while  he  sojourned  here  below ;  and  this  weighs  with  those  wha 
are  his  true  and  genuine  disciples :  and  has  a  sweet  constraining  force 
in  it,  as  binding  at  least  to  them  as  any  precept  or  command.  They 
that  serve  him  othenvise  in  the  general  course  and  tenor  of  their  lives, 
(see  John  xii.  26.)  will  find  and  feel  themselves  obliged  in  this  parti« 
Gular  also  to  follow  him.  Buch  seem  the  obligations  christians  are 
under  to  keep  the  Sabbath. 

Ab  to  the  second  question,  in  what  manner  slvould  a  metnher  oftht 
New  Church  observe  it?  this  will  depend  u{)on  who  he  is,  and  under 
what  circumstances  and  situation.  If  he  be  internally  so,  in  the  real 
love  and  affection  of  genuine  good  and  tnith,  but  so  tender  and  scru- 
pulous as  to  be  afraid  of  becoming  so  externally,  (with  respect,  wo 
mean,  to  outward  worship  and  form)  it  becomes  him  perhaps  to  abide 
•ft  he  is,  for  a  while,  not  going  beyond  the  liegree  of  his  faitii :  in  the 
mean  flBie,  using  all  proper  and  appointed  means  to  get  it  stren^hen- 
cd ;  keeping  the  mind  open  to  conviction,  and  dealing  honestly  and 
faithfully  wHh  himself,  examining  into  all  his  motives,  and  secret 
princi|deB  of  conduct;  to  see  he  does  not  impose  upon  himself,  by 
giving  way  to  the  tveacherous  heart,  and  hearkening  to  false  counsels, 
because  favorable  to  the  natural  turn  and  bias  of  his  mind,  and  to  his 
interest  and  repulatloK  in  the  world;  or  iii  some  shape  or  other,  to  hi^ 
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present  lomporal  advantage.  Aware,  and  on  his  guard  agaiii6t  thii^, 
it  sceinB  right  aud  reasonable  he  should,  for  a  while  at  least,  reinaia 
outwanlly  whore  he  ist,  if  he  be  not  a  minister :  but  if  this  be  the  case 
with  him,  and  his  mouth  must  say  one  thing,  and  his  heart  another,  it 
seems  best  in  my  judgment  he  uhould  honorably  retreat,  and  babbatize 
in  private,  unless  and  until  he  can  have  ttie  privilege  and  oppoKunity 
of  doing  it  orderly  and  more  consistently  in  public.  There  is  some- 
thing more  chaste,  more  open,  and  more  faithful  in  this ;  less  liable  to 
ol»jection,  and  what  in  the  end  bids  fairer  for  (he  approbation  both  of 
God  and  of  all  wise  and  good  men,  as  being  void  of  even  the  appear- 
ance of  evil  and  deceit. 

The  corruption  and  defection  of  the  day  he  lived  in,  will  no  douLl 
be  his  just  and  admissible  plea  with  the  Lord  of  the  Sabbath,  when 
inquisition  shall  be  made  about  it  We  have  every  rea£<on  to  beCeve 
HO,  from  wliat  he  has  said  beforehand,  that  the  Sabbath  was  made 
for  man,  and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath. 

Such  has  been,  and  may  still  be,  the  exigency  of  the  times,  that  a 
tender,  conscientious  mind  can  worship  no  where  in  full  freedom  and 
satisfaction.  Such  will  see  it  right  and  proper  to  keep  Sabb;i(h  at 
home,  and  be  at  ail  times  dev«>ted  to  the  Lord,  in  the  good  of  u^es,  and 
of  life ;  and  no  doubt  remains  with  us,  of  their  meeting  with  as  favor- 
al)le  a  reception  in  the  spiritual  aud  heavenly  world,  as  any  othera 
whatever. 


HlNDiMAUSirs  LE'JTEUS  TO  PRIESTLEY. 

In  oni  I»st  iiiiutbrr  (page  527)  we  proposed  publit^hinii:  by  sul>scrip- 
♦I'Hi,  **  An  iiitere.-'ting  Theological  Cuutrovcrsy,  between  ti.-e  eelc- 
hrated  l)u.  Prtk-stlky  and  UunLRTUiNUMARsii,  comprising  Pr'usiUifs 
I,rJtr.rs  to  thr  Mfimhu-y  of  the  Nnv  Jtrumlf^M  Church,  aud  Hvidmar.'Ht'A 
Reptifs  iti  iMfufff  of  said  Church  ;  in  which  are  contained  IrreiVaphle 
Froot's  of  the  »S(>le,  Supreme,  and  Exclusive  Divinity  of  Ji::£L« 
Chkist,  uhom  tlie  Scriptures  declare  to  be  the  Only  God  of  Heaven 
and  Eurtli ;  aud  of  the  Divine  Mistiion  of  Emanuel  SwedenborK,  being 
a  Defence  of  the  New  Church  signified  by  the  New  Jerusalem  iii  the 
A|K>calypse." 

The  toilowiiis;  extract  from  the  work  is  offered  as  a  specimen  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  C(mtroversy  is  conducted  ou  tiie  pait  of  (he 
re?pondeut,  Mr.  IJiudmarsh. 

THE  EXTRACT. 

To  prevent  the  imputation  of  unfair  conduct  in  misrepresenting 
:iny  of  ycmr  asMcrlions,  and  that  every  reader  may  jud^e  of  the  pro- 
imoiy  or  impropriety  of  my  answers,  I  think  the  most  candid,  as  Wetf 
.1.^  most  ju>t  mode  of  procedure,  will  be,  first  to  state  your  owii  words, 
and  then  to  make  my  remnrkft. 

In  pa^e  xii.  of  your  preface  you  obsen'P  as  follows  :  "To  many 
prisons  it  will  appear  not  a  little  extraordinar>^,  tliat  a  scheme  of  re- 
lizion  rto  vi-ionaiy,  and  Po  destitute  of  all  rational  evidence,  as  thai 
o]  Buron  Swudculiorg,  should  be  so  firmly  believed  by  such  niim- 
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bers  of  persons  of  unquestiouable  good  Bense,  and  the  moat  upright 
intentions  ;  and  some  may  be  dispoied  to  say,  that  chrisUamty  itself 
might  have  had  no  better  lui  origin.  There  is  nothing,  however,  so 
iuiprobahlc  in  itself,  but  what  persons  of  a  certain  turn  of  mind  may 
110/  be  pre-diBposed  to  believe.  And  tliey  who  already  believe  th^ 
inspiration  of  some  persons,  will  easily  admit  that  of  others,  who,  in 
tlieir  idea,  carry  on  tlie  same  scheme,  or  one  similar  to  it.  Thus 
(he  nuracU^s  of  the  popish  .saints  were  received  without  mudi  diffi- 
cult y^  after  Uioae  of  t fie  apoittUs  and  primitive  christians.  Any  person 
of  reputable  character,  and  not  apparently  insane,  gravely  and  repeat- 
edly asserting  his  inspiration,  and  his  intercourse  witli  Ciod  or  angels, 
and  advancing  notiiing  contrary,  or  supposed  to  be  contrary,  to  what 
other  acknowledged  prophets  had  advanced  before  him,  will  be  be- 
licved  by  some ;  and  the  credit  of  tliesc  may  in  thine  be  the  means  of 
procuring  him  credit  with  ptiiers.  Aud  thus  it  appears  to  me,  thai 
credit  was  acquired  to  the  pretentions  of  Mahomet,  and  has  been  to 
those  ttf  Baron  Svvedcnhorg." 

In  reply  to  the  above,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  offer  a  few  refleo- 
tjons  ns  they  occur.  In  the  first  place  then,  if,  as  you  acknowledge, 
**  such  u limbers  of  persons  of  imquestionable  good  sense,  and  the  most 
npright  intentions,"  do  actually  and  firmly  believe  the  testimony  of 
Baron  Swedenbor$c ;  this  is  certainly  a  strong  presumption  that  they 
con  see  a  reasonaitlencsa  in  his  assertions,  as  well  as  a  manifest  agrre- 
tiunt  rcith  divine  mrlation  in  all  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Churchy 
which  by  your  owu  confession  you  have  neither  eyes  nor  imderstand* 
iu£;  to  discern. 

But,  sir,  1  do  not  know  how  to  reconcile  your  mode  of  accounting 
for  our  embracing  the  doctrines  of  l^iron  Swedonliorg,  page  xiii,  with 
your  polite  assertions  in  page  xii.  You  first  say  we  are  men  of 
*•  un(/wJitio7ialde  good  5eiwe,"  and  in  the  very  next  page  pass  us  off 
as  a  set  of  the  nenkest  enthusiasfs  in  the  worhl,  \\  ho  are  prepared  to 
give  credit  to  any  idle  tale,  provided  it  be  but  jrravely  and  repeat- 
edly asserted.  One  would  imagine,  that  no  person  posse^secl  of 
prood  sense,  or  in  other  words,  of  a  sound  understanding  and  solid 
judgment,  (as  you  allow  some  of  the  members  of  the  New  Church  to 
be)  woujil  suffer  himself  to  be  deluded,  either  by  the  predisjxisition 
cjf  his  own  mind,  or  tlie  grave  and  repeated  at^sertions  of  another, 
into  such  a  visionary  scheme  as  you  suppose  our.<«  to  be,  imless  he 
saw  it  had  its  Imsis  in  truth,  and  was  capable  of  binng  supported  by 
rational  evidenct*,  as  well  as  by  the  acknowledged  oracles  of  divine 
revehition.  btill  less  is  it  to  be  supposed,  that  whole  societies  and 
communitiei  of  men  would  enihr;!ce  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Jeni- 
Balem,  (and  that  too  even  In  opposition  to  former  prejudices  instilled 
into  thiHi  from  infancy  by  education  and  example)  unless  they  per- 
ceived iii  th^.jn  an  internal  evidence  of  their  owu  truth,  and  felt  the 
fiimness  of  the  ground  on  which  they  stand. 

IT.cre  aeems  to  he  something:  very  singular  in  the  olrservatioa 
ynu  make,  wlini  you  say,  that  ^'  tiome  may  he  diK|)Osed  to  say,  that 
ihri^stiunily  itself  might  /mn^  Imd  no  better  an  oriirin^'^  than  the  system 
orreli^hin  which  is  nuvv  biLnnuiutr  to  dawn  upon  tlie  earth,  under  (he 
n:imo  of  the  AV/r  Church  or  JS'uv  Jcrusttlcm.  You  do  not  surely  mean 
to  iii:;inuiite  your  doidti^  cuuiciniu;;  tlii*  truth  of  the  chri-^iirui  n'Ii;^i4)ii^ 
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by  t$u}  ini;  so  ?  IniU'Ctl,  sir,  cue  woulil  be  almost  ready  to  conclude 
asiriuVh,  partiiulaily  ad  you  atld,  '*  They  who  already  believe  Ihc 
inspiration  of  some  p(M'Sou:j,.\vill  easily  atlmit  tliat  of  others,  wlio, 
in  their  idra,  carrv  on  the  saint  scltnui,  or  one  sitnilar  to  it.  Thus 
the  iiiiracU^rt  ol'  tiie  pttpish  i^aints  were  received  n-iihout  much  difficul- 
ty^ aftfr  thosi  oj'f^*'  njto^ffi  .s  ainl  prittntice  ehristiausy  This  certainly 
anuMMts  (at  least  in  my  view)  (o  the  :>ame  thing,  an  if  you  had  in  plain 
terms  ifaid,  '*  the  miracles  of  llie  po[tii(h  saints  ivould  never  have  re- 
ceived any  eiedit,  nnli'S-^  jnen  U:m\  tiecii  ma/i  inou^h  first  to  believe 
those  of  the  nptisths  and  primitive  ehrl^^tianx.''  It  also,  I  tliink, 
laiily  implie-),  ttiat  »s  yi>u  yonri^ell'  h:ive  too  much  sense  to  believe  Ihc 
popish  mirach'!^,  so  \ini  do  not  acknowledge  those  of  the  apoi^tlea :  for 
tlte  one,  you  seem  to  ^^ay,  {<<  a  natural  conseijucncc  of  the  other.  1 
do  not  wish  to  pre>s  you  too  hard  on  this  point :  I  rather  hope  I  may 
have  minappn'hendeti  3  our  meanin*;.  But  really,  sir.  I  could  not 
help  makinti;  these  relleetiuns  in  my  own  mind,  wliilc  I  was  reading 
tht*  abi)ve.  and  variuus  other  (Kis&i«nges  in  your  letters. 

As!  to  the  insinuiilion  t!i:d  the  pretensions  of  Baron  Swedenboi^ 
are  no  belter  Ihioi  tliose  of  Al.iliomet,  merely  because  he  did  not  sup- 
port them  hy  miracles,  ij"  it  prove-'  any  thinir,  it  proves  too  much;  for 
on  thi^  trround  vtiu  \\i:I  lind  yourself  put  to  the  necessity  of  denyins; 
the  divine  missi.jnofmiiny  ofthe  pr«»phets.  a^^  well  as  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist. What  minicle,  let  me  ask,  ilid  Joel,  Amos,  Obadiah,  Micah,  Na- 
hum.  Hahukiik,  Zi'phania,  or  Hivipii.  wilh  severi?  others  whom  I 
couM  nam*.;.  p(Mi'j»rm,  i:i  order  (o  c;»nvince  tlie  pe«>|»Ie  that  they  were 
the  trn«^  ni'-a-^eni.v  :j  dT  Jrhuvjili  ?  Nul  a  sriiirle  <'ne  that  )  know  of, 
AVill  you  th.  vr^iv---  Ii.ier,  t!ial  lliey  were  in!po?'«)»s,  he*  ause  they  did 
not  cniM«!  V. .:ii  miiaeli's  i.i  ihi'Ir  huiids  ?  13;ul  you  lived  in  iheir  da), 
y<»u  iiu'z}\i  V. lilj  a-  •^'  s:!  n.ei«:n  hi:ve  ol.joeted  10  iheir  sl/frr^r  testimo- 
nv  of  theii'  ov.n  <'.'>i!'  liiii^-ionf  a-?  vou  now  do  to  that  of  iiaron  awe- 
denhor;;.  With  equ.jl  projiiiely  yoii  njijit  have  yiu%\  to  Jonah,  when 
lie  was  pro*  liiimiti;^  t'jt*  de-irucJiuii  of  Nineveh,  **  uide-<  you  will  con- 
vince r.ie  hy  a  nii.Mel:',  l!ir\l  y«ni  are  >ent  of  (3od,  I  will  not  heheve  a. 
word  you  sny  ''  lii'.l  liie  Si:jt'\iles  r«a>()nod  in  this  n;anner,  iu  aU 
prolKiijility  tie-y  woiiiu  i:i»i  iiiive  li\e(l  to  lanu^nt  (hrir  folly. 

Aiijain,  ■•\hai  inir: « 'e  <'!tl  Jo!in  the  i^.^pi^t  ilo.  to  convince  the  Jewfl 
that  he  wa-.  i;u^r^  ii-.m  a  i)r)-i';J,  a^  '.  in-.:  tlie  i;)j!iiedlate  forerunner 
of  (Uir  r,o!d  I  If,  ?:■<  yi)'j  >:  v,  j?  ^'..  *' liu-  r-:fy  prnj^rr  tv-Jifur  of  a  di- 
vire  eoinini-^ci'Mi  [<  d-iin^  >.>ii!t  iliii:;^  that  (!od  alone  eoiild  enable 
a  mm  l'>  il  1,"  (me:'.;.I:u"  a  iiiir.icli)  iiow  happened  il,  that  John,  uho«e 
COn)mi;><*i/iM  v.in\  *  '1;  ;:ii'iT  wire  iiijre  diirisllle*!,  liuin  ihote  of  anv  for- 
iTur  proplii  ^,-,  lii'i  ji-u  i!f-j;l.iy  the  nei'e-.'-ary  lequisiies  for  command- 
iii;r  tiie  p;;li:;  af'.i  uli.i!!  ?  \\  U)  Liain  crnlil  .sit/ifj/'f  a.s  a  prophet,  il  i^ 
iii«'i-:p(  n-»...»iy  II'  ■{'  -;'.;.  ;.■  Wv.ik  a  n?irit!r ;  wiiat  may  v\e  iirit  expect 
froK.  him  v^!:-)  %  t.;;.  j  .  .  ci^  morf  Uian  a  piopht  f  John  Ihe  Bsip- 
ii.  t,  luiv  •.'  1.  "»  .  ; '..« '1  :i.j  'ni'iirK*  a-;  a  j'loof  of  his  inissKUi,  and  yet 
he  u.  i.;i.iK)r.j.»''":  b\  \  ..:,:.l  liifji-^i  If  to  be  trpcater  ihan  Moses,  or 
nny  oi  t'u  i)ri:,.-:  .  ....;:.-  riulin-;  ;•.!  the  iniraclcs  which  lhe\  per- 
:oi.iH.j).  1.1  J:..  ;"...  :I  ■  :i- -I  luoii*!,  I  sliall  jii^l  bej;  leave  to  lral^ 
1  'mI')  :!:'  ..  li'/ ■.  .  ..  .!,v  from  ?4at;hew.  Spcakini^  of  John  ll.c 
'»a;':!  I,  Ji-::- .'...\  .  ■■■.',?  \\t\\{  ye  out  to  K»-e  ?  a  proph*-l  ?  yni,  I 
.,v '.-_', -..•;    .jn  1  " '' if  proji^frcf     Auioiig  them  tliat  are  bora 
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in  good  to  a  good  spirit ;  the  nouribhinents  of  human  minds,  whilst 
they  live  in  the  body  in  the  world,  urc  of  no  other  sort,  and  hence  it 
la  that  all  tilings  which  relate  to  food,  as  bread,  flesh,  wnie,  water,  and 
several  other  things,  in  the  spiritual  sense  in  the  Word,  signify  such 
things  as  relate  to  spiritual  nourishment.  From  Uicse  cousiderations 
it  is  also  evident  what  is  meant  by  the  Ixird's  words  in  Mattliew, 
*'  Man  doth  not  lire  by  bread  (done,  but  by  every  word  tchich  comes 
Jbrth  from  (he  mouJUi  of  God,^  iv.  4;  also  what  by  His  words  in 
Luke;  <*  Ye  shall  eat  anddriiik  on  My  tMv,  in  My  kingdom**  xxii.  30 ; 
and  in  Matthew,  "  /  say  unto  you  thai  I  trill  not  drink  hencejbrih  ef 
thisfruit  of  the  vine,  until  tlud  day  when  I  shall  drink  it  new  mlh  you 
in  the  kingdom  of  Sly  father^  xxvi.  20  ;  wliich  wonls  ho  Hpoke  after 
the  institution  of  the  holy  supper,  in  vvhirh  tho  bread  and  wine  denote 
>  those  things  which  are  of  luve  and  faith,  in  liue  manner  also  the  flp^h 
and  blood.  Hence  it  may  be  known  evidently  what  is  meant  by  the 
flesh  and  the  blood  of  the  Lord  in  John,  chap.  vi.  '1-9  to  68,  and  by 
these  words  in  that  chapter,  "  Myjleah  is  truly  meat,  and  My  blood  is 
truly  drhdCy*  verse  55.  Flesh  in  the  Word  denotes  the  good  of 
love,  and  blood  denotes  the  good  of  faith.  In  like  manner  bread 
and  wine. 

'*  If  he  shall  not  do  these  three  things  to  her" — that  hereby  is  sig- 
nified the  deprivaiion  of  those  things,  appears  without  explication. 

"  She  shall  go  forth  gratis  with  no  silver" — that  hereby  is  signified 
alienation  Ihence  witliout  trutli  conjoine<l  thereto,  appears  from  tlie 
signification  of  going  forth,  in  thM  case  from  service  and  from  copula- 
tion, as  denoting  tlie  dereliction  of  her  lord-man,  \jlominus  rtVj  thua 
alienation ;  and  from  the  signification  of  gratis  with  no  silver,  as  de- 
noting without  truth  conjoined  thereto;  silver  denotes  truth.  How 
the  case  herein  is,  is  manifest  from  what  was  shown  just  above, 
viz.  that  natural  afiection  conjoined  to  spiritual  truth,  which  affection 
is  signified  b}'  a  maid-srrvnut  betrothed  to  a  son,  cannot  sub- 
sist at  all  without  support  from  what  is  spiritual ;  wherefore  if  it  is 
not  supported,  the  conjunction  is  dissolved,  consequently  it  is 
alienated ;  tlie  reason  why  tins  is  done  without  truth  thence  con- 
joined to  it  is,  because  in  such  case  it  is  associated  to  another, 
which  etfecl  cannot  have  place  witli  the  life  derived  from  truth  from 
another  source.  Such  is  the  thing  signified  by  the  above  words,  l>e- 
ciiuse  such  is  tlie  case  with  consociations  in  the  other  world. 


FOR  THE  UALCYON  LUMINART. 

THE  JUDGMENT  OF  SOLOMON. 

First  book  of  Kings — Sd  chap.  iQth  io  2{\th  ic;  j'*. 

Among  the  instances  quoted  of  the  wisdom  of  Israel's  king,  that  re 
rorded  in  the  text  seems  to  be  one  of  the  most  conspicu<ius.     Surel}', 
the  spiritual  and  celestial  precepts  involved  in  this  intercriing  piece 
of  history,  must  be  of  high  importance  to  the  church  and  kingdom  of 
the  Lord. 


fifift  M'^XIM-.«HUM\N  NATUHB. 


In  making  this  attempt  at  explanation,  1  shall  not  treat  this  suhject 
strictly  after  the  Egyptian  or  scientific  metliod ;  but  merely  point  out 
the  moral,  as  a  ruleoflife. 

Solomon  represents  tlie  Lord,  sitting  in  judgment  on  the  affairs  oC 
hji9  kingdom,  the  church. 

The  two  women  be  ng  harlots,  were  affections  disengaged  frum 
their  legitimate  conjugial  alliance  with  their  proper  genuine  Lord, 
which  truth  teaches  that  from  the  I^nl  alone  flows  all  things  of  truth 
and  goodnesSj'^and  that  the  offspring  of  those  principles  are  exclusively 
IiIh,  and  all  increase  and  fructiti cation  in  the  rational  principle.  Such 
affections  as  attribute  to  themselTes  a  life-givuig  power,  are,  like  the 
\)romen  who  came  before  Solomon— harlots. 

The  first  of  these  women,  the  real  mother  of  the  child — ^which  child 
represents  the  church,  is  typical  of  charity,  or  the  goodness  that 
is  in  the  will.  The  sticond  woman  represents  faith,  or  the  goodness 
of  the  truth,  before  its  conjunction  with  the  goodness  of  the  will,  or 
dinrity. 

The  latter  is  represented  as  hnving^Teriaid  her  child.  The  intelli- 
gfnce  of  tfie  undtrstafufinii^  cannot  qfilseifkeep  the  church  alive.  It 
must  also  enjoy  the  vivifying  influence  of  good  works. 

Yet  faith  alone,  arro^ntly  claims  tlie  exclusive  guardianship  of  the 
church,  as  the  real  parent. 

The  judgment  of  the  T^rd  disproves  tiie  claim. 

Yet  the  true  maternal  principle  of  the  churt'ih — good  in  the  wiD, 
whilst  laying  claim  to  it  as  her  own  proper  ot!V(pring,  weuld  ratlier 
renounce  her  just  ri^^iit  of  o;tiar(1iansliip  to  the  pretending  mother,  than 
that  it  should  be  divided  hv  schisms  and  rent  by  animosities. 

Thv,  pretending  mother  is  pleased  with  the  decision.  She  dreads 
the  loss  of  charactiT,  incident  to^helossof  her  own  pro<reny,  but  is 
actuated  by  no  love  for  the  child  she  has  sfuiriously  appropriated ; 
nor  is  she  melted  with  compassion  for  the  situation  of  its  unhappy 
mother. 

1  cannot,  gentlemen,  conceive  of  a  more  sublime  lesson  for  the  mic 
of  the  chuich,  than  this  tv\t  i»f!\)nts.  'JMiere  are  times  when  wisdom 
div'tates  silence.  If  this  silrnco  is  the  fultilling  of  the  law,  it  will  not 
Jie  without  iustructiou  lor  llie  obedient.  J.  N.  T 


MAXIM. 

Politics  is  a  science  invented  by  Satan,  whereby  he  might  mle 
mankind  in<lrpom!ent  of  the  Lord,  who  provided  the  goodness  auid 
truth  of  his  holy  word  tlierefor. 


HUMAN  NATURE. 

Human  nature,  says  an  eminent  moral  writer,  appears  a  very  de- 
fonnod  or  vi^y  beautiful  object,  accordiuij;  to  the  different  lights  in 
which  it  is  viewed.  When  we  see  men  of  inflamed  passions,  or  ot 
wicked  dofrigns,  tearing  one  another  to  pieces  by  open  violence,  or 
im«i«'imining  each  other  by  secret  treachery — when  we  observe  base 
and  narrow  ends  |»nrsued  by  dishonest  means,  we  are  ai>hamed  ofou^ 
lipecies,  and  cue  own  b«njjg. 
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of  iromen,  there  hath  not  risen  a  greater  than  John  the  Baptist," 
Matt.  xi.  9,  1 1.  And  in  John  x.  41,  42,  it  is  said,  "  John  did  no  miror 
de ;  but  all  things  that  John  spake  of  this  man,  (Jesus)  were  true. 
And  many  believed  on  him  there."  The  truth  is,  rational  evidence  is 
stronger  than  any  miracle,  because  it  reaches  the  underslandlufr^ 
which  no  miracle  ever  did,  or  can  do.  I  am  tlierefore  surprised,  hoiv 
any  man,  that  calls  himself  a  lover  of  truth,  and  a  searcher  after  truth, 
can  yet  turn  his  back  on  truth,  together  witii  sound  reason,  tiie  proper 
evidence  of  truth,  and  call  out  for  a  miracle ! 

Having  seen  that  several  of  the  prophets  gave  no  proofs  of  their 
divine  mission  by  working  miivcles,  and  that  their  testimony  in  many 
oases  is  admitted  merely  on  their  own  bare  assertions ;  let  us  now 
inc(uire  whether  it  has  been  the  general  custom  of  mankind  to  givp 
implicit  credit  to  those  who  had  the  power  of  working  miracles  ;  au(l 
after  viewing  the  effects  naturally  produced  by  them  on  the  human 
mind,  together  with  their  real  uses  and  design,  we  shall  be  the  better 
prepared  to  take  into  consideration  the  divine  mission  of  Baron  Sw^* 
denborg. 

In  page  8,  you  say,  "  When  Moses  was  appointed  by  God  to  car- 
ry a  message  to  his  nation,  and  to  the  king  of  Egypt,  he  naturally 
said,  Exod.  iv.  1,  But  behold  they  will  not  believe  me,  nor  hearken  unlo 
my  voice  ;  for  they  mill  say,  the  Lord  hath  not  appeared  unto  thee.  In 
answer  to  this,  God  bade  him  throw  down  the  rod  (hat  was  in  his  hand, 
when  it  was  instantly  changed  into  a  serpent,  and  he  was  ordered  to 
show  the  same  sign  to  his  countrymen,  and  to  Pharaoh,  iv.  v,  that 
they  may  believe  that  the  Lord  Goi  of  tlieir fathers,  the  GodqfJhraham, 
Isaac,  mid  Jacob,  hath  appeared  unto  tliee.  Accordingly  he  did  exhibit 
this  sign,  and  by  this  means  satisfied  them,  that  God  had  sent  him." 

It  is  true  that  the  Lord  enabled  Moses  to  perform  many  miracles 
before  his  countrymen,  in  order  to  convince  them  that  God  had  sent 
him.  But  that  this  conviction  of  theirs  was  a  mere  superjtcinl  itit- 
pression  upon  their  outward  senses,  and  carried  with  it  nothing  of 
rational  evidence  to  their  understandings,  is  plain  from  almost  every 
part  of  tlieir  history.  As  soon  as  ever  they  had  fairly  escaped  froiE^ 
the  Egyptians,  and  were  got  into  the  wilderness,  the  people  absolutely 
murmured  against  Moses  and  Aaron  who  had  performed  the  miracles, 
and  thereby  brought  them  into  a  situation  where  they  dreaded  being 
destroyed  by  hunger  and  thirst.  See  Exod.  xv.  24.  chap.  xvi.  2, 3. 
They  even  accused  Moses  of  a  design  and  intention  to  kill  them,  and 
were  on  that  account  just  on  the  point  of  stoning  him  to  death,  Exod. 
xvi.  4.  If  the  miracles,  which  Moses  and  Aaron  performed,  had  really 
operated  upon  their  minds  a  full  and  rational  conviction  that  they 
were  sent  by  Grod,  how  is  it  possible  they  could  so  soon  forget  them, 
notwithstanding  their  greatness  and  frequency  ?  The  truth  is,  they 
only  believed  (or  rather,  were  compUkd  against  their  will^  to  acknow- 
ledge) the  miracles  for  the  moment,  wliile  they  were  present  before 
their  senses.  How  else  are  we  to  account  for  their  successively  and 
almost  continually  rebelling  against  Jehovah,  in  whose  name  all  tlie 
miracles  were  performed  ? 

It  was  from  a  principle  of  selfishness  and  fear  only,  that  they  fol- 
lowed Moses  out  of  Egypt  and  through  the  >\ihlon)es3;  selfishness, 
because  they  expected  at  last  to  arrive  in  a  land  of  plenty ;  and  fear, 

Vor,.  II.  7;i  *     .Vf».  12. 
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lest  tliey  shoiilil  be  dcstroyod  by  that  jiower  which  had  so  wonderfullf 
jHaiiirt'sUHl  iL-elf  in  the  njirack-s.  But  no  sooner  did  this  fear  subetde 
ill  conseipuncc'  of  their  temporary  ce»HaUon,  than  they  returned  to 
the  naUiral  hardness  of  their  hearts,  ami  fell  iuto  the  f^rossest  sfiecies 
of  iclohitry,  nainely,that  of  worshipfMng  a  molten  calf,  the  work  of  their 
own  hands;  and  what  is  einf!;ulHr,  even  Aaron,  who  ha<l  htaraelf  per' 
foinuMl  the  miracles,  joined  with  the  peoph*  who  were  witnesses  of 
them,  id  ascriUin";  all  the  power  to  tlie  calf,  and  saying,  "  litate  beUhf 
gods,  ()  hrari,  nhick  hrouo;hi  (kr^t  ttp  out  of  the  land  rfE^r^fpt^^  £xod. 
xxxii.  4.  Nothing  then  can  be  produced  as  a  more  pinin  and  undeniable 
fact,  than  that  the  miracles  which  were  performed  before  the  chitdren 
of  Israel,  were  consiilereil  by  them  as  a  downriti^t  act  of  compulsive 
aiUhonhj ;  and  that  Uie  convidion  arising  from  them  was  a  mere  mi- 
pcrjiclai  impression  upon  their  outmwd  senses,  and  carried  with  it  no- 
thiivr  of  raliomd  rridence  to  tlieir  vjuhritundings. 

lUii  if  I  under.«%tand  you  right,  you  say,  |mge  9,  that  Moses  sa- 
tisfied Phamoh,  as  well  as  his  countrymen,  by  the  change  of  his  rod 
ijito  a  serpent,  that  God  had  t^ent  him.  This,  however,  was  not  the 
case  ;  for,  £xod.  vii.  8  to  13,  Jehovah  said  unto  Moses  and  Aaron, 
uhcn  Pharaoh  shall  speak  unto  you,  saying,  show  a  miiyKh  fiir  you ; 
then  thou  shalt  say  unto  Aaron,  take  the  rod,  and  cast  it  before  Fha- 
raoh,  and  it  bhall  become  a  serpent.  And  Moses  and  Aaron  went 
in  unto  Pharaoh,  and  they  difl  so,  as  Jehovah  had  commamled.  Aoil 
Aaron  cast  down  his  rod  before  Pharaoh,  and  before  his  servants ; 
and  il  became  a  serpent.  But  Jehovah  hardened  Pharaoh's  heart,  that 
he  hear/if ncd  not  unlo  Ihcm^^  Your  assertion,  therefore,  that  the  sign 
which  iMoses  exhibited  before  Pharaoh,  "  satisfied  him  that  God  hml 
sent  him,"  is  in  direct  op[»osttion  to  the  plain  matter  of  fact.  Pharaoh 
saw  with  unconcern  the  miracle  of  the  rofi  being  turned  into  a  ser- 
pent ;  for  "  the  magicians  of  Eg}'pt  did  in  like  manner  with  their  in- 
chantmcnts."  So  that  he  could  not  tell  by  that  sijrn  alone,  whether 
he  was  sent  by  God,  or  by  tlie  drvil.  Neither  was  he  convinced  of 
the  divine  mission  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  by  their  smiting  the  waterM, 
and  turning  them  into  blood ;  for  "  the  magicians  of  Egypt  did  so 
witli  their  inchantments."  So,  after  the  plague  of  the  frogs,  which 
the  magicians  likewise  |»roduced,  Pharaoh  "  hapdene<1  his  heart,  and 
hearkened  not  unto  them."  Nay,  even  on  the  dust  of  the  earth  being 
turned  into  lice,  (which  was  a  miracle  that  baffled  the  skill  of  the 
magicians,  for  *'  with  all  their  inchantments  they  could  not  bring  forth 
lice")  sliil  "  Pharaoh's  heart  was  hardened,  and  he  hearkened  not 
unto  them."  II  was  the  same  with  the  plague  of  tlies,  the  murrain, 
the  b(»il8,  the  hail  and  fire,  the  locusts,  and  the  thick  darkness ;  for 
he  would  not  let  the  Israelites  go,  till  he  was  absolutely  compelled 
to  dc»  so,  by  the  slaying  of  the  first-born  :  and  last  of  all,  he  pursued 
then),  till  he,  with  all  his  host,  was  drowned  in  the  Red  Sea.  Now 
«^  you  have,  in  page  2,  expressly  renounced  any  faith  in  tfie  cairiu- 
isfic  plan,  j-ou  cannot  with  any  propriety  avail  yourself  of  that  system, 
by  sayjjig,  that  l^haraoh's  unbelief  was  not  chargeable  on  hiin,  but 
on  Jehovah,  who  had  previously  hardenetl  his  heart,  on  puriiose  that 
he  should  nui  let  the  people  go,  Deut.  iv.  21. 

By  way  of  digression,  1  will  here  put  a  question  to  you.  If  jou 
can  ajii?ncr  il,  >vell :  if  nut,  tlica  acknowledge  fairly  and  openly,  that 
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there  are  mysterieB  in  tlie  holy  word  oi*  the  Jjonl^  of  which  you  are 
entirely  ignorant,  and  which  can  only  be  uuderstood  by  a  Kimwiedgc 
of  ita  spiritual  sense.  The  question  I  have  to  propound  is  (his,  How 
and  why  was  it,  that  tlie  magicians,  as  well  ns  Moses  and  Aaron, 
eouKl  turn  their  rotls  into  scr|>ents,  and  all  the  waters  of  Egypt  into 
Mood,  and  bring  up  frogs  upon  the  laud,  and  yel  cnuld  not,  iviih  all 
their  inchantnienla  and  mighty  porvers,  prodnca  licf  ?  See  Exodus, 
chap.  vii.  and  viii.  You  cannot  surely  say,  that  it  is  a  greater  miracle 
to  produce  lice  than  to  bring  forth  frogs,  and  to  Uiru  rods  into  serpents, 
and  rirera  of  water  into  blood  ?  Still  less,  1  appreheud,  will  you 
venture  to  assert,  as  your  most  serious  and  deliberate  judt>;ment,  that 
the  production  of  lice  is  in  itself  a  more  rational  and  satisfactory  proof 
of  a  dm}ic  mission,  or  more  fvorlhy  of  the  gi'cat  Jckovah,  than  tho 
miraculous  conversion  of  all  the  rivers,  ponds,  and  pools  of  water  in 
Egypt,  into  blood.  According  to  the  literal  and  obvious  sense  of 
Hie  passage,  however,  by  which  you  say  you  must  in  otiier  cases  be 
guided,  it  would  appear  that  mch  a  miracle  is  really  greater,  aud 
more  worthy  of  Crod.  But  how  and  why  it  is,  remains  for  you  to 
explain. 

To  return.  You  say,  page  9,  "  Our  Saviour  did  not  expect  to  be 
believed  upon  bis  own  w6rd,  when  he  declared  that  God  had  sent 
him ;  but  said,  John  v.  36,  **  The  works  which  the  Father  hath  given 
me  to  finish,  the  same  works  tliat  I  do  bear  witness  of  me,  that  the 
Father  hath  sent  me  ;"  and  we  find  that  this  was  the  circumstance 
that  convinced  the  Jews  that  fie  was  a  real  prophet."  Immediately  after 
which  you  quote,  as  a  proof  of  your  assertion,  the  words  of  Nicode- 
mus  to  Jesus,  ''  Rabbi,  we  know  tlmt  thou  art  a  teacher  come  from 
God ;  for  no  man  can  do  these  miracles  which  thou  doest,  except 
God  be  with  him,"  John  iii.  2.  These  passages,  you  scoin  to  think, 
establish  your  position.  That  miracles  are  more  elTectual  in  procunnj; 
credit  to  the  divine  mission  of  a  prophet,  than  any  other  me^ns.  In 
this,  however,  you  aje  again  most  egregiously  mistaken.  The  Jews 
ill  general  were  7iot  convinced  by  any  or  all  the  miracles  which  Je»ut? 
performed,  tliat  he  was  a  real  prophet,  much  less  that  he  was  f!ic 
true  Messial),  or  Son  of  God.  Of  this  they  are  standing  proofs  against 
your  hypothesis  to  the  present  day.  It  is  not  even  Uuie,  that  Nico- 
<lemu8  believe(^tlie  testimony  of  Jesus,  although  you  have  hrougiit 
his  own  words  in  support  of  your  doctrine ;  for  in  verse  1 1  of  the  bame 
chapter  our  Lord  in  expi-ess  terms  tells  him,  "  Ye  receive  not  our 
tcUness." 

But  why  do  you  take  upon  you  to  say,  that  "  our  Saviour  difl  not 
eapcct  to  be  believed  upon  his  own  nord;^  hut  on  account  of  \m 
works  only  ?  The  evangelist  John  says,  chap.  iv.  41,  that  "  inanif 
hfHeved,  because  of' his  otvn  word."  And  the  Lord  himself  says,  "  He 
that  heareth  my  word,  and  bdh%*eth  on  him  that  sent  nic,  hath  ever- 
lasting life,"  John  v.  2'k  "  He  that  receiveth  not  my  n^rdn,  hath  <>n<; 
that  judgeth  him,"  Johnxii.  48.  Again,  it  is  suit!,  '^Ashe  spakr.  tliear. 
fvords,  many  helirvcd  on  him"  John  viii.  30.  Was  this  uu€.rprrird. 
by  the  Lord  ?  No,  truly  ;  "  for  Jesus  knetvfrom  the  hfjri^ming  who 
they  were  that  believed  not,"  John  vi.  64.  Ami  besides,  "  the  noi-ds 
that  he  spake,  are  spirit,  and  are  life,"  verse  C3.  It  is  ver>'  clear, 
then,  that  the  Lord  called  the  attention  of  tin?  people  more  to  //?> 
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fvarda  than  to  his  narks  ;  the  reason  of  which  was,  because  his  wordi 
were  calculated  to  inform,  instructy  and  convince  the  understaDding, 
ill  a  more  effectoal  manner  than  the  most  miraculoiis  of  hk  works. 
When  be  found  they  would  not  hearken  to  his  words,  he  then  referred 
them  to  his  works :  '^  Thou^  ye  believe  not  me,  (says  he)  beliewe  the 
foorks^  John  x.  38.  ^  Believe  roe,  that  I  am  in  the  Father,  and  the 
Father  in  me ;  or  else  believe  me  for  Ike  very  worhf  sake^  John  xiv. 

11. 

That  the  Jews  in  general  did  not  acknowledge  Jesus  to  be  a  real 
prophet,  and  sent  of  God,  notwithstanding  all  the  miracles  he  per- 
formed, is  easily  proved  by  the  following  passages  in  the  gospels. 

1.  After  Jesus  had  cast  out  the  devils,  and  permitted  them  to  enter 
into  the  herd  of  swine,  '*  the  itihtde  cUty  came  out  to  meet  Jesua,  and 
when  they  saw  him,  they  besought  him.  that  he  would  depart  aid  if 
their  coasts^  Matt.  viii.  34^.  Mark  v.  17.  Luke  vili.  37.  If  they  had 
believed  him  to  be  a  true  prophet,  it  is  probable  they  would  rather 
have  besougiit  him  to  dwell  amongst  them,  than  to  depart  from  them. 

2.  When  Jesus  healed  the  man  with  the  withered  hAnd,  ^  the  pha*^ 
risees  went  out,  and  held  a  council  against  htm^  how  they  might 
destroy  him^  Matt  xii.  14.  Mark  iii.  6.  Luke  vi.  II.  Would  they 
have  done  so,  if  that  miracle  had  convinced  them  he  was  a  prophet, 
and  sent  of  God  ? 

3.  Again,  when  Jesus  healed  a  blind  and  dumb  man,  who  was 
possessed  of  a  devil,  **  the  pharisees  said.  This  fellow  doth  not  cast 
out  devils,  but  by  Beelzehub,  the  prince  of  ttie  devils"  Matt  xii.  24. 
Mark  iii.  22.  Luke  xl.  15.  Here  the  pharisees  were  so  far  from  fc- 
knowle<1ging  the  divine  mission  of  Jesus  on  account  of  this  miracie 
lous  cure,  that  they  even  ascribed  it  to  the  power  of  the  devil! 

4.  Again,  when  Jesus  returne<I  into  his  own  country,  and  the  people 
saw  his  **  mighty  works,  they  were  offended  in  liinu  And  he  did  not 
many  raijhly  works  there,  ttecavse  of  their  unbelief,"  Matt  xiiL 
37,38.  Mark  vi.  3.  5.  But  according  to  your  doctrine,  sir,  tlieirtm- 
kelief  ought  to  have  been  the  very  reason  why  he  should  have  done 
mighty  works,  if  he  wished  to  convince  them  that  he  was  a  prophet  ^ 
for  it  is  certainly  unnecessary,  and  even  absurd,  to  work  a  miracle  in 
orilor  to  convince  a  man  that  already  believes. 

6.  When  Jesus  healed  the  woman  who  had  an  infirmity  eighteen  years, 
'<  the  ruler  of  the  synagogue  answered  with  indignation,  hecause  he 
had  healed  on  tlie  Sahhath-day,'^  Luke  xiii.  14.  Thus  we  see  a  su- 
pcrstilious  prejudice  in  favor  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  so  blinded  Uie 
eyes  of  the  chief  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  that  he  could  discern  no 
traces  of  a  divine  hand  in  this  extraordinary  cure. 

6.  AI(hous;h  Jesus  healed  the  high  priest's  servant's  ear,  in  the  pre- 
eeiice  of  those  who  came  to  apprehend  him,  yet  so  ftir  was  this  mi* 
racle  from  convincing  them  of  his  divine  mission,  that  they  immedi- 
at<'ly  "  took  him,  and  led  him,  and  brought  hitn  into  the  high  priests 
hoii/fc,  &c.  liUke  xxii.  54. 

7.  Je>n6  perfoFined  a  miracle  on  the  Sabbath  day,  by  healing  an  im- 
jmtent  man ;  "  and  thtrofore  did  the  iaw^  perseciUe  him,  and  sought  to 
slay  him."  And  when  Jesus  thereupon  took  occasion  to  inform 
them,  that  his  miracles  were  performed  by  the  Father  and  himself 
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iConjoiutly,  "  the  Jews  sou^t  the  more  to  kill  hinij  not  only  because 
he  had  tmken  the  Sabbath,  but  because  he  said  also,  that  Grod  was 
his  father,  making  himself  equal  with  God,"  John  ▼.  16,  17,  18. 

8.  On  Jesus  raising  Laxanis  from  the  dead,  many  of  the  Jews  who 
i?ere  present,  and  saw  that  extraordinary  miracle,  believed,  indeed^ 
#n  him ;  but  some  of  them,  it  appears,  did  not ;  for  they  went  their 
-ways  to  the  pharisees,  and  told  them  what  things  Jesus  had  done. 
And  the  chief  priests  and  the  pharisees  convened  a  council,  to  con- 
sult how  they  might  put  him  to  death,  fir  working  80  many  mvrades. 
See  John  xi.  45  to  57.  Nay,  the  chief  priests  were  so  hardened  and 
incensed,  that  they  even  sou^  to  put  Lazarus  aha  to  death,  although 
he  had  just  been  so  miraculously  raised  from  the  grave,  John  xii.  10. 

9.  Notwithstanding  all  the  miracles  which  Jesus  performed  before 
tbe  Jews,  it  is  said  in  Luke  xxiii.  1,  2,  that  '^  the  whole  multitude  of 
them  arose,  and  led  him  unto  Pilate,  and  began  to  o/ceuae  him,^'  Pilate, 
however,  remonstrated  with  them ;  and  declaring  that  he  found  no 
fault  in  him,  proposed  to  set  him  free.  But  "^  they  all  say  unto  him. 
Let  him  be  crucified,  Matt  xxvii.  2S.  Luke  informs  us,  they  cried  out 
all  at  once,  saying.  Away  with  this  man,  crudfy  him,  crucify  him^^ 
Luke  xxiii.  18.  21. 

10.  Lastly,  As  a  plain  and  positive  proof,  that  the  Jews,  in  general, 
did  not  believe  on  Jesus,  nor  acknoilledge  him  as  a  real  prophet,  and 
divinely  commissioned,  it  is  expressly  said,  John  xii.  37,  ''But 
though  he  had  done  so  many  miracles  before  them,  yet  they  believed 
not  an  himP 

It  is  true,  indeed,  there  are  various  passages  to  be  found  in  the  gos- 
pels, which  inform  us,  that  great  multitudes  followed  and  caressed 
him  after  they  had  seen  his  miracles :  but  it  is  very  evident  from  our 
Lord's  own  declaration  concerning  such  persons,  that  they  followed 
him,  not  so  much  from  any  conviction  of  his  divine  mission,  wrought 
in  their  minds  by  the  miracles  which  he  performed,  as  from  a  princi- 
ple of  low  and  gross  sensuality ;  for  he  says  In  plain  terms,  ^  Verily, 
▼erily,  I  say  unto  you,  Te  seek  me,  not  because  ye  saw  the  miracles, 
but  because  ye  did  eai  of  the  loaves,  and  were  flUed^  John  vi.  26. 

Agreeable  hereto,  it  is  observed  in  John  ii.  23,  24,  that  althou^ 
''  many  believed  in  his  name,  when  they  saw  the  miracles  which  he 
did,"  yet  "  Jesus  did  not  commit  himself  unto  them,  because  he  knew 
all  men  /'  plainly  implying,  that  the  faith  which  is  founded  merely 
on  miracles,  is  not  the  true  and  genuine  faith  which  the  Lord  wishes 
to  establish,  because  it  resides  only  in  the  external  man,  and  enters 
not  into  the  internal,  so  as  to  form  the  rationed  christian. 

Miracles  then  avail  nothing  towards  a  rational  and  permanent  con* 
viction  of  the  truth.  This  is  likewise  particularly  evident  in  the  case 
of  the  poor  cripple  at  Lystra,  who  was  miraculously  cured  by  Paul. 
*'When  the  people  saw  what  Paul  had  done,  they  lifted  up  their 
voices,  saying,  The  gods  are  come  down  to  us  in  the  likeness  of 
men ;"  and  they  immediately  prepared  to  pay  him  divine  honors. 
Acts  xiv.  8  to  18.  But  in  the  very  next  verse  we  are  informed,  that 
^  there  came  thither  certain  Jews  from  Antiocb  and  Iconium,  who 
persuaded  the  people,  and  having  stoned  Paul,  drav  him  out  oftJiff 
city,  supposing  he  had  been  dead.** 
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ELEGANT  EXTRACT. 

THE   ANGRY   MAN. 

ETeiy  eye  is  directed  to  him — eveiy  voice  hnshed  to  silence  in 
is  presence ;  even  children  will  leave  off  their  gambols  as  he  passes, 
and  gaze  after  him  more  eagerly  than  the  gaudiest  equipage.  The 
wild  lossings  of  despair,  the  gnashing  of  hatred  and  revenge,  the 
yearnings  of  affection,  and  the  softened  mein  of  love — all  that  lan- 
guage of  the  aiptated  soul,  which  every  age  and  nation  understand,  is 
never  addressed  to  tlie  dull  nor  inattentive. 

It  is  not  merely  under  the  violent  agitation  of  passions,  that  man  so 
rouses  and  interests  us ;  even  the  smaOest  indications  of  an  unquiet 
mind,  the  restless  eye,  the  muttering  lip,  the  half-checked  exclama- 
tion, and  the  hasty  start,  will  set  our  attention  as  anxiously  upon  the 
watch,  as  the  first  distant  flashes  of  a  gathering  storm.  When  some 
great  explosion  of  passion  bursts  forth,  and  some  consequent  catas- 
trophe happens,  if  we  are  at  all  acquainted  with  the  unhappy  perpe- 
trator, how  minutely  will  we  endeavor  to  remember  every  circum- 
atancc  of  his  past  behaviour !  and  with  what  avidity  will  we  seize 
vpon  every  recollected  word  or  gesture,  that  is  in  the  smallest  degree 
indicative  of  tlie  supposed  state  of  his  mind,  at  the  time  when  they 
took  place.  If  we  are  not  acquainted  with  him,  how  eagerly  will  we 
listen  to  similar  recollections  from  another !  Let  us  understand,  from 
observation  or  report,  that  any  person  harbors  in  his  breast,  concealed 
from  the  world's  eye,  some  powerAil  rankling  passion  of  wliat  kind 
sbevcr  it  may  be,  we  will  observe  every  word,  every  motion,  every 
look,  nay,  even  the  distant  gait  of  such  a  man,  with  a  constancy  and 
attention  bestowed  upon  no  other.  Nay,  should  we  meet  him  unex- 
pectedly on  our  way,  a  feeling  will  pass  across  our  minds  as  though  we 
found  ourselves  in  tlie  neighborliood  of  some  secret  and  fearful 
thing.  If  invisible,  would  we  not  follow  him  into  his  lonely  baunl:^) 
into  his  closet,  into  the  midnight  silence  of  his  chamber  ?  'i'here  i>, 
perliaps,  no  employment  which  the  human  mind  will  with  so  much 
avidity  pursue,  as  tlie  discovery  of  concealed  passion,  as  the  tracing 
the  varieties  and  progress  of  a  perturbed  soul. 


BOHAN  UPAS,   OR   POISON  TREE   OP  JAVA. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  the  translation 
pf  a  paper  by  I\l.  Delille  was  read  describing  the  real  nature  and  pro- 
perties of  the  Bohan  Upas,  or  poison  tree  of  Java.  The  author,  a 
French  physician,  and  a  member  of  the  National  Institute  of  £g)'pt, 
transmitted  this  paper  from  the  East-Indies  to  the  Royal  Society,  by 
an  English  lady.  The  botanical  account  of  the  plant  in  question, 
be  received  from  one  of  the  French  naturalists  who  accompanieil 
captain  Baudin,  and  who  resided  some  time  in  Java,  where  he  visited 
the  interior  of  tlie  country,  and  with  inoch  difficulty  prevailed  on  the 
natives  to  show  hiin  the  different  poison  plants,  which  they  carefully 
conceal,  for  the  purpose  of  using  them  in  war.  Hence  the  many  fa- 
J^ulous  accounts  that  have  been  circulated  respecting  the  fatal  inflii- 
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ence  of  the  U|)as ;  which  in  the  language  of  the  Javanese  signifies 
vegetable  poieon,  and  is  applied  only  to  the  juice  of  the  Bohan  tree, 
and  another  plant  with  a  twisted  stem.  The  former  is  a  large  tree, 
which  the  writer  considers  as  a  new  genus ;  the  latter,  yielding  an 
equally  powerful  poison,  is  of  the  woodbine  family.  The  Upas,  or 
juice,  is  extracted  by  an  incisian  made  in  the  bark  by  a  knife,  and 
lieing  carefully  collected,  is  preservedby  tke  natives  to  be  employed 
in  their  wars.  As  to  its  dififusing  noxious  effluvia  in  the  atmosphere, 
and  destroying  vegetation  to  a  considerable  distance  around  it^  the  ab- 
surdity of  these  stories  is  sufficiently  exposed  by  the  fact,  that  the 
dtnibing  species  requires  the  support  of  other  plants  to  attain  its 
usual  growth.  Dr.  Delille  made  several  experiments  witli  the  Upas 
on  dogs  and  cats.  An  incision  was  made  in  the  thigh  of  a  dog,  into 
which  were  dropped  eight  grains  of  the  juice.  The  dog  soon  began 
to  vomit,  and  continued  vomiting  at  intervals  tiH  he  became  con- 
vulsed, and  died  in  twenty  minutes.  Six  grains  were  put  Into  the 
tiiigh  of  another,  which  was  seised  with  the  same  symptoms,  and  died 
in  fifteen  minutes.  A  cat  was  treated  in  like  manner,  but  the  efiects 
were  more  powerful  and  speedy ;  she  expired  in  a  few  mioutes.  The 
author  also  made  several  experiments  on  the  effects  of  this  poison 
when  applied  internally.  A  grain  and  a  half  being  introduced  into  the 
stomacli  of  a  dog,  produced  only  a  slight  purging.  To  another  were 
given  four  grains,  which  in  about  four  hours  produced  the  same  effect, 
together  with  vomiting,  and  the  dog  died  in  the  course  of  half  a  day. 
On  examining  the  bodies  of  these  animals  after  deatli,  no  -very  ex- 
traordinary appearances  were  discovered  ;  the  ventricles  of  the  heart 
were  full  of  blood,  and  some  slight  traces  of  inflammation  appeared 
in  the  stomach ;  but  Uie  derangement  was  nolteo  great  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  such  a  violent  and  sudden  death.  From  this 
circuiuslance  the  author  concluded,  that  the  absorbents  had  trans- 
rnilt(*d  the  poison  to  the  nerves  of  the  stomach,  and  that  this  peculiar 
h{)e('i(s  of  vegetable  poison  acts  exclusively  on  the  nerves. 


PROCKKS    FOR   MAKING   SYRUP   OF   INDIAN   CORN. 

In  a  report  made  to  the  Society  of  Sciences,  Letters,  and  Arts,  of 
Motitpellicr,  IM.  Figuier  announces  that,  to  proceed  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  flic  ^ynip  of  Indian  corn,  M.  de  Lsipanousse  saturates  the 
a(*i(!s  which  tlic  juice  of  the  cornstalk  contains,  and  coagulates  the 
v»  2;{  loanimal  matter  that  it  encloses.  The  author  employs  alter- 
iiiitcly  clay,  pearla^'hcs,  and  lime ;  his  experiments  have  inclined  to 
give  the  prt Terence  to  this  last  substance,  and  in  the  proportion  of  2 
ownCCii  to  100  pounds  of  juice.  The  quantity  of  juice  that  the  corn- 
f:(alk  iinve  yit'ldod  him  13  from  45  to  50  per  cent. ;  and  this  quantily 
of  jtijco  hi\H  funiibhrd  him  from  9  1-2  to  10  pounds  of  syrup  well 
LoilfMl.  He  nftiMuanls  compared  the  produce  of  the  sweet  juice  of 
do  -iiirHr-i  Hiio  cuKivatcd  in  America,  with  that  of  the  Indian  com 
i  ulJlvalfdiii  hi-i  dopadmoiit.  TIjo  result  is,  that  the  sugarcane  fur- 
Ili^!K^:<  a  iloiihio  (|uan(i(y  ul'  it;  but  in  the  time  necessary  for  the  suirar- 
cnno  to  arrive  nt  its  inaturlly,  <me  can  gather  three  crops  of  Indian 
corn,  l)ecause  the  sugar-cane  remains  in  the  ground  from  fifteen  to  twen- 
ty miinths,  whilst  the  Indian  corn  remains  in  it  onlv  three  or  four.  T^v»5% 
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calculation  gives  the  advantage  to  the  Indian  corn.  One  cannot  too 
much  encourage  researches,  the  Inevitable  result  of  which  will  be 
tb  cause  all  the  substances  sut^jected  to  them  to  be  better  known. 


MY  FATHER  18  AT  THE  HELM. 

Behold  yon  ship  by  storms  and  tempests  driven^ 
Rocking  and  reeling  o'er  the  vast  profound, 

While  angry  ocean^s  surges  dash  towards  heaveo. 
And  horror  and  dread  ruin  rage  around. 

The  heart-sunk  mariners,  appaH'd,  aghast, 
Now  here,  now  there  in  wild  confusion  flee^ 

Despairing  to  survive  the  furious  blast, 
Their  graves  expect  to  be  the  billowy  sea. 

Gone  e'en  the  hope  of  hope,  one  of  the  crew, 
His  eye-balls  glaring  with  distraction  wild. 

Flies  to  the  cabin ;  instant  met  his  view, 
Playing,  and  perfectly  compos'd,  a  child  \ 

"  We're  lost !  all  lost !  art  not  afraid  V  he  cries, 
^  E'en  now  the  swelling  seas  the  ship  o'cnvhelm  ^ 

With  sweet  composure,  "  No,"  the  child  replies, 
"  I'm  not  afraid,  my  father's  at  tfie  helmy 

Bo  on  the  ocean  of  this  mortal  life. 

Where  fiercest  storms  of  sin  and  passion  rage ; 
AVhere  reason,  truth,  and  error  are  at  strife. 

And  powers  of  darkness  the  dread  contest  wage  : 

Where  tempests  of  affliction  ever  rise, 
And  clouds  of  gloomy  sadness  ever  roll ': 

Where  suffering  virtue  in  prostration  lies, 
And  floods  of  sorrow  seem  to  sink  tlie  soul  : 

The  real  christian  can  the  scene  -survey, 
Though  pending  ruin  threaten  to  o'erwiielm : 

And,  in  his  Grod  confiding,  calmly  say, 

"  Why  should  i  [ear—tnyfaiJier's  at  the  helm. 
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SONG  ON  PEACE. 

RECITATIVE. 

Tell  me,  on  wliat  holy  ground,  may  domestic  peace  be  found 

Halcyon  daughter  of  the  skies,  far  on  fearful  wings  she  flies 

From  the  tyrant's  sceptred  state,  from  the  rebel's  noisy  hate. 

AIR. 

In  a  cottagcd  vale  she  dwells,  list'ning  to  the  Sabbath  bells  ; 
While  all  around  her  steps  are  seen,  spotless  Honors  meeker  mein . 
Love,  the  sire  of  pleasing  fears,  Sorrow  smiling  through  her  tears; 
And  mindful  of  the  nast  employ,  Memory,  bosomnspring  of  joy. 

Par  M\»k^  «ct  wwcC  \ia^. 
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